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S"ow  f^r  the  writing  of  this  werke, 
I,  who  am  a  lonesome  clerke, 
Purposed  for  to  write  a  book 
After  the  world,  that  whilome  took 
Its  course  in  old^  days  long  passed  : 
But  for  men  sayn,  it  is  now  lassed 
In  worser  plight  than  it  was  tho, 
I  thought  me  for  to  touch  also 
The  world  which  neweth  every  day — 
So  as  I  can,  so  as  I  may, 
Albeit  I  sickness  have  and  pain, 
And  long  have  had,  yet  would  I  faia 
Do  my  mind's  best  and  besiness, 
That  in  some  part,  so  a^  I  guess, 
Ihe  gentle  mind  may  be  advised. 

GowES   Pro.  to  the  Confess.  AmantU 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  present  edition  of  The  Friend  comprises  all  the  correc- 
tions, and  most  of  the  notes,  found  in  the  author's  handwriting 
in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  work,  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
daughter-in-law.  The  Editor  has  revised  the  text  with  as  much 
care  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  has  added  a  prelin.indry 
sketch  of  the  plan  and  details  of  the  whole,  with  an  appendix,  con- 
taining several  passages,  parts  of  the  scattered  essays  originally 
published  in  1809,  and  omitted  in  the  recast  of  the  work  in  1818, 
but  which  seem  worthy  of  separate  preservation.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  what  has  thus  been  done  may  further  the  more  general 
acceptance  of  a  work,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  vigorous  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  compositions  ;  and  which,  if 
it  had  contained  nothing  but  the  essays,  in  the  first  volume,  on 
the  duty  and  conditions  of  communicating  truth,  and  those  in 
the  third,  on  the  principles  of  scientific  metho»i,  with  trie  recon- 
cilement of  the  Platonic  and  Baconian  processes  of  investigation, 
would  still,  as  the  Editor  conceives,  have  constituted  one  of  the 
most  signal  benefits  conferred  in  this  age  on  the  cause  of  moiala 
and  sound  philosophy 

Lincoln's  Inn,     ) 
11th  Sept.  1837.  » 


OBJECT  AND  PLAiN  OF  THE  WORK. 


The  Friend  consists  of  a  methodical  series  of  essays,  llie  prin 
cipal  purpose  of  which  is  to  assist  the  mind  in  the  formation  fol 
itself  of  sound,  and  therefore  permanent  and  universal,  principlea 
in  rej^^ard  to  the  investigation,  perception,  and  retention  of  truth, 
in  what  direction  soever  it  may  be  pursued  ;  but  pre-eminently 
with  reference  to  the  three  great  relations  in  which  we  are  placed 
in  this  world, — as  citizens  to  the  state,  as  men  to  our  neighbors, 
•and  as  creatures  to  our  Creator, — in  other  words,  to  politics,  to 
morals,  and  to  religion.  The  author  does  not  exhibit  any  perfect 
scheme  of  action  or  system  of  belief  in  any  one  of  these  relations  , 
and  that  he  has  not  done  so,  nor  meant  to  do  so,  are  points  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  reader  who  Avould  understand 
and  fairly  appreciate  the  work.  For  its  scope  is  to  prepare  and 
discipline  the  student's  moral  and  intellectual  being, — not  to  pro 
pound  dogmas  or  theories  for  his  adoption.  The  book  is  not  the 
plan  of  a  palace,  but  a  manual  of  the  rules  of  architecture.  It 
is  a  TTooTiaidevina, — something  to  set  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
pure  recipiency  for  the  specific  truths  of  philosophy,  and  to  arm 
its  faculties  wdth  power  to  recognize  and  endure  their  presence. 

In  pursuing,  however,  this  main  design,  the  author  has  exam- 
ined with  more  or  less  minuteness  many  particular  systems  and 
codes  of  opinion  lying  in  his  way  ;  and  in  stating  the  grounds  of 
his  rejection  of  some,  and  entire  or  partial  admission  of  others  of 
them,  he  has  in  effect  expressed  his  own  convictions  upon  several 
of  the  most  important  questions,  yet  disputed  in  moral  and  politi- 
cal philosophy.  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  any  given  conclusion 
60  expressed  that  the  reader's  attention  seems  to  be  invited,  as  to 


fill  OBJECT  AND   PLAN   OF  THE   WORK. 

the  reasoning  founded  on  principles  of  universal  application,  by 
which  such  conclusion  has  been  evolved ; — the  primary  and  yse- 
vailing  aim  throughout  the  work  being,  as  well  under  the  forms 
of  criticism,  biography,  local  description,  or  personal  anecdote,  as 
of  direct  moral,  political,  or  metaphysical  disquisition,  to  lay  down 
and  illustrate  certain  fundamental  distinctions  and  rules  of  intel- 
lectual action,  which,  if  well  grounded  and  thoroughly  taken  up 
and  appropriated,  will  give  to  every  one  the  power  of  working  out, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  conclusions  of  truth  for  himseli. 
The  game  from  time  to  time  started  and  run  dow^n  may  be  rich 
and  curious ;  but  still  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  is  the  chase  itself, 
the  quickened  eye,  the  lengthened  breath,  the  firmer  nerve,  that 
must  ever  be  the  huntsman's  best  reward. 

The  Friend  is  'livided  into  two  main  sections ;  the  first  com 
prising  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  political  knowledge  ;  the 
second  treating  of  the  grounds  of  morals  and  religion,  and  reveal 
ing  the  systematic  discipline  of  mind  requisite  for  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  same.  To  these  is  prefixed  a  general  introduc- 
tion, for  the  greater  part  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  duty  of 
communicating  the  truth,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  communicated  safely  ;  and  three  several  collections  of 
essays,  in  some  degree  miscellaneous  and  called  Landing-Places — 
interposed  in  different  places  for  amusement,  retrospect,  and  prep- 
aration— complete  the  work. 
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♦Friend  !  were  an  author  privileged  to  name  his  own  judge, 
— in  addition  to  moral  and  intellectual  competence  I  should  look 
round  for  some  man,  whose  knowledge  and  opinions  had  for  the 
greater  part  been  acquired  experimentally  ;  and  the  practical 
habits  of  whose  life  had  put  him  on  his  guard  with  respect  to  all 
speculative  reasoning,  without  rendering  him  insensible  to  the 
desirableness  of  principles  more  secure  than  the  shifting  rules  and 
theories  generalized  from  observations  merely  empirical,  or  un- 
conscious in  how  many  departments  of  knowledge,  and  with  how 
large  a  portion  even  of  professional  men,  such  principles  are  still 
a  desideratum.  I  would  select,  too,  one  who  felt  kindly,  nay, 
even  partially,  toward  me  ;  but  one  whose  partiality  had  its 
strongest  foundations  in  hope,  and  more  prospective  than  retro- 
spective would  make  him  quick-sighted  in  the  detection,  and  un- 
reserved in  the  exposure,  of  the  deficiencies  and  defects  of  each 
present  work,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  more  developed  future.  In 
you,  honored  friend  I  I  have  found  all  these  requisites  combined 
and  realized  :  and  the  improvement,  which  these  essays  have 
derived  from  your  judgment  and  judicious  suggestions,  would,  of 
itself,  have  justified  me  in  accompanying  them  with  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  same.  But  knowing,  as  you  can  not  but 
know,  that  I  owe  in  great  measure  the  power  of  ha^4ng  written 
at  all  to  your  medical  skill,  and  to  the  characteristic  good  sense 
which  directed  its  exertion  in  my  behalf;  and  whatever  I  may 

*  Dedication  tc  the  second  diitiou. — Ed. 
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have  written  in  happier  vein  to  the  influence  of  your  society  and 
to  the  daily  proofs  of  your  disinterested  attachment  ;— knowino- 
too,  in  how  entire  a  sympathy  with  your  feelings  in  this  respect 
the  partner  of  your  name  has  blended  the  affectionate  regards  of 
a  sister  or  daughter  with  almost  a  mother's  watchful  ai-.d  un- 
wearied solicitudes  ahke  for  my  health,  interest,  and  tranquillity  ; 
— you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  pained, — you  ought  not,  I  am  sure,  tc 
be  surprised — ^that 


TO 

MR.    AND    MRS     GILLM/IN, 

OF    HIGHGATE, 

^\)C5C  llolnmcs  arc  bcbicatcb, 

IN  TESTDIONT  OF  HIGH  RESPECT  AND  GRATEFUL  AFFECTION, 
BY  THEIR  FRIEND, 


S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


October  7,  1818. 
Higbgate. 
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Crede  m'lhi.  non  est  parvce  JiduciiC,  polliceri  opem  deoertantibus,  consilhim 
dubiis,  lumen  ccecis,  upem  d/jcctis,  refrigerium  fessis.  Magna  quidein  Jnec 
sunt,  sijiant;  parva,  si  promiitantur.  Vcrmn  ego  non  tarn  aliis  legem  po- 
nam,  quam  legem  vobis  niece  propr ice  mentis  exponam;  qxiam  qui  probaverii, 
teneat  ;  cni  non  placucrit,  ahjiciat.  Optarem,  fateor,  talis  esse,  qiii  prodesse 
possem  quam  plurimis.  Petrarch.     De  vita  solilaria* 

Believe  me,  it  requires  no  little  confidence,  to  promise  help  to  the  strug- 
gling, coimsel  to  the  doubtful,  light  to  the  blind,  hope  to  the  despondent, 
refreshment  to  the  weai'y.  These  are  indeed  great  things,  if  they  be  ac- 
comphshed  ;  trifles  if  they  exist  but  in  a  promise.  I,  however,  aim  not  so 
much  to  prescribe  a  law  for  others,  as  to  set  forth  the  law  of  my  own 
mind ;  which  let  the  man,  who  shall  have  approved  of  it,  abide  by ;  and 
let  him,  to  whom  it  shall  appear  not  reasonable,  reject  it.  It  is  my  ear- 
nest wish,  I  confess,  to  employ  my  understanding  and  acquirements  in  th<at 
mode  and  direction,  in  which  I  may  be  enabled  to  benefit  the  largest  nuin 
ber  possible  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

Antecedently  to  all  history,  and  long  glimmering  through  it 
as  a  holy  tradition,  there  presents  itself  to  our  imagination  an 
indefinite  period,  dateless  as  eternity  ;  a  state  rather  than  a  time. 
For  even  the  sense  of  succession  is  lost  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
stream. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  this  golden  age  (the  memory  of 
which  the  self-dissatisfied  race  of  men  have  everywhere  pre- 
served and  cherislied)  when  conscience  acted  in  man  M-ith  the 
ease  and  uniformity  of  instinct ;  when  labor  was  a  sweet  name 
for  the  activity  of  sane  minds  in  healthful  bodies,  and  all  enjoyed 

*  Lib.  I.  tract,  iv.  c.  4.  Some  clauses  in  the  original  are  omitted,  and 
<,Qe  or  two  changes  of  words  have  been  iiade,  by  the  i.uthor,  in  this  quota 
tion. — Ed. 
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in  common  the  bounteous  harvest  produced,  and  gathered  in,  bj 
common  effort ;  when  there  existed  in  the  sexes,  and  in  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  sex,  just  variety  enough  to  permit  and  call 
forth  the  gentle  restlessness  and  final  union  of  chaste  love  and 
individual  attachment,  each  seeking  and  finding  the  beloved  one 
bv  the  natural  affinity  of  their  beings  ;  when  the  dread  Sov- 
ereign of  the  universe  was  known  only  as  the  universal  parent, 
no  altar  but  the  pure  heart,  and  thanksgiving  and  grateful  love 
the  sole  sacrifice. 

In  this  blest  age  of  dignified  innocence,  one  of  their  honored 
elders,  whose  absence  they  were  beginning  to  notice,  entered 
with  hurr}^ing  steps  the  place  of  their  common  assemblage  at 
noon,  and  instantly  attracted  the  general  attention  and  wonder 
by  the  perturbation  of  his  gestures,  and  by  a  strange  trouble  both 
in  his  eyes  and  over  his  whole  countenance.  After  a  short  but 
deep  silence,  when  the  first  buzz  of  varied  inquiry  was  becoming 
audible,  the  old  man  moved  toward  a  small  eminence,  and  hav- 
ing ascended  it,  he  thus  addressed  the  hushed  and  listening  com- 
pany : — 

"  In  the  warmth  of  the  approaching  mid-day,  as  I  was  repos- 
ing in  the  vast  cavern,  out  of  which,  from  its  northern  portal, 
issues  the  river  that  winds  through  our  vale,  a  voice  poAverful, 
yet  not  from  its  loudness,  suddenly  hailed  me.  Guided  by  my 
ear,  I  looked  toward  the  supposed  place  of  the  sound  for  some 
form,  from  which  it  had  proceeded.  I  beheld  nothing  but  the 
ghmmering  walls  of  the  cavern.  Again,  as  I  was  turning  round, 
the  same  voice  hailed  me  :  and  whithersoever  I  turned  my  face, 
thence  did  the  voice  seem  to  proceed.  I  stood  still,  therefore, 
and  in  reverence  awaited  its  continuation.  '  Sojourner  of  earth  I' 
(these  were  its  words)  '  hasten  to  the  meeting  of  thy  brethren 
and  the  words  which  thou  now  hearest,  the  same  do  thou  repeal 
unto  them.  On  the  thirtieth  morn  from  the  morrow's  sunrisinjr, 
and  during  the  space  of  thrice  three  days  and  thrice  three  nights, 
a  thick  cloud  will  cover  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  rain  fall  on  the 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  ere  the  thirtieth  sun  arise,  retreat  to  the 
3avem  of  the  river,  and  there  abide,  till  the  clouds  have  passed 
away,  and  the  rain  be  over  and  gone.  For  know  ye  of  a  cer- 
tainty that  whomever  that  rain  wetteth,  on  him,  yea,  on  hira 
and  on  his  cliildren's  children  will  fall — the  spirit  of  madness 
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Yes  1  madness  was  the  word  of  the  voice  :  what  this  be,  I  know 
not  I  But  at  the  sound  of  the  word  trembling  came  upon  me, 
and  a  feelinjx  Avliich  I  would  not  have  had  ;  and  I  remained 
even  as  ye  beheld  and  now  behold  me." 

The  old  man  ended,  and  retired.  Confused  murmurs  suc- 
ceeded, and  wonder,  and  doubt.  Day  followed  day,  and  every 
day  brought  with  it  a  diminution  of  the  awe  impressed.  They 
could  attach  no  image,  no  remembered  sensations,  to  the  threat 
The  ominous  morn  arrived,  the  prophet  had  retired  to  the  ap- 
pointed cavern,  and  there  remained  alone  during  the  appointed 
time.  On  the  tenth  morning,  he  emerged  from  his  place  of 
shelter,  and  sought  his  friends  and  brethren.  But  alas  I  how 
allriffhtful  the  change  I  Instead  of  the  common  children  of  one 
great  family,  working  toward  the  same  aim  by  reason,  even  as 
the  bees  in  their  hives  by  instinct,  he  looked  and  beheld,  here  a 
miserable  wretch  watching  over  a  heap  of  hard  and  innutritions 
small  substances,  which  he  had  dug  out  of  the  earth,  at  the  cost 
of  mangled  limbs  and  exhausted  faculties.  This  he  appeared  to 
worship,  at  this  he  gazed,  even  as  the  youths  of  the  vale  had 
been  accustomed  to  gaze  at  their  chosen  virgins  in  the  first  sea- 
son of  their  choice.  There  he  saw  a  former  companion  speeding 
on  and  panting  after  a  butterfly,  or  a  withered  leaf  whirling  on- 
ward in  the  breeze  ;  and  another  with  pale  and  distorted  coun- 
tenance following  close  behind,  and  still  stretching  forth  a  dagger 
to  stab  liis  precursor  in  the  back.  In  another  place  he  observed 
a  whole  troop  of  his  fellow-men  famished  and  in  fetters,  yet  led 
by  one  of  their  brethren  who  had  enslaved  them,  and  pressing 
furiously  onward,  in  the  hope  of  famishing  and  enslaving  another 
troop  moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the  first  time,  the 
prophet  missed  his  accustomed  power  of  distinguishing  between 
his  dreams  and  his  waking  perceptions.  He  stood  gazing  and 
motionless,  when  several  of  ihe  race  gathered  around  him,  and 
inquired  of  each  other,  "Who  is  this  man  ?  how  strangely  he 
looks  I  how  wild  I — a  worthless  idler  I  exclaims  one  :  assuredly, 
a  very  dangerous  madman  !  cries  a  second.  In  short,  from 
words  they  proceeded  to  violence  :  till  harassed,  endangered, 
solitary  in  a  world  of  forms  hke  his  own,  without  sympathy, 
without  object  of  love,  he  at  length  espied  in  some  foss  or  furrow 
a  quantity  of  the  maddening  water  still  unevaporated,  and  ut- 
tering the  last  words  of  reason.  It  is  in  vain  to  be  sane  in  a 
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WORLD  OF  MADMEN,  plungcd  aiid  rolled  himself  in  the  liquid 
poison,  and  came  out  as  mad  as,  and  not  more  WTetched  than, 
his  neighbors  and  acquaintances. 

The  plan  of  The  Friend  is  comprised  in  the  motto  to  this  es- 
say.    This  tale  or  allegory  seems  to   me  to  contain  the  objec- 
tions to  its  practicability  in  all  their   strength.      Either,   says 
the  skeptic,  you  are  the  blind  offering  to  lead  the  blind,  or  you 
are  talking  the  language  of  sight  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
the  sense  of  seeing.     If  you  mean  to  be  read,  try  to  entertain, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  instruct.     To  such  objections  it  would  be 
amply  sufficient,  on  my  system  of  faith,  to  answer,  that  we  are 
not  all  blind,  but  all  subject  to  distempers  of  the  mental  sight, 
differing  in  kind  and  in  degree  ;  that  though  all  men  are  in 
error,  they  are  not  all  in  the  same  error,  nor  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  each,  therefore,  may  possibly  heal  the  other,  even  as 
two  or  more  physicians,  all  diseased  in  their  general  health,  yet 
under  the  immediate   action  of  the  disease  on  different  days, 
may  remove  or  alleviate  the  complaints  of  each  other.     But  in 
respect  to  the  entertainingness  of  moral  writings,  if  in  entertain- 
ment be  included  whatever  delights  the  imagination  or  affects 
the  generous  passions,  so  far  from  rejecting  such  a  mean  of  per- 
suading the  human  soul,  my  very  system  compels  me  to  defend 
not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  absolute  necessity,  of  adopting  it, 
if  we  really  intend  to  render  our  fellow-creatures  better  or  wiser. 
But  it  is  with  dullness  as  with  obscurity.     It  may  be  positive, 
and  the  author's  fault ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  relative,  and  if 
the  author  has  presented  liis  bill  of  fare  at  the  portal,  the  reader 
has  himself  only  to  blame.     The  main  question  then  is,  of  what 
class  are  the  persons  to  be  entertained  ? — "  One  of  the  later  school 
of  the  Grecians  (says  Lord  Bacon)  examineth  the  matter,  and  is 
at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love 
lies,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets  ;  nor 
for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but  for  the  lie's  sake. 
But  I  can  not  tell  :  this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight, 
that  doth  not  show  the  masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs 
of  the  world  half  so  stately  and  daintily,  as  candle-hghts.     Truth 
may  perhaps  corae  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by 
day  ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle, 
that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights.     A  mixture  of  a  he  doth  ever 
add  pleasure.     Doth  any  man  doubt  that  if  there  were  taken 
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from  men's  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering  liopes,  false  valua- 
tions, imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave 
tlie  minds  of  a  number  of  men,  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of 
melancholy  and  indis|)osition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ?"* 

A  melancholy,  a  too  general,  but  not,  I  trust,  a  universal 
truth  I — and  even  where  it  does  apply,  yet  in  many  instances 
not  irremediable.  Such  at  least  must  have  been  my  persuasion  ;  oi 
the  present  volumes  must  have  been  wittingly  written  to  no  pur- 
pose. If  I  believed  our  nature  fettered  to  all  this  wretchedness 
of  head  and  heart  by  an  absolute  and  innate  necessity,  at  least 
by  a  necessity  which  no  human  power,  no  efforts  of  reason  or 
eloquence,  could  remove  or  lessen ;  I  should  deem  it  even  pre- 
sumptuous to  aim  at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  amusing 
a  small  portion  of  the  reading  public. 

And  why  not  ?  whispers  worldly  prudence.  To  amuse,  though 
only  to  amuse,  our  visitors  is  wisdom  as  M'ell  as  good-nature, 
where  it  is  presumption  to  attempt  their  amendment.  And 
truly  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  me  in  respects  of  no  trifling 
importance,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  to  take  the  advice.  B.e- 
leased  by  these  principles  from  all  moral  obligation,  and  ambi- 
tious of  procuring  pastime  and  self-oblivion  for  a  race,  which 
could  have  nothing  noble  to  remember,  notliing  desirable  to  an- 
ticipate, I  might  aspire  even  to  the  praise  of  the  critics  and 
ddciianti  of  the  higher  circles  of  society  ;  of  some  trusty  guide 
of  blind  fashion ;  some  pleasant  analyst  of  taste,  as  it  exists  both 
iu  the  palate  and  the  soul ;  some  living  gauge  and  mete-wand 
of  past  and  present  genius.  But  alas  I  my  former  studies  would 
still  have  left  a  wrong  bias  I  If  instead  of  perplexing  my  com- 
mon sense  with  the  flights  of  Plato,  and  of  stiflening  over  the 
meditations  of  the  imperial  Stoic,  I  had  been  laboring  to  imbibe 
the  gay  spirit  of  a  Casti,  or  had  employed  my  erudition,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  favored  few,  in  elucidating  the  interesting  deformi- 
ties of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  what  might  I  not  have  hoped 
from  the  suffrage  of  those,  who  turn  in  weariness  from  the  Pai  w  ■ 
dise  Lost,  because  compared  with  the  prurient  heroes  and  gro- 
tesque monsters  of  ItaHan  romance,  or  even  with  the  narrative 
dialogues  of  the  melodious  Metastasio,  that  adventurous  song, 

"Which  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man, — 
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has  been  found  a  poor  substitute  for  a  Grimaldi,  a  most  inapt 
medicine  for  an  occasional  propensity  to  ya^^^l  I  For,  as  hath 
been  decided,  to  fill  up  pleasantly  the  brief  intervals  of  fashion- 
able pleasures,  and  above  all  to  charm  away  the  dusky  gnome 
of  e?mui,  is  the  chief  and  appropriate  business  of  the  poet  and 
the  novehst !  This  duty  mifulfilled,  Apollo  ^WU  have  lavished 
his  best  gifts  in  vain ;  and  Urania  henceforth  must  be  content 
to  inspire  astronomers  alone,  and  leave  the  sons  of  verse  to  more 
amusing  patronesses.  And  yet— and  yet— but  it  will  be  time  tc 
be  serious,  when  my  visitors  have  sat  down. 
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Sic  oportft  ad  librtim,  p  rescrlim  viiscellaiiei  generis,  Icgendnin  acccdere  Ice- 
toreni,  tit  solet  ad  co7iviviun  conviva  civi/is.  Convivator  annititiir  omnibus 
satisfaccre :  ct  tamen  si  quid  apponitur,  quod  hujus  aut  illin::  palato  non 
respondeat,  ct  hie  et  Hie  urbane  dissimulant,  ct  alia  fercula  probant,  ne  quid 
contristent  convivatorcm.  Quis  eniiti  eiim  convivani  ferat,  qui  tanluni  hoe 
animo  veniat  ad  viensani,  ut  carpens  quce  apponunter,  nee  vexcatur  ipse,  nee 
alios  vesci  sinat?  J^ttanien  his  quoque  reperias  inciviliores.  qui  palam,  qui 
sine  fine  damnent  ac  lacerent  opus,  quod  nunquam  legerint.  Ast  hoc  plus 
quam  sycophant icum  est  damnare  quod  nescias.  Erasmus. 

A  reader  slioiilJ  sit  dowa  to  a  book,  especially  of  the  miscellaneous  kind, 
as  a  •well-behaved  visitor  does  to  a  banquet.  The  master  of  the  feast  exerts 
himself  to  satisfy  all  his  guests;  but  if  after  all  his  care  and  paius  there 
should  still  be  something  or  other  put  on  the  table  that  does  not  suit  this 
or  that  person's  taste,  they  politely  pass  it  over  without  noticing  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  commend  other  dishes,  that  they  may  not  distress  their  kind 
host,  or  throw  any  damp  on  his  spirits.  For  who  could  tolerate  a  guest 
that  accepted  an  invitation  to  your  table  with  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
finding  fault  with  every  thing  put  before  him,  neither  eating  himself,  nor 
suffering  others  to  eat  in  comfort.  And  yet  you  may  fall  in  with  a  still 
worse  sot  than  even  these,  with  churls  that  in  all  companies  and  without 
stop  or  stay,  will  condemn  and  pull  to  pieces  .a  work  which  they  have  never 
read.  But  tfcis  sinks  below  the  baseness  of  an  informer,  yea,  though  he 
were  a  false  witness  to  boot !  The  man,  who  abuses  a  thing  of  wliich  he  is 
utterly  ignorant,  unites  the  infiimy  of  both — and  in  adcUtion  to  this,  makes 
himself  the  pander  and  sycophant  of  his  own  and  other  men's  envy  and  ma- 
lignity. 

The  musician  may  tune  his  instrument  in  private,  ere  his 
audience  have  yet  assembled  ;  the  architect  conceals  the  foimda- 
tion  of  his  building  beneath  the  superstructure.  But  an  author's 
harp  must  be  tuned  in  the  hearing  of  those,  who  are  to  under- 
stand its  after-harmonics  ;  the  foundation  stones  of  his  edifice 
must  lie  open  to  common  view,  or  his  friends  will  hesitate  to 
trust  themselves  beneath  the  roof 

From  periodical  literature  the  genera   reader  deems  himself 
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entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and  some  dsgiee  of  information, 
and  if  the  WTiter  can  convey  any  instruc:tion  at  the  same  time, 
and  A^-ithout  demanding  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishman, 
in  the  hackneyed  jest,  is  said  to  have  passed  off  a  light  guinea 
b*»tween  two  good  halfpence),  this  supererogatory  merit  will  not 
perhaps  be  taken  amiss.     Now  amusement  in  and  for  itself  may 
be  afforded  by  the  gTatifieation  either  of  the  curiosity  or  of  the 
passions.     I  use  the  former  word  as  distinguished  from  the  love 
of  knowledge,  and  the  latter  in  distinction  from  those  emotions 
which  arise  in  well-ordered  minds,  from  the  perception  of  truth 
DT  falsehood,  virtue  or  vice  : — emotions,  which  are  always  pre- 
2eded  by  thought,  and  linked  with  improvement.     Again,  all  in- 
formation pursued  without  any  wish  of  becoming  wiser  or  better 
thereby,  I  class  among  the  gratifications  of  mere  curiosity,  whether 
it  be  sought  for  in  a  light  novel  or  a  grave  history.     We  may 
therefore  omit  the  word  information,  as  included  either  in  amuse'- 
ment  or  instruction. 

The  present  work  is  an  experiment ;  not  whether  a  WTiter 
may  honestly  overlook  the  one,  or  successfuUy  omit  the  other, 
of  the  two  elements  themselves,  which  serious  readers  at  least 
persuade  themselves  that  they  pursue ;  but  whether  a  change 
might  not  be  hazarded  of  the  usual  order,  in  which  periodical 
A\Titers  have  in  general  attempted  to  convey  them.  Having  my 
self  experienced  that  no  delight  either  in  kind  or  degree  is  equal 
to  that  which  accompanies  the  distinct  perception  of  a  funda- 
mental truth,  relative  to  our  moral  being  ;  having,  long  after  the 
completion  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  learned  education,  dis- 
covered a  new  world  of  intellectual  profit  opening  (^i  me not 

from  any  new  opinions,  but  lying,  as  it  were,  at  the  roots  of  those 
which   I  had  been  taught  in  childhood  in  my  catechism  and 
spellmg-book  ;  thert^  arose  a  soothing  hope  in  my  mind  that  a 
lesser  jTubhc  might  b  ^  found,  composed  of  persons  susceptible  of 
the  same  delight,  and  desirous  of  attaining  it  by  the  same  pro 
cess.     I  heard  a  whisper  too  from  within,  (I  trust  that  it  pro 
ceeded  from  conscience,  not  vanity)  that  a  duty  was  performed  iu 
the  endeavor  to  render  it  as  much  easier  to  them,  than  it  had 
Dcen  to  me,  as  could  be  effected  by  the  united  efibrts  of  my  un 
.erstanding  and  imagination. 

Actuated  by  this  impulse,  the  writer  wishes,  in  the  following 
f.ssays,  to  convey  not  instruction  merely,   but  fundamental  in 
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struction  ;  not  so  much  to  show  tlie  reader  thia  or  that  fact,  as 
to  kindle  his  own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  choose 
the  particular  olyects,  which  he  might  wish  to  examine  by  its 
light.  The  Friend  does  not  indeed  exclude  from  his  plan  occa- 
sional interludes,  and  vacations  of  innocent  entertainment  and 
promiscuous  information,  but  still  in  the  main  he  proposes  to 
himself  the  communication  of  such  delight  as  rewards  the  march 
of  truth,  rather  than  to  collect  the  flowers  which  diversify  its 
track,  in  order  to  present  them  apart  from  the  homely,  yet  food- 
ful  or  medicinal  herbs,  among  which  they  had  growTi.  To  refer 
men's  opinions  to  their  absolute  principles,  and  thence  their  feel- 
ings to  the  appropriate  objects,  and  in  their  due  degrees  ;  and 
tinally,  to  apply  the  principles  thus  ascertained,  to  the  formation 
of  steadfast  convictions  concerning  the  most  important  question? 
of  politics,  morality,  and  religion — these  are  to  be  the  objects  and 
the  contents  of  his  work. 

Themes  like  these  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or  a  Bacon 
could  render  intelligible,  without  demanding  from  the  readei 
thought  sometimes,  and  attention  generally.  By  thought  I  here 
mean  the  voluntary  production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states 
of  consciousness,  to  which,  as  to  his  fundamental  facts,  the  writer 
has  referred  us  :  while  attention  has  for  its  object  the  order  and 
comiection  of  thoughts  and  images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself 
already  and  familiarly  known.  Thus  the  elements  of  geometry 
require  attention  only ;  but  the  analysis  of  our  primary  faculties, 
and  the  investigation  of  all  the  absolute  "grounds  of  religion  and 
morals,  are  impossible  A^ithout  energies  of  thought  in  addition  to 
the  effort  of  attention.  The  Friend  "s^ill  not  attempt  to  disguise 
from  his  readers  that  both  attention  and  thought  are  efforts,  and 
the  latter  a  most  difficult  and  laborious  effort ;  nor  from  himself, 
that  to  require  it  often  or  for  any  continuance  of  time,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  present  publication,  even  were  it 
less  incongruous  than  it  unfortunately  is  with  the  present  habits 
and  pursuits  of  Englishmen.  Accordingly  I  shall  be  on  my 
guard  to  make  the  essays  as  few  as  possible,  which  would  require 
from  a  well-educated  reader  any  energy  of  thought  and  voluntarv 
abstraction. 

But  attention,  I  confess,  will  be  requisite  throughout,  except 
in  the  excursive  and  miscellaneous  essays  that  will  be  found  inter- 
posed between  each  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  work.    On 
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whatever  subject  the  mmd  feels  a  Hvely  interest,  attention, 
though  always  an  effort,  becomes  a  delightAil  effort.  I  should 
be  quite  at  ease,  could  I  secure  for  the  whole  work  as  much  of  it, 
as  a  card  party  of  earnest  whist-players  often  expend  in  a  single 
evening,  or  a  lady  iu  the  making-up  of  a  fashionable  dress.  But 
where  no  interest  previously  exists,  attention  (as  every  school- 
master knows)  can  be  procured  only  by  terror  :  which  is  the  true 
reason  why  the  majority  of  mankind  learn  nothing  systematically, 
except  as  school-boys  or  apprentices. 

Happy  shall  I  be,  from  other  motives  besides  those  of  self-inter- 
est, if  no  fault  or  deficiency  on  my  part  shall  prevent  the  work 
from  furnishing  a  presumptive  proof,  that  there  are  still  to  be 
found  among  us  a  respectable  number  of  readers  who  are  desirous 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  being  instructed  oi 
meliorated  :  and  who  feel  a  sufficient  interest  as  to  the  foundations 
of  their  own  opinions  in  literature,  politics,  morals,  and  religion, 
to  afford  that  degree  of  attention,  without  which,  however  men 
may  deceive  themselves,  no  actual  progress  ever  was  or  ever  can 
be  made  in  that  knoAvledge,  which  supplies  at  once  both  strength 
and  nourishment. 
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AXX'  (if  Tzapi'kaSov  ti/v  Texvrjv  Tzapil  aov,  to  irpuTov  filv  ev&Vf 
Oldovaav  v-d  KOfi-acjxdruv,  kol  ()j]uaTuv  iTzaxdiov, 
'loxicira  fitv  TrpuTcarov  avTijV,  koI  to  [iapoq  dcpei/.ov, 
'K7rv?.?.ioig  Kal  TZEptnuToig  Koi  TevT?uoiaL  fiLKpolq 
'\v7mv  didovg  aTU/Liv?.fiuTCJV,  dird  (3ifS?.iO)V,  dif  i/Ouv. 

Aristoph.  Ran^  939. 

BlITATION* 

When  I  received  the  Muse  from  you,  I  found  lier  puffed  and  pampered. 

With  pompous  sentences  aud  terms,  a  cumbrous  Luge  virago. 

My  first  attention  "was  applied  to  make  her  look  geuteelly. 

And  bring  her  to  a  moderate  bulk  by  dint  of  lighter  diet, 

I  fed  her  with  plain  household  phrase,  and  cool  familiar  salad, 

"With  -water-gruel  episode,  with  sentimental  jelly. 

With  moral  mince-meat :  till  at  length  I  brought  her  -within  compass. 

Frebe. 

In  the  preceding  essay  I  named  the  present  undertaking  an 
experiment.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  foUoAving 
letter,  Avritten  to  a  correspondent  during  the  first  attempt,  and 
before  the  plan  was  discontinued  from  an  original  error  in  the 
mode  of  circulation. 


TO 


AVhen  I  first  imdertook  the  present  publication  for  the  sake 
and  with  the  avowed  object  of  referring  men  in  all  tliinsrs  to 
principles  or  fundamental  truths,  I  was  well  aware  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  the  plan  itself  would  oppose  to  my  success.     For  in 

*  This  imitation  is  printed  here  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  a 
series  of  free  translations  of  selected  scenes  from  Aristophanes :  a  work,  of 
which  (should  the  author  be  persuaded  to  make  it  public)  it  is  my  deliberate 
.judgment,  that  it  will  form  an  important  epoch  in  English  literature,  and 
open  out  sources  of  metrical  and  rhytlmiical  wealth  in  the  vsry  heart  of  out 
language,  of  which  few,  if  any,  among  us  are  aware. 
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order  to  the  regular  attainment  of  this  object,  all  the  dryest  and 
least  attractive  essays  must  appear  in  the  begimiing,  and  thus 
subject  me  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  effort  or  sohciting  pa- 
tience in  that  part  of  the  work,  where  it  was  most  my  interest 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  my  readers  by  winning  their  favor. 
Though  I  dared  warrant  for  the  pleasantness  of  the  journey  on 
tthe  whole  ;  though  I  might  promise  that  the  road  would,  for  the 
far  greater  part  of  it,  be  found  plain  and  easy,  that  it  would  pass 
through  countries  of  various  prospect,  and  that  at  every  stage 
there  would  be  a  change  of  company  ;  it  still  remained  a  heavy 
disadvantage,  that  I  had  to  start  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep 
hill :  and  I  foresaw,  not  without  occasional  feelings  of  despond- 
ency, that  during  the  slow  and  laborious  ascent  it  would  require 
no  common  management  to  keep  my  passengers  in  good-humor 
with  the  vehicle  and  its  driver.  As  far  as  this  inconvenience 
could  be  palliated  by  sincerity  and  previous  confession,  I  have  no 
reason  to  accuse  myself  of  neglect.  In  the  prospectus*  of  The 
Friend,  which  for  this  cause  I  reprinted  and  annexed  to  the  first 
essay,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  inform  such  as  might  be  inclined  to 
patronize  the  publication,  that  I  must  submit  to  be  esteemed  dull 
by  those  who  sought  chiefly  for  amusement :  and  this  I  hazarded 
as  a  general  confession,  though  in  my  own  mind  I  felt  a  cheerful 
confidence  that  it  would  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  earlier 
essays.  I  could  not  therefore  be  surprised,  however  much  I  may 
have  been  depressed,  by  the  frequency  with  which  you  hear  The 
Friend  complained  of  for  its  abstruseness  and  obscurity ;  nor  did 
the  highly  flattering  expressions,  with  which  you  accompanied 
your  communication,  prevent  me  from  feeling  its  truth  to  the 
whole  extent. 

An  author's  pen,  Uke  children's  legs,  improves  by  exercise. 
That  part  of  the  blame  which  rests  on  myself,  I  am  exerting  my 
best  faculties  to  remove.  A  man  long  accustomed  to  silent  and 
solitary  meditation,  in  proportion  as  he  increases  the  poM'er  of 
thinking  in  long  and  connected  trains,  is  apt  to  lose  or  lessen  the 
talent  of  communicating  his  thoughts  with  grace  and  perspicuity. 
Doubtless  too,  I  have  in  some  measure  injured  my  style,  in  respect 
to  its  facility  and  poi>ularity,  from  having  almost  confined  my 
reading,  of  late  years,  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  and  those  of 
the  elder  writers  in  the  modern  languages.  We  insensibly  imitate  * 
♦  See  Appendix  A. — Ed. 
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what  we  habitually  admire  ;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epij^rammatic 
unconnected  periods  of  the  fashionable  Anglo-Gallican  taste  has 
too  often  made  me  AviUinfr  to  forget,  that  the  stately  march 
and  ditliciilt  evolutions,  Avhich  characterize  the  eloquence  of 
Hooker,  Jiacon,  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  are,  notwithstanding 
their  intrinsic  excellence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  essay. 
This  fault  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  correct ;  though  I  can  never 
po  far  sacrifice  my  judgment  to  the  desire  of  being  immediately 
popular,  as  to  cast  my  sentences  in  the  French  moulds,  or  affect 
a  style  which  an  ancient  critic  would  have  deemed  purposely 
invented  for  persons  troubled  with  the  asthma  to  read,  and  for 
those  to  comprehend  who  labor  under  the  more  pitiable  asthma 
of  a  sliort-witted  intellect.  It  can  not  but  be  injurious  to  the 
human  mind  never  to  be  called  into  effort :  the  habit  of  receivinsr 
pleasure  without  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excitement 
of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  maybe  justly  ranked  among  the  worst 
effects  of  habitual  novel  reading.  It  is  true  that  these  short  and 
unconnected  sentences  are  easily  and  instantly  understood  :  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thought  as  well 
as  of  style,  all  the  connections,  and  (if  you  will  forgive  so  trivial 
a  metaphor)  all  the  hooks-and-eyes  of  the  memory,  they  are 
easily  forgotten  :  or  rather,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should 
be  remembered. — Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
reading  to  such  books  dwarf  their  ov/n  faculties,  and  finally  re- 
duce their  understandings  to  a  deplorable  imbecility  :  the  fact  you 
mention,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  use  of,  is  a  fair  in- 
stance and  a  striking  illustration.  Like  idle  morning  visitors,  the 
brisk  and  breathless  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick  and 
profitless  succession  ;  each  indeed  for  the  moments  of  its  stay  pre- 
vents the  pain  of  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth  ; 
but  all  together  they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul,  I 
mean)  flat  and  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own  con- 
cerns, and  unfitted  for  the  conversation  of  more  rational  guests. 

I  know  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  fostering  so  idle  a  hope,  as 
that  of  obtaining  acquittal  by  recrimination  ;  or  think  that  I  am 
attacking  one  fault,  in  order  that  its  opposite  may  escape  notice 
in  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  batter}'.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
do  my  best,  and  even  make  all  allowable  sacrifices,  to  render 
my  maimer  more  attractive  and  my  matter  more  generally  inter- 
esting.    In  the  establishment  of  principles  and  fundamental  doc 
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triiics,  1  must  of  necessity  require  the  attention  of  my  reader  to 
become  my  fellow-laborer.  The  primary  facts  essential  to  the 
intelligibihty  of  my  principles  I  can  prove  to  others  only  as  far 
as  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  retire  into  themselves  and  make 
their  own  minds  the  objects  of  their  steadfast  attention.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  too  deeply  the  importance  of  the  convic- 
tions, which  first  impelled  me  to  the  present  undertaking,  to  leave 
unattempted  any  honorable  means  of  recommending  them  to  as 
wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

Hitherto  I  liave  been  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  my 
work.  But  the  proper  merit  of  a  foundation  is  its  massiveness 
and  solidity.  The  conveniences  and  ornaments,  the  gilding  and 
Btucco  work,  the  sunshine  and  sunny  prospects,  will  come  with 
the  superstructure.  Yet  I  dare  not  flatter  myself,  that  any  en- 
lea  vors  of  mine,  compatible  with  the  duty  I  owe  to  truth  and 
the  hope  of  permanent  utility,  will  render  The  Friend  agreeable 
to  the  majority  of  what  is  called  the  reading  public.  I  never 
expected  it.  How  indeed  could  I,  when  I  was  to  borrow  so  little 
from  the  influence  of  passing  events,  and  when  I  had  absolutely 
excluded  from  my  plan  all  appeals  to  personal  curiosity  and  per- 
sonal interests  ?  Yet  even  this  is  not  my  greatest  impediment. 
No  real  information  can  be  conveyed,  no  important  errors  recti- 
fied, no  widely  injurious  prejudices  rooted  up,  without  requiring 
some  efibrt  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  But  the  obsti- 
nate (and  toward  a  contemporary  writer,  the  contemptuous) 
aversion  to  intellectual  efibrt  is  the  mother  evil  of  all  which  1 
liad  proposed  to  war  against,  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  our 
errors  and  misfortunes,  both  private  and  national.  To  solicit  the 
attention  of  lho.se,  on  whom  these  debilitating  causes  have  acted 
to  their  full  extent,  would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  recommend 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells,  as  the  only  mode  of  cure,  to  a  pa 
tient  paralytic  in  both  anas.  You  Avell  know,  that  my  expecta- 
tions were  more  modest  as  well  as  more  rational.  I  hoped,  that 
my  readers  in  general  would  be  aware  of  the  impracticability  of 
Biiting  every  et^say  to  every  taste  in  any  period  of  the  work ;  and 
tliat  they  would  not  attribute  wholly  to  the  author,  but  in  part 
to  the  necessity  of  his  plan,  the  austerity  and  absence  of  the 
lighter  graces  in  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  numbers.  In  my 
cheerful  moods  I  sometimes  flattered  myself,  that  a  few  even 
among  those,  who  foresaw  tliat   inv  hu'nl)rati()ns  would  at   all 
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times  require  more  attention  than  from  the  nature  of  their  own 
employments  they  could  aflbrd  them,  might  yet  find  a  pleasure 
in  supporting  The  Friend  during  its  infancy,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  attracting  the  notice  of  others,  to  whom  its  style  and 
subjects  might  be  better  adapted.  But  my  main  anchor  was  the 
hope,  that  when  circumstances  gradually  enabled  me  to  adopt 
the  ordinary  means  of  making  the  publication  generally  known, 
there  might  be  found  throughout  the  kingdom  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  meditative  minds,  who,  entertaining  similar  convictions 
with  myself,  and  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  re- 
duced to  form  and  system,  would  take  a  warm  inter  3st  in  the 
work  from  the  very  circumstance,  that  it  wanted  those  allure- 
ments of  transitory  interests,  which  render  particular  patronage 
superfluous,  and  for  the  brief  season  of  their  blow  and  fragrance 
attract  the  eye  of  thousands,  w^ho  would  pass  unregarded 

flowers 


Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powers. 


In  these  three  introductory  essays,  the  Friend  has  endeavored 
to  realize  his  promise  of  giving  an  honest  bill  of  fare,  both  as  to 
the  objects  and  the  style  of  the  work.  ^Yith  reference  to  both  I 
conclude  Avith  a  prophecy  of  Simon  Grynseus,  from  his  premoni- 
tion to  the  candid  reader,  prefixed  to  Ficinus's  translation  of 
Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1557.  How  far  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally fulfilled  in  this  country  since  the  Revolution  in  1688, 1  leave 
to  my  candid  and  intelligent  readers  to  determine  : — 

Ac  dolet  mild  quidem  deliciis  literaruminescatos  subito  jam 
fwmines  adeo  esse,  'pr<2sei-tim  qui  Christianos  se  prqfitetitur,  ut 
legere  nisi  quod  ad  presentem  gustum/aaY,  sustineant  nihil: 
2i?ide  et  discijjlificB  et  philosojjhiu  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsus  etiani  a 
doctis  negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studiorum  nisi 
mature  corrigeUir,  tarn,  magnum  rebus  iucommndum  dabit,  quam 
dedit  barbarics  olim.  Pertinax  res  barbaries  est,  fateor ;  sed 
minus  2X)test  taiiioi,  quam  ilia  persuasa  prudentia  literarum  si 
rations  caret,  sapientice  virtutisque  specie  misere  lectores  circum- 
ducens.  *  #  * 

Succedct  igitur,  nt  arbitror,  haud  if  a  mult  o  post,  pi'O  rusti- 
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car.a  sceculinostH  ruditate,  cajptatrixilla  hlandiloqitentia,  rohui 
animi  virilis  omne,  omnem  virtutem  masculam,  projiigaturay 
7ii$i  cavetur* 

In  very  truth,  it  grieveth  me  that  men,  those  especially  who 
profess  themselves  to  he  Christians,  should  he  so  taken  with  the 
sweet  haits  of  literature  that  they  can  endure  to  read  nothing 
but  what  gives  them  immediate  gratification,  no  matter  how  low 
or  sensual  it  may  he.  Consequently,  the  more  austere  and  disci- 
plinary branches  of  philosophy  itself  are  almost  wholly  neglected, 
even  by  the  learned. — A  course  of  study  (if  such  reading,  with 
such  a  purpose  in  view,  could  deserve  that  name)  which,  if  not 
corrected  in  time,  will  occasion  worse  consequences  than  even 
barbarism  did  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers.  Barbarism  is,  I 
t)wn,  a  wilful  head.strong  thing  ;  but  with  all  its  blind  obstinacy 
it  has  less  power  of  doing  harm  than  this  self-sufficient,  self-satis- 
fied plain  good  common  sense  sort  of  writing,  this  prudent  sale- 
able popular  style  of  composition,  if  it  be  deserted  by  reason  and 
scientific  insight  pitiably  decoying  the  minds  of  men  by  an  impos- 
ing show  of  amiableness,  and  practical  wisdom,  so  that  the  de- 
Ughted  reader  knowing  nothing  knows  all  about  almost  every 
thing.  There  will  succeed,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  and  that 
too  within  no  long  time,  to  the  rudeness  and  rusticity  of  our  age, 
that  ensnaring  meretricious  popularness  in  literature,  with  all 
the  tricksy  humilities  of  the  ambitious  candidates  for  the  favor- 
able suflrages  of  the  judicious  public,  which  if  we  do  not  take 
good  care  will  break  up  and  scatter  before  it  all  robustness  and 
rnanly  vigor  of  intellect,  all  masculine  fortitude  of  virtue. 

•  la  tlie  oriji^'inal  of  this  passage,  the  words  rjulam  and  mortales  stand  re 
•poctively  for  prasenUm  gustnm  and  lectores. — JEd. 


ESSAY    IV. 

Si  modo  quce  natura  et  ratione  concessa  sint,  assttmpserimus,  prcesuiny 
Cionis  siixpicioa  nobis  quam  longisaime  ahesse  debet.  Mxdta  antiquitati,  no 
hismet  nihil,  arrogamus.  Nihilne  vos  ?  Nihil  mehercule,  nisi  quod  omnia 
omni  animo  veritati  arrogamus  et  saiictimonice. 

Ulr.  Reno  v.  De  Controversiis. 

If  we  assume  only  what  nature  and  reason  have  granted,  with  no  shadow 
of  right  can  we  be  suspected  of  presumption.  To  antiquity  we  arrogate 
many  things,  to  ourselves  nothing.  Nothing  ?  Aye,  notlxing :  luiless  in- 
deed it  be,  that  with  all  our  strength  we  arrogate  all  things  to  truth  and 
moral  pm-ity. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Haller,  that  we  are 
deaf  while  we  are  yawning.  The  same  act  of  drowsiness  that 
stretches  open  our  mouths,  closes  our  ears.  It  is  much  the  same 
in  acts  of  the  understanding.  A  lazy  half-attention  amounts  to 
a  mental  yawn.  Where  then  a  subject,  that  demands  thought, 
has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  with  an  exact  and  patient 
derivation  from  its  principles,  we  must  be  willing  to  exert  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  effort,  and  to  think  with  the  author,  or  the  au- 
thor will  have  thought  in  vain  for  us.  It  makes  little  diiference 
for  the  time  being,  whether  there  be  an  hiatus  oscitans  in  the 
reader's  attention,  or  an  hiatus  lacrymalilis  in  the  author's 
manuscript.  When  this  occurs  during  the  perusal  of  a  work  of 
known  authority  and  established  fame,  we  honestly  lay  the  fault 
on  our  own  deficiency,  or  on  the  unfitness  of  our  present  mood  ; 
but  when  it  is  a  contemporary  production,  over  which  we  have 
been  nodding,  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  pronounce  it  insufierably 
dull  and  obscure.  Indeed,  as  charity  begins  at  home,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  reader  should  charge  himself 
with  lack  of  intellect,  when  the  effect  may  be  equally  well  ac- 
counted for  by  declaring  the  author  unintelligible  ;  or  that  he 
should  accuse  his  own  inattention,  when  by  half  a  dozen  phrases 
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of  abuse,  as  "  hea^T  stuff,  metaphysical  jargon,"  kc,  he  can  at 
once  excuse  his  laziness,  and  gratify  his  pride,  scorn,  and  env>'. 
To  similar  impulses  we  must  attribute  the  praises  of  a  true  mod- 
em reader,  when  he  meets  with  a  work  in  the  true  modern 
taste  :  namely,  either  in  skipping,  unconnected,  short-winded, 
asthmatic  sentences,  as  easy  to  be  understood  as  impossible  to 
be  remembered,  in  which  the  merest  common-place  acquires  a 
momentary  poisrnancy,  a  petty  titillating  sting,  from  affected  point 
and  wilful  antithesis  ;  or  else  in  strutting  and  rounded  periods, 
in  which  the  emptiest  truisms  are  blown  up  into  illustrious  bub- 
bles by  help  of  film  and  inflation.  "  Aye  I"  (quoth  the  delighted 
reader)  "  tliis  is  sense,  this  is  genius  I  this  I  understand  and  ad- 
mire I  I  have  thought  the  very  same  a  hundred  times  myself  I" 
In  other  words,  this  man  has  reminded  me  of  my  own  clever- 
ness, and  therefore  I  admire  him.  Oh  I  for  one  piece  of  egotism 
that  presents  itself  under  its  own  lionest  bare  face  of  I  myself  I, 
tliere  are  fifty  that  steal  out  in  the  mask  of  tu-isms  and  illc-isms  ! 
It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  an  excessive  solicitude  to 
avoid  the  use  of  our  first  personal  prcaioun,  more  often  has  its 
source  in  conscious  selfishness  than  in  true  self-oblivion.  A  quiet 
observer  of  human  follies  may  often  amuse  or  sadden  his  thoughts 
by  detecting  a  perpetual  feeling  of  purest  egotism  through  a  long 
masquerade  of  disguises,  the  half  of  which,  had  old  Proteus  been 
master  of  as  many,  would  have  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
Menelaus.  I  say,  the  patience  only  :  for  it  would  ask  more  than 
the  simplicity  of  Polypheme,  with  his  one  eye  extinguished,  to 
be  deceived  by  so  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobody.  Yet  I  can  with 
strictest  tnith  assure  my  readers  that  with  a  pleasure  combined 
with  a  sense  of  weariness,  I  see  the  nigh  approach  of  that  point 
of  my  labors,  in  which  I  can  convey  my  opinions  and  the  work- 
ings of  my  heart,  without  reminding  the  reader  obtrusively  of 
myself.  But  the  frequency  with  which  I  have  spoken  in  my 
own  person,  recalls  my  apprehensions  to  the  second  danger,  which 
it  was  my  hojje  to  guard  against ;  the  probable  charge  of  arro- 
gance, or  presumption,  both  for  daring  to  dissent  from  the  opin- 
ions of  great  authorities,  and,  in  my  following  numbers  perhaps, 
from  tlic  general  opinion  concerning  the  true  value  of  certain 
autlioritics  deemed  great.  The  word  presumption,  I  appropriate 
lo  the  internal  feeling,  and  arrogance  to  the  way  and  mamier  o^ 
oulw.irflly  cxprcjiKing  ourselves. 
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As  no  man  can  rightfully  be  condemned  Avithout  reference  to 
some  definite  law,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  he  might  have 
avoided  tlie  given  fault,  it  is  necessary  so  to  define  the  constitu- 
ent qualities  and  conditions  of  arrogance,  that  a  reason  may  be 
assignable  why  we  pronounce  one  man  guilty  and  acquit  another. 
For  merely  to  call  a  person  arrogant  or  most  arrogant,  can  con- 
vict no  one  of  the  vice  except  perhaps  the  accuser.  I  remember, 
when  a  young  man  who  had  left  his  books  and  a  glass  of  water 
to  join  a  convivial  party,  each  of  whom  had  nearly  finished  his 
second  bottle,  was  pronounced  very  drunk  by  the  whole  party — 
he  looked  so  strange  and  pale  I  Many  a  man,  who  has  contrived 
to  hide  his  ruling  passion  or  predominant  defect  from  himself, 
Avill  betray  the  same  to  dispassionate  observers,  by  his  proneness 
on  all  occasions  to  suspect  or  accuse  others  of  it.  Now  arrogance 
and  presumption,  like  all  other  moral  qualities,  must  be  shown 
by  some  act  or  conduct  :  and  this  too  must  be  an  act  that  im- 
plies, if  not  an  immediate  concurrence  of  the  will,  yet  some 
faulty  constitution  of  the  moral  habits.  For  all  criminality  sup- 
poses its  essentials  to  have  been  within  the  power  of  the  agent. 
Either,  therefore,  the  facts  adduced  do  of  themselves  convey 
the  whole  proof  of  the  charge,  and  the  question  rests  on  the  truth 
or  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  stated  ;  or  they  acquire 
their  character  from  the  circumstances.  I  have  looked  into  a 
ponderous  review  of  the  corpuscular  philosophy  by  a  Sicilian  Jes- 
uit, in  which  the  acrimonious  Father  frequently  expresses  liis 
doubt,  whether  he  should  pronomice  Boyle  or  Newton  more  im- 
pious than  presumptuous,  or  more  presumptuous  than  impious. 
They  had  both  attacked  the  reigning  opinions  on  most  iniportant 
subjects,  opinions  sanctioned  by  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity, 
and  by  the  general  suffrage  of  their  learned  contemporaries  oi 
immediate  predecessors.  Locke  was  assailed  with  a  full  cry 
for  his  presumption  in  having  deserted  the  philosophical  system 
at  that  time  generally  received  by  the  universities  of  Europe ; 
and  of  late  years  Dr.  Priestley  bestowed  the  epithets  of  arrogant 
and  insolent  on  Reid,  Beattie,  &c.,  for  presuming  to  arraign 
certain  opinions  of  Mr.  Locke,  himself  repaid  in  kind  by  many 
of  his  own  countrymen  for  his  theological  novelties.  It  will 
scarcely  be  affirmed,  that  these  accusations  were  all  of  them  just, 
or  that  any  of  them  were  fit  or  courteous.  Must  we  therefore 
say,  that  in  order  to  ?vow  doubt  or  disbelief  of  a  popular  persua 
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sion  without  arrogance,  it  is  required  that  the  dissentient  should 
knoAv  himself  to  possess  the  genius,  and  foreknow  that  he  should 
acquire  the  reputation,  of  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  or  even  of  a 
Reid  or  Beat  tie  ?  But  as  this  knowledge  and  prescience  are 
impossible  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  could  mean  no 
more  than  a  strong  inward  conviction,  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
rule,  if  it  were  universally  established,  would  encourage  the  pre- 
sumptuous, and  condemn  modest  and  humble  minds  alone  to 
silence.  And  as  this  silence  could  not  acquit  the  individual's 
own  mind  of  presumption,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  con- 
scious acquiescence  ;  modesty  itself  must  become  an  inert  quality, 
which  even  in  private  society  never  displays  its  charms  more 
unequivocally  than  in  its  mode  of  reconciling  moral  deference 
with  intellectual  courage,  and  general  diffidence  with  sincerity 
in  the  avowal  of  the  particular  conviction. 

We  must  seek  then  elsewhere  for  the  true  marks,  by  which 
presumption  or  arrogance  may  be  detected,  and  on  which  the 
charge  may  be  grounded  with  little  hazard  of  mistake  or  injus- 
tice. And  as  I  confine  my  present  observations  to  literature,  I 
deem  such  criteria  neither  difficult  to  detennine  nor  to  apply. 
The  first  mark,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  frequent  bare  assertion 
of  opinions  not  generally  received,  without  condescending  to  pre- 
fix or  annex  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  such  opinions  were 
formed  ;  especially  if  this  absence  of  logical  courtesy  is  supplied 
by  contemptuous  or  abusive  treatment  of  such  as  happen  to  doubt 
of,  or  oppose,  the  decisive  ipse  dixi.  But  to  assert,  however 
nakedly,  that  a  passage  in  a  lewd  novel,  in  which  the  Sacred 
Writings  are  denounced  as  more  likely  to  pollute  the  young  and 
innocent  mind  than  a  romance  notorious  for  its  indecency — to  as- 
sert, I  say,  that  such  a  passage  argues  equal  impudence  and 
ignorance  in  its  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  and  publishing 
it — this  is  not  arrogance  ;  although  to  a  vast  majority  of  the 
decent  part  of  our  countr}'men  it  would  be  superfluous  as  a  truism, 
if  it  were  exclusively  an  author's  business  to  convey  or  revive 
knowledge,  and  not  sometimes  his  duty  to  awaken  the  indigna- 
tion of  Ills  reader  by  the  expression  of  his  own. 

A  second  species  of  this  unainiable  quality,  which  has  been 
often  distinguislied  by  the  name  of  Warburtonian  arrogance,  be- 
trays it.s(.*lf,  not  as  in  the  former,  ]>y  proud  or  petulant  omission  of 
nr(x>f  or  argiunent,  but  by  the  liabit  f)f  ascribing  weakness  of  in- 
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lellect,  or  want  of  taste  and  sensibility,  or  hardness  of  heart,  or 
corruption  of  moral  principle,  to  all  who  deny  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  or  the  fairness  of  the 
reasoninp:  adduced  in  its  support.  This  is  indeed  not  essentially 
diflcrent  from  the  first,  but  assumes  a  separate  character  from  its 
accompaniments  :  for  though  both  the  doctrine  and  its  proofs 
may  have  been  legitimately  supplied  by  the  understanding,  yet 
the  bitterness  of  personal  crimination  will  resolve  itself  into  naked 
assertion.  We  are,  therefore,  authorized  by  experience,  and  justi- 
fied on  the  principle  of  self-defence  and  by  the  law  of  fair  retalia- 
tion, in  attributing  it  to  a  vicious  temper  arrogant  from  irritability, 
or  irritable  from  arrogance.  This  learned  arrogance  admits  of 
many  gradations,  and  is  aggravated  or  palliated,  accordingly  as 
the  point  in  dispute  has  been  more  or  less  controverted,  as  the 
reasoning  bears  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion  to  the  vimlence 
of  the  personal  detraction,  and  as  the  person  or  parties,  who  are 
the  objects  of  it,  are  more  or  less  respected,  more  or  less  worthy 
of  respect.* 

Lastly,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  just  imputation  of  presumption 

*  Had  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  more  skilfully  appro- 
priated his  coarse  eloquence  of  abuse,  his  customary  assurances  of  the 
idiocy,  both  in  head  and  heart,  of  all  his  opponents ;  if  he  had  employed 
those  vigorous  arguments  of  his  own  vehement  humor  in  the  defence  of 
trutlis  acknowledged  and  reverenced  by  learned  men  in  general ;  or  if  he 
had  confined  them  to  the  names  of  Chubb,  Woolston,  and  other  precursors 
of  Thomas  Paine ;  we  should  perhaps  stiU.  characterize  his  mode  of  con- 
troversy by  its  rude  violence,  but  not  so  often  have  heard  his  name  used, 
even  by  those  who  have  never  read  his  writings,  as  a  proverbial  expression 
for  learned  arrogance.  But  when  a  novel  and  doubtful  hypothesis  of  his 
own  formation  was  the  citadel  to  be  defended,  and  his  mephitic  hand- 
granados  were  thrown  with  the  fury  of  lawless  despotism  at  the  fair  repu- 
tation of  a  Sykes  and  a  Lardner,  we  not  only  confii-m  the  verdict  of  liis  in- 
dependent contemporaries,  but  cease  to  wonder,  that  arrogance  should 
render  men  objects  of  contempt  in  many,  and  of  aversion  in  all,  instances, 
when  it  was  capable  of  hurrying  a  Christian  teacher  of  equal  talents  and 
learning  into  a  slanderous  vulgarity,  which  escapes  our  disgust  only  when 
we  see  the  writer's  own  reputation  the  sole  victim.  But  throughout  hia 
great  work,  and  the  pamphlets  in  which  he  supported  it,  he  always  seema 
to  write  as  if  he  had  deemed  it  a  duty  of  decorimi  to  publish  his  fancies  on 
the  Mosaic  Law  as  the  Law  itself  was  delivered,  that  is,  in  thunders  and 
lightnings :  or  as  if  he  had  appUed  to  his  own  book  instead  of  the  sacred 
mount,  the  menace, — There  shall  not  a  hand  touch  it  but  he  shall  surely  be 
stoned  or  shot  through. 
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when  an  indi\'idual  obtrudes  on  the  public  eye,  with  all  the  high 
pretensions  of  originahty,  opinions  and  observations,  in  regard  to 
which  he  must  plead  wilful  ignorance  in  order  to  be  acquitted  of 
dishonest  plagiarism.  On  the  same  seat  must  the  writer  be 
placed,  who  in  a  disquisition  on  any  important  subject  proves,  by 
falsehoods  either  of  omission  or  of  positive  error,  that  he  has  neg- 
lected to  possess  himself,  not  only  of  the  information  requisite  for 
tliis  particular  subject ;  but  even  of  those  acquirements,  and  that 
general  knowledge,  which  could  alone  authorize  him  to  com- 
mence a  pubhc  instructor.  This  is  an  office  wliich  can  not  be 
procured  gratis.  The  industry,  necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of 
its  functions,  is  its  purchase-money ;  and  the  absence  or  in- 
sulficiency  of  the  same  is  so  far  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  im- 
plies a  presumption  in  the  literal  as  well  as  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  He  lias  taken  a  thing  before  he  had  acquired  any 
right  or  title  thereto. 

If  in  addition  to  tliis  unfitness  which  every  man  possesses  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  his  aim  should  be  to  imsettle  a  general 
belief  closely  connected  with  public  and  private  quiet ;  and  if  his 
language  and  mamier  be  avowedly  calculated  for  the  illiterate, 
and  perhaps  hcentious,  part  of  his  countrj^men  ;  disgusting  as  his 
presumption  must  appear,  it  is  yet  lost  or  evanescent  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  his  guilt.  That  Hobbes  translated  Homer  into 
English  verse  and  published  his  translation,  furnishes  no  positive 
evidence  of  his  self-conceit,  thoiigh  it  implies  a  great  lack  of  self- 
knowledge  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  poetry.*^  A 
strong  wish  oltcn  impo.ses  itself  on  the  mind  for  an  actual  power  : 
tlie  mistake  is  favored  by  the  iimocent  pleasure  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  versification,  perhaps  by  the  approbation  of  intimates  ; 
and  the  candidate  asks  from  more  impartial  readers  that  sentence, 
which  nature  has  not  enabled  him  to  anticipate.  But  when  the 
philosopher  of  Malme.<l)ury  waged  war  with  AYalhs  and  the 
fundamental  truths  of  pure  geometry,  every  instance  of  liis  gross 
ignorance  and  utter  misconception  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
science  he  proposed  to  confute,  furnished  an  unanswerable  fact  iq 

*  At  the  time  I  wrote  this  essay,  aiid  indeed  till  the  present  mouth, 
Decemlxir,  1818,  Iliad  never  seen  Hubbes'  transLatiou  of  the  Odyssey,  whicL, 
I  now  find,  is  by  no  means  to  bespok.n  of  eontemptuously.  It  is  doubtleu 
as  much  too  ballad-like,  n»  the  hiter  versions  are  too  epic;  but  still,  on  ti  j 
whole,  it  leaves  a  much  truer  imj»n'6rio:i  of  (he  orit^iiial. 
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proof  of  liis  liigh  presumption  ;  and  the  confident  and  insulting 
language  of  the  attack  leaves  the  judicious  reader  in  as  little 
doubt  of  his  gross  arrogance.  An  illiterate  mechanic,  who  mis- 
taking some  disturbance  of  his  nerves  for  a  miraculous  call  pro- 
ceeds  alone  to  convert  a  tribe  of  savages,  Avhose  language  he  can 
have  no  natural  means  of  acquiring,  may  have  been  misled  by 
impulses  veiy  difierent  from  those  of  high  self-opinion  ;  but  the 
illiterate  perpetrator  of  the  *  Age  of  Reason'  must  have  had  his 
very  conscience  stupefied  by  the  habitual  intoxication  of  presump- 
tuous arrogance,  and  his  common  sense  over-clouded  by  the  va- 
pors from  his  heart. 

As  long  therefore  as  I  obtrude  no  unsupported  assertions  on 
my  readers  ;  and  as  long  as  I  state  my  opimons  and  the  evidence 
which  induced  or  compelled  me  to  adopt  them,  with  calmness 
and  that  diffidence  in  myself,  which  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  justness  of  the  opinions  themselves  ; 
while  I  attack  no  man's  private  life  from  any  cause,  and  detract 
from  no  man's  honors  in  his  public  character,  from  the  truth  of 
his  doctrines,  or  the  merits  of  his  compositions,  without  detailing 
all  my  reasons  and  resting  the  result  solely  on  the  argimients  ad- 
duced ;  while  I  moreover  explain  fully  the  motives  of  duty,  which 
uifluenced  me  in  resolving  to  institute  such  investigation  ;  while 
I  confine  all  asperity  of  censure,  and  all  expressions  of  contempt, 
to  gross  ^-iolations  of  truth,  honor,  and  decency,  to  the  base  cor- 
rupter and  the  detected  slanderer  ;  while  I  A\Tite  on  no  subject, 
wliich  I  have  not  studied  viith  my  best  attention,  on  no  subject 
which  my  education  and  acquirements  have  incapacitated  me 
from  properly  understanding  ;  and  above  all  while  I  approve 
myself,  ahke  in  praise  and  in  blame,  in  close  reasoning  and  in 
impassioned  declamation,  a  steady  friend  to  the  two  best  and 
surest  friends  of  all  men,  truth  and  honesty  ;  I  will  not  fear  an 
accusation  of  either  presumption  or  aiTogance  from  the  good  and 
the  wise,  I  shall  pity  it  from  the  weak,  and  welcome  it  from  the 
wicked. 
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In  eodem  pedore  nullum  est  honestorum  turpiumque  consortium :  et  cogi- 
tare  optima  simul  ac  deterrima  non  magis  est  unius  a7iimi  quam  ejusdem 
hominix  bonum  esse  ac  malum.  qxjinctilian.* 

There  is  no  fellowship  of  houor  and  baseness  in  the  same  breast ;  and  to 
combine  the  best  and  the  worst  designs  is  no  more  possible  in  one  mind, 
than  it  is  for  the  same  man  to  be  at  the  same  instant  virtuous  and  vicious. 

Cognitio  veritatis  omni^i  falsa,  si  modoproferantur,  etiam  qumprius  inau- 
dita  erant,  et  dijudicare  et  subvertere  idonea  est.  augustin. 

A  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  equal  to  the  task  both  of  discerning  and  of 
confuting  all  false  assertions  and  erroneous  arguments,  though  never  before 
met  with,  if  only  they  may  freely  be  brought  forward. 

I  HAVE  said,  that  my  very  system  compels  me  to  make  every 
fair  appeal  to  the  feelings,  the  imagination,  and  even  the  fancy. 
If  these  are  to  be  withholden  from  the  service  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  happiness,  to  what  purpose  were  they  given  ?  In  whose 
service  are  they  retained  ?  I  have  indeed  considered  the  dispro- 
portion of  human  passions  to  their  ordinary  objects  among  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  of  our  future  destination,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  them  to  their  rightful  claimants,  the  most  impe- 
lious  duty  and  the  noblest  task  of  genius.  The  verbal  enunciation 
of  this  master  truth  could  scarcely  he  new  to  me  at  any  period  of 
my  life  since  earliest  youth  ;  but  I  well  remember  the  particular 
time,  when  the  words  first  became  more  than  words  to  me,  when 
they  incorporated  with  a  living  conviction,  and  took  their  place 
among  the  realities  of  my  being.  On  some  wide  common  or  open 
heath,  peopled  with  ant-hills,  during  some  one  of  the  gray  cloudy 
days  of  late  autumn,  many  of  my  readers  may  have  noticed  the  ef- 
(ect  of  a  sudden  and  momentary  flash  of  sunshine  on  all  the  count  less 
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little  animals  within  his  view,  aware  too  that  the  self-same  influ- 
ence was  darted  co-instantaneously  over  all  their  swarming  cities 
as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach ;  may  have  observed,  with  what  a 
kindly  force  the  gleam  stirs  and  quickens  them  all,  and  will  have 
experienced  no  unpleasurable  shock  of  feeling  in  seeing  myriads 
of  myriads  of  living  and  sentient  beings  united  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  one  gay  sensation,  one  joyous  activity  I  But  awful  in- 
deed is  the  same  appearance  in  a  multitude  of  rational  beings, 
our  fellow-men,  in  M'honi  too  the  ofiect  is  produced  not  so  much 
by  the  external  occasion  as  from  the  active  quality  of  their  own 
thoughts.  I  had  walked  from  Gottingen  in  the  year  1799,  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  on  her  visit  to  the 
Baron  Von  Hartzberg's  seat,  five  miles  from  the  University.  The 
spacious  outer  court  of  the  palace  was  crowded  with  men  and  wo- 
men, a  sea  of  heads,  with  a  number  of  children  rising  out  of  it 
from  their  fathers'  shoulders.  After  a  buzz  of  two  hours'  expecta- 
tion, the  avant-courier  rode  at  full  speed  into  the  court.  At  the 
loud  cracks  of  his  long  whip  and  the  tramphng  of  his  horse's 
hoofs,  the  universal  shock  and  thrill  of  emotion — I  have  not  lan- 
guage to  convey  it — expressed  as  it  Avas  in  such  manifold  looks 
gestures,  and  attitudes,  yet  with  one  and  the  same  feeling  in  the 
eyes  of  all  I  Recovermg  from  the  first  inevitable  contagion  of 
sympathy,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  though  in  a  language  to 
myself  alone  uitelligible,  "  0  man  I  ever  nobler  than  thy  circum- 
stances I  Spread  but  the  mist  of  obscure  feeling  over  any  form, 
and  even  a  woman  incapable  of  blessing  or  of  injuring  thee  shall 
be  welcomed  with  an  intensity  of  emotion  adequate  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  1" 

To  a  creature  so  highly,  so  fearfully  gifted, — who,  alienated  as 
he  is  by  a  sorcery  scarcely  less  mysterious  than  the  nature  on 
wliich  it  is  exercised,  yet,  like  the  fabled  son  of  Jove  in  the  evil 
day  of  his  sensual  bewitchment,  hfts  the  spindles  and  distafls  of 
Omphale  with  the  arm  of  a  giant — to  such  a  creature  truth  is 
self-restoration  :  for  that  which  is  the  correlative  of  truth,  the  ex- 
istence of  absolute  Ufe,  is  the  only  object  which  can  attract  to- 
ward it  the  whole  depth  and  mass  of  his  fluctuating  being,  and 
alone  therefore  can  unite  calmness  with  elevation.  But  it  must 
be  tnith  without  alloy  and  misophisticated.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  indistinct  conceptions,  as  the  counterfeits  of  the  ideal  and  tran- 
ecendant,  that  evil  and  vanity  exercise  their  tyranny  on  the  feel 
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ings  of  man.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  politic  if  not  wise  ,  but 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  in  the  pretended  chi  Iren 
of  light,  than  to  enlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  truth,  and 
yet  rest  their  hopes  on  an  alliance  with  delusion. 

As  one  among  the  numerous  artifices,  by  which  austere  truths 
are  to  be  softened  do\\-ii  into  palatable  falsehoods,  and  virtue  and 
\Tce,  hke  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  to  receive  that  insensible  clitia- 
pien  which  is  to  make  them  meet  each  other  half-way,  I  have 
an  especial  dislike  to  the  expression,  pious  frauds.  Piety  indeed 
shrinks  from  the  very  phrase,  as  an  attempt  to  mix  poison  with 
the  cup  of  blessing  :  while  the  expediency  of  the  measures  which 
the  words  were  intended  to  recommend  or  palliate,  appears  mere 
and  more  suspicious,  as  the  range  of  our  experience  widens,  and  our 
acquaintance  with  the  records  of  histor}^  becomes  more  extensive 
and  accurate.  One  of  the  most  seductive  arguments  of  infidelity 
grounds  itself  on  the  numerous  passages  in  the  works  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  asserting  the  lawfuhiess  of  deceit  for  a  good  purpose. 
For  how  can  we  rely  on  their  testimony  concerning  the  supernat- 
ural facts  ?  That  the  Fathers  held,  almost  without  exception, 
that  "  wholly  without  breach  of  duty  it  is  allowed  to  the  teach- 
ers and  heads  of  the  Christian  Church  to  employ  artifices,  to  in- 
termix falsehoods  with  truths,  and  especially  to  deceive  the  ene- 
mies of  the  faith,  provided  only  they  hereby  serve  the  interests  of 
truth  and  the  advantage  of  mankmd,"*  is  the  unwilling  confes- 
sion of  RiBOF.  St.  Jerome,  as  is  shown  by  the  citations  of  this 
learned  theologian,  boldly  attributes  this  management — -fahitatem 
disjjensativam — even  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  why  speak 
T  of  the  advantage  given  to  the  opponents  of  Christianity  ?    Alas  I 

*  De  ceconom.  Patrum.  Integrxim  omnino  doctoribus  et  ccetus  Christiani 
antiaiitibus  esse,  xd  dolos  ver sent,  falsa  veris  inter misceant,  et  imprimis  religi- 
onis  hostes  fallant,  dummodo  veritatis  commodis  et  utilitati  inserviant. — I 
trust,  I  need  not  add,  that  the  imputation  of  such  principles  of  action  to  the 
first  inspired  propagators  of  Christianity,  is  founded  on  a  gross  misconstruc- 
tion of  those  passages  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  the  necessity  of 
employing  different  arguments  to  men  of  different  capacities  and  prejudices, 
is  supposed  and  acceded  to.  In  other  words,  St.  Paul  strove  to  speak  in- 
telligibly, willingly  sacrificed  indifferent  things  to  matters  of  importance, 
and  acted  courteously  as  a  man,  in  order  to  win  attention  as  an  Apostle.  A 
traveller  prefers  for  daily  use  the  coin  of  the  nation  through  which  he  is 
passing,  to  bullion  or  the  mintage  of  liis  own  country;  and  is  this  to  justify 
a  succeeding  traveller  in  the  use  of  counterfeit  coin  ? 
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to  tliis  doctrine  chiefly,  and  to  the  practices  derived  from  it,  we 
must  attribute  the  utter  corruption  of  the  reh^on  itself  for  so 
many  ages,  and  even  now  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  By  a  system  of  accommodating  truth  to  falsehood,  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  gradually  changed  the  life  and  light  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  very  superstitions  which  they  were  conrmiis&ioncd 
to  disperse,  and  thus  paganized  Christianity  in  order  to  christen 
Paganism.  At  this  very  hour  Europe  groans  and  bleeds  in  con- 
sequence. 

►So  much  in  proof  and  exemplification  of  the  probable  expedi- 
ency of  pious  deception,  as  suggested  by  its  known  and  recorded 
consequences.  An  honest  man,  however,  possesses  a  clearer 
light  than  that  of  history.  He  knows,  that  by  sacrificing  the 
law  of  liis  reason  to  the  maxim  of  pretended  prudence,  he  pur 
chases  the  sword  with  the  loss  of  the  arm  that  is  to  wield  it 
The  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  own  moral  being,  are  the  ground 
and  condition  of  all  other  duties ;  and  to  set  our  nature  at  strife 
with  itself  for  a  good  purpose,  implies  the  same  sort  of  prudence, 
as  a  priest  of  Diana  would  have  manifested,  who  should  have 
proposed  to  dig  up  the  celebrated  charcoal  foundations  of  the 
mighty  temple  of  Ephesus,  in  order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  burnt- 
ofi^erings  on  its  altars.  Truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  may  bo 
distinguished  from  each  other,  but  can  not  be  di\'ided.  They 
subsist  by  a  mutual  co-inherence,  which  gives  a  shadow  of  di- 
vinity even  to  our  human  nature.  Will  ye  speak  v:ickcdlij  for 
God  ;  and  talk  deceitfully  for  liim  ?^  is  a  searching  question, 
which  most  afiectingly  represents  the  grief  and  impatience  of 
an  uncorrupted  mind  at  perceiving  a  good  cause  defended  by  ill 
means  :  and  assuredly  if  any  temptation  can  provoke  a  well- 
regulated  temper  to  intolerance,  it  is  the  shameless  assertion, 
that  truth  and  falsehood  are  indifierent  in  their  o^^'n  natures ; 
that  the  former  is  as  often  injurious  (and  therefore  criminal)  as 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  on  many  occasions  as  beneficial  (and 
consequently  meritorious)  as  the  former. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  place  immediately  be- 
fore my  readers  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  light,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  moral  obligation  respecting  the  communication  of  truth, 
its  extent  and  conditions.  I  would  fain  obviate  all  apprehen- 
sions cither  of  my  incaution  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  any  insincerfl 

*  Job  xiii    1  — Ed. 
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reserve  on  the  other,  by  proving  that  the  more  strictly  we  ad« 
here  to  the  letter  of  the  moral  law  in  this  respect,  the  more  com- 
pletely shall  we  reconcile  that  law  with  prudence  ;  thus  securing 
a  purity  in  the  principle  without  mischief  from  the  practice.  I 
would  not,  1  could  not  dare,  address  my  countrpnen  as  a  friend, 
if  I  might  not  justify  the  assumption  of  that  sacred  title  by  more 
than  mere  veracity,  by  open-heartedness.  Pleasure,  most  often 
delusive,  may  be  born  of  delusion.  Pleasure,  herself  a  sorceress, 
may  pitch  her  tents  on  enchanted  ground.  But  happiness  (or,  to 
use  a  far  more  accurate  as  well  as  more  comprehensive  term, 
solid  well-being)  can  be  built  on  virtue  alone,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity have  truth  for  its  foundation.  Add,  too,  the  known  fact  that 
the  meanest  of  men  feels  himself  insulted  by  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  deceive  him ;  and  hates  and  despises  the  man  who  has 
attempted  it.  What  place  then  is  left  in  the  heart  for  virtue  to 
build  on,  if  in  any  case  we  may  dare  practise  on  others  what  we 
should  feel  as  a  cruel  and  contemptuous  wrong  in  our  own  per- 
sons ?  Every  parent  possesses  the  opportunity  of  observing  how 
deeply  children  resent  the  injury  of  a  delusion ;  and  if  men 
laugh  at  the  falsehoods  that  were  imposed  on  themselves  during 
their  childhood,  it  is  because  they  are  not  good  and  wise  enough 
to  contemplate  the  past  in  the  present,  and  so  to  produce  by  a 
virtuous  and  thoughtful  sensibility  that  continuity  in  their  self- 
consciousness,  Avhich  nature  has  made  the  law  of  their  animal 
life.  Ingratitude,  sensuality,  and  hardness  of  heart,  all  flow  from 
this  source.  Men  are  ungrateful  to  others  only  when  they  have 
cease.^  to  look  back  on  their  former  selves  with  joy  and  tender- 
ness. They  exist  in  fragments.  Annihilated  as  to  the  past,  they 
are  dead  to  the  future,  or  seek  for  the  proofs  of  it  everywhere, 
only  not  ^*v'here  alone  they  can  be  found)  in  themselves.  A 
contemporary  poet  has  expressed  and  illustrated  this  sentiintn* 
with  equal  fineness  of  thought  and  tenderness  of  feeling  : — 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  ! 
So  was  it,  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  let  it  bo,  when  I  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die. 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 
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Aud  I  would  "vnsh  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.* 

WoUDSWSo^lU. 

Alas  I  the  pernicious  influence  of"  this  lax  morality  extends 
from  the  nurseiy  and  the  school  to  the  cabinet  and  senate.  It  is  a 
common  weakness  with  men  in  power,  who  have  used  dissimu- 
lation successfully,  to  form  a  passion  for  the  use  of  it,  dupes  to 
the  love  of  duping- 1  A  pride  is  flattered  by  these  lies.  He  whc 
fancies  tliat  he  must  be  perpetually  stooping  down  to  tlie  preju- 
dices of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  perpetually  reminding  and  re- 
assuring himself  of  his  own  vast  superiority  to  them.  But  no  real 
greatness  can  long  co-exist  with  deceit.  The  whole  faculties  of 
man  must  hd  exerted  in  order  to  noble  energies  ;  and  he  who  is 
not  earnestly  sincere,  lives  in  but  half  his  being,  self-muti- 
lated, self-paralyzed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  which  has  drawn  me  into 
this  discussion,  that,  I  mean,  in  which  the  morality  of  intentional 
falsehood  is  asserted,  may  safely  be  trusted  to  the  reader's  own 
moral  sense.  Is  it  a  groundless  apprehension,  that  the  patrons 
and  admirers  of  such  publications  may  receive  the  punishment 
of  their  indiscretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ? 
The  suspicion  of  Methodism  must  be  expected  by  every  man  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  carries  his  examination  respecting  the 
books  which  are  to  lie  on  his  breakfast-table,  farther  than  te 
their  freedom  from  gross  verbal  indecencies,  and  broad  avowale 
of  Atheism  in  the  title-page.     For  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 

*  I  am  informed,  that  these  very  lines  have  been  cited,  as  a  specimen 
of  despicable  puerihty.  So  much  the  "worse  for  the  citer.  Not  willingly 
in  his  presence  would  I  behold  the  sun  setting  behind  our  mountains,  or 
listen  to  a  tale  of  distress  or  virtue ;  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  quiet 
tear  on  my  own  cheek.  But  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead !  The  poet  sang 
for  the  living.  Of  what  value  indeed,  to  a  sane  mind,  are  the  hkings 
or  dislikings  of  one  man,  groimded  on  the  mere  assertions  of  another  ? 
Opinions  formed  from  opinions — ^^vhat  are  they,  but  clouds  sailing  imder 
f loud?,  which  impress  shadows  upon  shadows  ? 

Fnngiim  pelle  procuf,  jubeo  ;  nain  quid  mihi  fioirjo  ? 
Conveniunt  slomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 

I  was  always  plea.sed  with  the  motto  placed  under  the  figure  of  the 
f  oeemary  in  old  herbals : — 

Apage,  sns  !     Hand  tibi  spiro. 
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First  Cause  may  be  ridiculed  in  the  notes  of  one  poem,  or  placed 
doubtfully  as  one  of  two  or  three  possible  hj'potheses,  in  the  very 
opening  of  another  poem,  and  both  be  considered  as  works  of 
safe  promiscuous  reading  virginibiis  pueTisque :  and  this,  too,  by 
many  a  father  of  a  family,  who  would  hold  himself  highly  culpable 
in  permitting  his  child  to  form  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  person  of  loose  habits,  and  think  it  even  criminal  to  re- 
ceive into  liis  house  a  private  tutor  without  a  previous  inquiry 
concerning  his  opinions  and  principles,  as  well  as  his  mamiers 
and  outward  conduct.  How  little  I  am  an  enemy  to  free  in- 
quiry of  the  boldest  kind,  and  in  which  the  authors  have  difiered 
the  most  widely  from  my  o^Y\\  convictions  and  the  general  faith, 
provided  only,  the  inquiry  be  conducted  with  that  seriousness, 
which  naturally  accompanies  the  love  of  truth,  and  be  evidently 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  those  only,  who  may  be  presumed 
capable  of  weighing  the  arguments, — I  shall  have  abundant  oc- 
casion of  proving  in  the  course  of  this  work,  Quin  ipsa  j^hiloso- 
j)hia  talibus  e  disjnitationibtis  non  ?iisi  boicjiciuni  recipit.  Nam 
si  vera  proponit  homo  ingoiiosus  veritatisque  amans^  nova  ad 
earn  acccssio  jiet :  si?i  falsa,  refutatione  eorwni  priorcs  tanto 
magis  stabiliciihir .* 

The  assertion,  that  truth  is  often  no  less  dangerous  than  false- 
hood, sounds  less  offensively  at  the  first  hearing,  only  because  it 
hides  its  deformity  in  an  equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the 
word  truth.  What  may  be  rightly  affirmed  of  truth,  used  as 
synonymous  with  verbal  accuracy,  is  transferred  to  it  in  its  higher 
sense  of  veracity.  By  verbal  truth,  we  mean  no  more  than  the 
correspondence  of  a  given  fact  to  given  words.  In  moral  truth, 
we  involve  likewise  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  that  his  words 
should  correspond  to  his  thoughts  in  the  sense  in  which  he  ex- 

*  Galilei,  Syst.  Cosm.  p.  42. — Moreover,  philosophy  itself  can  not  but 
derive  benefit  from  such  discussious.  For  if  a  man  of  genius  and  a  lover  of 
truth  briugs  just  positions  before  the  public,  there  is  a  fresh  accession  to 
the  stock  of  philosophic  insight;  but  if  erroneous  positions,  tlie  former 
truths  will  by  their  confutation  be  established  so  much  the  more  firmly. 

The  original  is  in  the  following  words : — 

Lafilosofia  mcdesima  non  pud  se  non  ricever  benefizio  dalle  nostre  dispute  ; 
perchc  se  i  nostri  pensieri  saranno  veri,  nuovi  acquisti  si  saranno  fatti  ;  st 
Jalsiy  col  ributtargli,  marjgiormcntc  vcrranno  confcrmate  le  prime  dotirinc. 

Dial'.  1.  44.  IskIov.  }114.—L\L 
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pects  them  lo  be  understood  by  others  :  and  in  this  latter  import 
we  are  always  supposed  to  use  tho  Aord,  whenever  we  speak  of 
truth  absokitely,  or  as  a  possible  subject  of  moral  merit  or  de- 
merit It  is  verbally  true,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  is  writ- 
ten :  As  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner,  and  he  that  sweareth  as  lu 
that  fear eth  an  oath.  A  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the 
sun,  tJian  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  he  merry.  There  is  one 
event  unto  all :  the  living  knoio  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  theij  any  more  a  reicard* 
But  he  who  should  repeat  these  words,  with  this  assurance,  tc 
an  ignorant  man  in  the  hour  of  his  temptation,  lingering  at  the 
door  of  the  alehouse,  or  hesitating  as  to  the  testimony  required  of 
him  in  the  court  of  justice,  would,  spite  of  this  verbal  truth,  be  a 
liar,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  conscience.  Veracity, 
therefore,  not  mere  accuracy  ;  to  convey  truth,  not  merely  to  say 
it,  is  the  point  of  duty  in  dispute  :  and  the  o^ly  difficulty  in  the 
mind  of  an  honest  man  arises  from  the  doubt,  whether  more  than 
veracity,  that  is,  the  truth  and  notliing  but  the  truth — is  not 
demanded  of  him  by  the  law  of  conscience  ;  whether  it  does  not 
exact  simplicity  ;  that  is,  the  truth  only,  and  the  w^hole  truth. 
If  we  can  solve  this  difficulty,  if  we  can  determine  the  conditions 
under  wliich  the  law  of  universal  reason  commands  the  commu- 
nication of  the  truth  independently  of  consequences,  we  shall  then 
be  enabled  to  judge  whether  there  is  any  such  probability  of  evil 
consequences  from  such  communication,  as  can  justify  the  asser- 
tion of  its  occasional  criminality,  as  can  perplex  us  in  the  con- 
ception, or  disturb  us  in  the  performance,  of  our  duty. 

The  conscience,  or  effective  reason,  commands  the  design  of 
conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  when  this 
is  practicable  :  but  at  all  events  a  right  notion,  or  none  at  all. 
A  schoolmaster  is  under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  certain  rule 
in  simple  arithmetic  empirically, — (do  so  and  so,  and  the  sum 
will  always  prove  true)  ; — the  necessary  truth  of  the  rule — that 
is,  that  the  rule  having  been  adhered  to,  the  sum  must  alwa} 
prove  true — requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematica 
for  its  demonstration.  He,  however,  conveys  a  right  notioi:, 
♦iiough  he  can  not  convey  the  adequate  one. 

•  Eccles.  viii.  16  ;  ix.  2,  6  —  fili 
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\htkufiaBii}  Kapra  fitv  dxpe/Jei,  Kapra  6^  ^?MTTTei  Tdv  IxofTa.  Q^eA«; 
tt^v  Tdv  dt^ibv  avdpa,  ^/A-rei  di  top  pTjldiu^  ^uvei'VTa  rruv  l-og  koX  h  Trarri 
6^[ju^.  Xp^  6^  Koipov  fiirpa  ddivaf  go^lt]^  yap  ovro^  opo^.  Ei  ii  oi  l^u 
Koipov  pTjGiv  fiovGLKT/v  TTfTVT/ierwf  ueicotmiVf  ov  "TTopa  dixovTat  ev  dpyi^ 
yvufjtjjVf  airirjv  &  exovoi  (luplac. 

AyAXARCHUS,  apud  Stobaeum,  Serm.  xxxiv.* 

General  knowledge  aad  ready  talent  may  be  of  very  great  benefit,  bul 
they  may  likewise  be  of  very  great  di&eervice  to  the  possessor.  They  are 
highly  advantageous  lo  the  man  of  soimd  judgment,  and  dexterous  in  ap- 
plying them ;  but  they  injure  your  fluent  holder-forth  on  all  subjects  in  all 
companies.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  measures  of  the  time  and  occasion : 
for  this  is  the  very  boundary  of  wisdom — (that  by  which  it  is  defined,  and 
distinguished  from  mere  ability).  But  he,  who  without  regard  to  the  im- 
fitness  of  the  time  and  the  audience,  will  soar  in  the  high  region  of  his 
fancies  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes  about  him,  wiU  not  acquire  the 
credit  of  seriousness  amidst  fi'ivohty,  but  will  be  condemned  fur  his  silli- 
Qe«8,  as  the  greatest  idler  of  the  company,  because  the  most  unseasonable. 

The  moral  law,  it  has  been  showii,  permits  an  inadequate 
eommunication  of  imsophisticated  truth,  on  the  condition  that  it 
alone  is  practicable,  and  binds  us  to  silence  when  neither  an  ade- 
quate, nor  even  a  right,  exposition  of  the  truth  is  in  our  power. 
We  must  first  inquire  then, — what  is  necessar}'  to  constitute,  and 
what  may  allowably  accompany,  a  right  thougli  inadequate  no- 
tion,— and,  secondly,  what  are  the  circumstances,  from  which  we 
may  deduce  the  impracticability  of  conveying  even  a  right  notion  ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  circumstances  it  therefore  be- 
comes our  duty  to  ascertain.  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  the 
conscience  demands  :  1.  That  it  should  be  the  wish  and  design 
of  the  mind  to  convey  the  truth  only  ;  that  if  in  addition  to  the 
uegalive  loss  imphed  in  its  inadequateness,  the  notion  cor.miuni- 
eated  should  l»'ad  to  any  positive  error,  the  cause  should  li*»  in 

•  Edit.  Gaisford— £<£ 
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the  fault  or  defect  of  the  recipient,  not  of  the  comma lieator,  whose 
paramount  duty,  whose  inalienable  right,  it  is  to  pnjserve  his  own 
integrity,*  the  integral  character  of  his  own  moral  being,  f^df- 
rcspcct  ;  the  reverence  which  he  owes  to  the  presence  oi"  liuman- 
ity  in  the  person  of  his  neighbor  ;  the  reverential  upholding  of 
the  faith  of  man  in  man  ;  gratitude  for  the  particular  act  of 
confidence  ;  and  religious  awe  for  the  divine  purposes  in  the  gift 
of  language  ;  are  duties  too  sacred  and  important  to  be  sacnficed 
to  the  guesses  of  an  individual,  concerning  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  breach  of  them.  2.  It  is  further  required,  that 
the  supposed  error  shall  not  be  such  as  will  pervert  or  materially 
vitiate  the  imperfect  truth,  in  communicating  which  we  had  un- 
willingly,  though  not  perhaps  unwittingly,  occasioned  it.  A  bar- 
barian so  instructed  in  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  infinite 
Being  as  to  be  left  wholly  ignorant  of  his  moral  attributes,  would 
have  acquired  none  but  erroneous  notions  even  of  the  former.  At 
the  very  best,  he  would  gain  only  a  theory  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
with  ;  but  more  probably,  would  deduce  the  belief  of  a  Moloch 
or  a  Baal.  For  the  idea  of  an  irresistible,  inv-isible  Being,  nat- 
urally produces  terror  in  the  mind  of  uninstruetcd  and  uni)rotected 
man,  and  with  terror  there  will  be  associated  whatever  has  been 
accustomed  to  excite  it,  anger,  vengeance,  kc.  ;  as  is  proved  by 

*  The  best  and  most  forcible  sense  of  a  word  is  often  that  which  is  oou- 
tained  in  its  etymology.  The  author  of  the  poems,  the  Synagogue,  fre 
quently  affixed  to  Herbert's  Temple,  gives  the  original  purport  of  the  word 
'*  mtegrity,"  in  the  following  lines  of  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  eighth  poem  :* 

Next  to  sincerity,  remember  still. 

Thou  must  resolve  upon  integrity. 

God  will  hare  all  thou  hast,  thy  mind,  thy  will, 

Thy  thoughts,  thy  words,  thy  works, — 

And  again,  after  some  verses  on  constancy  and  himiility,  the  poem  omi 
eludes  with — 

He  that  desires  to  see 
The  face  of  God,  in  his  religion  must 
Sincere,  entire,  constant,  and  hmnble  be. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Herbert,  that  model  of  a  man,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  clergjman,  let  me  add,  that  the  quaintness  of  some  of  hii 
thoughts,  not  of  his  diction,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  pure,  manly 
and  unaffected,  has  blinded  modern  readers  to  the  great  general  merit  of 
his  poems,  which  are  for  the  most  part  exquisite  in  their  kind. 

•  Church-Porch.— ri 
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the  mythology  of  all  barbarous  nations.  Tliis  must  be  the  casa 
with  all  organized  truths  ;  the  component  parts  derive  their  sig- 
nificance from  the  idea  of  the  whole.  Bolingbroke  removed  love, 
justice,  and  choice,  from  power  and  intelligence,  and  yet  pre- 
tended to  have  left  unimpaired  the  conviction  of  a  Deity.  He 
might  as  consistently  have  paralyzed  the  optic  nerve,  and  then 
excused  himself  by  affirming,  that  he  had,  however,  not  touched 
Ihe  eye. 

The  third  condition  of  a  right  though  inadequate  notion  is,  that 
the  error  occasioned  be  greatly  outweighed  by  the  importance  of 
the  truth  commimicated.  The  rustic  would  have  httle  reason  to 
thank  the  philosopher,  who  should  give  him  true  conceptions  of 
the  folly  of  believing  in  ghosts,  omens,  dreams,  &c.  at  the  price 
of  abandoning  his  faith  in  divine  providence,  and  in  the  continued 
existence  of  hh  iellow-creatures  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of 
the  old  serpent  planted  by  the  Cadmuses  of  French  literature, 
under  Lewis  XV.,  produced  a  plenteous  crop  of  philosophers  and 
truth-trumpeters  of  this  kind,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  They 
taught  many  truths,  historical,  political,  physiological,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, and  diflused  their  notions  so  wddely,  that  the  very  ladies 
and  hair-dressers  of  Paris  became  fluent  encyclopedists  :  and  the 
sole  price  Avhich  their  scholars  paid  for  these  treasures  of  new  in- 
formation, was  to  believe  Cliristianity  an  imposture,  the  Scrip- 
tures a  forgery,  the  worsliip,  if  not  the  belief,  of  G  od  superstition, 
hell  a  fable,  heaven  a  dream,  our  life  without  providence,  and 
our  death  without  hope.  They  became  as  gods  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  of  this  Upas  tree  of  knowledge  and  liberty  had  opened  their 
eyes  to  perceive  that  they  were  no  more  than  beasts — somewhat 
more  cmining,  perhaps,  and  abundantly  more  mischievous.  What 
can  be  conceived  more  natural  than  the  result, — that  self-ac- 
knowledged beasts  should  first  act,  and  next  sufler  themselves  to 
be  treated,  as  beasts.  We  judge  by  comparison.  To  exclude  the 
great  is  to  magnify  the  Httle.  The  disbelief  of  essential  wisdom 
and  goodness,  necessarily  prepares  the  imagination  for  the  su- 
premacy of  cunning  with  malignity.  Folly  and  vice  have  their 
appropriate  rehgions,  as  well  as  virtue  and  true  knowledge  :  and 
in  some  way  or  other  fools  will  dance  round  the  golden  calf,  and 
wicked  men  beat  their  timbrels  and  kettle-drams  to, — 

— Moloch,  horrid  kiug,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  humau  Bacrifice  and  pareuts'  tenra. 
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My  leelings  have  led  me  on,  and  in  my  illustration  I  had 
almost  lost  from  my  view  the  subject  to  be  illustrated.  One 
condition  yet  remains  :  that  the  error  foreseen  shall  not  be  of  a 
kind  to  prevent  or  impede  the  after  acquirement  of  that  knowl- 
edge M'hicli  will  remove  it.  Observe,  how  graciously  nature  in- 
structs her  human  children.  She  can  not  give  us  the  knowledge 
derived  from  sijrht  without  occasioning  us  at  first  to  mistake 
images  of  retlection  for  substances.  But  the  ver)'  consequences 
of  the  delusion  lead  inevitably  to  its  detection  ;  and  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  error  rises  a  new  flower  of  knowledge.  We  not  only 
see,  but  are  enabled  to  discover  by  what  means  we  see.  So,  too, 
we  are  under  the  necessity,  in  given  circumstances,  of  mistaking 
a  square  for  a  round  object  :  but  ere  the  mistake  can  have  any 
practical  consequences,  it  is  not  only  removed,  but  in  its  removal 
gives  us  the  S}Tnbol  of  a  new  fact,  that  of  distance.  In  a  similar 
train  of  thought,  though  more  fancifully,  I  might  have  elucidated 
the  preceding  condition,  and  have  referred  our  hurrying  en- 
lighteners  and  revolutionary  amputators  to  the  gentleness  of  na- 
ture, in  the  oak  and  the  beech,  the  dr\'  foliage  of  which  she 
pushes  ofl'  only  by  the  propulsion  of  the  new  buds,  that  supply  its 
place.  My  friends  I  a  clothing  even  of  withered  leaves  is  better 
than  bareness. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  and  conditions  of  a  right 
notion,  it  remains  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
render  the  communication  of  it  impracticable,  and  oblige  us  of 
course,  to  abstain  from  the  attempt — oblige  us  not  to  convey  false- 
hood under  the  pretext  of  sajing  truth.  These  circumstances,  it 
is  plain,  must  consist  either  in  natural  or  moral  impediments. 
The  former,  including  the  obvious  gradatic  is  of  constitutional  in- 
sensibility and  derangement,  preclude  all  temptation  to  miscon- 
duct, as  well  as  all  probability  of  ill-consequences  from  accidental 
oversight,  on  the  part  of  the  communicator.  Far  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  impediments  from  moral  causes.  These  demand  all  the 
attention  and  forecast  of  the  genuine  lovers  of  truth  in  the  matter, 
the  manner,  and  the  time  of  their  communications  public  and 
private  ;  and  these  are  the  ordinar}'  materials  of  the  vain  and  the 
factious,  determme  them  in  the  choice  of  their  audiences  and  of 
their  arguments,  and  to  each  argiunent  give  powers  not  its  own. 
They  are  distinguishable  into  two  sources,  the  streams  from 
which,  however  most  ofteii  become  confluent,  namely,  liindrancea 
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from  igTiorance, — (I  here  use  the  word  in  relation  to  the  habits 
of  reasoning  as  well  as  to  the  previous  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
due  comprehension  of  the  subject,) — and  hindrances  from  pre- 
dominant passions.* 

From  both  these  the  law  of  conscience  commands  us  to  ab- 
stain, because  such  being  the  ignorance  and  such  the  passions  of 
•  the  supposed  auditors,  v»e  ought  to  deduce  the  impracticability  of 
conveying  not  only  adequate  but  even  right  notions  of  our  own 
convictions  :  much  less  does  it  permit  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
causes  of  this  impracticability  in  order  to  procure  nominal  prose- 
l}i;es,  each  of  whom  will  have  a  different,  and  all  a  false,  con- 
ception of  those  notions  that  were  to  be  conveyed  for  their  truth's 
sake  alone.  Wliatever  is,  or  but  for  some  defect  in  our  moral 
character  would  ha\e  been,  foreseen  as  preventing  the  convey- 
ance of  our  thoughts,  makes  the  attempt  an  act  of  self-contradic- 
tion :  and  whether  the  faulty  cause  exist  in  our  choice  of  unfit 
words  or  our  choice  of  unfit  auditors,  the  result  is  the  same  and 
so  is  the  guilt.     We  have  voluntarily  communicated  falsehood. 

Thus,  without  reference  to  consequences, — if  only  one  short 
digression  be  excepted — from  the  sole  principle  of  self-consistence 
or  moral  integrit}%  we  have  evolved  the  clue  of  right  reason, 
which  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  the  communication  of  truth. 
Now  then  let  me  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
reader,  whether  he  who  most  faithfully  adheres  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  of  conscience  will  not  likewise  act  in  strictest  correspon- 
dence to  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  sound  policy.  I  am  at 
least  unable  to  recollect  a  single  instance,  either  in  history  or  in 
my  personal  experience,  of  a  preponderance  of  injurious  conse- 
quences from  the  publication  of  any  truth,  under  the  observance 
of  the  moral  conditions  above  stated  :  much  less  can  I  even 
imagine  any  case,  in  which  truth,  as  truth,  can  be  pernicious. 
But  if  the  assertor  of  the  indifTerency  of  truth  and  falsehood  in 
their  own  natures,  attempt  to  justify  his  position  by  confining  the 
word  truth,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  correspondence  of  given 
words  to  given  facts,  without  reference  to  the  total  impression 
left  by  such  words, — what  is  this  more  than  to  assert,  that  ar- 
ticulated sounds  are  things  of  moral  indiderency  ; — and  that  we 
may  relate  a  fact  accurately,  and  nevertheless  deceive  gro-ssly  and 
wickedly  ?  Blifil  related  accurately  Tom  Jones's  riotous  joy 
*  See  Lay  Sermon  addressed  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  VI. 
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during  his  benefactor's  illness,  only  omitting  that  this  joy  was  oc* 
rasioncd  by  the  physician's  having  pronounced  him  out  of  danger. 
Blilil  was  not  the  less  a  liar  for  being  an  accurate  matter-of-fact 
liar.     Tell-truths  in  the  service  of  falsehood  we  find  everywhere, 
of  various  names  and  various  occupations,  from  the  elderly  young 
women  that  discuss  the  love  affairs  of  their  friends  and  acquain- 
tances at  the  village  tea-tables,  to  the  anonymous  calumniators 
of  literary  merit  in  reviews,  and  the  more  daring  malignants,  wh  i 
dole  out  discontent,  innovation  and  panic,  in  political  journals ; 
and  a  most  pernicious  race  of  liars  they  are  I     But  who  ever 
doubted  it  ? — Why  should  our  moral  feelings  be  shocked,  and  the 
holiest  words  with  all  their  venerable  associations  be  profaned,  in 
order  to  bring  forth  a  truism  I     But  thus  it  is  for  the  most  part 
with  the  venders  of  startling  paradoxes.     In  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  gain  for  their  author  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
original  thinker,  they  are  false  even  to  absurdity  ;  and  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  true  and  harmless,  conveys  so  mere  a  truism, 
that  it  even  borders  on  nonsense.     How  often  have  we  heard 
"  The  riglits  of  man — hurra  I — The  sovereignty  of  the  people — 
hurra  I" — roared    out  by  men  who,  if  called  upon   in   another 
place  and  before  another  audience,  to  explain  themselves,  would 
give  to  the  words  a  meaning,  in  which  the  most  monarchical  of 
their  political  opponents  would  admit  them  to  be  true,  but  -which 
would  contain  notliing  new,  or  strange,  or  stimulant,  nothing  to 
flatter  the  pride,  or  kindle  the  passions,  of  the  populaco  I 
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At  pro/anum  vulgus  ledorum  quomodo  arcendum  estf  Lihiine  nosiri\ 
j-kbeamus,  ut  coram  indignis  ohmutescant ?  Si  Unguis,  ut  diciiur,  emortuit 
vtamur,  eheu  !  ingenium  quoque  nobis  emortuum  jacet :  sin  aliter, — Minervce 
secreta  crassis  l%idibrium  divulgamus,  et  Dianam  nostram  impuris  hujus  see- 
adi  Actceonibm  nudam  proferimus.  Hespondeo :  ad  incommoditates  hujus- 
modi  evitandas,  nee  Grace  nee  Zatine  scribere  opus  est.  Sufficiet,  nos  sicca 
hice  usos  fuisse  et  strictiore  argumentandi  methodo.  Sufficiet,  innocenter, 
utiliter  scripscisse :  evenius  est  apud  lectorem.  Nuper  emptum  est  a  nobis 
Ciceronianum  islud  De  Officiis,  opus  quod  semper  pave  Christiano  dignum 
putabamus.  Minim!  libcllus f actus fuerat famosissimus.  Credisne?  Vix: 
at  quomodo  ?  Maligno  quodam,  nescio  quern,  plena  margine  et  super  tergo, 
annotatum  est,  et  exemplis,  calumniis  potius,  superfcetatum  1  Sic  et  qui  in- 
trorsum  uritur  injlammationes  animi  vel  Catonianis  (ne  dicam,  sacrosanctis) 
paginis  accipit.     Omni  aura  mons,  omnibus  scriptis  mens  ignitxi,  vescitur. 

RuDOLPHi  Laxgh,  Epist.  ad  amicuni  quemdam  Italicum,  ia  qua 
linguae  patriae  et  hodiernae  usurn  defendit  et  eruditis  com 
mendat. 

Kec  tmfaJlit,  ut  in  corporibus  hominum  sic  in  animis  multiplici  passione 
affectis,  medica?nenta  verboi'nm  multis  inefficacia  visum  iri.  Sed  nee  illud 
quoque  me  prceterit,  ut  invisibiles  animorum  morbos,  sic  invisibilia  essereme- 
dia.  Falsis  opinionibus  eircumventi  veris  sentcntiis  liberandi  sunt,  nt  qui 
audiendo  ceciderant  audiendo  consurgant. 

Petraech.     Prefat.  in  lib.  de  remed.  utriusque  fortunae,  sub  fin. 

But  how  are  we  to  guard  against  the  herd  of  promiscuous  readers  ?  Can 
we  bid  our  books  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  unworthy  ?  If  we  employ 
what  are  called  the  dead  languages,  our  own  genius,  alas  !  becomes  flat  and 
dead :  and  if  we  embody  our  thoughts  in  the  words  native  to  them  or  in 
which  they  were  conceived,  we  divulge  the  secrets  of  Minerva  to  the  ridicule 
of  blockheads,  and  expose  our  Diana  to  the  Actaeons  of  a  sensual  age.  I  re- 
ply :  that  in  order  to  avoid  inconveniences  of  this  kind,  we  need  write  nei- 
ther in  Greek  nor  in  Latin.  It  will  be  enough,  if  we  abstain  fro:ai  appeal 
ing  to  the  bad  passions  and  low  appetites,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  strictly 
consequent  method  of  reasoning. 

To  have  written  innocently,  and  for  wise  purposes,  is  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  us :  the  event  lies  with  the  reader.  I  purchased  lately  Cicero's 
work,  De  Officiis,  which  I  had  always  considered  as  almost  worthy  of  a 
Christian.     To  my  surprise  it  had  become  a  most  flagrant  libel     Nay  1  but 
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how  f — Some  one,  I  kno-\r  not  who,  out  of  the  fruitfuhiess  of  his  own  malig- 
nity, had  filled  all  the  margins  and  other  blank  spaces  with  annotations — a 
true  superfaitation  of  examples,  that  is,  of  false  and  slanderous  talcs  1     Id 
like  manner,  the  slave  of  impure  desires  will  turn  the  pages  of  Cato,  not  to 
say.  Scripture  itself,  into  occasions  and  excitements  of  wanton  imaginations 
There  is  no  wind  but  fans  a  volcano,  no  work  but  feeds  a  combustible  mind, 
I  am  well  aware,  that  words  will  appear  to  many  as  inefficacious  medi 
cinea  when  administered  to  minds  agitated  with  manifold  passions,  as  wher 
Wiev  are  muttered  by  way  of  charm  over  bodily  ailments.     But  neither  does 
it  escape  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  invisi- 
ble, invisible  must  the  remedies  likewise  be.     Those  who  have  been  en- 
trapped by  false  opinions  are  to  be  liberated  by  convincing  truths :  that 
thus  having  imbibed  the  poison  through  the  ear  they  may  receive  the  anti- 
dote by  the  same  channel. 

That  our  elder  writers  to  Jeremy  Taylor  inclusively  quoted  to 
excess,  it  would  be  the  very  blindness  of  partiality  to  deny.  More 
than  one  might  be  mentioned,  whose  works  are  well  character- 
ized in  the  words  of  Milton,  as  a  paroxysm  of  citations,  pampered 
metaphors,  and  aphorisming  pedantr}\  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  now  avoid  quotations  with  an  anxiety  that 
offends  in  the  contrary  extreme.  Yet  it  is  the  beauty  and  inde- 
pendent worth  of  the  citations  far  more  than  their  appropriateness 
which  have  made  Johnson's  Dictionary  popular  even  as  a  reading 
book — and  the  mottos  with  the  translations  of  them  are  known 
to  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  Spectator.  With  this 
conviction  I  have  taken  more  than  common  pains  in  the  selection 
of  the  mottos  for  The  Friend  :  and  of  two  mottos  equally  appro- 
priate prefer  always  that  from  the  book  which  is  least  likely  to 
have  come  into  my  readers'  hands.  For  I  often  please  myself 
with  the  fancy,  now  that  I  may  have  saved  from  obhvion  the 
only  striking  passage  in  a  whole  volume,  and  now  that  I  may 
have  attracted  notice  to  a  ^\Titer  undeservedly  forgotten.  If  this 
should  be  attributed  to  a  silly  ambition  in  the  display  of  various 
reading,  I  can  do  no  more  than  deny  any  consciousness  of  having 
been  so  actuated  :  and  for  the  rest,  I  must  console  myself  by  the 
■  reflection,  that  if  it  be  one  of  the  most  foohsh,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  harmless,  of  human  vanities. 

The  passages  prefixed  lead  at  once  to  the  question,  which  will 
probably  have  more  than  once  occurred  to  the  reflecting  reader 
of  the  preceding  essay.  How  will  these  rules  apply  to  the  most 
important  mode  of  communication  ?  to  that,  in  which  one  man 
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may  utter  his  thouglits  to  m}Tiads  of  men  at  the  same  time,  and 
to  mjTiads  of  mjTiads  at  various  times  and  through  successions 
of  generations  ?  Hoav  do  they  apply  to  authors,  whose  foreknowl 
edge  assuredly  does  not  inform  them  who,  or  how  many,  or  of 
what  description,  their  readers  will  be  ?  How  do  the?  ?  rules 
apph  to  books,  which  once  published,  are  as  likely  to  fall  in  the 
way  of  the  incompetent  as  of  the  judicious,  and  will  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  they  are  not  many  times  looked  at  through  the  thick 
mists  of  ignorance,  or  amid  the  glare  of  prejudice  and  passion  ? — 
I  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  not  universally  true.  The . 
readers  are  not  seldom  picked  and  chosen.  Relations  of  certain 
pretended  miracles  performed  a  few  years  ago,  at  Holj'well,  in 
consequence  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  female  servants, 
and  these  relations  moralized  by  the  old  Roman  Catholic  argu- 
ments without  the  old  Protestant  answers,  have  to  my  knowledge 
been  sold  by  travelling  pedlers  in  villages  and  farm-houses,  not 
only  in  a  form  which  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  narrow- 
est means,  but  sold  at  a  price  less  than  their  prime  cost,  and  doubt- 
less, thrown  in  occasionally  as  the  make-weight  in  a  bargain  of 
pins  and  stay-tape.  Shall  I  be  told,  that  the  publishers  and  rev- 
erend authorizers  of  these  base  and  vulgar  delusions  had  exerted 
no  choice  as  to  the  purchasers  and  readers  ?  But  waiving  this, 
or  rather  having  first  pointed  it  out,  as  an  important  exception,  I 
further  reply, — that  if  the  author  have  clearly  and  rightly  estab- 
lished in  his  own  mind  the  class  of  readers,  to  which  he  means  to 
address  his  communications ;  and  if  both  in  this  choice,  and  in 
tlie  particulars  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  work,  he  con- 
i«cientiously  observe  all  the  conditions  which  reason  and  con- 
science have  been  shown  to  dictate,  in  relation  to  those  for  whom 
the  work  was  designed ;  he  will,  in  most  instances,  have  effected 
his  deeign  and  realized  the  desired  circmnscription.  The  posthu- 
mous work  of  Spinoza — {Ethica  ordine  geometrico  demonstrata) 
— may,  indeed,  accidentally  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
reader.  But  (not  to  mention,  that  it  is  written  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage), it  will  be  entirely  hannless,  because  it  must  needs  be  ut- 
terly unintelligible.  1  venture  to  assert,  that  the  whole  first  book, 
J)e  Deo,  might  be  read  in  a  literal  English  translation  to  any 
congregation  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  individual  who  had  not 
been  liabiluate«l  to  the  strictest  and  most  laborious  processes  of 
reasoning,  Mould  even  suspect  its  orthodoxy  or  piety,  however 
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heavily  the  few  who  listened  might  complain  of  its  obscurity  and 
want  of  intere.  t. 

This,  it  may  be  objected,  is  an  extreme  case.  But  it  is  not  sc 
for  the  present  purpose.  1  am  speakinj^  of  the  probability  of  in- 
jurious consequences  from  the  communication  of  truth.  This  1 
have  denied,  if  the  right  means  have  been  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
sary conditions  adhered  to,  for  its  actual  communication.  Now 
the  truths — that  is,  the  positions  believed  by  the  author  to  be 
truths — conveyed  in  a  book  are  either  evident  of  themselves,  or 
Buch  as  require  a  train  of  deductions  in  proof :  and  the  latter  will 
be  either  such  truths  as  are  authorized  and  generally  received ; 
or  such  as  are  in  opposition  to  received  and  authorized  opinions  ; 
or  lastly,  positions  presented  as  truths  for  the  appropriate  test  of 
examination,  and  still  mider  trial,  adhuc  in  lite.  Of  this  latter 
class  I  affinn,  that  in  no  one  of  the  three  sorts  can  an  instance 
be  brought  of  a  preponderance  of  ill-consequences,  or  even  of  an 
equilibrium  of  advantage  and  injury  from  a  work,  in  which  the 
understanding  alone  has  been  appealed  to,  by  results  fairly  de- 
duced from,  just  premises,  in  terms  strictly  appropriate.  Alas  I 
legitimate  reasoning  is  impossible  ■\\ithout  severe  thinking,  and 
thinking  is  neither  an  easy  nor  an  amusing  employment.  The 
reader,  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner  to  the  summit  and  ab- 
solute principle  of  any  one  important  subject,  has  chosen  a  cha- 
mois-hunter for  his  guide.  Our  guide  will,  indeed,  take  us  the 
shortest  way,  will  save  us  many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wan- 
dering, and  warn  us  of  many  a  mock  road  that  had  formerly  led 
himself  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and  precipices,  or  at  best  in  an 
idle  circle  to  the  spot  from  which  he  started.  But  he  can  not 
carry  us  on  his  shoulders  :  we  must  strain  our  own  sinews,  as  he 
has  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the  smooth  rock  for 
ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from  our  own  feet.  Examine  the 
journals  of  our  humane  and  zealous  missionaries  in  Hindostan. 
How  often  and  how  feelingly  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  simplest  chain  of  reasoning  intelligible  to  the  ordi- 
nary natives  :  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  whole  power  of  atten- 
tion, and  with  what  pain  and  distressful  effort  it  is  exerted,  while 
it  lasts.  Yet  it  is  amongst  individuals  of  this  class,  that  the  hid- 
eous practices  of  self-torture  chiefly,  indeed  almost  exclusively, 
prevail.  0  I  if  folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it  being  often 
BO  very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  in:"ght  not  these  mis. 
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erable  men  be  converted  to  Christianity  ?  But  alas  !  to  siting 
by  hooks  passed  through  the  back,  or  to  walk  on  shoes  with  nails 
01  iron  pointed  upward  on  the  soles,  all  this  is  so  much  less  diffi- 
cult, demands  so  very  inferior  an  exertion  of  the  will  than  to 
think,  and  by  thought  to  gain  knowledge  and  tranquillity ! 

It  is  not  true,  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  truth  and  knowledge.  They  see  and  confess  those 
advantages  m  the  conduct,  the  immunities,  and  the  superior  pow- 
ers of  the  possessors,  "Were  these  attainable  by  pilgrimages  the 
most  toilsome,  or  penances  the  most  painful,  we  should  assuredly 
have  as  many  pilgrims  and  as  many  self-tormentors  in  the  ser 
vice  of  true  religion  and  virtue,  as  now  exist  under  the  tyranny 
of  Papal  or  Brahman  superstition.  This  inefficacy  of  legitimate 
reason,  from  the  want  of  fit  objects, — ^this  its  relative  weakness, 
and  how  narrow  at  all  times  its  immediate  sphere  of  action  must 
be, — is  proved  to  us  by  the  impostors  of  all  professions.  "WTiat,  I 
pray,  is  their  fortress,  the  rock  which  is  both  their  quarry  and 
their  foundation,  from  which  and  on  which  they  are  built  ? — 
The  desire  of  arriving  at  the  end  without  the  effort  of  thought 
and  will,  which  are  the  appointed  means.  Let  us  look  back- 
ward three  or  four  centuries.  Then,  as  now,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  were  governed  by  the  three  main  wishes,  the  wish  for 
vigor  of  body,  including  the  absence  of  painful  feelings  ; — for 
wealth,  or  the  power  of  procuring  the  external  conditions  of  bod- 
ily enjojTnent, — these  during  life  ;  and  security  from  pain  and 
continuance  of  happiness  after  death.  Then,  as  now,  men  were 
desirous  to  attain  them  by  some  easier  means  than  those  of  tem 
perance,  industry,  and  strict  justice.  They  gladly  therefore  ap- 
plied to  the  priest,  who  could  insure  them  happiness  hereafter 
without  the  performance  of  their  duties  here  ;  to  the  lawyer  who 
could  make  money  a  substitute  for  a  right  cause ;  to  the  physi- 
cian, whose  medicines  promised  to  take  the  sting  out  of  tins  tail 
of  their  sensual  indulgences,  and  let  them  fondle  and  play  with 
vice  as  with  a  charmed  serpent ;  to  the  alchemist,  whose  gold- 
tin  cture  would  enrich  them  without  toil  or  economy  ;  and  to  the 
astrologer,  from  whom  they  could  purchase  foresight  wi*,hout 
knowledge  or  reflection.  The  established  professions  were,  with- 
out  exception,  no  other  than  licensed  modes  of  witchcraft.  The 
wizards,  who  would  now  find  their  due  reward  in  Bridewell,  and 
their  appropriate  honors  in  the  pillory,  sat  then  on  episcopal 
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thrones,  Jiandidates  for  saintship,  and  already  canonized  in  the 
belief  of  their  deluded  conteniporaries  ;  while  the  one  or  two  real 
teachers  and  discoverers  of  truth  were  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
fire  and  fagot, — a  dungeon  the  best  shrine  that  was  vouchsafed 
to  a  RojTfer  Bacon*  and  a  Galileo  ' 
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Pray,  why  is  it,  that  people  say  that  men  ara  not  such  fools  no-w-a-days 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  yore  ?  I  would  fain  know,  whether  you  would 
have  us  understand  by  this  same  saying,  as  indeed  you  logically  may,  that 
formerly,  men  were  fools,  and  in  this  generation  are  grown  wise  ?  How 
many  and  what  dispositions  made  them  fools  ?  How  many  and  what 
dispositions  were  wanting  to  make  'em  wise  ?  Why  were  those  fools  ? 
How  should  these  be  wise?  Pray,  how  came  you  to  know  that  men 
were  formerly  fools  ?  How  did  you  find  that  they  are  now  wise  ?  Who 
made  them  fools  ?  Who  in  Heaven's  name  made  us  wise  ?  Who  d'ye 
think  are  most,  those  that  loved  mankind  foolish,  or  those  that  love  it 
wise  ?  How  long  has  it  been  wise  ?  How  long  otherwise  ?  Whence 
proceeded  the  foregoing  folly  ?  Whence  the  following  wisdom  ?  Why  did 
the  old  folly  end  now  and  no  later  ?  Why  did  the  modern  wisdom  begin 
now  and  no  sooner  ?  What  were  we  the  worse  for  the  former  folly  I 
What  the  better  for  the  succeeding  wisdom?  How  should  the  ancient 
folly  have  come  to  nothing  ?  How  should  this  same  new  wisdom  be 
started  up  and  established  ?    Now  answer  me,  an't  please  you ! 

Rabelais'  Preface  to  his  5th  Book. 

Monsters  and  madmen  canonized  and  GaUleo  blind  in  a  dun- 
geon If  It  is  not  so  in  our  times.  Heaven  be  praised,  that  in 
this  respect,  at  least,  we  are,  if  not  better,  yet  better  off,  than  oui 

*  "  It  is  for  his  country,  not  his  order,  to  glory  in  the  man  whom  that 
order  condemned  to  imprisonment,  not  for  his  suppose<l  skill  in  magic, 
but  for  those  opinions  which  he  derived  from  studying  the  Scriptures, 
wherein  he  was  versed  beyond  any  other  person  of  his  age." 

Southey's  Colloquies,  viiL 

And  see  the  note  there. — Ed. 

f  This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Galileo  was  sentenced  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1633 ;  and,  although  his  right  eye  had 
Ixjen  formerly  aflfected,  he  did  not  become  blind  tiU  the  end  of  1637.  His 
confinement,  likewise,  in  the  proper  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  was  merely 
nominal,  although  the  restrictions  under  which  he  was  kept  to  the  end 
of  big  life,  were  of  the  most  distressing  and  injurious  description. — Ed 
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lorefathers.     But  to  what,  and  to  whom  (under  Providence)  dc 
we  owe  the  impr.-:vement  ?     To  any  radical  change  in  the  moral 
affections  of  mankind  in  general  ?     Perhaps  the  great  majority 
of  men  are  now  fully  conscious  that  they  are  born  with  the  god- 
like faculty  of  reason,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  life  to  devel- 
op and  apply  it  ? — The  Jacob's  ladder  of  truth,  let  down  from 
heaven,  with  all  its  numerous  rounds,  is  now  the  common  high- 
way, on  which  we  are  content  to  toil  upward  to  the  objects  of 
our  desires  ? — We  are  ashamed  of  expecting  the  end  without  the 
means  ? — In  order  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
I  must  have  forgotten  the  animal  magnetists  ;*  the  prosel}i;es 
of  Brothers,  and  of  Joanna  Southcote  ;  and  some  thousand  fanat- 
ics less  orijjinal  in  their  creeds,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational  in 
their  expectations  ;  I  must  forget  the  infamous  empirics,  whose 
advertisements  pollute  and  disgrace  all  our  newspapers,  and  al 
most  paper  the  walls  of  our  cities ;  and  the  vending  of  whose 
poisons  and  poisonous  drams — with  shame   and    anguish  be  it 
spoken — supports  a  shop  in  every  market-town  I     I  must  forget 
that  other  reproach  of  the  nation,  that  mother-vice,  the  lottery  ' 
I  must  forget,  that  a  numerous  class  plead  prudence  for  keeping 
their  fellow-men   ignorant  and  incapable  of  intellectual   enjoy- 
ments, and  the  revenue  for  upholding  such  temptations  as  men  so 
ignorant  will  not  ^\-ithstand, — ^yes  I  that  even  senators  and  offi- 
cers of  state  put  forth  the  revenue  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  up- 
holding, at  every  fiftieth  door  throughout  the  kingdom,  tempta- 
tions  to   the   most   pernicious   vices,  which  fill  the  land   with 
mourning,  and  fit  the  laboring  classes  for  sedition  and  religious 
fanaticism  I    Above  all  I  must  forget  the  first  years  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  millions  throughout  Europe  who  confidently 
expected  the  best  and  choicest  results  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
namely,  liberty  and  universal  peace,  from  the  votes  of  a  tumult- 
nous  assembly — that  is,  from  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  air 
in  a  large  room  at  Paris — and  this  too  in  the  most  light,  unthink- 
ing, sensual,  and  profligate,  of  the  European  nations, — a  nation, 
the  very  phrases  of  whose  language  are  so  composed,  that  they 
can  scarcely  speak  without  lying  I — No  I     Let   us   not  deceive 
ourselves.     Like  the  man  wlio  used  to  pull  ofi'  his  hat  with  great 
demonstration  of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  himself,  we  are 

•  R«cantod  bince  1817.    After  subtracting  all  exaggerated  or  doubtful 
UAlimonies,  the  undeniable  fact*  are  aa  important  n?  tlic}-  are  surprising. 
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fond  of  styling  oui  own  the  enlightened  age  :  though  as  Jortin,  I 
think,  has  wittily  remarked,  the  golden  age  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate. But  in  spite  of  our  great  scientific  discoveries,  for 
which  praise  be  given  to  whom  the  praise  is  due,  and  in  spite  of 
that  general  indifference  to  all  the  truths  and  all  the  principles 
of  truth,  that  belong  to  our  permanent  being,  and  therefore  do 
not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  our  senses, — that  same  indifference 
whirh  makes  toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us,  and  constitutes 
aine  tenths  of  our  pretended  illumination, — it  still  remains  the 
character  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  seek  for  the  attainment  of 
their  necessary  ends  by  any  means  rather  than  the  appointed 
ones  ;  and  for  this  cause  only,  that  the  latter  imply  the  exertion 
of  the  reason  and  the  will.  But  of  all  things  this  demands  the 
longest  apprenticeship,  even  an  apprenticeship  from  infancy  ; 
which  is  generally  neglected,  because  an  excellence,  that  may 
and  should  belong  to  all  men,  is  expected  to  come  to  every  man 
of  its  o^\'n  accord. 

To  whom  then  do  we  owe  our  meliorated  condition  ? — To  the 
BU(;cessive  few  in  every  age, — more  indeed  in  one  generation  than 
in  another,  but  relatively  to  the  mass  of  marJvind  always  few, — 
who  by  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  their  action  have  com- 
pensated for  the  limited  sphere,  within  which  it  is  at  any  one 
time  intelligible ;  and  whose  good  deeds  posterity  reverences  in 
their  results  ;  though  the  mode,  in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable 
waste  of  time,  and  the  style  of  our  additions,  loo  generally  furnish 
a  sad  proof,  how  httle  we  understand  the  principles.  I  appeal 
to  the  histories  of  the  Jewish,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  re- 
publics, to  the  records  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648.  "VMiat  do  they 
contain  but  accounts  of  noble  structures  raised  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  few,  and  gradually  undermined  by  the  ignorance  and  proffi- 
gacy  of  the  many  ?  If  therefore  the  deficiency  of  good,  which 
everywhere  surrounds  us,  origmate  in  the  general  unfitness  and 
aversion  of  men  to  the  process  of  thought,  that  is,  to  continuous 
reasoning,  it  must  surely  be  absurd  to  apprehend  a  preponderance 
of  evil  from  works  which  can  not  act  at  all  except  as  far  as  they 
call  the  reasoning  faculties  into  full  co-exertion  with  them. 

Still,  however,  there  are  truths  so  self-evident,  or  so  inune- 
diately  and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that  are,  or  are  ac- 
knowledged for  such,  that  they  are  at  once  intelligible  to  all  men. 
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WAO  possess  the  common  advantages  of  the  social  state  ,  although 
by  sophistry,  by  evil  habits,  by  the  neglect,  false  persuasions,  and 
impostures  of  an  anti-Christian  priesthood  joined  in  one  conspiracy 
with  the  violence  of  tyramiical  governors,  the  understandings  of 
men  may  become  so  darkened  and  their  consciences  so  lethargic, 
that  a  necessity  ^vill  arise  for  the  repubUcation  of  these  truths, 
and  this  too  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm,  and  impassioned  warn- 
ing. Such  were  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  first  Christiana 
to  the  Pagan  world  ;  such  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wick- 
liff,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Latimer,  and  others,  across 
the  Papal  darkness ;  and  such  in  our  own  times  the  agitating 
truths,  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  his  excellent  con- 
federates, the  Gluakers,  fought  and  conquered  the  legahzed  ban- 
ditti of  men-stealers,  the  numerous  and  powerful  perpetrators  and 
advocates  of  rapine,  murder,  and  (of  blacker  guilt  than  either) 
slavery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  indispensable  to  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  expedience,  all  accidental 
consequences  :  for  as  sure  as  (rod  is  holy,  and  man  immortal, 
there  can  be  no  evil  so  great  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
them.  It  is  the  very  madness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the 
removal  of  a  poisoned  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant  sauces  or 
nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lost  with  it  I  The  dish  con- 
tains destruction  to  that,  for  which  alone  we  ought  to  wish  the 
palate  to  be  gratified,  or  the  body  to  be  nourished. 

The  sole  condition,  therefore,  imposed  on  us  by  the  law  of  con- 
science in  these  cases  is,  that  we  employ  no  unworthy  and 
heterogeneous  means  to  realize  the  necessary  end, — that  we  in- 
trust the  event  wholly  to  the  full  and  adequate  promulgation  of 
the  truth,  and  to  those  generous  afiections  which  the  constitution 
of  our  moral  nature  has  linked  to  the  full  perception  of  it.  Yet 
evil  may,  nay  it  will,  be  occasioned.  Weak  men  may  take 
offence,  and  wicked  men  avail  themselves  of  it ;  though  we  must 
not  attribute  to  the  promulgation,  or  to  the  truth  promulgated, 
all  the  evil,  of  which  wicked  men — predetermined,  like  the  wolf 
iu  the  fable,  to  create  some  occasion — may  choose  to  make  it  the 
pretext.  But  that  there  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  a  preponder- 
ance of  evil,  I  defy  either  the  historian  to  instance,  or  the  philoso- 
pher to  prove.  "  Let  it  fly  away,  all  that  chafl'of  light  faith  that 
can  fly  off  at  any  breath  of  temptation  ;  the  cleaner  will  the  true 
grain  be  stored  up  in  the  granary  of  the  Lord," — ^we  are  entitled 
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to  say  with  TertuUian  :*  and  to  exclaim  with  heroic  Luther, 

"  Scandal  and  ofience  I  Talk  not  to  me  of  scandal  and  offence. 
Need  breaks  through  stone  walls,  and  recks  not  of  scandal.  It  ia 
my  duty  to  spare  weak  consciences  as  far  as  it  may  be  done 
without  hazard  of  my  soul.  Wliere  not,  I  must  take  counsel  for 
ray  soul,  though  half  or  the  whole  world  should  be  scandalized 
thereby."! 

Luther  felt  and  preached  and  wrote  and  acted,  as  beseemed  a 
Luther  to  feel  and  utter  and  act.  The  truths,  which  had  been 
julraged,  he  re-proclaimed  in  the  spirit  of  outraged  truth,  at  the 
behest  of  his  conscience  and  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  truth. 
He  did  his  duty,  come  good,  come  evil  I  and  made  no  question, 
on  which  side  the  preponderance  would  be.  In  the  one  scale 
there  was  gold,  and  impressed  thereon  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  the  universal  Sovereign.  In  all  the  wide  and  ever- widen- 
ing commerce  of  mind  with  mind  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
treason  to  refuse  it.  Can  tliis  have  a  counter-weight  ?  The 
other  scale  indeed  might  have  seemed  full  up  to  the  very  balance- 
yard ;  but  of  what  worth  and  substance  were  its  contents  ? 
Were  they  capable  of  being  counted  or  weiglied  against  the  for- 
mer ?  The  conscience,  indeed,  is  already  violated  when  to  moral 
good  or  e\'il  we  oppose  things  possessing  no  moral  interest.  Even 
if  the  conscience  dared  waive  this  her  preventive  veto,  yet  before 
we  could  consider  the  twofold  results  in  the  relation  of  loss  and 
gain,  it  must  be  knowii  whether  their  kind  is  the  same  or  equiva- 
lent. They  must  first  be  valued,  and  then  they  may  be  weighed 
or  counted,  if  they  are  worth  it.  But  in  the  particular  case  at 
present  before  us,  the  loss  is  contingent  and  alien  ;  the  gain  es- 
sential and  the  tree's  o^vn  natural  produce.  The  gain  is  perma- 
nent, and  spreads  through  all  times  and  places  ;  the  loss  but 
temporary,  and  owing  its  very  being  to  vice  or  ignorance,  vanishes 
at  the  approach  of  knowledge  and  moral  improvement.  The 
^ain  reaches  all  good  men,  belongs  to  all  that  love  light  and  de- 

*  Avolent,  quantum  volent,  palece  levesjidci  quocunque  afflatu  tentatioiium .' 
eo  purior  massa  frumenti  in  horrea  Domini  reponetur.  De  Praescript.  ad- 
vers.  Haeretic.  I."c.  3. — Ed. 

f  Aergerniss  hin,  Acrgerniss  her!  Noth  hricht  Eisen,  und  hat  kcin 
Aergerniss.  Ich  soil  der  achicachen  Geteissen  schonen  so  fern  es  ohue  Gefaht 
meiner  Seelen  geschehen  mag.  Wo  nicht,  so  soil  ich  meiner  Seeltn  rathen,ei 
mergere  sich  daran  die  ganze  oder  halbe  Welt. 
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sire  an  increase  of  light :    to  all  and  of  all  times,  who  thank 
Heaven  for  the  gracious  dawn,  and  expect  the  noon-day  ;  who 
welcome  the  fii-st  gleams  of  spring,  and  sow  their  fields  in  confi- 
dent faith  of  the  ripening  smnmer  and  the  rewarding  harvest- 
tide  I     But  the  bss  is  confined  to  the  unenlightened  and  the 
prejudiced — say  rather,  to  the  weak  and  the  prejudiced  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.     The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  condemned  even 
Iby  the  prejudiced  of  the  succeeding  ages :  for  endless   are  tha 
modes  of  folly,  and  the  fool  joins  with  the  wife  in  passing  sen- 
tence on  all  modes  but  his  own.     "VMio  cried  out  with  greater 
horror  against  the  murderers  of  the   Prophets,  than  those  who 
likewise    cried  out.   Crucify  him  I    Crucify  him  I — Prophet    and 
Saviour,   and  Lord  of  life,  Crucify  him  I     Crucify  him  I — The 
truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call  the  truth-haters 
of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  true  names  :   for  even  these  the 
stream  of  time  carries  onward.     Li  fine,  truth  considered  in  itself 
and  in  the  effects  natural  to  it,  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-source,  warm  from  the  genial  earth,  and  breath- 
ing up  into  the  snow  drift  that  is  piled  over  and  around  its  outlet. 
It  turns  the  obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  character,  and  as  it 
makes  its  way  increases  its  stream.     And  should  it  be  arrested  in 
its  course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay,  not  loss,  and  waits 
only  for  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awaken  and  again  roll  onwards  : — 

/  scmplici  pastori 
Sul  Vesolo  ncvoso 
Fatti  curvi  e  canuti, 
D"  alto  stupor  son  muti, 
Mirando  alfonte  ombroso 
Jl  Po  con  pochi  umori  ; 
Poscia  nAendo  gli  onori 
Deir  urna  angusta  e  stretta, 
Che  7  Adda,  chel  Tesino 
Soverchia  i/i  suo  cammino, 
Che  ampio  al  mar  's  affretta, 
Che  si  spuma,  e  si  suona, 
Che  gli  si  da  corona  !* 


•  Chiahrera  Rime,  xxviii.  "But  falsehood,"  continues  Mr,  C,  "is  fire  in 
•tubble ;  it  likewise  turns  all  the  light  stuffs  around  it  into  its  own  sub- 
•tauce  for  a  moment,  one  crackling  blazing  moment, — and  then  dies;  and  all 
its  converts  are  scattered  in  tLe  wind,  without  place  or  evidence  of  their 
existence,  as  viewless  as  the  wind  which  scatters  them." 
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•  The  simple  shepherds  grown  bent  and  hoary-headed  on  the 
Biio-wy  Vesolo,  are  mute  with  deep  astonisliment,  gazing  in  the 
overshadowed  fountain  on  the  Po  with  his  scanty  waters  ;  then 
hearing  of  the  honors  of  his  confined  and  narrow  urn,  how  he 
receives  as  a  sovereign  the  Adda  and  the  Tesino  in  his  course, 
how  ample  he  hastens  on  to  the  sea,  how  he  foams,  how  mighty 
his  voice,  and  that  to  liim  the  crown  is  assigned.' 
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Great  men  have  liv'd  among  us,  heads  that  plann'd 
And  tongues  that  utter'd  wisdom — better  none. 

***** 

Even  so  doth  Heaven  protect  us  !  Wordswoeth. 

In  the  preceding  essay  I  have  explained  the  good,  that  is,  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  promulgation  to  all  of  truths  which 
all  are  bound  to  know  and  to  make  knowai.  The  evils  occasioned 
by  it,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  have  their  origin  in  the  at- 
tempts to  suppress  or  pervert  it  ;  in  the  fury  and  violence  of  im- 
posture attacked  or  undermined  in  her  strongholds,  or  in  the  ex- 
travagances of  ignorance  and  credulity  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
and  angry  at  the  medicinal  disturbance — awaking,  not  yet  broad 
awake,  and  thus  blending  the  monsters  of  uneasy  dreams  with 
the  real  objects,  on  wliich  the  drowsy  eye  had  alternately  half 
opened  and  closed,  again  half-opened  and  again  closed.  This 
re-action  of  deceit  and  superstition,  with  all  the  trouble  and  tu- 
mult incident,  I  would  compare  to  a  fire  which  bursts  forth  from 
some  stifled  and  fermenting  mass  on  the  first  admission  of  lijrht 
and  air.  It  roars  and  blazes,  and  converts  the  already  spoilt  or 
damaged  stuff,  with  all  the  straw  and  straw-like  matter  near  it, 
first  into  flame,  and  the  next  moment  into  ashes.  The  fire  dies 
away,  the  ashes  are  scattered  on  all  the  winds,  and  what  began 
in  worthlessness  ends  in  nothingness.  Such  are  the  evil,  that  is, 
the  casual  consequences  of  the  same  promulgation. 

It  argues  a  narrow  or  corrupt  nature  to  lose  sight  of  the  gen- 
eral and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtuous  energy,  in  tho 
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brief  accidents  which  accompanied  its  first  movements— to  set 
Hghtly  by  the  emancipation  of  the  human  reason  from  a  legion 
of  devils,  in  our  complaints  and  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  a 
herd  of  swine  !  The  Cranmers,  Hampdens,  and  Sidneys, — ^the 
counsellors  of  our  Elizabeth,  and  the  friends  of  our  other  great 
dehverer,  the  third  William, — ^is  it  in  vain  that  these  have  been 
our  countr}Tnen  ?  Are  we  not  the  heirs  of  their  good  deeds  ? 
And  what  are  noble  deeds  but  noble  truths  realized  ?  As  Prot- 
estants, as  EngHslunen,  as  the  inheritors  of  so  ample  an  estate 
of  might  and  right,  an  estate  so  strongly  fenced,  so  richly  planted, 
by  the  sinewy  arms  and  dauntless  hearts  of  our  forefathers,  we 
of  all  others  have  good  cause  to  trust  in  the  truth,  yea,  to  foUow 
its  pillar  of  fire  through  the  darkness  and  the  desert,  even  though 
•♦s  light  should  but  suffice  to  make  us  certain  of  its  owai  presence, 
xf  there  be  elsewhere  men  jealous  of  the  light,  -who  prophesy  an 
excess  of  evil  over  good  from  its  manifestation,  Ave  are  entitled  to 
ask  them,  on  what  experience  they  ground  their  bodings  ?  Our 
own  countr)'  bears  no  traces,  our  own  history  contains  no  records 
♦.o  justify  them.  From  the  great  seras  of  national  illumination 
we  date  the  commencement  of  our  main  national  advantages. 
The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and  distorted  the  growing 
tree,  have  been  torn  away  ;  the  parasite  weeds,  that  fed  on  its 
very  roots,  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violence.  To 
us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual 
improvement,  the  cautious,  unhazardous  labors  of  the  industrious 
♦hough  contented  gardener — to  prune,  to  engraft,  and  one  by  one 
to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fresh  shoots  the  slug  and  the  cater- 
pillar. But  far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  w'ith  light  and  sense- 
less detraction  the  conscientious  hardihood  of  our  predecessors,  or 
even  to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence,  to  which  the  blessings 
it  won  for  us  leave  us  now  neither  temptation  nor  pretext.  That 
the  very  terms,  with  which  the  bigot  or  the  hireling  would  black- 
en the  first  publishers  of  political  and  religious  truth,  are,  and  de- 
serve to  be,  hateful  to  us,  we  owe  to  the  efTects  of  its  publication. 
We  ante-date  the  feelings  in  order  to  criminate  the  authors  of 
our  tranquillity,  opulence,  and  security.  But  let  us  be  aware. 
Effects  will  not,  indeed,  immediately  disappear  with  their  causes  ; 
but  noitlicr  can  they  kng  continue  without  them.  If  by  the  re- 
ception of  truth  in  the  gpirit  of  truth,  we  became  what  we  are  ; 
only  by  the  retention  of  it  in  the  same  spirit,  can  we  remain  wha* 
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we  are.  The  narrow  seas  that  form  our  boundaries, — what  were 
they  in  times  of  old  ?  The  convenient  highway  for  Danish  and 
Norman  pirates.  "WTiat  are  they  now  ?  Still  but  "  a  span  of 
waters."  Yet  they  roll  at  the  base  of  the  inisled  Ararat,  on 
which  the  ark  of  the  hope  of  Europe  and  of  civilization  rested  ' 

Even  80  doth  God  protect  us,  if  we  be 

Virtuous  and  wise.     Winds  blow  and  waters  roll. 

Strength  to  the  brave,  and  power  and  deity  : 

Yet  in  themselves  ai*e  nothing  !     One  decree 

Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  soul 

Only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free  !  "Wordswoeth. 
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I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well 
as  men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on 
them  as  malefactors.  For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  con- 
tain a  potency  of  hfe  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  pro- 
geny they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  eflBcacy  and 
extraction  of  that  hving  intellect  that  bred  them,  I  know  they  are  as  Uvely 
and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth :  and  being 
sown  up  and  down  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a 
good  book.  Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image  ;  but 
he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as 
it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  hves  a  burthen  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good 
book  is  the  precious  hfe-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  hfe  beyond  hfe. 

^IiLTOx's  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing. 

Thus  far  then  I  have  been  conducting  a  cause  between  an  in- 
dividual and  his  o'vmi  mind.  Proceeding  on  the  con\action,  that 
to  man  is  intrusted  the  nature,  not  the  result,  of  his  actions,  I 
have  presupposed  no  calculations  ;  I  have  presumed  no  foresight 
— Introduce  no  contradiction  into  thy  own  consciousness.  Act- 
ing, or  abstaining  from  action,  deUvering  or  withholding  thy 
'thoughts,  whatsoever  thou  doest,  do  it  in  singleness  of  heart.  In 
all  things,  therefore,  let  thy  means  correspond  to  thy  purpose,  and 
let  the  purpose  be  one  with  the  puqiort. — To  this  principle  I  have 
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referred  the  supposed  individual,  and  from  this  principle  solely  I 
have  deduced  each  particular  of  his  conduct.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  the  court  of  conscience  extends, — and  in  this  court  alone  I  have 
been  pleading  hitherto — I  have  won  the  cause.  It  has  been  de- 
cided, that  there  is  no  just  ground  for  apprehending  mischief  from 
truth  communicated  conscientiously, — that  is,  -with  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  conscience  ; — that 
what  is  not  so  communicated,  is  falsehood,  and  that  to  the  false- 
hood, not  to  the  truth,  must  the  ill  consequences  be  attributed. 

Another  and  altogether  different  cause  remains  now  to  be 
pleaded  ;  a  different  cause,  and.  in  a  different  court.  The  parties 
concerned  are  no  longer  the  Avell-meaning  individual  and  his 
conscience,  but  the  citizen  and  the  state — the  citizen,  who  may 
be  a  fanatic  as  probably  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  state,  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  conscience  only  as  far  as  it  appears  in  the 
action,  or  still  more  accurately,  in  the  fact  ;  and  which  must  de- 
tennine  the  nature  of  the  fact  not  merely  by  a  rule  of  right 
formed  from  the  modification  of  particular  by  general  conse- 
quences,— not  merely  by  a  principle  of  compromise,  that  reduces 
the  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  the  common  measure  in  Avhich  it 
becomes  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  all ;  but  likewise  by  the 
relation  which  the  facts  bear  to  its — the  state's — own  instinctive 
principle  of  self-preservation.  For  every  depository  of  the  su- 
preme power  must  presume  itself  rightful :  and  as  the  source  of 
law  not  legally  to  be  endangered.  A  form  of  government  may 
indeed,  in  reality,  be  most  pernicious  to  the  governed,  and  the 
highest  moral  honor  may  await  the  patriot  who  risks  his  life  in 
order  by  its  subversion  to  introduce  a  better  and  juster  constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  blame  the  law  by  which  his  life 
is  declared  forfeit.  It  were  to  expect,  that  by  an  involved  con- 
tradiction the  law  should  allow  itself  not  to  be  law,  by  allowing 
the  state,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  not  to  be  a  state.  For,  as  Hooker 
has  well  observed,  the  law  of  men's  actions  is  one,  if  they  be  re- 
Bpccted  only  as  men  ;  and  another,  when  they  are  considered  as 
pans  of  a  body  politic* 

But  though  ever}'  govcnunent  subsisting  in  law, — for  pure  law- 
less despotism  grounding  il.self  wholly  on  terror  precludes  all  con- 
gideration  of  duty — though  every  government  subsisting  in  law 
must,  and  ought  to,  regard  itself  as  the  life  of  the  body  politic,  of 
•  EocL  Pol.  I.  xvi.  6.— AH 
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which  it  is  the  head,  and  consequently  must  punish  ;very  attempt 

against  itself  as  an  act  of  assault  or  murder,  that  is,  sedition  or 
treason ;  yet  still  it  ought  so  to  secure  the  life  as  not  to  prevent 
the  conditions  of  its  growth,  and  of  that  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, Avithout  which  its  very  life  becomes  insecure.  In  the 
application,  therefore,  of  these  principles  to  the  public  communi- 
cation of  opinions  by  the  most  efficient  mean, — we  have  to  decide, 
whether  consistently  with  them  there  should  be  any  liberty  of  the 
press  ;  and  if  this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  what  shall  be 
declared  abuses  of  that  liberty,  and  made  punishable  as  such ; 
and  in  what  way  the  general  law  shall  be  applied  to  each  par- 
ticular case. 

First,  then,  ought  there  to  be  any  liberty  of  the  press  ?  I  do 
not  here  mean,  whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  print  books  <i.t 
all ; — for  this  essay  has  little  chance  of  being  read  in  Turkey,  and 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  it  can  not  be  supposed  questionable — 
but  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a  censorship  the  government 
should  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  each  particular  publi- 
cation. In  governments  purely  monarchical, — ^that  is,  oligarchies 
under  one  head — the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  from 
this  monopoly  of  the  press  will  undoubtedly  be  affected  by  the 
general  state  of  information ;  though  after  reading  Milton's 
'  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  prmting'*  we  shall  proba- 
bly be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  li- 
censing under  any  constitution  is  that,  Avhich  supposmg  the  ruler 
to  have  a  different  interest  from  that  of  liis  comilr)',  and  even 
from  himself  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  creature,  grounds  itself 
on  the  incompatibility  of  knowledge  with  folly,  oppression,  and 
degradation.  What  our  prophetic  Harrington  said  of  religious, 
applies  equally  to  Hterary,  toleration  : — "  If  it  be  said  that  in 
France  there  is  liberty  of  conscience  in  part,  it  is  also  plain  that 
while  the  hierarchy  is  standing,  this  liberty  is  falling,  and  that  if 
ever  it  comes  to  pull  down  the  hierarchy,  it  pulls  down  that 
monarchy  also  :  wherefore  the  monarchy  or  hierarchy  will  be 

*  Jl  1/  a  un  voile  qui  doit  tonjours  couvrir  tout  ce  que  Von  pent  dire  et 
lout  ce  quon  peut  croire  du  droit  dcs  peoples  et  de  celui  des princes,  qui  ru 
t'accor dent  jamais  si  hien  ensemble  que  dans  le  silence. 

Mem.  du  Card,  de  Ret;!. 

/low  severe  a  satire  where  it  can  be  justly  applied  I  bow  false  and  ca 
A^jnnious  if  mean  t  as  a  general  maxim  1 
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beforehand  wdth  it,  if  they  see  their  true  interest."* — On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  slight  danger  from  general  ignorance  . 
and  the  only  choice,  wliich  Providence  has  graciously  left  to  a 
vicious  government,  is  either  to  fall  by  the  people,  if  they  are 
suffered  to  become  enhghtened,  or  with  them,  if  they  are  kept 
enslaved  and  ignorant. 

The  nature  of  our  constitution,  since  the  Revolution,  the  state 
of  our  Hterature  and  the  wide  diffusion,  if  not  of  intellectual,  yet 
of  literary,  power,  and  the  almost  universal  interest  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature,  have  set  the  question  at  rest  relatively  to 
the  British  press.  However  great  the  advantages  of  previous  ex- 
amination might  be  under  other  circumstances,  in  this  country  it 
would  be  both  impracticable  and  inefficient.  I  need  only  sug- 
gest in  broken  sentences — the  prodigious  number  of  licensers  that 
would  be  requisite — the  variety  of  their  attainments,  and — inas- 
much as  the  scheme  must  be  made  consistent  with  our  religious 
freedom — the  ludicrous  variety  of  their  principles  and  creeds — 
their  number  being  so  great,  and  each  appointed  censor  being 
himself  a  man  of  letters,  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  If  these 
numerous  licensers  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  independently 
of  the  ministry  pro  tempore,  a  new,  heterogeneous,  and  alarming 
power  is  introduced,  which  can  never  be  assimilated  to  the  con- 
stitutional powers  already  existing  : — if  they  are  removable  at 
pleasure,  that  which  is  heretical  and  seditious  in  1809,  may  be- 
come orthodox  and  loyal  in  1810  ; — and  what  man,  whose  at- 
tainments and  moral  respectability  gave  him  even  an  endurable 
claim  to  this  awful  trust,  would  accept  a  situation  at  once  so  in- 
vidious and  so  precarious  ?  And  what  institution  can  retain  anj 
useful  influence  in  so  free  a  nation  when  its  abuses  have  made  it 
contemptible  ?  Lastly,  and  which  of  itself  would  suffice  to  justify 
the  rejection  of  such  a  plan — unless  all  proportion  between  crime 
and  punishment  were  abandoned,  what  penalties  could  the  law 
attach  to  the  assumption  of  a  liberty,  which  it  had  denied,  more 
Mjvere  than  those  which  it  now  attaches  to  the  abuse  of  the  lib- 
erty, which  it  grants  ?  In  all  those  instances  at  least,  wliich  it 
would  be  most  the  inclination — perhaps  the  duty — of  the  state 
to  prevent,  namely,  in  seditious  and  incendiary  publications,-^ 
(whether  actually  such,  or  only  such  as  the  existing  government 
chottc  so  to  denominate,  makes  no  difi'erence  in  the  argument)* 
•  Syst.  of  Politics,  vi.  10.— ^<i 
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the  publisher,  who  hazards  the  punishment  now  assigned  to  sedi- 
tious pubhcations,  would  assuredly  hazard  the  penalties  of  wn- 
licensed  ones,  especially  as  the  very  practice  of  licensing  would 
naturally  diminish  the  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  works 
published,  the  chance  of  impunity  therefore  be  so  much  greater, 
and  the  artifice  of  prefixing  an  miauthorized  license  so  likely  to 
escape  detection.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  former  German 
itates  in  which  literature  flourished,  notwithstanding  the  estab- 
lishment of  censors  or  Ucensers,  three  fourths  of  the  books  printed 
were  unlicensed — even  those,  the  contents  of  which  were  unob- 
jectionable, and  where  the  sole  motive  for  evading  the  law,  must 
have  been  either  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  author,  or  the  in- 
dolence of  the  bookseller.  So  difficult  was  the  detection,  so  vari- 
ous the  means  of  evasion,  and  worse  than  all,  from  the  nature  of 
the  law  and  the  affront  it  offers  to  the  pride  of  human  nature, 
such  was  the  merit  attached  to  the  breach  of  it — a  merit  com- 
mencing perhaps  with  Luther's  Bible,  and  other  prohibited  works 
of  similar  great  minds,  published  with  no  dissimilar  purpose,  and 
thence  by  many  an  intermediate  link  of  association  finally  con- 
nected with  books,  of  the  very  titles  of  which  a  good  man  would 
wish  to  remain  ignorant.  The  interdictoiy  catalogues  of  the  Ro- 
mish hierarchy  always  present  to  my  fancy  the  muster-rolls  of 
the  two  hostile  armies  of  Michael  and  of  Satan  printed  promis- 
cuously, or  extracted  at  haphazard,  save  only  that  the  extracts 
from  the  former  appear  somewhat  the  more  numerous.  And  yet 
even  in  Naples,  and  in  Rome  itself,  whatever  difficulty  occurs  in 
procuring  any  article  catalogued  in  these  formidable  folios,  must 
arise  either  from  the  scarcity  of  the  work  itself,  or  the  absence  of 
all  interest  in  it.  Assuredly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  most  respectable  booksellers  the  vilest  provocatives  to 
the  basest  crimes,  though  intermixed  with  gross  lami)oons  on  the 
heads  of  the  church,  the  religious  orders,  and  on  religion  itself. 
The  stranger  is  invited  into  an  inner  room,  and  th )  proscribed 
wares  presented  to  him  with  most  significant  looks  and  gestures 
implying  the  hazard,  and  the  necessity  of  secrecy.  A  creditable 
Enirlish  bookseller  would  deem  himself  insulted,  if  such  works 
were  even  inquired  after  at  his  shop.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  with  the  mournful  exception  indeed  of  political  provocatives, 
and  the  titillations  of  vulgar  en\'y  provided  by  onr  anonymouu 
critics,  the  loathsom     .irticles  are  among  us  vended. Jind  oflci\»d 
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for  sale  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners.  Such  are  the  salutary 
eiTccts  of  a  free  press,  and  the  generous  habit  of  action  imbibed 
from  the  blessed  air  of  law  and  Hberty,  even  by  men  who  neither 
understand  the  principle,  nor  feel  the  sentiment,  of  the  dignified 
purity,  to  which  they  yield  obeisance  from  the  instinct  of  charac- 
ter. As  there  is  a  national  guilt  which  can  be  charged  but 
gently  on  each  individual,  so  are  there  national  virtues,  which 
can  as  little  be  imputed  to  the  individuals, — nowhere,  however, 
but  in  countries  where  liberty  is  the  presiding  influence,  the  uni- 
versal medium  and  menstriium,  of  all  other  excellence,  moral 
and  intellectual.  Admirably  doth  the  admirable  Petrarch  ad- 
monish us  : — 

^ec  sibi  vero  quisquam  f also  per sicadeat,  eos  qui  pro  libertate 
excuhant,  atque  hactenus  desertce  reipuhlicce  partes  suscipiunt, 
alie?ium  agere  negotium ;  suiini  agunt.  Inhacuyia  reposita 
sibi  omnia  norint  oimies,  securitatem  mercator,  gloriam  r)iiles, 
utilitatem  agricola.  Postremo,  in  eadem  religiosi  ccerimonias, 
otium  studiosi,  requiem  senes,  rudimeyita  disdplinartim  2^t(eriy 
nuptias  jyuellce,  2yudicitiam  viatron<^,  gaudium  om?tes  i?tvenient. 
*  *  *  *  Hide  2i?iireliqucB,cedant  curcef  Si  hanc  omittitis,  in 
quantalibet  occiipatione  nihil  agitis :  si  huic  incumbitis,  etsi 
nihil  agere  videmini,  cumulate  tamen  et  civium  et  virorum  im- 
plevistis  ojftcia* 

Nor  let  any  one  falsely  persuade  himself,  that  those  who  keep 
watch  and  ward  for  liberty,  are  meddling  with  things  that  do 
not  concern  them,  instead  of  minding  their  own  business.  For 
all  men  should  know,  that  all  blessings  are  stored  and  protected 
in  this  one,  as  in  a  common  repository.  Here  is  the  tradesman's 
security,  the  soldier's  honor,  the  agriculturist's  profit.  Lastly,  in 
this  one  good  of  liberty  the  religious  will  find  the  permission  of 
their  rites  and  forms  of  -svorship,  the  students  their  learned  leisure, 
thi  aged  their  repose,  boys  the  rudiments  of  the  several  branches 
of  their  education,  maidens  their  chaste  nuptials,  matrons  their 
womanly  honor  and  the  dignity  of  their  modesty,  fathers  of  fami 
lies  the  dues  of  natural  afiection  and  the  sacred  privileges  of  their 
ancient  home,  every  one  their  hope  and  their  joy.     To  this  one 

•  Petrarch.  Ep'ut.  45,  ad  Nicolanm  tribimum  urbia  abnce  novis^rmim  ei 
ad  populum  Romanum.  The  trrinplHtion  contains  cl.nuses  referring  to  ex- 
preesione,  which  in  theeecoud  edition,  were  inftertcd  in  the  Latin  quotation 
py  Mr  C  hiin»elf.— £</. 
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solicitude,  therefore,  let  all  other  cares  yield  ihe  priority.  If  you 
omit  this,  bo  occupied  as  much  and  sedulously  as  you  may,  you 
arc  doing  nothin^^  :  If  you  apply  your  heart  and  strenirtli  to  this, 
thoun^li  you  seem  to  be  doing  nothing,  you  will,  nevertheless, 
have  been  fulfilling  the  duties  of  citizens  and  of  men,  yea,  in  a 
measure  pressed  down  and  running  over. 

1  quote  Petrarch  often  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
his  inestimable  Latin  writings.  Let  me  add,  in  the  wish  hkewise  of  recom- 
mending to  the  London  publishers  a  translation  of  select  passages  from  hia 
treatises  and  letters.  If  I  except  the  German  writings  and  original  letters 
of  the  heroic  Luther,  I  do  not  remember  a  work  from  which  so  dehghtful 
and  instructive  a  volume  might  be  compiled. 

To  give  the  true  bent  to  the  above  extract,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  he  who  keeps  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  has  to  guard  against  two 
enemies,  the  despotism  of  the  few  and  the  despotism  of  the  many — but  espe- 
cially in  the  present  day  against  the  sycophants  of  the  populace. 

License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  hberty  ! 
For  who  loves  that,  must  first  he  wise  and  good. 
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Nemo  vero  fallatur,  quasi  minora  sint  animorum  contagia  quamcorporum 
Majora  sunt;  gravius  ladunt ;  altius  descendunt,  serpuntque  latentius. 

Petrarch.  De  Vit.  Soht.  L.  1.  tract.  3.  c.  4. 

And  let  no  man  be  deceived  as  if  the  contagions  of  the  soul  were  less  than 
those  of  the  body.  They  are  yet  greater ;  they  convey  more  direful  dis 
esises ;  they  sink  deeper,  and  creep  on  more  unsuspectedly. 

We  have  abundant  reason  then  to  infer,  that  the  law  of  Engr 
land  has  done  well  and  concluded  wisely  in  proceeding  on  the 
principle  so  clearly  worded  by  Milton  :  "  that  a  book  should  be 
as  freely  admitted  into  the  world  as  any  other  birth  ;  and  if  it 
prove  a  monster,  who  denies  but  that  ;t  may  justly  be  burnt  or 
sunk  into  the  sea  ?"  We  have  reason  then,  I  repeat,  to  rest  sat- 
isfied with  our  laws,  which  no  more  prevent  a  book  from  coming 
into  the  world  unlicensed,  lest  it  should  prove  a  libel,  than  a 
tra^'eller  from  passing  unquestioned  through  our  turnpike-gates, 
because   it  is  possible  he  may  be  a  highwayman.      Innocence  is 
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presumed  in  both  cases.  The  publication  is  a  part  of  the  oiience, 
and  its  necessar}*  condition.  AYords  are  moral  acts,  and  words 
deliberately  made  public  the  law  considers  in  the  same  light  as 
any  other  cognizable  overt  act. 

Here,   however,   a   difficulty  presents  itself.     Theft,  robbery, 
murder,  and  the  like,  are  easily  defined  :  the  degrees  and  circiun- 
Blances  likewise  of  these  and   similar  actions   are  definite,  and 
constitute  specific  ofi'ences,  described  and  punishable  each  mider 
its  own  name.     "We  have  only  to  prove  the  fact  and  identify  the 
offender.     The  intention  too,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  so 
clearly  implied  in  the  action,  that  the  law  can  safely  adopt  it  as 
its  universal  maxim,  that  the  proof  of  the  malice  is  included  in 
the  proof  of  the  fact ;  especially  as  the  few  occasional  exceptions 
have  their  remedy  provided  in  the  prerogative   of  pardon   in- 
trusted to  the  supreme  magistrate.     But  in  the  case  of  libel,  the 
degree  makes  the  kind,  the   circumstances  constitute   the   crimi- 
nality ;  and  both  degrees   and  circumstances,  like  the  ascending 
shades  of  color  or  the  shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away 
into  each  other,  incapable  of  definition  or  outline.      The  eye  of 
the  understanding,  indeed,  sees  the  determinate  difference  in  each 
individual  case,  but  language  is  most  often  inadequate  to  express 
what  the  eye  perceives,  much  less  can  a  general  statute  antici- 
pate and  pre-define  it.     Again  :  in  other  overt  acts  a  charge  dis- 
proved leaves  the  accused  either  guilty  of  a  difierent  fault,  or  at 
best  simply  blameless.     A  man  having  killed  a  fellow-citizen  is 
acquitted  of  murder  ; — the  act  was  manslaughter  only,  or  it  was 
j.istifiable  homicide.     But  when  we  reverse  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence passed  on  Algernon  Sidney,  during  our  perusal  of  his  work 
Du  government ;  at  the  moment  we  deny  it  to  have  been  a  traitor- 
ous libel,  out.  beating  hearts  declare  it  to  have  been  a  benefaction 
to  our  countr\',  and  under  the  circumstances  of  those  times  the 
performance  of   an  heroic   duty.      From   this  cause,   therefore, 
as  well  as  from  a  libel's  being  a  thing  made  up  of  degrees  and 
circumstances, — and  these  too,  discriminating  offence  from  merit 
by  such  dim   and  ambulant  boundaries, — the  intention   of  the 
agent,  wherever  it  can  be  independently  or  inclusively  ascertained, 
must  be  allowed  a  great  share  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  action,  unless  the  law  is  not  only  to  be  divorced  from  moral 
justice,  but  to  wage  open  hostility  against  it.* 
*  Accordiug  t..  tlir-  .'  '  adage:  you  are  not  hanged  for  stealing  a  lioiae, 
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Add  too,  that  laws  in  doubtful  points  arc  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  tlie  design  of  the  legislator,  where  this  can  Ijc  cer- 
tainly inferred.  But  the  laws  of  England,  which  owe  their  own 
present  supremacy  and  absoluteness  to  the  good  sense  and  gener- 
ous dispositions  diflhsed  by  the  press  more,  far  more,  inon  to  any 
other  single  cause,  must  needs  be  presumed  favorable  to  its  gen- 
eral influence.  Even  in  the  penalties  attached  to  its  abuse,  we 
must  suppose  the  legislature  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  preserving  its  essential  privileges.  The  press  is  indifTer- 
entiy  the  passive  instriunent  of  evil  and  of  good  :  nay,  there  is  some 
good  even  in  its  evil.  "  Good  and  evil  we  know,"  says  Milton, 
in  the  Speech  from  which  I  have  selected  the  motto  of  the  pre- 
ceding essay,  "  in  the  field  of  this  world,  grow  up  together  al 
most  inseparably  :  and  the  knowledge  of  good  is  so  involved  and 
interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning 
resemblances  hardly  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds 
which  were  imposed  on  Psyche  as  an  incessant  labor  to  cull  out 
and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more  intermixed." — "As,  therefore, 
the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose, 
what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He 
that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and 
seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way-faring 
Christian.  I  can  not  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  un- 
exercised and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and-  sees  her  ad- 
versar}\" — "That  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling 
in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue, 
not  a  pure." — "  Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  survey  of 
vice  is  in  this  world  so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human 
virtue,  and  the  scamiing  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth,  how 
can  we  more  safely  and  with  less  danger  scout  into  the  regions 
of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading  all  manner  of  tractates,  and 
hearing  all  manner  of  reason?" — Again — but,  indeed  the  whole 
treatise  is  one  strain  of  moral  wisdom  and  political  prudence  : — 
"  Why  should  we  then  aflect  a  rigor  contrary  to  the  manner  of 
God  and  of  nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting  those  means,  which 
books,  freely  permitted,  are  both  to  the  trial  of  virtue  and  the 

but  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen     To  what  extent  this  is  true,  I  shall  hav« 
occasion  to  examine  hereafter. 
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exercise  of  tnith  ?  It  would  I  e  better  done  to  learri;  that  the  law 
must  needs  be  frivolous,  which  goes  to  restrain  things  uncertainly, 
and  yet  equally,  working  to  good  and  to  evil.  And  were  I  thr 
chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred  before  many 
thiies  as  much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil-doing.  For  God, 
Bure,  esteems  the  growth  and  completion  of  one  virtuous  person, 
'more  than  the  restraint  of  ten  vicious." 

The  evidence  of  history  is  strong  in  favor  of  the  same  princi- 
ples, even  in  respect  of  their  expediency.  The  average  result 
of  the  press  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I.  was  such  a  diffusion 
of  religious  light  as  first  redeemed  and  afterwards  saved  this  na- 
tion from  the  spiritual  and  moral  death  of  Popery  ;  and  in  the 
foUownig  period  it  is  to  the  press  that  we  owe  the  gradual  as- 
cendency of  those  wise  political  maxims,  which  casting  philo 
sophic  truth  in  the  moulds  of  national  laws,  customs,  and  exist- 
ing orders  of  society,  subverted  the  tyranny  without  suspending 
the  government,  and  at  length  completed  the  mild  and  salutary 
revolution  by  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  To 
what  must  we  attribute  this  vast  over-balance  of  good  in  the 
general  effects  of  the  press,  but  to  the  over-balance  of  virtuous 
intention  in  those  who  employed  the  press  ?  The  lav.^,  there- 
fore, will  not  refuse  to  manifest  good  intention  a  certain  weight 
even  in  cases  of  apparent  error,  lest  it  should  discourage  and 
scare  away  those,  to  whose  efforts  we  owe  the  comparative  in- 
frequency  and  weakness  of  error  on  the  whole.  The  law  may, 
however,  nay,  it  must  demand,  that  the  external  proofs  of  the 
author's  honest  intentions  should  be  supported  by  the  general 
style  and  matter  of  his  work,  and  by  the  circumstances  and  mode 
of  its  publication.  A  passage,  which  in  a  grave  and  regular  dis- 
quisition would  be  blameless,  might  become  highly  libellous  and 
justly  punishable  if  it  were  applied  to  present  measures  or  per- 
sons for  immediate  purposes,  in  a  cheap  and  popular  tract.  I 
have  seldom  lelt  greater  indignation  than  at  finding  in  a  large 
manufactory  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  containing  a  selection  of  in- 
flammatory paragraphs  from  the  prose-writings  of  Milton,  with- 
out a  hint  given  of  the  time,  occasion,  state  of  government,  and 
other  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written — not  a  hint, 
that  the  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy,  exceeds  all  that  Milton 
dared  hope  for,  or  deemed  practicable ;  and  that  liis  political 
creed  sternly  excluded  the  populace,  and  indeed  the  majority  of 
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the  population,  from  all  pretensions  to  political  power.  If  the 
manifest  bad  intention  would  constitute  this  publication  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  a  good  intention  equally  manifest  can  not  justly  be  de- 
nied its  share  of  influence  in  producing  a  contrary  verdict. 

Here  then  is  the  ditliculty.     From  the  very  nature  of  a  libel  it 
is  impossible  so  to  define  it,  but  that  the  most  meritorious  works 
will  be  found  included  in  the  description.     Not  from  any  defect 
or  undue  severity  in  the  particular  law,  but  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  ofience  to  be  guarded  against,  a  work  recommending  re- 
form by  the  only  rational  mode  of  recommendation,  that  is,  by 
the   detection  and  exposure  of  corruption,  abuse,  or  incapacity, 
might,  though  it  should  breathe  the  best  and  most  unadulterated 
English  feelings,  be  brought  within  the  definition  of  libel  equally 
with  the  vilest  incendiary  pamphlet,  that  ever  aimed  at  leading 
and  misleading  the  multitude.     Not  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning 
Post  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  (or  rather  the  experimental 
truce  so  called,) — though  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  then  edi- 
tor, that  newspaper  was  the  chief  secondary  means  of  producing 
the  unexampled  national  unanimity,  with  which  the  war  re- 
commenced   and  has  since   been  continued. — not   a  paragraph 
warning  the  nation,  as  need  w'as  and  most  imperious  duty  com- 
manded, of  the  perilous  designs  and  unsleeping  ambition  of  our 
neighbor,  the  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne,  but  was  a 
punishable  libel.     The  law  of  libel  is  a  vast  aviar}^  which  en- 
cages the  awakening  cock  and  the  geese  whose  alarum  preserved 
the   Capitol,  no   less  than  the  babbling    magpie  and  ominous 
screech-owl.     And  yet  will  we  avoid  this  seeming  injustice,  we 
throw  down  all  fence  and  bulwark  of  public  decency  and  public 
opinion  ;  political  calumny  will  soon  join  hands  with  private 
slander  ;  and  every  principle,  every  feeling,  that  binds  the  citizen 
to  his  countr)'  and  the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  will  be  undermined — 
not  by  reasoning,  for  from  that  there  is  no  danger  ;  but — ^by  the 
mere  habit  of  hearing  them  reviled  and  scofied  at  with  impunit)\ 
Were  we  to  contemplate  the  evils  of  a  rank  and  unweeded  press 
only  in  its  effect  on  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  on  the  general 
tone  of  thought  and  conversation,  the  greater  the  love  w^hich  we 
bore  to  literature  and  to  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  human 
improvement,  the  greater  would  be  the  earnestness  with  which 
we  should  solicit  the  interference  of  law :  the  more  anxiously 
should  we  wish  for  some  Ithuriel  spear,  that  might  remove  from 
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the  ear  of  the  public,  and  expose  in  their  own  fiendish  shape 
those  leptiles,  which  inspiring  venom  and  forging  illusions  as 

they  list, 

thence  raise 

At  least  distempered,  discontented  thoughts, 

Yain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

Paradise  Lost. 
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Quomodo  aiitem  id  futurum  sit,  ne  quis  incredibile  arlitrefur,  ostendam. 
Imprimis  multiplicahitiir  regnum,  et  summa  rerum  potestas  per  plurimo» 
dissipata  et  concisa  minuetur.  Tunc  discordicc  civiles  in  perpetuum  serentur, 
nee  tilla  requies  bellis  exitialihus  erit,  donee  reges  decern  pariter  escistant  qui 
orhcm  ierrce,  won  ad  regendum,  sed  ad  consumendum,  partiantur.  Hi  exer- 
citibus  in  immensum  coactis,  et  agrorum  cidtibus  destitutis,  quod  est  princi- 
pium  eversionis  et  cladis,  disperdent  omnia,  et  comminuent,  et  vorabunt. 
Turn  reperite  adversus  eos  hostis  potentissimus  ab  extremis  Jinibus  plagcesep- 
tentrionalis  orietur,  qui  tribus  ex  co  numero  deletis  qui  tunc  Asia7n  obtine- 
bunt,  assumctur  in  soeietatcm  a  cceteris,  ac  princeps  omnium  constituetur. 
Hie  insustentabili  dominatione  vexabit  orbem  ;  divina  et  humana  miscebit ; 
infanda  dictu  et  cxecrabilia  moUetur  ;  7iova  consilia  inpectore  suo  volutabit, 
ut  proprium  sibi  constituat  imperium  ;  leges  commutabit,  suas  sanciet ;  con- 
taminabit,  diripiet,  spoliabit,  occidet.  Denique  immutato  nomine,  atque  im- 
perii sede  translaia,  confusio  ae  perturbatio  humani  generis  consequetur. 
Turn  vere  dctestabile,  atqtce  abominandum  tempus  existet,  quo  nidli  hojninum 
sit  vita  jucunda.  Lactantius  de  Vita  Beata,  Lib.  vii.  c.  16. 

But  lest  this  should  be  deemed  incredible,  I  will  show  the  manner  iu 
which  it  is  to  take  place.  P'irst,  there  will  be  a  multiplication  of  independ- 
ent suvercignties,  and  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the  empire,  scattered  and 
cut  up  into  fragments,  will  be  enfeebled  in  the  exercise  of  power  by  law 
and  authority.  Then  will  be  sown  the  seeds  of  civil  discords,  nor  will  there 
be  any  rest  or  pause  to  wasteful  and  ruinous  wars ;  while  the  soldiery  kept 
together  in  immense  standing  armies,  the  kings  will  crush  and  lay  waste  at 
their  will ; — until  at  length  there  will  ri?e  up  against  them  a  most  puissant 
military  chieftain  of  low  birUi,  who  will  have  conceded  to  him  a  fellowship 
with  the  <»ther  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  and  will  finally  be  constituted  the 
head  of  all.  Tliia  man  will  harass  the  civilized  worlil  with  an  insupporta- 
ble dcsfKjtism,  he  will  confound  and  commix  all  things  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. He  will  form  plans  and  preparations  of  the  most  execrable  and 
wcril<gi(  ui  iiature.      He  will  be   forever   restlessly   turning  over    new 
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BcLemea  in  his  imagination,  in  order  that  he  may  fix  the  imperial  power 
over  all  in  his  own  name  and  possession.  He  will  change  the  former  laws, 
he  will  sanction  a  code  of  his  own,  he  will  contaminate,  pillage,  lay  waste 
and  massacre.  At  length,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  the  change  of  names 
and  titles,  and  in  the  transfer  of  the  scat  of  empire,  there  will  follow  a  con- 
fusion and  perturbation  of  the  human  race ;  then  will  there  be  for  a  while 
an  era  of  horror  and  abomination,  during  which  no  man  will  enjoy  his  life 
n  quietness.* 

I  INTERPOSE  this  essay  as  an  historical  comment  on  the  words 
"  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne,"  as  applied  to  the  des- 
pot, whom  since  the  time  that  the  words  were  first  printed,  we 
have,  thank  Heaven  I  succeeded  in  encaging.  The  motto  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  an  uninspired  prophecy 
fulfilled  even  in  many  of  its  mmiitice,  that  I  recollect  ever  to 
have  met  with  :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  as  a  curiosity  it  will  rec- 
oncile my  readers  to  its  unusual  length.  But  though  my  chief 
motive  was  that  of  relieving,  by  the  variety  of  an  historical  par- 
allel, the  series  of  argument  on  this  most  important  of  all  sub- 
jects, the  communicabiHty  of  truth,  yet  the  essay  is  far  from  be 
ing  a  digression.  Having  given  utterance  to  quicqidd  in  rein 
tani  malejicani  indignatio  dolorque  dictarent,  concerning  the 
mischiefs  of  a  lawless  press,  I  held  it  an  act  of  justice  to  give  a 
portrait  no  less  lively  of  the  excess  to  which  the  remorseless  am- 
bition of  a  government  might  go  in  accumulating  its  oppressions 
in  the  one  instance  before  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  in  the 
other  during  the  suppression  of  its  freedom. 

I  have  translated  the  following  from  a  voluminous  German 
work,  Michael  Ignaz  Schmidt's  History  of  the  Germans,  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Conrade  I.  ;  in  which  this  extract  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book.  The  late 
tyrant's  close  imitation  of  Charlemagne  was  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  his  assumption  of  the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  by  his  imperial 
coronation  with  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Father ; 
by  his  imperial  robe  embroidered  with  bees  in  order  to  mark  him 
as  a  successor  of  Pepin,  and  even  by  his  ostentatious  revocation 
of  Charlemagne's  grants  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  that  the 
differences  might  be  felt  likewise,  I  have  prefaced  the  translation 
with  the  few  following  observations. 

*  This  translation  has  expressions  referring  to  some  words  inserted  h^ 
the  author  in  the  Latin  quotation  in  the  previous  editions. — Ed. 
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Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  Charlemagne,  for  the  greatei 
part,  created  for  himself  the  means  of  which  he  availed  himself; 
that  his  very  education  was  his  owti  work,  and  that  unlike  Peter 
the  Great,  he  could  find  no  assistants  out  of  his  own  realm ;  that 
the  unconquerable  courage  and  heroic  dispositions  of  the  nations 
he  conquered,  supplied  a  proof  positive  of  real  superiority,  indeed 
!  the  sole  positive  proof  of  intellectual  power,  in  a  warrior  :  for  how 
'  can  we  measure  force  but  by  the  resistance  to  it  ?  But  all  was 
prepared  for  Bonaparte  ;  Europe  weakened  in  the  very  heart  of 
all  human  strength,  namely,  in  moral  and  religious  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  accidentally  destitute  of  any  one  great  or  com- 
manding mind  :  the  French  people,  on  the  other  hand,  still  rest- 
less from  revolutionar}^  fanaticism  ;  their  civic  enthusiasm  already 
passed  into  military  passion  and  the  ambition  of  conquest ;  and 
alike  by  disgust,  terror,  and  characteristic  unfitness  for  freedom, 
ripe  for  the  reception  of  a  despotism.  Add  too,  that  the  main 
obstacles  to  an  unlimited  system  of  conquest,  and  the  pursuit  of 
universal  monarchy  had  been  cleared  away  for  him  by  his 
pioneers  the  Jacobins,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  great  land- 
holders, of  the  privileged  and  of  the  commercial  classes.  Even 
the  naval  successes  of  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  the  trade, 
rendering  useless  the  colonies,  and  almost  amiihilating  the  navy 
of  France,  Avere  in  some  respects  subservient  to  Ids  designs  by 
concentrating  the  powers  of  the  French  empire  in  its  armies,  and 
supplying  them  out  of  the  wrecks  of  all  other  employments,  save 
that  of  agriculture,  France  had  already  approximated  to  the 
formidable  state  so  prophetically  described  by  Sir  James  Steuart, 
in  his  Political  Economy,  in  which  the  population  should  consist 
chiefly  of  soldiers  and  peasantry  :  at  least  the  interests  of  no  other 
\' I  asses  were  regarded.  The  great  merit  of  Bonaparte  has  been 
that  of  a  skilful  steersman,  who  with  his  boat  in  .the  most  violent 
storm  still  keeps  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  waves,  which  not 
he,  but  the  winds  had  raised.  I  will  now  proceed  to  my  transla- 
tion. 

"  That  Charles  was  a  hero,  his  exploits  bear  evidence.  The 
•ubjugation  of  the  Lombards,  protected  as  they  were  by  the  Alps, 
by  fortresses  and  fortified  towns,  by  numerous  armies,  and  by  a 
great  name  ;  of  the  Saxons,  secured  by  their  savage  resoluteness, 
by  an  untamable  love  of  freedom,  by  their  desert  plains  and 
euoriuous  forests,  and  by  their  own  poverty  ;  the  humbling  of  the 
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Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Aquitania,  Bretagne,  and  Gascony  ;  proud  of 
their  ancestry  as  well  as  of  their  ample  domains  ;  the  almost  en- 
tire extirpation  of  the  Avars,  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe  ;  are 
assuredly  works  Avhich  demanded  a  courage  and  a  firmness  of 
mind  such  as  Charles  only  possessed. 

*'  How  great  his  reputation  was,  and  this  too  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe,  is  proved  by  the  embassies  sent  to  him  out  of  Persia, 
Palestine,  Mauritania,  and  even  from  the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad. 
]f  at  the  present  day  an  embassy  from  the  Black  or  Caspian  Sea 
comes  to  a  prince  on  the  Baltic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
such  are  now.  the  political  relations  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  that  a  blow  which  is  given  to  anyone  of  them  is  felt  more 
or  less  by  all  the  others.  "Wliereas  in  tlie  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  inhabitants  in  one  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  scarcely 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest.  Nothing  but  the  extraor- 
dinary, all-piercing  report  of  Charles's  exploits  could  bring  this 
to  pass.  His  greatness,  wliich  set  the  world  in  astonishment, 
was  likewise,  without  doubt,  that  which  begot  in  the  Pope  and 
the  Romans  the  first  idea  of  the  re-establishment  of  their  empire. 

"  It  is  true,  that  a  number  of  things  united  to  make  Charles  a 
great  man — favorable  circumstances  of  time,  a  nation  already 
disciplined  to  warlike  habits,  a  long  life,  and  the  consequent  ac- 
quisition of  experience,  such  as  no  one  possessed  in  his  whole 
realm.  Still,  however,  the  principal  means  of  his  greatness 
Charles  found  in  himself  His  great  mind  Avas  capable  of  ex 
tending  its  attention  to  the  greatest  multiphcity  of  affairs.  In  the 
middle  of  Saxony  he  thought  on  Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Rome 
he  made  provisions  for  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Paiinonia.  He 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor  and 
other  potentates,  and  himself  audited  the  accomits  of  his  own 
farms,  where  every  thing  was  entered  even  to  the  number  of  the 
eggs.  Busy  as  his  mind  was,  his  body  was  not  less  in  one  con- 
tinued state  of  motion.  Charles  would  see  into  every  thing  him- 
self, and  do  every  thing  himself,  as  far  as  liis  powers  extended  ' 
and  even  this  it  was,  too,  which  gave  to  his  imdertakings  such 
force  and  er.ergy. 

"  But  wiC»;  all  tliis  the  government  of  Charles  was  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conqueror,  that  is  splendid  abroad  and  fearfully  oppres- 
sive at  home.  \Miat  a  grievance  must  it  not  have  been  for  the 
people,  that  Charles  for  forty  years  together  dragged  them  no"vi 
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.o  the  Elbe,  then  to  the  E\ro,  after  this  to  the  To,  and  froic 
tlience  back  again  to  the  Elbe,  and  this  not  to  check  an  invading 
2nemy,  but  to  make  conquests  which  little  profited  the  French 
nation  !  This  must  prove  too  much,  at  length,  for  a  hired  sol- 
dier :  how  much  more  for  conscripts,  who  did  not  live  only  to 
fight,  but  who  were  fathers  of  families,  citizens,  and  proprietors  ? 
l)ut  above  all,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  nation,  like  the 
Trench,  should  sufier  themselves  to  be  used  as  Charles  used  them. 
But  the  people  no  longer  possessed  any  considerable  share  of  in- 
fluence. All  depended  on  the  great  chieftains,  who  gave  their 
willing  sufirage  for  endless  wars,  by  which  they  were  always  sure 
to  win.  They  found  the  best  opportunity,  mider  such  circum- 
stances, to  make  themselves  great  and  mighty  at  the  expense  of 
the  freemen  resident  within  the  circle  of  their  baronial  courts  ; 
and  when  conques^-^vere  made,  it  was  far  more  for  their  advan- 
tage than  that  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  conquered  provinces 
there  was  a  necessity  for  dukes,  vassal  kings,  and  difierent  high 
offices  :  all  this  fell  to  their  share. 

"  I  would  not  say  this  if  we  did  not  possess  incontrovertible 
original  documents  of  those  times,  which  prove  clearly  to  us  that 
Charles's  government  was  an  unhappy  one  for  the  people,  and 
that  this  great  man,  by  his  actions,  labored  to  the  direct  subver- 
sion of  his  first  principles.  It  was  his  first  pretext  to  establish  a 
greater  equality  among  the  members  of  his  vast  community,  and 
to  make  all  free  and  equal  subjects  under  a  common  sovereign 
And,  from  the  necessity  occasioned  by  continual  war,  the  exact 
contrary  took  place.  Nothing  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  French  monarchy,  than  the  third  capitular  of 
the  year  811.*  All  is  full  of  complaint,  the  bishops  and  earls 
clamoring  against  the  freeholders,  and  these  in  their  turn  against 
the  bishops  and  earls.  And,  in  truth,  the  freeholders  had  no 
small  reason  to  be  discontented  and  to  resist,  as  far  as  they  dared, 
even  the  imperial  levies.  A  dependant  must  be  content  to  fol- 
low his  lord  without  further  questioning  :  for  he  was  paid  for  it. 
IJut  a  free  citizen,  who  lived  wholly  on  his  own  property,  might 
rea.sonably  object  to  suffer  himself  to  be  dragged  about  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  at  the  fancies  of  his  lord :  especially  as 
there  was  so  much  injustice  intermixed.     Those  who  gave  up 

•  Compare  wjth  thii  the  four  or  fire  quarto  volumes  of  tbn  Fi  inch  Con 
•rript  Code. 
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their  properties  entirely,  or  in  part,  of  their  own  accord,  were  left 
undisturbed  at  home,  while  those,  who  refused  to  do  this,  were 
forced  so  often  into  service,  that  at  length,  becoming  impover- 
ished, they  were  compelled  by  want  to  give  up,  or  dispose  of, 
their  free  tenures  to  the  bishops  or  earls.* 

*'  It  almost  surpasses  belief  to  what  a  height,  at  length,  the 
aversion  to  war  rose  in  the  French  nation,  from  the  multitude 
of  the  campaigns,  and  the  grievances  connected  with  them.  The 
national  vanity  was  now  satiated  by  the  frequency  of  victories : 
and  the  plunder  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  individuals,  made  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  losses  and  burthens  sustained  by  their 
families  at  home.  Some,  in  order  to  become  exempt  from  mili- 
tar}'  service,  sought  for  menial  employments  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  and  earls.  Others  made 
over  their  free  property  to  become  tenants  at  will  of  such  lords, 
as  from  their  age  or  other  circumstances,  they  thought  would  be 
called  to  no  further  military  services.  Others  even  privately  took 
away  the  life  of  their  mothers,  amits,  or  other  of  their  relatives, 
in  order  that  no  family  residents  might  remain  through  whom 
their  names  might  be  known,  and  themselves  traced  ;  others 
voluntarily  made  slaves  of  themselves,  in  order  thus  to  render 
themselves  incapable  of  the  military  rank." 

When  this  extract  was  first  published,  namely,  September  7, 
1S09,  I  prefixed  the  following  sentence  :  "  This  pa-ssage  contain? 
so  much  matter  for  political  anticipation  and  well-grounded  hope, 
that  I  feel  no  apprehension  of  the  reader" s  being  dissatisfied  with 
its  length."  I  trust,  that  I  may  now  derive  the  same  confidence 
from  his  genial  exultation,  as  a  Christian,  and  from  his  honest 
pride  as  a  Briton,  in  the  retrospect  of  its  completion.  In  this  be- 
lief I  venture  to  conclude  the  essay  with  the  following  extract 
from  a  "  Comparison  of  the  French  republic,  nnder  Bonaparte, 
with  the  Roman  empire  under  the  first  Caesars,"  published  by  me 
in  the  Morning  Post,  21st  September,  1802. 

If,  then,  there  be  no  counterpoise  of  dissimilar  circumstances, 
the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  commencement  of  the  pub- 
lic slavery  in  Rome,  was  in  the  most  splendid  era  of  human 
genius.     Any  unusually  flourishing  period  of  the   arts  and  sci« 

*  It  woukl  require  no  great  ingenuity  to  discover  parallels,  or  at  least 
equivalent  hardships  to  these,  in  the  treatment  of,  and  regulations  coneera 
ing,  the  reluctant  conscripts. 
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«uces  in  any  comitr}%  is,  even  to  this  day,  called  the  Augustan 
age  of  that  country.  The  Roman  poets,  the  Roman  historians 
the  Roman  orators,  rivalled  those  of  Greece  ;  in  military  tactics. 
in  machiner}',  in  all  the  conveniences  of  private  life,  the  Romans 
greatly  surpassed  the  Greeks.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  em- 
perors, even  the  worst  of  them,  were,  like  Bonaparte,*  the  liberal 
oncouragers  of  all  great  public  works,  and  of  every  species  of 
public  merit  not  connected  with  the  assertion  of  political  freedom  : 

Ojuvenes,  circumspicit  atque  agitat  vos, 


Materiamque  sibi  Ducis  indulgentia  qu(crit.\ 

It  is  even  so,  at  this  present  moment,  in  France.  Yet,  both  in 
France  and  in  Rome,  we  have  learned,  that  the  most  abject  dis- 
positions to  slavery  rapidly  trod  on  the  heels  of  the  most  outra- 
geous fanaticism  for  an  almost  anarchical  liberty.  Ruere  in  ser- 
vitiu7ii  consules,  jxitres,  eques  :  qua?ito  quis  iUustrior,  tanto 
ma gis  falsi  ac  festinantes.X  Peace  and  the  coadunation  of  all 
the  civilized  provinces  of  the  earth  were  the  grand  and  plausible 
pretexts  of  Roman  despotism  :  the  degeneracy  of  the  human 
species  itself,  in  all  the  nations  so  blended,  was  the  melancholy 
effect.  To-morrow,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavor  to  detect  all 
those  points   and  circumstances   of  dissimilarity,  which,   though 

*  Imitators  succeed  better  ia  copying  the  vices  than  the  excellences  of 
their  archetypes,  "Where  shall  we  find  in  the  First  Consul  of  France  a 
counterpart  to  the  generous  and  dreadless  clemency  of  the  first  Caesar  ? 
Acerbe  loquentibus  satis  habuit  pro  condone  denunciare,  ne  perseverarent. 
Aulique  CcBcina  criininosissimo  libro,  et  JPitholai  carminibus  maledicentis- 
simia  laceratam  existimationem  suam  civili  anhno  tnlit. — (Sueton.  I.  75. — 
Ed.) 

It  deserves  translation  for  Enghsb  readers.  "  To  those  who  spoke  bit- 
terly against  him,  he  held  it  sufficient  to  signify  pubUcly,  that  they  should 
not  persevere  in  the  use  of  such  language.  His  character  had  been  mangled 
in  a  most  libellous  work  of  Aulus  Caecina,  and  he  had  been  grossly  lam- 
pooned in  some  verses  by  Pitholaus  ;  but  he  bore  both  with  the  temper  of 
a  good  citizen." 

For  this  part  of  the  First  Consul's  character,  if  common  report  speaks 
the  truth,  we  must  seek  a  parallel  in  the  dispositions  of  the  third  Cajsar, 
who  dreaded  the  pen  of  a  paragraph  writer,  hinting  aught  against  his 
morals  and  measures,  with  as  great  anxiety,  and  with  as  vindictive  feelings, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  hfted  up  against  his  life.  From  tha 
third  Caesar,  too,  he  adopted  the  abrogation  of  all  popular  «lectioDji. 

f  Juvenal  Sat.  vii.  20. — Ed. 

X  Twit.  A-^t^m.^Ed. 
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they  can  not  impeach  the  rectitude  of  the  parallel,  for  the  pres- 
ent, may  yet  render  it  probable,  that  as  the  same  constitution  of 
goveninicnt  has  been  built  up  in  France  with  incomparably 
greater  rapidity,  so  it  may  have  an  incomparably  shorter  dura- 
tion. "VVe  are  not  conscious  of  any  feelings  of  bitterness  towards 
the  First  Consul  ;  or,  if  any,  only  that  venial  prejudice,  which 
naturally  results  from  the  having  hoped  proudly  of  an  individual, 
and  the  having  been  miserably  disappointed.  But  we  will  not 
voluntarily  cease  to  think  freely  and  speak  openly.  We  owe 
grateful  hearts,  and  uplifted  hands  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  there  is  yet  one  European  country — and 
that  country  our  own — in  which  the  actions  of  public  men  may 
be  boldly  analyzed,  and  the  result  publicly  stated.  And  let  the 
Chief  Consul,  who  professes  in  all  things  to  follow  his  fate,  learn 
to  submit  to  it,  if  he  finds  that  it  is  still  his  fate  to  struggle  with 
the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  and  the  virtues  which  are  the  off- 
spring of  that  spirit  ; — if  he  finds,  that  the  genius  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  blew  up  his  Eg}'ptian  navy  into  the  air,  and  blighted 
his  Syrian  laurels,  still  follows  him  with  a  calm  and  dreadful 
eye  ;  and  in  peace,  equally  as  in  war,  still  watches  for  that  Hb- 
erty,  in  which  alone  the  genius  of  our  isle  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  its  being  ;  and  which  being  lost,  all  our  commercial  and 
naval  greatness  would  instantly  languish,  Hke  a  flower,  the  root 
of  which  had  been  silently  eaten  away  by  a  worm  ;  and  without 
which,  in  any  country',  the  pubhc  festivals,  and  pompous  merri- 
ments of  a  natjon  present  no  other  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  reason, 
than  a  mob  of  maniacs  dancing  in  their  fetters. 
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Must  there  be  still  some  discord  mix'd  among 
The  harmony  of  men,  T^hose  mood  accords 
Best  with  contention  tun'd  to  notes  of  wi"ong  ? 
That  when  war  fails,  peace  must  make  war  with  words 
With  words  unto  destruction  arm'd  more  strong 
Than  ever  were  our  foreign  foemen' s  swords  ; 
Making  as  deep,  tho'  not  yet  bleeding  wounds  ? 
What  war  left  scarless,  calumny  conformds. 

Truth  lies  entrapped  where  cunning  finds  no  bar : 
Since  no  proportion  can  there  be  betwixt 
Oiu"  actions  which  in  endless  motions  are, 
And  ordinances  which  are  always  fixt. 
Ten  thousand  laws  more  can  not  reach  so  far, 
But  malice  goes  beyond,  or  lives  commixt 
So  close  with  goodness,  that  it  ever  will 
Corrupt,  disguise,  or  counterfeit  it  still. 

And  therefore  would  our  glorious  Alfred,  who 
Joind  with  the  king's  the  good  nian^s  majesty, 
Not  leave  law's  labyrinth  without  a  clue — 
Gave  to  deep  skill  its  Just  authority, — 

But  the  last  judgment — this  his  jury  s  plan — 
Left  to  the  natural  sense  of  work-day  man* 

1  RECUR  to  the  dilemma  stated  in  the  eighth  essay.  How 
ihall  ^ve  solve  this  problem  ?  Its  solution  is  to  be  found  in  that 
epirit  whicli,  like  the  universal  ruenstruum  sought  for  by  the  old 
alchemists,  can  blend  and  harmonize  the  most  discordant  ele- 
nenta  ; — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  a  rational  freedom  dif- 
fused and  become  national,  in  the  consequent  influence  and  con- 
trol of  public  opinion,  and  in  its  most  precious  organ,  the  jury.     It 

•  Daniel  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Pigerton.  Tlie  hnea  in  italics  are  sub- 
stituted by  the  author  for  the  original,  and  there  are  a  few  other  verbal 
ttltcrations. — Ed. 
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is  to  be  found,  wherever  juries  are  .suflTicieritly  enlightened  to  per- 
ceive the  difference,  and  to  comprehend  the  origin  and  necessity 
of  the  difference,  between  libels  and  other  criminal  overt-acts, 
and  are  sufficiently  independent  to  a:t  upon  the  conviction,  that 
in  a  charge  of  libel,  the  degree,  the  circumstances,  and  the  inten- 
tion, constitute — not  merely  modify — the  offence,  give  it  its  being, 
and  determine  its  legal  name.  The  words  maliciously  and  ad- 
visedly, must  here  have  a  force  of  their  own,  and  a  proof  of  their 
own.  They  will  consequently  consider  the  law  as  a  blank  power 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  not  as  a  light  by 
which  they  are  to  determine  and  discriminate  the  offence.  The 
understanding  and  conscience  of  the  jury  are  the  judges  in  toto  : 
the  law  a  blank  conge  d'elire.  The  law  is  the  clay,  and  those 
the  potter's  wheel.  Shame  fall  on  that  man,  who  shall  labor  to 
confound  what  reason  and  nature  have  put  asunder,  and  who  at 
once,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  would  render  the  press  ineffectual  and 
the  law  odious  :  who  would  lock  up  the  main  river,  the  Thames, 
of  our  intellectual  commerce  ;  would  throw  a  bar  across  the 
stream,  that  must  render  its  navigation  dangerous  or  partial, 
using  as  his  materials  the  very  banks,  which  were  intended  to 
deepen  its  channel  and  guard  against  its  inundations  I  Shame 
fall  on  him,  and  a  participation  of  the  infamy  of  those,  who  mis- 
led an  Enghsh  jury  to  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

But  though  the  virtuous  intention  of  the  writer  must  be  allowed 
a  certain  influence  in  facilitating  his  acquittal,  the  degree  of  his 
moral  guilt  is  not  the  tnie  index  or  mete-wand  of  his  condemna- 
tion. For  juries  do  not  sit  in  a  court  of  conscience,  but  of  law ; 
they  are  not  the  representatives  of  religion,  but  the  guardians  of 
external  tranquillity.  The  leading  principle,  the  pole-star,  of  the 
judgment  in  its  decision  concerning  the  libellous  nature  of  a  pub- 
lished writing,  is  its  more  or  less  remote  connection  with  after 
overt-acts,  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  same.  Thus  the  pub- 
lication of  actual  facts  may  be,  and.  most  often  will  be,  crnninal 
and  libellous,  when  directed  against  private  characters  :  not  only 
because  the  charge  will  reach  the  minds  of  many  who  can  not  be 
competent  judges  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  facts  to  which  them- 
selves were  not  witnesses,  against  a  man  whom  they  do  not  know, 
or  at  best  know  imperfectly  ;  but  because  such  a  publication  u 
of  itself  a  very  serious  overt-act,  by  which  the  author  without  au- 
thority and  without  trial,  has  inflicted  punishment  on  a  fellow- 
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subject,  himself  being  witness  and  jury,  judge  and  executioner. 
Of  such  publications  there  can  be  no  legal  justification,  though 
the  wrong  may  be  palliated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  inju- 
rious charges  are  not  only  true,  but  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  law.     But  in  hbels  on  the  government  there  are  two  things 
to  be  balanced  against  each  other  :  first,,  the  incomparably  greater 
mischief  of  the  overt-acts,  if  we  suppose  them  actually  occasioned 
by  the  libel — (as  for  instance,  the  subversion  of  government  and 
property,  if  the  principles  taught  by  Thomas  Paine  had  been 
reahzed,  or  if  even  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  realize  them, 
by  the  many  thousands  of  his  readers)  ;  and  second,  the  verj'  great 
improbability  that  such  eflects  will  be  produced  by  such  writings. 
Government  concerns  all  generally,  and  no  one  in  particular. 
The  facts  are  commonly  as  well  known  to  the  readers,  as  to  the 
WTiter  :  and  falsehood  therefore   easily  detected.     It  is  proved, 
Ukewise,  by  experience,  that  the  frequency  of  open  political  dis- 
cussion, with  all  its  blamable  indiscretions,  indisposes  a  nation 
to  overt-acts  of  practical  sedition  or  conspiracy.     They  talk  ill, 
said  Charles  V.  of  his  Belgian  provinces,  but  they  suffer  so  much 
the  better  for  it.     His  successor  thought  differently  :  he  deter- 
mined to  be  master  of  their  words  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
their  actions,  and  in  consequence  lost  one  half  of  those  provinces, 
and  retamed  the  other  half  at  an  expense  of  strength  and  treas- 
ure greater  than  the  original  worth  of  the  whole.     An  enlight- 
ened jur}',  therefore,  will  require  proofs  of  more  than  ordinary 
malignity  of  intention,  as  furnished  by  the  style,  price,  mode  of 
circulation,  and   so  forth  ;  or  of  punishable  indiscretion  arising 
out  of  the  state  of  the  times,  as  of  dearth,  lor  instance,  or  of  what- 
ever other  calamity  is  likely  to  render  the  lower  classes  turbulent, 
and  apt  to  be  alienated  from  the  goverimient  of  their  country. 
For  the  absence  of  a  right  disposition  of  mind  must  be  considered 
both  in  law  and  in  morals,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  presence 
of  a  wrong  disposition.      IJnder  such  circumstances  the  legal 
paradox  that  a  libel  may  be  the  more  a  libel  for  being  true,  be- 
comes strictly  just,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 

Concerning  the  right  of  punishing  by  law  the  authors  of  heret- 
ical or  deistical  writings,  I  reserve  my  remarks  for  a  future  essay 
in  which  I  hope  to  state  the  grounds  and  limits  of  toleration  more 
accurately  than  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  hitherto  traced. 
Tliere  is  one  riiaxiin.  however,  which  I  am  tempted  to  seize  as  it 
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passes  across  me.  If  I  may  trust  my  own  memory,  it  is  indeed  a 
very  old  truth  :  and  yet  if  the  fashion  of  acting  in  apparent  igno- 
rance thereof  be  any  presimiption  of  its  novelty,  it  ought  to  be 
new,  or  at  least  have  become  so  by  courtesy  of  oblivion.  It  la 
this  :  that  as  far  as  human  practice  can  realize  the  shai-p  limits 
and  exclusive  proprieties  of  science,  law  and  religion  should  be 
kept  distinct.  There  is,  in  strictness,  no  proper  opposition  but 
between  the  two  polar  forces  of  one  and  the  same  power.*  li  I 
«ay  then,  that  law  and  religion  are  natural  opposites,  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  requisite  counterpoise  of  the  former,  let  it  not  be 
interpreted,  as  if  I  had  declared  them  to  be  contraries.  The  law 
has  rightfully  invested  the  creditor  with  the  power  of  arresting 
and  imprisoning  an  insolvent  debtor,  the  farmer  with  the  power 
of  transporting,  mediately  at  least,  the  pillagers  of  his  hedges 
and  copses ;  but  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  exercise  that 
power,  Avhile  it  will  often  happen  that  religion  commands  him 
to  forego  it.  Nay,  so  well  was  this  miderstood  by  our  grand- 
fathers, that  a  man  who  squares  his  conscience  by  the  law  was  a 
common  paraphrase  or  sjTionyme  of  a  wretch  without  any  con- 
science at  all.  We  have  all  of  us  learnt  from  history,  that  there 
was  a  long  and  dark  period,  during  which  the  powers  and  the 
aims  of  law  were  usurped  in  the  name  of  religion  by  the  clergy 
and  the  courts  spiritual :  and  we  all  know  the  result.     Law  and 

*  Every  power  in  nature  and  in  spirit  must  evolve  an  opposite  as  the 
tvole  means  and  coudi  ion  of  its  mauifestation :  and  all  opposition  is  a  ten- 
dency to  re-uaion.  This  is  the  universal  law  of  polarity  or  essential  dual- 
ism, first  promulgated  by  Heraclitus,  2000  years  afterwards  re-published, 
and  made  the  foundation 'both  of  logic,  of  physics,  and  of  metaphysics  by 
Giordano  Bruno.  The  principle  may  be  thus  expressed.  The  identity  of 
thesis  and  antithesis  is  the  substance  of  all  being ;  their  opposition  the  con- 
dition of  all  existence  or  being  manifested;  and  every  thing  or  phenomenon 
is  the  exponent  of  a  synJiesis  as  long  as  the  opposite  energies  are  retained 
in  that  synthesis.  Thus  water  is  neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen,  nor  yet  is  it 
a  commixture  of  both ;  but  the  synthesis  or  indifference  of  the  two :  and  as 
long  as  the  copula  eudur«  s,  by  which  it  becomes  water,  or  rather  which 
alone  is  water,  it  is  not  less  a  simple  body  than  either  of  the  imaginary  ele- 
ments, improperly  called  its  ingredients  or  components.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  mechanical  atomistic  philosophy  to  confound  synthesis  with  synartesis, 
or  rather  with  mere  juxtaposition  of  corpuscules  separated  by  invisible  in- 
terspaces. I  find  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether  this  theory  contradicta 
the  reason  o  ,be  senses  most :  for  it  is  alike  inconceivable  and  unimagi 
liable. 
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religion  thus  mterpenetrating,  neutralized  each  other  ind  tht? 
baleful  product,  or  tertium  aliquid,  of  this  union  retF..  ded  the 
civihzation  of  Europe  for  centuries.  Law  spUntered  into  the 
minuticB  of  religion,  the  a^vful  function  and  prerogative  of  which 
it  is  to  take  account  of  every  idle  word,  became  a  busy  and  in- 
quisitorial t}Tanny  :  and  rehgion  substituting  legal  terrors  for  the 
ennobling  influences  of  conscience  remained  religion  in  name  only. 
The  present  age  appears  to  me  approaching  fast  to  a  similar 
usurpation  of  the  functions  of  religion  by  law  :  and  if  it  were  re- 
quired, I  should  not  want  strong  presumptive  proofs  in  favor  of 
this  opinion,  whether  I  sought  for  them  in  the  charges  from  the 
bench  concerning  A^Tongs,  to  which  religion  denounces  the  fearful 
penalties  of  guilt,  but  for  wliich  the  law  of  the  land  assigns 
damages  only  :  or  in  sundr}^  statutes — and  all  praise  to  the  late 
Mr.  AVpidham,  Romanorum  idtimo — in  a  still  greater  number 
of  attempts  towards  new  statutes,  the  authors  of  which  displayed 
the  most  pitiable  ignorance,  not  merely  of  the  distinction  between 
perfect,  and  imperfect  obligations,  but  even  of  that  still  more 
sacred  distinction  between  things  and  persons.  WTiat  the  son 
of  Sirach  advises  concerning  the  soul,  every  senator  should  apply 
to  his  legislative  capacity  : — reverence  it  in  meekness,  knowing 
how  feeble  and  how  mighty  a  thing  it  is  I* 

From  this  hint  concerning  toleration,  we  may  pass  by  an 
easy  transition  to  the,  perhaps,  still  more  interesting  subject  of 
tolerance.  And  here  I  fully  coincide  with  Frederic  H.  Jacobi, 
that  the  only  true  spirit  of  tolerance  consists  in  our  conscientious 
toleration  of  each  other's  intolerance.  TVliatever  pretends  to  be 
more  than  this,  is  either  the  unthinking  cant  of  fashion,  or  the 
soul-palsying  narcotic  of  moral  and  religious  indifference.  All  of 
us  without  exception,  in  the  same  mode  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  are  necessarily  subjected  to  the  risk  of  mistaking  posi- 
tive opinions  for  certainty  and  clear  insight.  From  this  yoke  we 
can  not  free  ourselves,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  men  ;  and  this  too 
not  in  order  to  transcend,  but  to  sink  below,  our  human  nature. 
For  if  in  one  point  of  view  it  be  the  mulct  of  our  fall,  and  of 
the  corruption  of  our  will ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  contemplated 
from  another  point,  it  is  the  price  and  consequence  of  our  pro- 
gressiveness.     To  him  who  is  compelled  to  pace  to  and  fro  within 

*  The  reference,  probably,  is  to  Eyclus.  x.  28.    My  son,  glorify  thy  soul  in 
meekness,  and  (five  it  honor  according  to  thr  dignity  thereof. — Kd, 
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the  hi^h  walls  and  in  the  narrow  court-yard  of  a  prison,  all  ob- 
jects may  a]>pear  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  the  traveller  journey 
inff  onward  full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  an  ever-varyinrr  honzon 
on  the  boundless  plain,  who  is  liable  to  mistake  clouds  for  moun- 
tains, and  the  mirage  of  drouth  for  an  expanse  of  refreshing 
waters. 

But  notwithstandinir  this  deep  conviction  of  our  general  falli- 
bility, and  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  my  own,  I  dare  avow 
with  the  Gorman  philosopher,  that  as  far  as  opinions,  and  not 
motives,  principles,  and  not  men, — are  concerned  ;  I  neither  am 
tolerant,  nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such.  According  to  my 
judgment,  it  is  mere  ostentation,  or  a  poor  trick  that  hypocrisy 
plays  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a  man  makes  protestation 
of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in  respect  of  all  principles,  opinions, 
and  persuasions,  those  alone  excepted  which  render  the  holders 
intolerant.  For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  is 
utterly  indifferent  towards  all  truth,  and  finds  nothing  so  insuffer- 
able as  the  persuasion  of  there  being  any  such  mighty  value  or 
importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  truth  as  should  give 
a  marked  preference  to  any  one  conviction  above  any  other  ;  or 
else  he  means  nothing,  and  amuses  himself  with  articulatins:  the 
pulses  of  the  air  instead  of  inhaling  it  in  the  more  healthful  and 
profitable  exercise  of  yarning.  That  which  doth  not  withstand, 
hath  itself  no  standing  place.  To  fill  a  station  is  to  exclude  or 
repel  others, — and  this  is  not  less  the  definition  of  moral,  than  of 
material  solidity.  We  live  by  continued  acts  of  defence,  that  in- 
volve a  sort  of  offensive  warfare.  But  a  man's  principles,  on 
which  he  grounds  his  hope  and  his  faith,  are  the  fife  of  his  life. 
We  live  by  faith,  says  the  pliilosophic  Apostle  ;  and  faith  A\'ith- 
out  principles  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilful  positiveness,  or 
fanatical  bodily  sensation.  Well,  and  of  good  right  therefore,  do 
we  maintain  with  more  zeal,  than  we  should  defend  body  or  es- 
tate, a  deep  and  inward  conviction,  which  is  as  the  moon  to  us ; 
and  like  the  moon  with  all  its  massy  shadows  and  deceptive 
gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  our  way,  poor  travellers  as  we  are,  and 
benighted  pilgrims.  With  all  its  spots  and  changes  and  tempo- 
rary eclips€3,  with  all  its  vain  halos  and  bedimming  vapors,  it 
yet  reflects  the  light  that  is  to  rise  on  us,  which  even  now  is 
rising,  though  intercepted  from  our  immediate  view  by  the  moun- 
tains that  inclose  and  ii-own  c^?r  the  vale  of  our  mortal  life 
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This  again  is  the  mystery  and  the  dignity  of  our  human  na- 
ture, that  we  can  not  give  up  our  reason,  without  giving  up  at 
the  same  time  our  individual  personality.  For  that  must  appear 
to  each  man  to  be  his  reason  which  produces  in  him  the  liighest 
Hense  of  certainty  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  reason,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
of  universal  validity  and  obligator)'  on  all  mankind.  There  is  a 
one  heart  for  the  whole  mighty  mass  of  humanity,  and  every 
pulse  in  each  particular  vessel  strives  to  beat  in  concert  with  it. 
He  who  asserts  that  truth  is  of  no  importance  except  in  thp 
eignification  of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with  madness,  and  the 
word  of  God  with  a  dream.  If  the  power  of  reasoning  be  the 
gift  of  the  supreme  Reason,  that  we  be  sedulous,  yea,  and  miH- 
tant  in  the  endeavor  to  reason  aright,  is  his  implied  command. 
But  what  is  of  permanent  and  essential  interest  to  one  man  must 
needs  be  so  to  all,  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  each.  Woe  to  him  by  whom  these  are  neglected,  and  double 
woe  to  him  by  whom  they  are  withholden  ;  for  he  robs  at  once 
himself  and  his  neighbor.  That  man's  soul  is  not  dear  to  him- 
self, to  whom  the  souls  of  his  brethren  are  not  dear.  As  far  as 
they  can  be  influenced  by  him,  they  are  parts  and  properties  of 
his  oANTi  soul,  their  faith  his  faith,  their  errors  his  burthen,  their 
rijrhteousness  and  bliss  his  righteousness  and  his  reward — and  of 
their  guilt  and  misery  his  own  will  be  the  echo.  As  much  as  1 
love  my  fellow-men,  so  much  and  no  more  will  I  be  intolerant  of 
their  lieresies  and  unbelief — and  I  will  honor  and  hold  forth  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  individual  who  is  equally  in- 
tolerant of  that  which  he  conceives  such  in  me.  We  will  both 
exclaim — '  I  know  not  what  antidotes  among  the  complex  views, 
impulses  and  circumstances,  that  form  your  moral  being,  God's 
gracious  providence  may  have  vouchsafed  to  you  against  the  ser- 
pent fang  of  this  error, — but  it  is  a  viper,  and  its  poison  deadly, 
although  through  higher  influences  some  men  may  take  the  rep 
tile  to  their  bosom,  and  remain  unstung.' 

In  one  of  tliose  poisonous  journals,  wliich  deal  out  profaneness 
hate,  fury,  and  sedition  through  the  land,  I  read  the  following 
paragraph.  "  The  Brahmin  believes  that  every  man  will  be 
saved  in  his  own  persuasion,  and  that  all  religions  are  equallj 
pleasing  to  the  God  of  all.  The  Christian  confines  salvation  t( 
the  believer  in  his  own  Vedas  and  Shasters.  V-'hich  is  the  more 
hurnane  and  pliilosopliic  creed  of  the  two  ?"     Let  question  an 
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sivei  qucstir.i.  Self-complacent  scoffer  I  Whom  meanest  thou 
by  God  ^  The  God  of  truth  ? — and  can  He  b(5  pleased  with 
falsehood,  and  the  debasement  or  utter  suspension  of  the  reason 
which  he  gave  to  man  that  he  might  receive  from  him  the  sacri- 
fice of  truth  ?  Or  the  God  of  love  and  mercy  ? — and  can  He  be 
pleased  with  the  blood  of  thousands  poured  out  under  the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut,  or  with  the  shrieks  of  children  offered  up  as  fire 
offerinefs  to  Baal  or  to  Moloch  ?  Or  dost  thou  mean  the  God  of 
holiness  and  infinite  purity  ? — and  can  He  be  pleased  with 
abominations  unutterable  and  more  than  brutal  defilements, — 
and  equally  pleased  too  as  with  that  religion,  which  commands 
us  that  we  have  no  felloM'ship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness but  to  reprove  them  ; — with  that  religion,  which  strikes  the 
fear  of  the  Most  High  so  deeply,  and  the  sense  of  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin  so  inwardly,  that  the  believer  anxiously  inquires  : 
Shall  I  give  7ny  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? — and  which  makes  answer  to  him, — 
He  hath  sJwived  thee,  O  man,  ivhat  is  good  ;  and  ivliat  doth  the 
liOrd  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?*  But  I  check  myself  It  is  at 
once  folly  and  profanation  of  truth,  to  reason  with  the  man  who 
can  place  before  his  eyes  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  directing  the 
eye  of  the  widow  from  the  corpse  of  her  husband  upward  to  his 
and  her  Redeemer, — (the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the 
dead) — and  then  the  remorseless  Brahmin  goading  on  the  discon- 
solate victim  to  the  flames  of  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  aban- 
doned by,  and  abandoning,  the  helpless  pledges  of  their  love — 
and  yet  dare  ask,  which  is  the  more  humane  and  philosophic 
creed  of  the  two  ? — No  I  No  I  when  such  opinions  are  in  ques 
tion  I  neither  ara,  nor  will  be,  nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as,  tolerant 

•  Micah  vi  '7,  8.—£:d. 
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Knowing  the  heart  of  raau  is  set  to  be 

The  centre  of  this  -world,  about  the  which 

These  revolutions  of  disturbances 

Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 

Predominate ;  whose  strong  effects  are  such, 

As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress : 

And  that  imless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !  Daniei.* 

I  HAVE  thus  endeavored,  with  an  anxiety  wbicli  may  perhapi 
have  misled  me  into  prolixity,  to  detail  and  ground  the  conditions 
under  which  the  communication  of  truth  is  commanded  or  for- 
bidden  to  us  as  individuals,  by  our  conscience ;  and  those  too, 
under  wliich  it  is  permissible  by  the  law  which  controls  our  con- 
duct as  members  of  the  state.  But  is  the  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  so  minute  an  examination  ?  0  that  my 
readers  would  look  round  the  world,  as  it  now  is,  and  make  to 
themselves  a  faithful  catalogrie  of  its  many  miseries  I  From  what 
do  these  proceed,  and  on  what  do  they  depend  for  their  continu- 
ance ?  Assuredly,  for  the  greater  part,  on  the  actions  of  men, 
and  those  again  on  the  want  of  a  vital  principle  of  action.  We 
live  by  faith.  The  essence  of  virtue  consists  in  the  principle. 
And  the  reality  of  this,  as  well  as  its  miportance,  is  believed  by 
all  men  in  fact,  few  as  there  may  be  who  bring  the  truth  for- 
ward into  the  light  of  distinct  consciousness.  Yet  all  men  feel., 
and  at  times  acknowledge  to  themselves,  the  true  cause  of  their 
misery.  There  is  no  man  so  base,  but  that  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  in  some  way  or  other,  he  admits  that  he  is  not  what  he 
ought  to  be,  though  by  a  curious  art  of  self-delusion,  by  an  eflbrt 
to  keep  at  peace  Avith  himself  as  long  and  as  much  as  possible, 
he  will  tlirow  off  the  bhmie  from  the  amenable  part  of  liis  na« 

*  EpiBtle  to  the  Cauntese  of  Cuml>erland. — Fd. 
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ture,  liis  moral  principle,  to  that  which  is  independent  of  his  will, 
namely,  the  degree  cf  his  intellectual  iiiculties.  Hence,  for  once 
that  a  man  exclaims,  how  dishonest  I  am  I  on  wliat  base  and 
unworthy  motives  I  act  I  we  may  hear  a  hundred  times,  what  a 
fool  I  am  I  curse  on  my  folly  I  and  the  like.* 

Yet  even  this  implies  an  obscure  sentiment,  that  with  clearer 
conceptions  in  the  understandinnr,  the  ])rinciplc  of  action  would 
become  purer  in  the  will.     Thanks  to  the  image  of  our  Maker 
not  wholly  obliterated  from  any  human  soul,  we  dare  not  pur- 
chare  an  exemption  from  guilt  by  an  excuse,  which  would  place 
our  melioration  out  of  our  own  power.     Thus  the  very  man,  who 
wiil  abuse  himself  for  a  fool  but  not  for  a  villain,  would  rather, 
spite  of  the  usual  professions  to  the  contrary,  be  condemned  as  a 
rogue  by  other  men,  than  be  acquitted  as  a  blockhead.     But  be 
this  as  it  may,  in  and  out  of  himself,  however,  he  sees  plainly  the 
true  cause  of  our  common  complaints.     Doubtless,  there  seem 
many  physical  causes  of  distress,  of  disease,  of  poverty  and  of 
desolation — tempests,  earthquakes,   volcanos,  wild  or  venomous 
animals,  barren  soils,  uncertain  or  tyrannous  climates,  pestilen- 
tial swamps,  and  death  in  the  very  air  we  breathe.     Yet  when 
do  we  hear  the  general  wretchedness  of  mankind  attributed  to 
these  ?     Even  in  the  most  awlul  of  the  Icelandic  and  Sicilian 
eruptions,  when  the  earth  has  opened  and  sent  forth  vast  rivers 
ol"  hre,  and  the  smoke  and  vapor  have  dimmed  the  light  of  heaven 
ibr  months,  how  small  has  been  the  comparative  injur}'  to  the  hu- 
man race  ; — and  how  much  even  of  this  injury  might  be  fairly 
attributed  to  combined  imprudence  and  superstition  I     Natural 
calamities  that  do  indeed  spread  devastation  wide  (for  instance, 
the  marsh  fever),  are  almost  without  exception,  voices  of  nature 
in  her  all-intelligible  language — do  this  I  or  cease  to  do  that  I    By 
the  mere  absence  of  one  superstition,  and  of  the  sloth  engendered 
by  it,  the  plague  would  probably  cease  to  exist  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa.     Pronounce  meditatively  the  name  of  Jenner,  and 
ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need  we  deem  unattainable, 
if  all  the  time,  the  eilbrt,  the  skill,  which  we  waste  in  making 

o 

*  I  (K»  not  consider  as  exceptions  the  thouaands  that  abuse  themselves  by 
rote  with  Up-penitence,  or  the  wild  ravings  of  fanaticism ;  for  these  persona 
at  the  very  time  they  speak  so  vehemently  of  the  wickedness  and  rottenness 
of  their  hearts,  arc  then  commonly  tlie  warmest  in  their  own  goo<l  opini«»a. 
covered  round  and  CAoJortable  in  the  wrap-raacal  of  self  hypocrisy. 

VOL.  II.  Ij] 
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ourselves  miserable  through  vice,  and  vicious  through  misery, 
were  embodied  and  marshalled  to  a  systematic  war  against  the 
existing  evils  of  nature  I  !No,  It  is  a  wicked  world  I  This  is  sc 
generally  the  solution,  that  this  very  wickedness  is  assigned  by 
selfish  men,  as  their  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  render  it  better, 
and  for  opposing  those  who  would  make  the  attempt.  Wlial 
have  not  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and  the  Society 
ol'  the  Friends,  effected  for  the  honor,  and  if  we  believe  in  a  retrib- 
utive Providence,  for  the  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
English  nation,  imperfectly  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties of  the  people  at  large  are  developed  at  present  I  What  may 
not  be  effected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the  means  of  educating 
nations  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile  sophistications  and  mutila- 
tions of  ignorant  mountebanks)  shall  have  been  applied  to  its  full 
extent  I  Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiring  represen- 
tation of  future  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing, it  would  be  embodied  to  me  in  the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at 
some  distant  period,  the  appropriate  reward  of  his  earthly  labors, 
when  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  whose  rea- 
son and  conscience  had,  through  his  efforts,  been  unfolded,  shall 
sing  the  song  of  their  own  redemption,  and  pouring  forth  praises 
to  God  and  to  their  Saviour,  shall  repeat  his  new  name  in  heaven, 
give  thanks  for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  instruments  of 
divine  mercy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldom  perhaps  turn  their 
eyes  toward  him,  as  from  the  sun  to  its  image  in  the  fountain, 
with  secondary  gi'atitude  and  the  permitted  utterance  of  a  hu- 
man love  I  Were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by 
which  knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  may  be  made  bet- 
ter, not  only  in  consequence,  but  by  the  mode,  and  in  the  process, 
of  instruction  ; — were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear 
conviction  of  this,  which  1  myself  at  this  moment  feel,  even  as  I 
feel  the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  perseverance  of  a  Clark- 
son  or  a  Bell,  the  promises  of  ancient  prophecy  would  disclose 
themselves  to  our  iaitli,  even  as  when  a  noble  castle  hidden  from 
us  by  an  intervening  mist,  discovers  itself  by  its  reflection  in  the 
tranquil  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  w/iich  we  stand  gazing.* 
What  an  awful  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all  other,  the  fairest  vir- 

•  lliis  i«,  I  fojir,  too  comyilpx,  too  af'^idental  an  idiiis:^  to  ho  conveyed  by 
WoriLi  to  those,  wlio  have  not  swu  it  tlieuisflvcs  in  nature.     18o(i. 
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tucs,  does  not  hope  become  !     We  are  bad  ourselves,  because  we 
despair  of  the  goodness  of  others. 

If  then  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  by  common  feeUn*r  and 
common  sens^,  that  the  greater  part  of  human  miserv  depends 
directly  on  human  vices,  and  the  remainder  indirectly,  by  what 
means  can  we  act  on  men  so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  these 
vii«s,  and  purify  their  principle  of  moral  election  ?  The  question 
IS  not  by  what  means  each  man  is  to  alter  his  omii  character — 
in  order  to  this,  aU  the  means  prescribed  and  all  the  aidances 
given  by  religion,  may  be  necessary  for  him.  Vain,  of  them- 
selves, may  be 

the  sayings  of  the  vise 


In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enrolled 
•  «  »  •  » 

Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  source  of  c<xisolatl<Mi  {rom  above. 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  stroigth 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold.* 

This  is  not  the  question.  Virtue  would  not  be  virtue,  could  it 
be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to  another.  To  make  use  of  all 
the  means  and  appliances  in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment 
of  rectitude,  is  the  abstract  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
f?elves :  to  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can,  comprises  our 
duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is,  what  are  these  means  ? 
Can  they  be  any  other  than  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  the  removal  of  those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent 
its  reception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both,  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  contribute  to  the  former,  who 
is  sufficiently  informed  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said, 
that  we  should  endeavor  not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to 
make  the  ignorant  religious ; — religion  herself,  through  her  sa- 
cred oracles,  answers  for  me,  that  all  effective  faith  pre-suppose« 
knowledge  and  individual  conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence 
in  truth,  imcomprehended  and  unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few 
indeed  would  be  the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country 
at  least,  where  speculative  infidelity  is,  God  be  praised  I  confined 
to  a  small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  there  is  one  instance 
here  and  another  there ;  but  three  in  one  place  are  already  an 
tindue  proportion.     It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  thf 

*  Samaoa  AgQiust«& 
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inspired  writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable  fron: 
all  other  books  pretending  to  inspiration,  Irom  the  scriptures  of 
the  Brahmins,  vind  even  from  the  Koran,  in  their  strong  and 
Irejuent  recommendations  of  truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  verac- 
ity, which  can  not  but  be  enforced  in  every  code  which  appeals 
to  the  religious  principle  of  man  ;  but  knowledge.  This  is  not 
only  extolled  as  the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man,  but  to  seek  after 
it  is  again  and  again  commanded  us  as  one  of  our  most  sacred 
duties.  Yea,  the  very  perfection  and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified 
spirit  is  represented  by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive 
beholding,  of  truth  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  source.  Not 
that  knowledge  can  of  itself  do  all  I  The  light  of  religion  is  not 
that  of  the  moon,  light  without  heat ;  but  neither  is  its  warmth 
that  of  the  stove,  warmth  without  light.  Religion  is  the  sun, 
the  warmth  of  which  indeed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  the 
life  of  nature,  but  who  at  the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth 
of  life  with  a  master-eye,  makes  all  objects  glorious  on  which  he 
looks,  and  bv  that  glorv  visible  to  all  others. 

But  though  knowledge  be  not  the  only,  yet  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable and  most  efiectual  agent  in  the  direction  of  our  actions, 
one  consideration  will  convince  us.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  of 
human  nature,  that  the  sense  of  impossibility  quenches  all  will. 
kSense  of  utter  inaptitude  does  the  same.  The  man  shuns  the 
beautiful  flame,  which  is  eagerly  grasped  at  by  the  infant.  The, 
seiLse  of  a  disproportion  of  certain  after-harm  to  present  gratifica- 
tion, produces  eflbcts  almost  equally  unifonn  :  though  almost 
perishing  with  thirst,  we  should  dash  to  the  earth  a  goblet  of 
wine  in  which  we  had  seen  a  poison  infused,  though  the  poison 
were  without  taste  or  odor,  or  even  added  to  the  pleasures  of 
both.  Are  not  all  our  vices  equally  inapt  to  the  universal  end 
of  human  actions,  the  satisfaction  of  the  agent  ?  Are  not  their 
pleasures  equally  disproportionate  to  the  after-harm  ?  Yet  many 
a  maiden,  who  will  not  grasp  at  the  fire,  will  yet  purchase  a 
wreath  of  diamonds  at  the  price  of  her  health,  her  honor,  nay, 
— and  she  herself  knows  it  at  the  moment  of  her  choice, — at  the 
eacrifice  of  her  peace  and  happiness.  The  sot  would  reject  th^ 
poisoned  cup,  yet  the  trembling  hand  with  which  he  raises  liis 
daily  or  hourly  draught  to  his  lips,  has  not  left  him  ignorant  that 
this  too  is  altogether  a  poison.  1  knoAV  it  will  be  objected,  that 
the  consequences  Ibreseen  are  les*  immediate  ;  that  they  are  dii« 
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fiised  over  a  larger  space  of  time ;  and  that  the  slave  of  vic€ 
hopes  where  no  hope  is.  This,  however,  only  removes  the  ques- 
tion one  step  further  :  for  why  should  the  distance  or  difliision 
of  known  consequences  produce  so  great  a  diflcrence  ?  Why  are 
men  the  dupes  of  the  present  moment  ?  Evidently  because  the 
conceptions  are  indistinct  in  the  one  case,  and  vivid  in  the  other; 
because  all  confused  conceptions  render  us  restless  ;  and  because 
restlessness  can  drive  us  to  vices  that  promise  no  enjoyment,  no 
not  even  the  cessation  of  that  restlessness.  This  is  indeed  the 
dread  punishment  attached  by  nature  to  habitual  vice,  that  its 
impulses  wax  as  its  motives  wane.  No  object,  not  even  the 
light  of  a  solitary  taper  in  the  far  distance,  tempts  the  benighted 
mind  Irom  before  ;  but  its  own  restlessness  dogs  it  from  behind, 
as  with  the  iron  goad  of  destiny.  What  then  is  or  can  be  the 
preventive,  the  remedy,  the  counteraction,  but  the  habituation  ol 
the  intellect  to  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  conceptions  concern- 
ing all  things  that  are  the  possible  object  of  clear  conception, 
and  thus  to  reserve  the  deep  feelings  which  belong,  as  by  a  nat- 
ural right,  to  those  obscure  ideas=^  that  are  necessary  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  human  being,  notwithstanding,  yea,  even 
in  consequence,  of  their  obscurity — to  reserve  these  feelings,  I  re- 
peat, tor  objects,  which  their  very  sublimity  renders  indefinite, 
no  less  than  their  indefiniteness  renders  them  sublime, — namely, 
to  the  ideas  of  being,  form,  life,  the  reason,  the  law  of  conscience, 
freedom,  immortality,  God  !  To  connect  Avith  the  objects  of  our 
senses  the  obscure  notions  and  consequent  vivid  feelings,  which 
are  due  only  to  immaterial  and  permanent  things,  is  profanation 
relatively  to  the  heart,  and  superstition  in  the  understanding. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  philosophic  Apostle  calls  covetousness 
idolatry.  Could  we  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  bedimming 
mfluences  of  custom,  and  the   transforming  Avitchcraft  of  early 

*  I  have  not  expressed  myself  as  clearly  as  I  could  wish.  But  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  that  deep  feeling  has  a  tendency  to  combine  with  obsc>iie 
ideas,  in  preference  to  distinct  and  clear  notions,  may  be  })rovt'd  by  ihe 
history  of  fanatics  and  fanaticism  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The  odium 
Iheologicum  is  even  proverbial :  and  it  is  the  common  complaint  of  philoso- 
pliei-s  and  philosophic  historians,  that  the  passions  of  the  disputants  are 
commonlv  violent  in  proportion  to  the  subtlety  and  obscurity  of  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  Nor  is  this  fact  couiined  to  professional  theologians : 
for  whole  nations  have  displayed  the  same  agitations,  and  have  sacrificed 
nalional  policy  to  the  more  power  fid  interest  of  a  controverted  obscurity. 
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associations,  we  should  see  as  numerous  tribes  of ye^zsc/t- worship 
3rs  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris,  as  we  hear  of  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa. 
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A  palace  "when  'tis  tliat  wliich  it  should  be 
Leaves  growing,  and  stands  such,  or  else  decays; 
"With  him  who  dwells  there,  'tis  not  so :  for  he 
Should  still  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise. 

Our  bodies  had  their  morning,  have  their  noon. 
And  shall  not  better — the  next  change  is  night ; 
But  their  fur  larger  guest,  t'  whom  sun  and  moon 
Are  sparks  and  short-lived,  claims  another  right. 

The  noble  soul  by  age  grows  lustier, 
Her  appetite  and  her  digestion  mend ; 
Vp  must  not  starve  nor  hope  to  pamper  her 
\v  ith  woman's  milk  and  pap  imto  the  end. 

Provide  you  manlier  diet !  Doxne.* 

I  AM  fully  aware,  that  what  I  am  writing  and  have  written  (in 
these  latter  essays  at  least)  will  expose  me  to  the  censure  of 
some,  as  bewildering  myself  and  readers  with  metaphysics  ;  to 
the  ridicule  of  others  as  a  school-boy  declaimer  on  old  and  worn- 
out  tniisms  or  exploded  fancies ;  and  to  the  objection  of  most  as 
obscure.  The  last  real  or  supposed  defect  has  already  received 
an  answer  both  in  the  preceding  essays,  and  in  the  appendix  to 
my  first  Lay-Sermon,  entitled  The  Statesman's  Manual.  Of  the 
former  two,  I  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of  declaring  my 
sentiments  ;  especially  as  I  have  already  received  a  hint  that  my 
idol,  Milton,  has  represented  metaphysics  as  the  subject  which  the 
bad  spirits  in  hell  delight  in  discussing.  And  truly,  if  I  had  ex- 
erted my  subtlety  and  invention  in  pei-suading  myself  and  others 
that  we  are  but  living  machines,  and  that,  as  one  of  the  late  f()l- 
lowers  of  Ilobbes  and  Hirtley  has  expressed  the  system,  the  as- 

•  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  f  [xkUic.  llie  words  in  italics  arc  substituted 
for  the  origiaal. — Ed. 
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sassiii  and  his  dapfgei  are  equally  fit  objects  of  moral  esteem  and 
abhorrence  ;  or  if  witli  a  writer  of  wider  influence  and  higher 
authority,  I  had  reduced  all  virtue  to  a  selfisli  prudence  eked  out 
Ly  superstition,* — lor,  assuredly,  a  creed  which  takes  its  central 
point  in  conscious  selfishness,  whatever  be  the  forms  or  names 
that  act  on  the  selfish  passion,  a  ghost  or  a  constable,  can  have 
out  a  distant  relationship  to  that  religion,  which  places  its  essence 
in  our  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  God  above  all, — 1 
know  not,  by  what  arguments  I  could  repel  the  sarcasm.  But 
what  are  my  metaphysics  ? — Merely  the  referring  of  the  mind  to 
its  own  consciousn<?ss  for  truths  indispensable  to  its  own  happi- 
ness I  To  what  purpose  do  I,  or  am  I  about  to,  employ  them  ? 
To  perplex  our  clearest  notions  and  living  moral  instincts  ?  To 
deaden  the  feelings  of  will  and  free  power,  to  extinguish  the  light 
of  love  and  of  conscience,  to  make  myself  and  others  worthless, 
Boulless,  God-less  ?  No  I  to  expose  the  folly  and  the  legerdemain 
of  those  who  have  thus  abused  the  blessed  machine  of  language ; 
to  support  all  old  and  venerable  truths  ;  and  by  them  to  support, 
to  kindle,  to  project  the  spirit ;  to  make  the  reason  spread  light 
over  our  feelings,  to  make  our  feelings,  with  their  vital  warmth, 
actualize  our  reason  : — these  are  my  objects,  these  are  my  sub- 
jects ;  and  are  these  the  metaphysics  which  the  bad  spirits  in 
lell  delight  in  ? 

But  how  shall  I  avert  the  scorn  of  those  critics  who  laugh  at 
ihe  oldnessjof  my  topics,  evil  and  good,  necessity  and  arbitra- 
.nent,  immortality  and  the  ultimate  aim  ?  By  what  shall  I  re- 
zain  their  favor?  My  themes  must  be  new,  a  French  constitu- 
fion  ;  a  balloon  ;  a  change  of  miiiistr}'- ;  a  fresh  batch  of  kings  on 
the  Continent,  or  of  peers  in  our  happier  island  ;  or  who  had  the 
best  of  it  of  two  parliamentary  gladiators,  and  whose  speech,  on 
the  subject  of  Europe  bleeding  at  a  thousand  wounds,  or  our  own 
country  struggling  for  herself  and  all  human  nature,  was  cheered 

*  '*  And  from  this  account  of  obli^'^ation  it  follows,  that  vre  are  obliged  to 
nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  are  \o  gaiu  or  lose  something  by  ;  for  noth- 
in*'  else  can  be  a  violent  motive  to  us.  As  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
obey  the  laws,  or  the  magistrate,  unless  rewards  or  punishments,  pleasure 
or  pain,  somehow  or  other,  depended  upon  our  obedience  ;  so  neither  should 
wo,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  is  right,  to  practise 
virtue,  or  to  obey  the  commands  of  God.'" — Paley,  Moral  and  Political  1^ 
'wsophy,  B.  II.  c.  2,  ct  paasim. — Ed. 
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Vthe  greatest  number  of  "laughs,"  "loud  laughs,"  and  "  ver; 
loud  laughs  :"' — (which,  carefully  marked  by  italics,  form  most 
couspicuous  and  strange  parentheses  in  the  ncAvspaper  reports.) 
Or  if  I  must  be  philosophical,  the  last  chemical  discoveries, — 
provided  I  do  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  principle  which 
gives  them  their  highest  interest,  and  the  character  of  intellec- 
tual grandeur  to  the  discoverer  ;  or  the  last  shower  of  stones,  and 
that  they  were  supposed,  by  certain  philosophers,  to  have  been 
projected  from  some  volcano  in  the  moon, — care  being  taken  not 
to  add  any  of  the  cramp  reasons  for  this  opinion  I  Something 
new,  however,  it  must  be,  quite  new  and  quite  out  of  themselves  I 
for  whatever  is  within  them,  whatever  is  deep  within  them,  must 
be  as  old  as  the  first  dawn  of  human  reason.  But  to  fin^  no 
contradiction  in  the  union  of  old  and  new,  to  contemplate  the 
Ancient  of  days  with  feelings  as  fresh,  as  if  they  then  sprang 
forth  at  his  own  fiat — this  characterizes  the  minds  that  feel  the 
riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it  I  To  carry  on 
the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood,  to  combine 
the  child's  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances 
which  every  day  for  perhaps  forty  years  has  rendered  familiar, 

"With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  throughout  the  year, 
And  man  and  woman 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  marks 
which  distinguish  genius  from  talent.  And  so  to  represent  famil- 
iar objects  as  to  awaken  the  minds  of  others  to  a  like  freshness 
of  sensation  concerning  them — that  constant  accompaniment  of 
mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily,  health — to  the  same  modest  ques- 
tioning of  a  self-discovered  and  intelhgent  ignorance,  which,  Uke 
the  deep  and  massy  foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge,  forms  half 
ol  the  whole  structure — {lyrudens,  iiitcrrogatio  dimidiiim  sci- 
mtioi,  says  Lord  Bacon) — this  is  the  prime  merit  of  genius,  and 
its  most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation.  "Who  has  net,  a 
thousand  times,  seen  it  snow  upon  water  ?  "VAlio  has  not  see.i  it 
with  a  new  feeling,  since  he  has  read  Burns's  comparison  of  seik 
ual  pleasure, 

To  snow  that  falls  upon  a  river, 

A  moment  wliite— tlien  gone  forever  1* 


•  Tain  O'Shanter.— AV. 
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III  philosopliy  equally,  as  in  poetry,  peniiis  produces  the  Strong- 
est impressions  of  novelty,  while  it  rescues  the  stalest  and  most 
admitted  truths  from  the  impotence  caused  by  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  universal  admission.  Extremes  meet ; — a  proverb, 
by  the  by,  to  collect  and  ex])lain  all  the  instances  and  exemplifi- 
cations of  which,  would  constitute  and  exhaust  all  philosophy. 
Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at 
ilie  same  time  of  universal  interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so 
true  that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in 
the  dormitory'  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and 
exploded  errors. 

But  as  the  class  of  cntics,  whose  contempt  I  have  anticipated 
commonly  consider  themselves  as  men  of  the  world,  instead  of 
hazarding  additional  sneers  by  appealhig  to  the  authorities  of  re 
cluse  philosophers, — for  such,  in  spite  of  all  history,  the  men  who 
liave  distinguished  themselves  by  profound  thought,  are  generally 
deemed,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Cicero,  and  from  Bacon  to 
Berkeley — I  will  refer  them  to  the  darling  of  the  polished  court 
of  Augustus,  to  the  man,  whose  works  have  been  in  all  ages 
deemed  the  models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket  com- 
panion of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the  scholar  with 
the  gentleman.  This  accomplished  man  of  the  world  has  given 
us  an  account  of  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  hiinself 
and  the  illustrious  statesmen  who  governed,  and  the  brijrhtest 
luminaries  who  then  adorned,  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  • 

Scrt)io  oritur  non  de  villis  domihuave  al'ienh^ 

Xec  male,  veciie,  lepns  mHet.     Sed  quod  rnngif  ad  nos 

Pertinet,  et  ^escire  malum  est,  agitnmua :  utrumnc 

Divitiis  homines,  an  sint  virfute  bead  ? 

Qnidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne,  trahat  nos  ; 

Et  qucc  sit  natura  boni,  summumque  quid  ejus. — Hoa.* 

Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his  assertion  by 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  without  an  habitual  in- 

*  Serni.  11.  vi.  71.  Conversation  arises  not  concerning  the  country  seata 
or  families  of  stianger.s,  nor  whether  tlie  daneing  hare  performed  well  or 
ill.  But  we  discuss  what  more  nearly  C(»neerns  us,  and  which  it  is  an  evil 
not  to  know :  whether  men  are  made  happy  by  riches  or  by  virtue :  whether 
interest  or  a  love  of  viitue  should  lead  us  to  friendship;  and  in  what  coa- 
iists  the  nature  of  good,  and  wluit  is  the  ultimate  or  supreme  good — tfu 
rtimmum  bonutn 
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terest  in  these  subjects,  a  man  may  be  a  dexterous  intriguer,  but 
never  can  be  a  statesman.  "Would  to  Heaven  that  the  verdict  to 
be  passed  on  my  labors  depended  on  those  who  least  needed  them  I 
The  water-lily  in  the  midst  of  Avaters  lifts  up  its  broad  leaves, 
and  expands  its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  the  shower,  and 
rejoices  in  the  rain  -with  a  quicker  sympathy,  than  the  parched 
shrub  in  the  sandy  desert. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  To  he  the  image  of  his, 
own  eternity  created  he  man  I  Of  eternity  and  self-existence 
what  other  Ukeness  is  possible,  but  immortality  and  moral  self- 
determination  ?  In  addition  to  sensation,  perception,  and  practi- 
cal judgment — instinctive  or  acquirable — concerning  the  notices 
furnished  by  the  organs  of  perception,  all  which  in  kind  at  least, 
the  dog  possesses  in  common  with  his  master  ;  in  addition  to 
these,  God  gave  \xj-  reason,  and  with  reason  he  gave  us  reflective 
5elf-consciousne.-^s ;  gave  us  principles,  distinguished  from  the 
maxims  and  generalizations  of  outward  experience  by  their  abso- 
lute and  essential  miiversality  and  necessity  ;  and  above  all,  by 
superadding  to  reason  the  mysterious  faculty  of  free-Mill  and  con- 
sequent personal  amenability,  he  gave  us  conscience — that  law 
of  conscience,  which  in  the  power,  and  as  the  indwelling  word, 
of  a  holy  and  omnipotent  legislator  commands  us — from  among 
the  numerous  ideas  mathematical  and  philosophical,  which  the 
reason  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  excellence  creates  for  itself, — 
miconditionally  commands  us  to  attribute  realit\%  and  actual  ex- 
Lstetice,  to  those  ideas  and  to  those  only,  without  which  the  con- 
science itself  would  be  baseless  and  contradictor}^  to  the  ideas  of 
soul,  of  free-will,  of  immortality,  and  of  God.  To  God,  as  the 
reality  of  the  conscience  and  the  source  of  all  obligation  ;  to  free- 
will, as  the  power  of  the  human  being  to  maintain  the  obedience 
which  God  through  the  conscience  has  commanded,  against  all 
the  might  of  nature  ;  and  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  a 
state  in  which  the  weal  and  woe  of  man  shall  be  proportioned  to 
his  moral  wortli.     AYitli  this  faith  all  nature, 

-all  the  mighty  world 


Of  eye  and  ear * 

presents  itself  to  us,  now  as  the  aggregated  material  of  duty,  and 
new  as  a  vision  of  the  Most  High  revealing  to  us  the  mode,  and 

•  WordawortL     Lines  near  Ti'jtern  Ahhev. —  Ed. 
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tine,  and  particular  instance  of  applyinfj  and  realizing  that  uni- 
vi'Visal  rule,  ])re-establi.<iied  in  the  heart  of  our  reason. 

"  Tlie  displeasure  of  some  readers,"  to  use  Berkeley's  -words,* 
'*  7nay,  perliaps,  be  incurred  by  my  Jiaving  surjyrised  them  into 
certain  reflections  and  inquiries,  lor  \vhich  they  have  no  curiosity. 
l>ut  perhaps  some  others  may  be  pleased  to  find  themselves  car- 
ried into  ancient  times,  cve?i  thcrugh  they  should  consider  the 
n'jary  maxims,  defended  in  these  essays,  barely  as  hints  to 
awaken  and  exercise  the  inquisitive  reader,  on  points  not  beneath 
the  attention  of  the  ablest  men.  Those  great  men,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  men  the  most  consummate  in  politics,  who 
founded  states,  or  instructed  princes,  or  wrote  most  accurately  on 
public  government,  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  acute  at  all 
abstracted  and  sublime  speculations  ; — the  clearest  light  being 
ever  necessary  to  guide  the  most  important  actions.  And  what- 
ever the  world  may  opine,  he  who  hath  not  much  meditated 
u])on  God,  the  human  mind,  and  the  summum  honum,  may  pos- 
sibly make  a  thriving  earth-worm,  but  will  most  indubitably 
make  a  blundering  patriot  and  a  sorry  statesman." 


ESSAY  XYI. 

Blind  is  that  soid  which  from  this  tmth  can  xwerve, 

No  state  stands  sure,  but  on  tlie  ijrounds  of  rii'ht, 

Of  virtue,  knowledge;  judgment  to  preserve, 

And  all  the  pow'rs  of  learning  requisite  : 

Tliough  other  shifts  a  present  turn  may  serve. 

Yet  in  the  trial  they  will  weigli  too  hght.  DAXiEuf 

I  EARNESTLY  entreat  the  reader  not  to  be  dissatisfied  either 
with  himself  or  with  the  author,  if  he  should  not  at  once  under- 
stand every  part  of  the  preceding  essay  ;  but  rather  to  consider 
it  as  a  mere  annunciation  of  a  magnificent  theme,  the  diflbrent 
parts  of  which  are  to  be  demonstrated  and  developed,  explained, 
illustrated,  and  exemplified  in  the  progress  of  the  work.     I  like* 

*  Siris,  350     The  words  in  italics  are  substituted  for  the  original-  Ed 
f-  Alusophi/tis.     Ilie  line  in  italics  is  substituted. — i,\l. 
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wise  entreat  him  to  peruse  with  attention  and  with  cjr.dor.  the 
weighty  extract  from  the  judicious  Hooker,  prefixed  as  the  motto 
to  a  following  essay.*  In  works  of  reasoning,  as  distinguished 
from  narrations  of  events  or  statements  of  facts  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  works,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  nature,  a  WTiter  whose  meaning  is  every- 
where comprehended  as  quickly  as  his  sentences  can  be  read,  may 
indeed  have  produced  an  amusing  composition,  nay,  by  awaken- 
ing and  re-enlivening  our  recollections,  a  useful  one  ;  but  most  as- 
suredly he  will  not  have  added  either  to  the  stock  of  our  knowl 
edge,  or  to  the  vigor  of  our  intellect.  For  how  can  we  gather 
strength,  but  by  exercise  ?  How  can  a  truth,  new  to  us,  be  made 
our  own  without  examination  and  self-questioning — any  new 
truth,  I  mean,  that  relates  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  its 
various  faculties  and  affections  ?  But  whatever  demands  effort, 
requires  time.  Ignorance  seldom  vaults  into  knowledge,  but 
passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate  state  of  obscurity,  even  as 
night  into  day  through  twilight.  All  speculative  truths  begin 
with  a  postulate,  even  the  truths  of  geometry.  They  all  suppose 
an  act  of  the  will ;  for  in  the  moral  being  lies  the  source  of  the 
intellectual.  The  first  step  to  knowledge,  or  rather  the  previous 
condition  of  all  insight  into  truth,  is  to  dare  commune  with  our 
very  and  permanent  self  It  is  Warburton's  remark,  not  the 
Friend's,  that  of  all  literary  exercitations,  whether  designed  for 
the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world,  there  are  none  of  so  much 
importance,  or  so  immediately  our  concern,  as  those  which  let  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Others  may  exercise  the 
understanding  or  amuse  the  imagination  ;  but  these  only  can  im 
prove  the  heart  and  form  the  human  mind  to  wisdom. 

77*e  recluse  hermit  ofttimes  more  doth  know 

Of  the  world's  inmost  wheels,  than  worldlings  can. 

As  man  is  of  the  world,  the  heart  of  man 

Is  an  epitome  of  God's  great  b<jok 

Of  creatures,  and  men  need  no  farther  look.  DoNNK-f- 

The  higher  a  man's  station,  the  more  arduous  and  full  of  peril 
liis  duties,  the  more  comprehensive  should  his  foresight  be,  the 
more  rooted  his  tranquillity  concerning  life  and  death.     But  these 

*  E8«av  IV.  Sect.  On  tlie  Principles  of  Political  Knowledge.  See  Eocl 
PoL  L  c.  i.  2.— A7. 

f  I'xilogue.     Tl»c  words  in  italics  are  subhtituted. — Ed. 
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aro  prit^s  which  no  experience  can  bestow,  but  .he  experience 
Iroin  within  :  and  there  is  a  nobleness  of  the  whole  personal 
beinj^,  to  wliich  the  contemplation  of  all  events  and  i^liccnonieyia 
HI  the  light  of  the  three  master  ideas,  announced  in  the  foregoinj^ 
nages,  can  alone  elevate  the  spirit.  Aninui  sajncns,  says  Gior- 
dano Bruno, — and  let  the  sublime  piety  of  the  passage  excuse 
some  intermixture  of  error,  or  rather  let  the  words,  as  they  well 
may,  be  interpreted  in  a  safe  sense — anima  sapiens  non  timet 
mortem,  immo  interdum  illam  idtro  appetit,  ilLi  ullro  occurrit. 
Minet  quippe  substantiam  omncm  jno  durationc  eternitas,  jjro 
l(x:o  immensitaSy  pro  actu  omniformitas.  Non  It  vem  igitur  ac 
futilem,  atqui  gravissimam  perfcctoqiie  homine  dignissiniain 
eontemplationis  partem  per sequimur,  uhi  divinitatis,  naturceque 
splendorcm,  fusionem,  et  commiaiicationem,  non  in  cibo^  potii^ 
et  ignobiliore  quadam  materia  cum  attonitorum  seculo  perquiri- 
mus ;  sed  in  augusta  Omnipotentis  regia,  immenso  cetheris 
spatio,  171  irifinita  naturce  gemi?ice  omnis  fientis  et  omnia  facie n- 
tis  potentia,  tinde  tot  astrorum,  tnundorum,  inquam,  et  numi- 
num,  iini  altisshno  concinentium  atque  saltantium  absque 
nuinero  atque  ji)ic  juxta  propositos  ubique  fines  atque  ordines 
contemplamur .  Sic  ex  visibilinm  ceterno,  immenso  et  inmi- 
merabili  cjfectusempiterna  imiiiensa  ilia  7iuij  est  as  atque  bonitas 
intellecta  conspicitur,  proque  sua  dignitate  innumerabilium 
deorum  {inundorum  died)  adsistentia,  concinentia,  et  glorice 
ipsius  enarratione,  immo  adoculos  expressa  concione  glorificatur . 
Cui  immenso  mensum  non  quadrabit  domicilium  atque  tcm- 
j)lum  ; — ad  cujus  majestatis  plenitudinem  agnoscendam  atque 
pcrcolendam,  mimerabilium  m^inistrorum  mdlus  esset  ordo. 
Eia  igitur  ad  omniformis  Dei  omniformem  imaginem  conjecte- 
tnus  oculos,  vivum  et  magnum  illius  admiremur  simulacrum  ! — 
Hinc  miraculum  mxignum  a  Trismegisto  appellabatur  Jiomo, 
qui  in  Deum  transeat  quasi  ipse  sit  Deus,  qui  cona*.ur  om?iia 
fieri  sicut  Deus  est  onuiia  ;  ad  objectum  sine  fine,  ubii^uetamen 
finiendo,  contcndit,  sicut  infuiitus  est  Deus,  imniensus,  ubique 
lotus* 

*  De  mono'le,  dec.  A  wise  spirit  does  not  fear  death,  nay,  sometimes — 
as  in  cases  of  voluntary  martyrdom — seeks  and  goes  forth  to  meet  it,  of  its 
own  accord.  For  there  awaits  all  actual  beings,  for  duration  eternity,  for 
place  immensity,  for  action  omniformity.  We  pursue,  therefore,  a  species 
of  contemplation  not  light  or  futile,  but  the  weightiest  and  most  worthy  of 
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If  this  be  regarded  as  the  fancies  of  an  enthiLsiast,  by  such  as 
-deem  themselves  most  free, 


When  tliey  within  this  gross  aud  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  soul,  scoffing  ascent, 
Proud  in  their  meanness, * 

bv  such  as  pronounce  every  man  out  of  his  senses  who  has  not 
lost  his  reason  ;  even  such  men  may  find  some  weight  in  the 

an  accomplished  man,  while  we  examine  and  seek  for  the  splendor,  the  in- 
terfusion, ajid  communication  of  the  Divinity  and  of  nature,  not  in  meata 
or  drink,  or  any  yet  ignoble  matter,  with  the  race  of  the  thunder-stricken ; 
but  in  the  august  palace  of  the  Omnipotent,  in  the  illimitable  ethereal  space, 
in  the  infinite  power,  that  creates  all  things,  and  is  the  abiding  being  of  all 
things. 

There  we  may  contemplate  the  host  of  stars,  of  worlds,  and  their  guar- 
dian deities,  numbers  without  number,  each  in  its  appointed  sphere,  singing 
together,  and  dimcing  in  adoration  of  the  One  Most  High.  Thus  from  the 
perpetual,  inmieuse,  and  innumerable  goings  on  of  the  visible  world,  that 
sempiternal  and  absolutely  infinite  Majesty  is  intellectually  beheld,  and  is 
glorified  according  to  his  glory,  by  the  attendance  and  choral  symphonies 
of  innumerable  gods,  who  utter  forth  the  glory  of  their  ineffable  Creator  in 
the  expressive  language  of  vision !  To  him  illimitable,  a  limited  temple 
will  not  correspond — to  the  acknowledgment  and  due  worship  of  tlie  pleni- 
tude of  his  majesty  there  would  be  no  proportion  in  any  innumerable  army 
of  ministrant  spirits.  Let  us  tlien  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  omniform  image 
of  the  attributes  of  the  all-creating  Supreme,  nor  admit  any  representation 
of  his  excellency  but  the  living  miiverse,  which  he  has  created !  Tlieuce 
was  niiin  entitled  by  Trismegistus,  the  great  miracle,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
been  made  capable  of  entering  into  union  with  God,  as  if  he  were  himself  a 
divine  nature;  tries  to  become  all  things,  even  as  in  God  .all  things  are; 
and  in  limitless  progression  of  limited  states  of  being,  urges  onward  to  the 
ultimate  aim,  even  as  God  is  simultaneously  infinite,  and  everywhere  all! 

Giordano  Bruno,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulk  Greville,  was 
burnt  under  pretence  of  atheism,  at  Rome,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1599- 
ICOO  (Scioppio  ends  his  narrative  in  these  words  :  Sic  ustulntus  misere  periit, 
reniCHcittlitrus,  credo,  in  reliquls  illis,  quos  jinxit,  mundls,  guonam  pacto 
liominea  blaspfiemi  ct  impii  a  liomanis  tractari  Solent.  Hie  itaque  modus  in 
Roma  est.  quo  contra  Jiovnnes  impios  et  viovstra  Iiujuftynodi  procedi  a  nobis 
sofrt. — Ed.)  ills  works  are  perhaps  the  scarcest  lx»oks  ever  printed,  Tli«y 
are  singuhirly  imeresting  as  portraits  of  a  vigorous  mind  struggling  after 
truth,  amid  many  prejudices,  wliich  from  the  state  of  the  Romish  Cluneh, 
in  which  he  was  Iwrn,  have  a  claim  to  much  imhilgence.  One  of  them  (en- 
titlcfl  Emlx-r  Week)  is  curious  for  its  lively  accounts  of  the  rude  state  of 
London,  at  tliat  time,  both  as  to  the  streets  and  the  mjuiners  of  the  citizens, 

•  Poetical  Works,  VIT.  p.  n^.—Kd. 
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historical  fact  tliat  from  persons,  who  had  previously  streii^theiied 

tlu'ir  intellects  and  leeliii«;s  by  the  conteinjdation  oi"  i)rinciplcs 

principles,  the  aclions  correspondent  to  w  hich  involve  one  half 
of  their  consequences,  by  their  ennobling  influence  on  the  agent's 
own  soul,  and  have  omnipotence,  as  the  pled^re  for  the  remainder 
— we  have  derived  the  surest  and  most  jreneral  maxims  of  pru- 
dence. Of  high  value  are  they  all.  Yet  there  is  one  among 
them  M'orth  all  the  rest,  which  in  the  fullest  and  primary  sense 
of  the  word  is,  indeed,  the  maxim,  that  is,  maximum,  of  human 
prudence  ;  and  of  which  history  itself,  in  all  that  makes  it  most 
worth  studying,  is  one  continued  comment  and  exemplification.  It 
is  this  :  that  there  is  a  wisdom  higher  than  prudence,  to  Mhich 
l)rudence  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  mason  and  carpenter 
to  the  genial  and  scientific  architect  ;  and  it  is  from  the  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  in  this  wisdom  had  their  first  for- 
mation, that  our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons  inherit  that  glorious 
hardihood,  which  completes  the  undertaking,  ere  the  contemptuous 
calculator,  who  has  left  nothing  omitted  in  his  scheme  of  proba- 
bilities, except  the  might  of  the  human  mind,  has  finished  his 
pretended  proof  of  its  impossibility.  You  look  to  facts,  and  pro- 
fess to  take  experience  for  your  guide.  Well  !  I  too  appeal  to  ex 
")erieiice  :  and  let  facts  be  the  ordeal  of  my  position  I  Therefore 
ilthough  I  have  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays  quoted  more 
fi-equently  and  copiously  than  I  shall  permit  myself  to  do  in  fu- 
ture, I  owe  it  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading  not  to  deny  myself  the 
gratification  of  supporting  this  connection  of  practical  heroism 
with  previous  habits  of  philosophic  thought,  by  a  singularly  ap- 

{La  cena  de  le  ceneri.  See  particularly  the  second  dialogue. — Ed.)  The 
most  industrious  historians  of  speculative  jihilosopljy,  have  not  beeu  able  to 
procure  more  than  a  few  of  liis  works.  Accidental ly  I  have  been  more  for- 
tunate in  this  respect,  than  those  who  have  written  hitlierto  on  the  un 
happy  philosopher  of  NoUi;  as  out  of  eleven  works,  the  titles  of  which  are 
pi-cserved  to  us,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  six.  I  was  told, 
when  in  Germany,  that  there  is  a  complete  collection  of  them  in  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen.     If  so,  it  is  unique. 

(Wagner  has  collected  and  published  seven  of  the  Italian  works  of  Bruno 
Leipzig.  1830.  These  are,  11  Candelajo  ;  La  cena  de  le  ceneri ;  De  la  causa, 
principio  et  uno ;  I)e  llnfinito,  univeno  e  mondi  ;  Spaccio  de  la  bestia  trion- 
fante  ;  Cabala  del  caballo  Pegaseo  ;  and  De  gli  eroici  furori.  Two  others 
are  mentioned  by  Bruno,  himself  in  the  Cena,  ttc. ;  namely,  Larca  di  Aoe 
and  Purgatorio  dell '  inferno.  "Wagner  could  not  discover  these.  The  titl-^a 
of  twenty -three  works  in  Latin  are  giveu  by  Wagner. — Ed.) 
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propriate  passage  from  an  author  whose  works  can  be  called  rare 
only  from  their  being,  I  fear,  rarely  road,  however  commonly 
t'llked  of.  It  is  the  instance  of  Xenophon,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Bacon,  who  would  himself  furnish  an  equal  instance,  if  there 
conld  be  found  an  equal  commentator. 

"  It  is  of  Xenophon  the  philosopher,  who  went  from  Socrates' 
Bchool  into  Asia,  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  against 
Kinir  Artaxerxes.  This  Xenophon,  at  that  time,  was  very  young, 
and  never  had  seen  the  wars  before  ;  neither  had  any  command 
in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as  a  volunteer,  for  the  love 
and  conversation  of  Proxenus,  his  IHend.  He  was  present  when 
Falinus  came  in  message  from  the  great  King  to  the  Grecians, 
after  that  C}tus  was  slain  in  the  held,  and  they,  a  handful  of 
men,  left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  King's  territories, 
cut  off  from  their  country  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  many 
hundred  miles.  The  message  imported,  that  they  should  deliver 
up  their  arms  and  submit  themselves  to  the  King's  mercy.  To 
which  message,  before  answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  anny  con- 
ferred familiarly  with  Falinus,  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon 
happened  to  say  :  '  Why,  Falinus  I  we  have  now  but  these  two 
things  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue  ;  and  if  we  yield  up  our 
arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our  virtue  ?'  Whereto  Falinus, 
smiling  on  him,  said,  '  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman, 
you  arc  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe  you  study  philosophy,  and  it 
is  pretty  that  you  say  ;  but  you  are  much  abused,  if  you  think 
your  virtue  can  withstand  the  King's  power.'  Here  was  the 
scorn  :  the  wonder  followed  ; — which  was,  that  this  young  schol- 
ar or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were  murdered  in  par- 
ley, by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thousand  loot  through  the 
heart  of  all  the  King's  high  countries  liom  Babylon  to  Graecia, 
in  safety,  in  despite  of  all  the  King's  forces,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians,  in  time 
succeeding,  to  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  as  was 
alter  purposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted  by  Agcsilaus 
.he  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  all 
upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  that  young  scholar."* 

Often  have   I   reMected  with  awe  on  the  great  and  dispropor- 
tionate power,  which  an  individual  of  no  extraordinary  talents  or 
attaiiunents  may  exert,  by  merely  throwing  oil  all  restraint  of" 
*  Advaiicemeut  of  Learning'     IJ.  I.  -EiL 
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conscien<!e.  What  tlierk  must  not  be  the  power,  where  an  imi' 
vidiial,  of  consunimate  wickedness,  can  organize  into  the  unity 
and  rapidity  of  an  individual  will  all  the  natural  and  artificial 
forces  of  a  })opulou.s  and  wicked  nation  ?  And  could  we  bring 
within  tlie  field  of  imagination,  the  devastation  efiected  in  the 
moral  world,  by  the  violent  removal  of  old  customs,  familiar 
sympathies,  willing  reverences,  and  habits  of  subordination  al- 
most naturalized  into  instinct  ;  of  the  mild  influences  of  reputa- 
tion, and  the  other  ordinary  props  and  aidances  of  our  infirm  vir- 
tue, or  at  least,  if  virtue  be  too  high  a  name,  of  our  well-doino^ ; 
and  above  all,  if  we  could  give  form  and  body  to  all  the  eflects 
produced  on  the  principles  and  dispositions  of  nations  by  the  in- 
fectious feelings  of  insecurity,  and  the  soul-sickening  sense  of  un- 
steadiness in  the  whole  edifice  of  civil  society  ;  the  horrors  of  bat- 
tle, though  the  miseries  of  a  whole  war  were  brought  togethei 
before  our  eyes  in  one  disastrous  field,  would  present  but  a  tame 
tragedy  in  comparison.  Nay  it  would  even  present  a  sight  of 
comfort  and  of  elevation,  if  this  field  of  carnage  were  the  sign 
and  result  of  a  national  resolve,  of  a  general  will,  so  to  die,  that 
neither  deluge  nor  fire  should  take  away  the  name  of  country 
from  their  graves,  rather  than  to  tread  the  same  clods  of  earth, 
no  longer  a  country,  and  themselves  alive  in  nature,  but  dead  in 
infamy.  "VMiat  is  Greece  at  this  present  moment?  It  is  the 
country  of  the  heroes  from  Codms  to  Philopa,'men  ;  and  so  it 
would  be,  though  all  the  sands  of  Africa  should  cover  its  corn- 
fields and  elive-gardens,  and  not  a  flower  were  left  on  Hymettus 
for  d  bee  to  nmrmur  in. 

If  then  the  power  with  which  wickedness  can  invest  the  hu- 
man being  be  thus  tremendous,  greatly  does  it  behoove  us  to  in- 
quire into  its  source  and  causes.  So  doing  we  shall  quickly  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  vice,  as  vice,  which  is  thus  mighty  ;  but  sys- 
tematic vice.  Vice  self-consistent  and  entire  ;  crime  correspond- 
ing to  crime  ;  villany  entrenched  and  barricadoed  by  villany  ; 
this  is  the  condition  and  main  constituent  of  its  power.  The 
abandonment  of  all  principle  of  right  enables  the  soul  to  choose 
and  act  upon  a  principle  of  wrong,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  one 
principle  all  the  various  vices  of  human  nature.  For  it  is  a 
mournful  truth,  that  as  devastation  is  incomparably  an  easier 
work  than  production,  so  may  all  its  means  and  instruments  be 
more  easily  arranged  into  a  scheme  and  system  :  even  as  in  a 
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siege  every  building  and  garden,  which  the  faithful  governo/ 
must  destroy,  as  impeding  the  defensive  means  of  the  garrison, 
or  furnishing  means  of  ofience  to  the  besieger,  occasions  a  wound 
in  feeUngs  which  virtue  herself  has  fostered  :  and  virtue,  because 
it  is  virfwC,  loses  perforce  part  of  her  energy  in  the  reluctance 
with  which  she  proceeds  to  a  business  so  repugnant  to  her  wishes, 
as  a  choice  of  evils.  But  he,  who  has  once  said  with  his  whole 
heart,  Evil,  be  thou  my  good  I  has  removed  a  world  of  obstacles 
by  the  very  decision,  that  he  will  have  no  obstacles  but  those  of 
force  and  brute  matter.     The  road  of  justice 

Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hiU  of  vines. 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  ; — * 

but  the  path  of  the  lightning  is  straight ;  and  straight  the  fearful 
path 

Of  the  cannon-ball.     Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 

Shatt'ring  that  it  may  reach,  and  shatt'ring  what  it  reaches. f 

Happily  for  mankind,  however,  the  obstacles  which  a  consistently 
evil  mind  no  longer  finds  in  itself,  it  finds  in  its  own  unsuitable- 
ness  to  human  nature.  A  limit  is  fixed  to  its  power  :  but  within 
that  limit,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  influence, 
there  is  little  hope  of  checking  its  career,  if  giant  and  united 
vices  are  opposed  only  by  mixed  and  scattered  virtues  ;  and  those 
too,  probably,  from  the  waiit  of  some  combining  principle,  which 
assigns  to  each  its  due  placfe  and  rank,  at  civil  war  with  them- 
selves, or  at  best  perplexing  and  counteracting  each  other.  In 
our  late  agony  of  glory  and  of  peril,  did  we  not  too  often  hear 
even  good  men  declaiming  on  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  war,  and 
softening  or  staggering  the  minds  of  their  brethren  by  details  of 
individual  wretchedness  ?  Thus  under  pretence  of  avoiding 
blood,  they  were  withdrawing  the  will  from  the  defence  of  the 
very  source  of  those  blessings  without  which  the  blood  would  flow 
idly  in  our  veins  I  Thus  lest  a  few  should  fall  on  the  bulwarks 
in  glor}',  they  were  preparing  us  to  give  up  the  whole  state  to 
baseness,  and  the  children  of  free  ancestors  to  become  slaves,  and 
the  fatliers  of  slaves  I 

^lachiavelli  has  well  observed,  Sono  di  trc  goicrazioni  cer- 
velli :  L'uno  intende  j)er  se  ;  Valtro  iiiteiide  quanta  da  altri  gli  e 

•  Poi  tiaa  Works,  VIL  p.  4S0.—E<L  f  Ibid.  p.  480.— 7i'J. 
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iiiostro  ;  c  il  terzo  non  intcnde  tie  per  se  stcsso,  ne  per  dimostra' 
zio?ie  di  altri*  "  There  are  brains  of  three  races.  The  one  un- 
derstands of  itself;  the  second  understands  as  mucli  as  is  sliown 
it  by  others  ;  the  third  neither  understands  of  itself  nor  what  is 
sliown  it  by  others."!  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  placinu 
that  man  in  the  third  class  of  brains,  for  whom  the  history  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  not  supplied  a  copious  comment  on  the 
])recedinfr  text.  The  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  arms 
without  hearts,  disjoined  from  those  feelings  which  flow  Ibrth  from 
principle  as  from  a  fountain.  So  little  are  even  the  genuine 
maxims  q{  expedience  likely  to  be  perceived  or  acted  upon  by 
those  who  have  been  habituated  to  admit  nothing  higher  than 
expedience,  that  I  dare  hazard  the  assertion,  that  in  the  whole 
chapter  of  contents  of  European  ruin,  every  article  might  be  un- 
answerably deduced  from  the  neglect  of  some  maxim  which  has 
been  repeatedly  laid  down,  demonstrated,  and  enforced  with  a 
host  of  illustrations,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  works  of  Ma- 
chiavelli,  Bacon,  or  Harrington,  Indeed  I  can  remember  no  one 
event  of  importa::ce  which  was  not  distinctly  foretold,  and  this 
not  by  a  lucky  prize  drawn  among  a  thousand  blanks  out  of  the 
lottery  wheel  of  conjecture,  but  legitimately  deduced  as  certain 
conseijriences  from  established  premises.  It  would  be  a  melan- 
rh<  ly,  but  a  very  profitable  employment,  for  some  vigorous  mind, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  Europe,  to  col- 
lect the  weightiest  aphorisms  of  Machiavelli  alone,  and  illustrat- 
ing by  appropriate  facts  the  breach  or  observation  of  each,  to 
render  less  mysterious  the  present  triumph  of  lawless  violence. 
The  apt  motto  to  su  cha  work  would  be, —  The  children  of  dark- 
ness are  iviser  in  their  generation  tJiati  tJie  children  of  light. 

So  grievously,  indeed,  have  men  been  deceived  by  the  showy 
theories  of  unlearned  mock  thinkers,  that  there  seems  a  tendency 
in  the  public  mind,  to  shun  all  thought,  and  to  expect  help  from 

*  II  Principe,  c.  xxii. — Ed. 

\  OiTOf  ^kv  'navapLarog,  bg  avru  TzuvTa  vorja^, 

^paaauficfog  tu  k'  tnEtra  Kal  Ig  Tt?,og  rjaiv  ufieivw 
'Ea6?.hg  6'  av  KuKtlvog,  ug  ev  elnovrt  Tridrj-aL. 
"Of  6e  ke  fiJjT'  avTog  votrj,  firjT'  u7J?.ov  ukovuv 
Ev  dvjiCi  ^u7.'kTjTai,  6  6'  avf  dxpTJiog  uvi'/p. 

Op.  et  Dies.  29?,  <fic: 

CSc,  p.  Clue-A  c.  31.     Liv  xxii.  29.     Diog.  Laer.  vii.  1.  21.— ^i 
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any  quarter  rather  than  from  seriousness  and  reflection ;  as  li 
some  in^'isi])le  power  would  think  for  us,  when  we  gave  up  tht 
pretence  of  thinking  for  ourselves.  But  in  the  first  place,  did 
those,  wlio  opposed  the  theories  of  innovators,  conduct  their  un- 
tlieoretic  opposition  with  more  wisdom,  or  to  a  happier  result  ? 
And  secondly,  are  societies  now  constructed  on  principles  so  few 
and  so  simple,  that  we  could,  if  even  we  wished  it,  act  as  it  were 
by  instinct,  like  our  distant  forefathers  in  the  infancy  of  states  ? 
Doubtless,  to  act  is  nobler  than  to  think  :  but  as  the  old  man 
doth  not  become  a  child  by  means  of  his  second  childishness,  as 
little  can  a  nation  exempt  itself  from  the  necessity  of  thinking 
which  has  once  learnt  to  think.  Miserable  was  the  delusion  of 
the  late  mad  realizer  of  mad  dreams,  in  his  belief  that  he  should 
ultimately  succeed  in  transforming  the  nations  of  Europe  into 
the  unreasoning  hordes  of  a  Babylonian  or  Tartar  empire,  or  even 
in  reducing  the  age  to  the  simplicity — so  desirable  lor  tyrants — 
of  those  times,  when  the  sword  and  the  plough  were  the  sole 
implements  of  human  skill.  Those  are  epochs  in  the  history  of 
a  people,  which,  having  been,  can  never  more  recur.  Extirpate 
all  civilization  and  all  its  arts  by  the  sword,  trample  down  all 
ancient  institutions,  rights,  distinctions,  and  privileges,  drag  us 
backward  to  our  old  barbarism,  as  beasts  to  the  den  of  Cacus — 
deem  you  that  thus  you  could  recreate  the  unexamining  and 
boisterous  youth  of  the  world,  when  the  sole  questions  were — 
"  What  is  to  be  conquered  ?  and  who  is  the  most  famous  leader?" 
In  an  age  in  which  artificial  knowledge  is  received  almost  at 
the  birth,  intellect  and  thought  alone  can  be  our  upholder  and 
judge.  Let  the  importance  of  this  truth  procure  pardon  for  its 
repetition.  Only  by  means  of  seriousness,  and  meditation,  and 
the  free  infliction  of  censure  in  the  spirit  of  love,  can  the  true 
philanthropist  of  the  present  time,  curb-in  himself  and  his  contem- 
poraries ;  only  by  these  can  he  aid  in  preventing  the  evils  which 
threaten  us,  not  from  the  terrors  of  an  enemy  so  much  as  from 
our  own  fear  of,  and  aversion  to,  the  toils  of  reflection.  For  all 
must  now  be  taught  in  sport — science,  morality,  yea,  religion 
itself  And  yet  lew  now  sport  from  the  actual  impulse  of  a  be- 
lieving fancy  and  in  a  liai)py  delusion.  Of  the  most  influential 
class,  at  least,  of  our  literary  guides — the  anonymous  authors  of 
onr  periodical  publications — the  most  part  assume  this  cliaractei 
from   cowru'lice  or  malice,  till  having  begun  with  studied  igno- 
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riiice  and  a  premeditated  levity,  they  at  length  realize  the  lie. 
and  end  indeed  in  a  pitiable  destitution  of  all  intellectual  power 

To  many  I  sliall  appear  to  speak  insolently,  Lecanse  the  pub- 
lic,— (lor  that  is  the  })hrasc  Mhich  has  succeeded  to  The  Town, 
of  the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.) — the  public  is  at  present 
accustomed  to  find  itself  appealed  to  as  the  infallible  judge,  and 
each  reader  complimented  with  excellencies,  which,  if  he  really 
possessed,  to  what  purpose  is  he  a  reader,  unless,  perhaps,  to  re- 
mind himself  of  his  own  superiority  I  I  confess  that  I  think  very 
difl'erently.  I  have  not  a  deeper  conviction  on  earth,  than  that 
the  principles  of  taste,  morals,  and  religion,  which  are  taught  in 
the  commonest  books  of  recent  composition,  are  false,  injurious, 
and  debasing.  If  these  sentiments  should  be  just,  the  conse- 
quences must  be  so  important,  that  every  well-educated  man, 
who  professes  them  in  sincerity,  deserves  a  patient  hearing.  He 
may  fairly  appeal  even  to  those  whose  persuasions  are  most  op- 
posed to  his  own,  in  the  words  of  the  philosopher  of  Nola  :— 
Ad  isthccc  qiKxso  vos,  qualiacunque  primo  videantur  aspectu, 
adtendiie,  ut  qui  vohis  foi'san  i?isa7iire  videar,  saltern  quibus 
insaniayn  rationibus,  cog7ioscatis.  "VYhat  I  feel  deeply,  freely 
will  I  utter.  Truth  is  not  detraction  ;  and  assuredly  we  do  not 
hate  him  to  whom  we  tell  the  truth.  But  with  whomsoever  we 
play  the  deceiver  and  flatterer,  him  at  the  bottom  we  despise 
We  are,  indeed,  under  a  necessity  to  conceive  a  vileness  in  hnn, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  w  rong  we  have  committed, 
by  the  worthlessness  of  the  object. 

Through  no  excess  of  confidence  in  the  strength  of  my  talents, 
but  with  the  deepest  assurance  of  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  flatterers  of  the  folly,  and  foolish  self-opinion 
of  the  half-instructed  many  ; — to  all  who  fill  the  air  with  festal 
explosions  and  false  fires  sent  up  against  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  neither  distinguish  the  warning 
flash  nor  hear  the  threatening  thunder  I  How  recently  did  we 
stand  alone  in  the  world  ?  And  though  the  one  storm  has 
blown  over,  another  may  even  now  be  gathering  :  or  haply  the 
hollow  murmur  of  the  earthquake  within  the  bowels  of  our  owti 
commonweal  may  strike  a  direr  terror  than  ever  did  the  tempest 
of  foreign  warfare.  Therefore,  though  the  first  quatrain  is  no 
longer  applicable,  yet  the  moral  truth  and  the  sublime  exhorta- 
tion of  the  foil?"- nig  sonnet  can  never  })e  superannuated.     "With 
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t  I  conclude  this  essay,  thanking  God  that  I  have  communed 
with,  honored,  and  loved  its  wise  and  h'gh-minded  author.  To 
know  that  such  men  are  among  us,  i.^  of  itself  an  antidote 
agamst  despondence : — 

Another  year  ! — another  deadly  blow  1 

Another  niighty  empire  overthrown  ! 

And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone  ; 

Tlie  last  that  dares  to  struggle  with  the  foe. 

'Tis  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 

That  ia  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought ; 

That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought ; 

That  we  must  stand  unpropt  or  be  laid  low. 

O  dastard !  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  clieer  I 

"VVe  shall  exult,  if  they,  who  rule  the  land, 

Be  men  who  hold  its  many  blessings  dear. 

Wise,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  venal  band. 

Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they  fear, 

And  honor,  which  they  do  not  understand.         Wouds worth. 
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0  blessed  letters  I  that  combine  in  one 
All  ages  past,  and  make  one  live  with  all : 
By  you  we  do  confer  with  who  are  gone. 
^d  the  dead-liviug  unto  council  call ! 
Bv  vou  the  unborn  shall  have  communion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  us  befalL 

Since  writings  are  the  veins,  the  arteries, 
And  undecaying  life-strings  of  those  hearts, 
That  still  shall  pant  and  still  shall  exercise 
Their  mightiest  powers  when  nature  none  imparts 
And  the  strong  constitution  of  their  praise 
"Wear  out  the  infection  of  distemper'd  days. 

Daniel's  Musophilcb. 

The  intelligence,  which  produces  or  controls  human  actions 
and  occurrences,  is  often  represented  by  the  Mystics  under  the 
name  and  notion  of  the  supreme  harmonist.  I  do  not  myself  ap 
prove  of  these  metaphors :  they  seem  to  imply  a  restlessness  to 
understand  that  which  is  not  among  the  appointed  objects  of  out 
comprehension  or  discursive  faculty.  But  certainly  there  is  one 
excellence  in  good  music,  to  which,  without  mysticism,  we  may 
find  or  make  an  analog)^  in  the  records  of  histor>\  I  allude  to 
that  sense  of  recognition,  which  accompanies  our  sense  of  novelty 
in  the  most  original  passages  of  a  great  composer.  If  we  lis 
ten  to  a  symphony  of  Cimarosa,  the  present  strain  still  seems  not 
only  to  recall,  but  almost  to  renew,  some  past  movement,  another 
and  yet  the  same  :  Each  present  movement  bringing  back  as  it 
were,  and  embodying  the  spirit  of  some  melody  that  had  gone 
before,  anticipates  and  seems  trj'ing  to  overtake  something  that 
is  to  come  :  and  the  musician  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art, 

VOL.  u.  F 
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when  having  thus  modified  the  present  by  the  past,  he  at  the 
same  time  weds  the  past  in  the  present  to  some  prepared  and 
corresponsive  future.  The  auditor's  thoughts  and  feehngs  move 
under  the  same  influence  :  retrospection  blends  with  anticipation, 
and  hope  and  memory,  a  female  Janus,  become  one  power  with 
a  double  aspect.  A  similar  effect  the  reader  may  produce  for 
himself  in  the  pages  of  histor}',  if  he  will  be  content  to  substitute 
an  intellectual  complacency  for  pleasurable  sensation.  The  events 
and  characters  of  one  age,  like  the  strains  in  music,  recall  those 
of  another,  and  the  variety  by  which  each  is  individualized,  not 
only  gives  a  charm  and  poignancy  to  the  resemblance,  but  like- 
wise renders  the  whole  more  intelligiMe.  Meantime  ample 
room  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  both  of  the  judgment  and  the 
fancy,  in  distinguishing  cases  of  real  resemblance  from  those  of 
intentional  imitation,  the  analogies  of  nature,  revolving  upon  her- 
self, from  the  masquerade  figures  of  cunning  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  from  identity  of  opinions,  or  from  similarity  of  events 
and  outward  actions,  that  a  real  resemblance  in  the  radical 
character  can  be  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  men  of  great  and 
stirring  powers,  Avho  are  destined  to  mould  the  age  in  which  they 
are  born,  must  first  mould  themselves  upon  it.  Mohammed  born 
twelve  centuries  later,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  w^ould  not 
have  been  a  false  prophet  ;  nor  w^ould  a  false  prophet  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  have  been  a  Mohammed  in  the  seventh  century. 
I  have  myself,  therefore,  derived  the  deepest  interest  from  the 
comparison  of  men,  whose  characters  at  first  view  appear  widely 
dissunilar,  wlio  yet  have  produced  similar  effects  on  their  differ- 
ent ages,  and  this  by  the  exertion  of  powers  which  on  examina- 
tion will  be  found  far  more  alike,  than  the  altered  drapeiy  and 
costume  would  have  led  us  to  suspect.  Of  the  heirs  of  fame  few 
are  more  respected  by  me,  though  for  very  diffiirent  qualities,  than 
Erasmus  and  Luther  ;  scarcely  any  one  has  a  larger  share  of  mv 
aversion  than  Voltaire  ;  and  even  of  the  better-hearted  Rousseau 
[  was  never  more  than  a  very  lukewarm  admirer.  I  should  pei 
haps  too  rudely  affront  the  general  opinion,  if  I  avowed  my  whole 
creed  ccncerning  the  proportions  of  real  talent  between  the  twe 
punfiers  of  revealed  rehgion,  now  neglected  as  obsolete,  and  the 
two  modern  conspirators  against  its  authority,  who  are  still  the 
Alplia  and  Omega  of  continental  genius.  Yet  when  I  abstract 
the  questions  of  ovil  and  good,  and  measure  only  the  cflects  pro 
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duced  and  the  mode  of  producing  them,  I  have  repeatedly  found 
the  names  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Robespierre,  recall  in  n 
similar  cluster  and  connection  those  of  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
Muncer. 

Those  who  are  familiar  \vith  the  works  of  Erasmus,  and  who 
kriow  the  influence  of  his  wit,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  who  likewise  know,  that  by  his  wit,  added  to  the  vast  variety 
of  knowledge  communicated  in  his  works,  he  had  won  over  by 
anticipation  so  large  a  part  of  the  pohte  and  lettered  world  to  the 
Protestant  party  ;  will  be  at  no  loss  in  discovering  the  intended 
counterpart  in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  veteran  Frenchman. 
They  will  see,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  was  solid 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  that  of  the  other  extensive  at  a 
cheap  rate,  by  its  superficiality  ;  that  the  wit  of  the  one  is  always 
bottomed  on  sound  sense,  peoples  and  enriches  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  an  endless  variety  of  distinct  images  and  living  in- 
terests ;  and  that  his  broadest  laughter  is  everywliere  translatable 
into  grave  and  weighty  truth  :  while  the  wit  of  the  Frenchman, 
without  imagery,  without  character,  and  without  that  pathos 
which  gives  the  magic  charm  to  genuine  hiunor,  consists,  when 
it  is  most  perfect,  in  happy  turns  of  plirase,  but  far  too  often  in 
fantastic  incidents,  outrages  of  the  pure  imagination,  and  the  poor 
low  trick  of  combining  the  ridiculous  with  the  venerable,  AA'here 
he,  who  does  not  laugh,  abhors.  Neither  will  they  have  forgotten 
that  the  object  of  the  one  was  to  drive  the  thieves  and  mummers 
out  of  the  temple,  while  the  other  was  propelling  a  worse  ban- 
ditti, first  to  profane  and  pillage,  and  ultimately  to  raze  it.  Yet 
not  the  less  will  they  perceive,  that  the  efiects  remain  parallel, 
the  circumstances  analogous,  and  the  instruments  the  same.  In 
each  case  the  efiects  extended  over  Europe,  were  attested  and 
augmented  by  the  praise  and  patronage  of  thrones  and  dignities, 
and  are  not  to  be  explained  but  by  extraordinar)'  industr}'  and  a 
life  of  Hterature  ;  in  both  instances  the  circumstances  were  sup- 
plied by  an  age  of  hopes  and  promises — the  age  of  Erasmus  rest- 
less from  the  first  vernal  influences  of  real  knowledge,  that  of 
Voltaire  from  the  hectic  of  imagined  superiority.  In  the  volumi- 
nous works  of  both,  the  instruments  employed  are  chiefly  those 
<  f  wit  and  amusing  erudition,  and  alike  in  both  the  errors  and 
evils,  real  oi  imputed,  in  rehgion  and  politics  are  the  objects  of 
the  battery.     And  here  we  must  stop.     The  two  men  were  csr 
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sentialh  difiereut.  Exchange  mutually  their  dates  and  spheres 
of  action,  yet  Voltaire,  had  he  been  ten-fold  a  Voltaire,  could  not 
have  made  up  an  Erasmus  ;  and  Erasmus  must  have  emptied 
himself  of  half  his  greatness  and  all  his  goodness,  to  have  become 
a  Voltaire. 

Shall  I  succeed  better  or  worse  vrith  the  next  pair,  in  this  oui 
new  dance  of  death,  or  rather  of  the  shadows  which  I  have 
brought  forth — two  by  two — from  the  historic  ark  ?  In  our  first 
couple  I  have  at  least  secured  an  honorable  retreat,  and  though 
I  failed  as  to  the  agents,  I  have  maintained  a  fair  analog}''  in  the 
actions  and  the  objects.  But  the  heroic  Luther,  a  giant  awaking 
in  his  strength,  and  the  crazy  Rousseau,  the  dreamer  of  love-sick 
tales,  and  the  spinner  of  speculative  cobwebs  ;  shy  of  light  as  the 
mole,  but  as  quick-eared  too  for  every  whisper  of  the  public  opin- 
ion ;  the  teacher  of  stoic  pride  in  his  principles,  yet  the  victim 
of  morbid  vanity  in  his  feelings  and  conduct  I  From  what  point 
of  likeness  can  we  commence  the  comparison  between  a  Luther 
and  a  Rousseau  ?  And  truly  had  I  been  seeking  for  characters 
that,  taken  as  they  really  existed,  closely  resemble  each  other, 
and  this,  too,  to  our  first  apprehensions,  and  according  to  the 
common  rules  of  biographical  comparison,  I  could  scarcely  have 
made  a  more  unlucky  choice  :  unless  I  had  desired  that  my  par- 
allel of  the  German  son  of  ihii7ider  and  the  visionary  of  GencA'-a, 
should  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  honest  Fluellen's  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Harry  of  Monmouth.  Still,  however,  the  same 
analogy  would  hold  as  in  my  former  instance  :  the  efTect  pro- 
Juccd  on  their  several  ages  by  Luther  and  Rousseau,  were  com- 
mensurate with  each  other,  and  were  produced  in  both  cases  by 
what  their  contemporaries  felt  as  serious  and  vehement  eloquence, 
and  an  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling  :  and  Luther,  not  less  than 
Rousseau,  was  actuated  by  an  almost  superstitious  hatred  of  su- 
perstition, and  a  turbulent  prejudice  against  prejudices.  In  the 
relation  too  which  their  writings  severally  bore  to  those  of  Eras- 
mus and  Voltaire,  and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  co-operated 
with  them  to  the  same  general  end,  each  finding  its  own  class  of 
admirers  and  proselytes,  the  parallel  is  complete. 

I  can  not,  however,  rest  here.  Spite  of  the  apparent  incongru- 
ities, I  an  di.«posed  to  plead  l()r  a  resemblance  in  the  men  them- 
Eclvcs,  liii  that  similarity  in  their  radical  natures,  which  I  aban- 
doned all  pretence  and  desire  of  showing  in  the  instances  of  Vol* 
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taire  and  Erasmus.  But  then  my  readers  ,iust  think  of  Luther 
not  as  he  really  was,  but  as  he  might  have  been,  if  he  had  been 
born  in  the  age  and  under  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Swiss  philoso- 
pher. For  this  purpose  I  must  strip  him  of  many  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  his  own  times,  and  must  contemplate  him 
in.  his  natural  weaknesses  as  well  as  in  his  orifrinal  streno^th. 
Each  referred  all  things  to  his  own  ideal.  The  ideal  was  indeed 
widely  dilierent  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  :  and  this  was  not 
the  least  of  Luther's  many  advantages,  or,  to  use  a  favorite 
phrase  of  his  own,  not  one  of  his  least  favors  of  preventing  grace 
Happily  for  him  he  had  derived  his  standard  from  a  common 
measure  already  received  by  the  good  and  wise  ;  I  mean  ihe  in- 
spired writings,  the  study  of  which  Erasmus  had  previously 
restored  among  the  learned.  To  know  that  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  others,  moderates  our  feelings  as  well  as  strengthens  our 
convictions  :  and  for  the  mind,  which  ojDposes  itself  to  the  faith 
of  the  multitude,  it  is  more  especially  desirable,  that  there  should 
exist  an  object  out  of  itself,  on  which  it  may  fix  its  attention,  and 
thus  balance  its  own  enerjries. 

Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  inauspicious  spirit  of  his  age 
and  birth-place,*  had  slipped  the  cable  of  his  faith,  and  steered 
by  the  compass  of  unaided  reason,  ignorant  of  the  hidden  currents 
that  were  bearing  him  out  of  his  course,  and  too  proud  to  consult 
the  faithful  charts  prized  and  held  sacred  by  his  forefathers.  Bui 
the  strange  influences  of  his  bodily  temperament  on  his  under 
standing ;  his  constitutional  melancholy  pampered  into  a  morbid 
excess  by  solitude  ;  his  wild  dreams  of  suspicion  ;  his  hypochon- 
driacal fancies  of  hosts  of  conspirators  all  leagued  against  him  and 
his  cause,  and  headed  by  some  arch-enemy,  to  whose  machina 
tions  he  attributed  every  trifling  mishap — all  as  much  the  crea- 
tures of  his  imagination,  as  if  instead  of  men  he  had  conceived 
them  to  be  infernal  spirits  and  beings  preternatural — these,  or  at 
least  the  predisposition  to  them,  existed  in  the  ground- work  of  his 
nature  :  they  were  parts  of  Rousseau  himself.     And  what  corres- 

*  Infidelity  was  so  common  in  Geneva  about  that  time,  that  Voltaire  in 
one  of  his  letters  exults,  that  in  this,  Calvin's  own  city,  some  half-dozen  only 
of  th**.  most  ignorant  believed  in  Christianity  under  any  form.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  one  of  Voltaire's  usual  lies  of  exaggeration  :  it  is  not,  however,  to 
be  denied,  that  here,  and  throughout  Switzerland,  lie  and  the  dark  maatot 
in  whose  service  he  employed  himself^  had  ample  groimds  of  triumph- 
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ponding  in  kind  to  these,  not  to  speak  of  degree,  ca\i  we  detect  in 
the  character  of  his  supposed  parallel  ?  This  difficulty  will  sug- 
gest itself  at  the  first  thought,  to  those  who  derive  all  their 
knoAvledge  of  Luther  from  the  meagre  biography  met  with  in  the 
LiA'cs  of  eminent  Reformers,  or  even  from  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tories of  Mosheim  or  Milner  :  for  a  life  of  Luther,  in  extent  and 
style  of  execution  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the 
subject,  a  hfe  of  the  man  Luther,  as  well  as  of  Luther  the  theolo- 
gian, is  still  a  desideratum  in  English  literature,  though  perhaps 
there  is  no  subject  for  which  so  many  unused  materials  are  ex- 
tant, both  printed  and  in  manuscript.  =^ 
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Is  it,  I  ask,  most  important  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  that  certain  works,  the  names  and  nimiber  of  which  are 
fixed  and  unalterable,  should  be  distinguished  from  all  other  works,  not  in 
degree  only  but  even  in  kind  ?f  And  that  these,  collectively,  should  form 
THE  Book,  to  which  in  all  the  concerns  of  faith  and  morality  the  last  re- 
csourse  is  to  be  had,  and  from  the  admitted  decisions  of  which  no  man  dare 

*  The  aflfectionate  respect  in  which  I  hold  the  name  of  Dr.  Jortin — one 
of  the  many  illustrious  nurslings  of  the  college  to  which  I  deem  it  no  small 
honor  to  have  belonged — Jesus,  Cambridge — renders  it  painful  to  me  to  as- 
sert, that  the  above  remark  holds  almost  equally  true  of  a  life  of  Erasmus. 
But  every  scholar  well  read  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  his  illustrious 
contemporaries,  must  have  discovered,  that  Jortin  had  neither  collected 
sufficient,  nor  the  best,  materials  for  his  work :  and — perhaps  from  that 
very  cause — he  grew  weary  of  his  task,  before  he  had  made  a  full  use  of 
the  scanty  materials  which  he  had  collected. 

f  Tliis  is  one  of  the  hinges  on  which  the  gate  of  egress  from  the  spiritual 
Rome  turns.  Historically,  the  affirmative  to  the  question  has  been  tlie  con- 
stant and  close  companion  of  Protestantism : — but  whether  ic  be  likewise 
J  s  indispensable  support,  remains  yet  to  be  discussed,  at  the  tribunal  of 
nund  philosophy.  Hitherto  both  the  ay  and  the  no  have  been,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  but  very  weakly  and  superficially  argued.  But  I  confess  that 
Cliillingworth  makes  me  half  a  Roman  Catholic  on  this  point;  lest  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  grounds  of  liis  arguments  agjiinst  the  Romanists,  I  should  be- 
come less  than  half  a  Christian,  and  lose  the  substantive  in  my  earnestness 
to  tear  off  its  parasitical  and  suffocating  epithet : — that  is,  cease  to  be  m 
Catholic  in  aversion  to  the  Pupal  ttull  of  Roman  Catholic.     1830. 
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appeal  I — If  the  mere  existence  of  a  book  so  called  and  charactered  be,  aa 
tlio  Koran  itself  suffices  to  evince,  a  mighty  bond  of  union,  among  Jationa 
whom  all  other  causes  tend  to  separate;  if  moreover  the  l>ook  revered  by 
U3  and  our  forefathers  has  been  the  foster-nurse  of  Iccarning  in  tlie  darkest, 
and  of  civilization  in  the  rudest,  times;  and  lastly,  if  this  so  vast  and  wide 
a  blessing  is  not  to  be  founded  in  a  delusion,  and  doomed ,  therefore  to  the 
impermanence  and  scorn  in  which  sooner  or  later  all  delusions  must  end; 
how,  I  pray  you,  is  it  conceivable  that  this  should  be  brought  about  and 
eecured,  otherwise  than  by  God's  special  vouchsafement  to  this  one  book, 
exclusively,  of  that  divine  meav,  that  uniform  and  perfect  middle  way, 
which  in  all  points  is  at  safe  and  equal  distance  from  all  errors  whether  of 
excess  or  defect  ?  But  again,  if  this  be  true — and  what  Protestant  Chris 
tian  worthy  of  his  baptismal  dedication  will  deny  its  truth  ? — if  in  the  one 
book  we  are  entitled,  or  even  permitted,  to  expect  the  golden  mean  through- 
out ; — surely  we  ought  not  to  be  hard  and  over-stern  in  our  censures  of  the 
mistakes  and  infirmities  of  those,  who  pretending  to  no  warrant  of  extraor 
diuary  inspiration  have  yet  been  raised  up  by  God's  providence  to  be  of 
highest  power  and  eminence  in  the  reformation  of  his  Church,  Far  rather 
docs  it  behoove  us  to  consider,  in  how  many  instances  fhe  peccant  humor 
native  to  the  man  had  been  wrought  upon  by  the  faithful  study  of  that 
only  faultless  model,  and  corrected  into  an  unsinning,  or  at  least  a  venial, 
predominance  in  the  writer  or  preacher.  Yea,  that  not  seldom  the  infir- 
mity of  a  zealous  soldier  in  the  warfare  of  Christ  has  been  made  the  very 
mould  and  ground-work  of  that  man's  peculiar  gifts  and  virtues.  Grateful 
too  we  should  be,  that  the  very  faults  of  famous  men  have  been  fitted  to 
the  age,  on  which  they  were  to  act :  and  that  thus  the  folly  of  man  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  been  made  the  instrument  of  his  mercy  to 
mankind. 

Whoever  has  sojourned  in  Eisenach,  will  assuredly  have  vis- 
ited the  "Warteburg,  interesting  by  so  many  liistorical  associations, 
which  stands  on  a  hiirh  rock,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  from 
the  city  gate.  To  this  castle  Luther  was  taken  on  his  return 
from  the  imperial  Diet,  where  Charles  V.  had  pronounced  the 
ban  upon  him,  and  limited  his  safe  convoy  to  one  and  twenty 
days.  On  the  last  hut  one  of  these  days,  as  he  M'as  on  his  way 
to  "Waltershausen,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Eisenach,  he  was  stopped  in  a  hol- 
low behind  the  castle  Altenstein,  and  carried  to  the  AYarteburs:. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  could  not  have  refused  to  deliver  up 
Luther,  as  one  put  in  the  ban  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  had 
ordered  John  of  Berleptsch,  the  governor  of  the  Warteburg,  and 
Burckhardt  von  Hundt,  the  governor  of  Altenstein,  to  take  Lu- 
ther to  one  or  the  other  of  these  castles,  without  acquainting  him 
which ;  in  order  that  he  might  be  able,  with  safe  conscience,  tc 
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declare,  that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther  was.  Accordingly 
they  took  him  to  tlie  Warteburg,  under  the  name  of  the  Cheva- 
lier {Bitter)  George. 

To  this  friendly  imprisonment  the  Reformation  owes  many  of 
Luther's  most  important  labors.  Li  this  place  he  wrote  his  works 
against  auricular  confession,  against  Jacob  Latro7ium,  the  tract 
on  the  abuses  of  masses,  that  against  clerical  and  monastic  vows, 
composed  his  exposition  of  the  22,  27,  and  68  Psalms,  finished 
his  declaration  of  the  Mag?iijicat,  began  to  vvTite  his  Church 
Iwmilies,  and  translated  the  New  Testament.  Here  too,  and 
durinof  this  time,  he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  inkstand  at  the 
devil,  the  black  spot  from  which  yet  remains  on  the  stone  wall 
of  the  room  he  studied  in  ;  which,  surely,  no  one  Avill  have  vis- 
ited the  Warteburg  without  ha\'ing  had  pointed  out  to  him  by 
the  good  Catholic  who  is,  or  at  least  some  few  years  ago  was, 
the  warden  of  the  castle.  He  must  have  been  either  a  very  su- 
percilious or  a  very  incurious  traveller  if  he  did  not,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  guide  at  least,  inform  himself  by  means  of  his  pen- 
knife, that  the  said  marvellous  blot  bids  defiance  to  all  the  toils 
of  the  scrubbing  brush,  and  is  to  remain  a  sign  forever  ;  and  with 
this  advantage  over  most  of  its  kindred,  that  being  capable  of  a 
double  interpretation,  it  is  equally  flattering  to  the  Protestant 
and  the  Papist,  and  is  regarded  by  the  wonder-loving  zealots  of 
both  parties,  with  equal  faith. 

"Whether  the  great  man  ever  did  throw  his  inkstand  at  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  whether  he  ever  boasted  of  the  exploit,  and  him- 
self declared  the  dark  blotch  on  his  study  wall  in  tlie  Warteburg, 
to  be  the  result  and  relict  of  this  author-like  hand-grenado, — 
(happily  for  mankind  he  used  his  inkstand  at  other  times  to  bet- 
ter purpose,  and  Avith  more  effective  hostility  against  the  arch- 
fiend)— I  leave  to  my  reader's  own  judgment;  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  previously  perused  Luther's  Table  Talk,  and 
other  writings  of  the  same  stamp,  of  some  of  his  most  illustrious 
contemporaries,  which  contain  facts  still  more  strange  and  whim- 
sical, related  by  themselves  and  of  themselves,  and  accompanied 
with  solemn  protestations  of  the  truth  of  their  statements.  Lu- 
ther's Table  Talk,  which  to  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  will  not  be 
less  interesting  than  lltjusseau's  Coniessions,  I  have  not  myself 
the  means  of  consulting  at  present,  and  can  not  therefore  say, 
whether  this  ink-pot  adventure  is,  or  is  not,  told  or  referred  to,  iu 
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it  ;*  but  many  considerations  incline   me  to  give  credit   to  the 
stor}'. 

Luther's  unremitting  literary  labor  and  his  sedentary  mode  of 
life,  during  his  confinement  in  the  Wartcburg,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  enjoyed  every  liberty  con- 
gistent  with  his  own  safety,  had  begun  to  undennine  his  former 
unusually  strong  health.  lie  sullered  many  and  most  distressing 
eflects  of  indigestion  and  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Melancthon,  whom  he  had  desired  to  consult  the  physicians  at 
Erfurth,  sent  him  some  de-obstruent  medicines,  and  the  advice  to 
take  regular  and  severe  exercise.  At  first  he  followed  the  ad- 
vice, sate  and  labored  less,  and  spent  whole  days  in  the  chase  ; 
but  like  the  younger  Pliny,  he  strove  in  vain  to  form  a  taste  for 
this  favorite  amusement  of  the  gods  of  the  earth,  as  appears  from 
a  passage  in  his  letter  to  George  Spalatin,  which  I  translate  for 
an  additional  reason  ; — to  prove  to  the  admirers  of  Rousseau,  who 
perhaps  will  not  be  less  afTronted  by  this  biographical  parallel, 
than  the  zealous  Lutherians  will  be  offended,  that  if  my  compar- 
ison should  turn  out  groundless  on  the  W'hole,  the  failure  will  not 
have  arisen  either  from  the  want  of  sensibility  in  our  great  re- 
former, or  of  angry  aversion  to  those  in  high  places,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  oppressors  of  their  rightful  equals.  "  I  have  been," 
he  WTites,  "  employed  for  two  days  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
was  willing  myself  to  taste  this  bitter-sweet  amusement  of  the 
great  heroes  :  we  have  caught  two  hares,  and  one  brace  of  poor 
little  partridges.  An  employment  this  which  does  not  ill  suit 
quiet  leisurely  folks  :  for  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ferrets  and 
dogs,  I  have  had  theological  fancies.  But  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  general  appearance  of  the  scene  and  the  mere  looking-on 
occasioned  me,  even  so  much  it  pitied  me  to  think  of  the  mys- 
tery and  emblem  which  lies  beneath  it.  For  what  does  this  sym- 
bol signify,  but  that  the  devil,  through  his  godless  huntsmen  and 
dogs,  the  bishops  and  theologians  to  wit,  doth  privily  chase  and 
catch  the  innocent  poor  little  beasts  ?  Ah  I  the  simple  and 
credulous  souls  came  thereby  far  too  plain  before  my  eyes. 
Thereto  comes  a  yet  more  frightful  mystery  :  as  at  my  earnest . 
entreaty  we  had  saved  alive  one  poor  little  hare,  and  I  had  con- 
cealed it  in  the  sleeve  of  my  great  coat,  and  had  strolled  off  a 
short  distance  from  it,  the  dogs  in  the  mean  time  found  the  pooi 

*  It  is  not. — Ed, 
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hare.  Such,  too,  is  the  fury  of  the  Pope  with  Satan,  that  he  do 
Btroys  even  the  souls  that  had  been  saved,  and  troubles  himself 
little  about  my  pains  and  entreaties.  Of  such  hunting  then  1 
have  had  enough."  In  another  passage  he  tells  his  correspondent, 
"  You  know  it  is  hard  to  be  a  prince,  and  not  in  some  degree  a 
robber,  and  the  greater  a  prince  the  more  a  robber."  Of  our 
Henry  YIII.  he  says,  "  I  must  answer  the  grim  lion  that  passes 
himse\^  off  lor  king  of  England.  The  ignorance  in  the  book  is 
such  as  one  naturally  expects  from  a  king  ;  but  the  bitterness  and 
impudent  falsehood  is  quite  leonine."  And  in  his  circular  letter 
to  the  princes,  on  occasion  of  the  peasants'  war,  he  uses  a  lan- 
guage so  inflammator}',  and  holds  forth  a  doctrine  which  borders 
so  near  on  the  holy  right  of  insurrection,  that  it  may  as  well  re- 
main untranslated. 

Had  Luther  been  himself  a  prince  he  could  not  have  desired 
better  treatment  than  he  received  during  his  eight  months'  stay 
in  the  "Warteburg  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  more  luxurious  diet 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  he  was  plagued  with  tempta- 
tions both  from  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  It  is  evident  from  his 
letters*  that  he  suffered  under  great  irritability  of  his  nervous 
system,  the  common  effect  of  deranged  digestion  in  men  of  seden- 
tary habits,  who  are  at  the  same  time  intense  thinkers ;  and  this 
irritability  added  to,  and  revivifying,  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  in  early  life,  and  fostered  by  the  theological  systems  of  his 
manhood,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  all  his  apparitions 
and  all  his  nightly  combats  with  evil  spirits.  I  see  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  supposition,  that  in  one  of  those  unconscious  half- 
sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  alternations  of  the  sleeping  with  the 
half- waking  state,  which  is  the  true  witching  time, 

the  season 


Wherein  the  spirits  hold  their  wont  to  walk, 

the  fruitful  inatrix  of  ghosts — I  see  nothing  improbable,  that  iii 
some  one  of  those  momentary  slumbers,  into  which  the  suspen- 

*  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  nioro  deliglitful  volume  tlian  might  be  made 
from  Luther's  letters,  especially  from  those  that  were  written  from  the 
"Warteburg,  if  they  were  translated  in  the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic,  hearty, 
mother-tongue  of  the  original.  A  difficult  task  I  admit — and  scarcely  pos- 
giblc  for  any  man,  however  great  his  talents  in  other  respects,  whose  favor- 
ite reading  hits  not  lain  among  the  English  writers  from  Edward  VL  to 
Charles  I. 
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sioi  of  all  thouf^ht  in  the  perplexity  of  intense  thinkiiif^  so  often 
passes,  Luther  should  have  had  a  full  view  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was  sitting,  of  his  writing-table  and  all  the  implements  of 
study,  as  they  really  existed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  brain-image 
of  the  devil,  vivid  enough  to  have  acquired  apparent  outnesS; 
and  a  distance  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  its  distinctness  to 
that  of  the  objects  really  impressed  on  the  outward  senses. 

If  this  Christian  Hercules,  this  heroic  cleanser  of  the  Augean 
stable  of  apostasy,  had  been  born  and  educated  in  the  present  or 
the  preceding  generation,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  holden  him- 
eelf  for  a  man  of  genius  and  original  power.  But  with  this  faith 
alone,  he  would  scarcely  have  removed  the  mountains  which  he 
did  remove.  The  darkness  and  superstition  of  the  age,  which 
required  such  a  reformer,  had  moulded  liis  mind  for  the  reception 
of  impressions  concerning  himself,  better  suited  to  inspire  the 
strength  and  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  task  of  reformation, 
impressions  more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirits  whom  he  was  to 
uifiuence.  He  deemed  himself  gifted  with  supernatural  influxes, 
an  especial  servant  of  heaven,  a  chosen  warrior,  fighting  as  the 
general  of  a  small  but  faithful  troop,  against  an  army  of  evil 
beings,  headed  by  the  prince  of  the  air.  These  were  no  meta- 
phorical beings  in  his  apprehension.  He  was  a  poet  indeed,  as 
great  a  poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age  or  country ;  but  his  poetic 
images  were  so  vivid,  that  they  mastered  the  poet's  own  mind  I 
He  was  possessed  with  them,  as  with  substances  distinct  from 
himself :  Luther  did  not  write,  he  acted  poems.  The  Bible  was 
a  spiritual,  indeed,  but  not  a  figurative  armory  in  his  belief:  it 
was  the  magazine  of  his  warlike  stores,  and  from  thence  he  was 
to  arm  himself,  and  supply  both  shield  and  sword,  and  javehn, 
to  the  elect.  Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic  student,  in 
his  chamber  in  the  Warteburg,  with  his  midnight  lamp  before 
him,  seen  by  the  late  traveller  in  the  distant  plain  of  Bischofs- 
roda,  as  a  star  on  the  mountain  I  Below  it  lies  the  Hebrew 
Bible  open,  on  which  he  gazes,  his  brow  pressing  on  his  palm, 
brooding  over  some  obscure  text,  which  he  desires  to  make  plain 
U)  the  simple  boor  and  to  the  humble  artisan,  and  to  transfer  its 
whole  force  into  their  own  natural  and  living  tongue.  And  he 
himself  does  not  understand  it  I  Thick  darkness  lies  on  the  ori- 
ginal text :  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calls  up  the  roots  of  each 
separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  familiar  spirits  of  an 
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oracle.  In  vain  ;  tlick  darkness  continues  to  cover  it ;  not  a  ray 
of  meaning  dawns  through  it.  With  sullen  and  angry  hope  he 
reaches  for  the  Vulgate,  his  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the  treacherous 
confederate  of  the  Roman  anti-Christ,  which  he  so  gladly,  when 
he  can,  rebukes  for  idolatrous  falsehoods,  that  had  dared  place 

Within  the  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 
Abominations  1 

Now — 0  thought  of  humiliation — ^lie  must  entreat  its  aid.  See  I 
there  has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostasy  worked-in  a  phrase,  which 
favors  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  intercession  of  saints,  or  the 
efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  the 
interpretation  is  plausible.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be  forced 
into  this  meaning  :  and  no  other  meaning  seems  to  lie  in  it,  none 
to  hover  above  it  in  the  heights  of  allegor}'-,  none  to  lurk  beneath 
it  even  in  the  depths  of  cabala  !  This  is  the  work  of  the  tempter ; 
it  is  a  cloud  of  darkness  conjured  up  between  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  letters  and  the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  by  the  malice 
of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of  his  faith  I  Must  he  then  at 
length  confess,  must  he  subscribe  the  name  of  Luther  to  an  ex- 
position which  consecrates  a  Aveapon  for  the  hand  of  the  idola- 
trous hierarchy  ?     Never  I  never  I 

There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the  translation  of 
the  Seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks,  anterior  to  the  Church 
itself,  could  intend  no  support  to  its  corruptions — the  Septuagint 
will  have  profaned  the  altar  of  truth  with  no  incense  for  the 
nostrils  of  the  universal  bishop  to  snuff  up.  And  here  again  his 
hopes  are  baffled  !  Exactly  at  this  perplexed  passage  had  the 
( J  reek  translator  given  his  understanding  a  holiday,  and  made 
his  pen  supply  its  place.  0  honored  Luther  I  as  easily  mightest 
thou  convert  the  w^hole  city  of  Rome,  with  the  Pope  and  the 
conclave  of  cardinals  inclusively,  as  strike  a  spark  of  light  from 
the  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  of  the  Alexandrine  version. 
Disappointed,  despondent,  enraged,  ceasing  to  think,  yet  continu- 
ing his  brain  on  the  stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought ;  and 
gradually  giving  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  recollections  of 
past  persecutions,  to  unea,«y  fears  and  inward  defiances  and  float- 
ing images  of  the  evil  being,  their  supposed  personal  author  ;  he 
einks  without  perceiving  it,  into  a  trance  of  slumber  ;  during 
which  his  brain  retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  what 
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would  have  been  mere  thoughts  before,  now — the  action  and 
counterweight  of  his  senses  and  of  tlieir  impressions  being  with- 
drawn— shape  and  condense  themselves  into  things,  into  reahties. 
Repeatedly  lialf-wakcning,  and  his  eyelids  as  often  reclosing,  the 
objects  which  really  surround  him  form  the  place  and  scenery  of 
his  dream.  All  at  once  he  sees  the  arch-fiend  coming  iorth  on 
the  wall  of  the  room,  from  the  very  spot,  perhaps,  on  which  his 
eyes  liad  been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  moments  of 
his  former  meditation  :  the  inkstand  which  he  had  at  the  same 
iime  been  using,  becomes  associated  with  it :  and  in  that  struf^o^le 
of  rage,  which  in  these  distempered  dreams  almost  constantly 
precedes  the  helpless  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  finally 
awakened,  he  imagines  that  he  hurls  it  at  the  intruder,  or  not 
improbably  in  the  first  instant  of  awakening,  while  yet  both  his 
imagination  and  his  eyes  are  possessed  by  the  dream,  he  actually 
hurls  it.  Some  weeks  after,  perhaps,  during  which  interval  he 
had  often  mused  on  the  incident,  midetermined  whether  to  deem 
it  a  visitation  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he 
discovers  for  the  first  time  the  dark  spot  on  his  wall,  and  receives 
it  as  a  sign  and  pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  event  having 
actually  taken  place. 

Such  was  Luther  under  the  influences  of  the  age  and  country 
in  and  for  which  he  was  born.  Conceive  him  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Voltaire  :  suppose  the  French  language 
his  mother-tongue,  and  the  political  and  moral  philosophy  of 
English  free-tliinkers  re-modelled  by  Parisian yb;-^  esprits,  to  have 
been  the  objects  of  his  study  ; — conceive  this  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  Luther  will  no  longer  dream  of  fiends  or  of  anti- 
Christ — but  will  he  have  no  dreams  in  their  place  ?  His  melan- 
choly will  have  changed  its  draper}- ;  but  will  it  find  no  new  cos- 
tume wherewith  to  clothe  itself  ?  His  impetuous  temperament, 
his  deep  working  mind,  his  busy  and  vivid  imaginations — would 
they  not  have  been  a  trouble  to  him  in  a  world,  where  nothing 
was  to  be  altered,  where  nothing  was  to  obey  his  power,  to  cease 
to  be  that  which  it  had  been,  in  order  to  realize  his  pre-concep- 
tions  of  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  His  sensibility,  which  found  ob- 
jects for  itself,  and  shadows  of  human  suffering  in  the  harmless 
brute,  and  even  in  the  flowers  which  he  trod  upon — might  it  not 
naturally,  in  an  unspiritualized  age,  have  wept,  and  trembled 
and  dissolved,  over  scenes  of  earthly  passion,  and  the  struggles  of 
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love  with  duty  ?  His  pity,  that  so  easily  passed  into  rage,  would 
it  not  have  found  in  the  inequaUties  of  mankind,  in  the  oppres- 
sions of  governments  and  the  miseries  of  the  governed,  an  entire 
instead  of  a  divided  object  ?  And  might  not  a  perfect  constitu- 
tion, a  government  of  pure  reason,  a  renovation  of  the  social  con- 
tract, have  easily  supplied  the  place  of  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the 
new  Jerusalem,  of  the  restoration  of  the  visible  Church,  and  the 
union  of  all  men  by  one  faith  in  one  charity  ?  Henceforward 
then,  we  will  conceive  his  reason  employed  in  building  up  anew 
the  edifice  of  earthly  society,  and  his  imagination  as  pledging  it- 
self for  the  possible  realization  of  the  structure.  We  will  lose  the 
great  reformer,  who  was  born  in  an  age  which  needed  him,  in 
the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  who  was  doomed  to  misapply  his 
energies  to  materials  the  properties  of  which  he  mismiderstood, 
and  happy  only  that  he  did  not  Hve  to  witness  the  direful  effects 
of  his  own  svstem. 


ESSAY   III. 

Pectora  eui  credam  ?  quia  me  lenire  docehit 

Mordaces  cur  as,  quis  longas  fallere  nodes, 

Ex  quo  surnma  dies  iulerit  Damona  sub  umbras  f 

Omnia  paulatim  consumit  longior  atas, 
Vivendoque  simul  morimur,  rapimurque  manendo. 

Jte  tamen,  lacryma  !  purum  colis  athcra,  Damon  ! 
Nee  mifii  conveniunt  lacrymec.     Kon  omnia  terrce 
Obruta  !  vivit  amor,  vivit  dolor  !  ora  negatur 
Dulcia  conspicere :  Jlere  et  meminisse  reliclum  est. 

MiLTOx:  Petrarch:  Milton. 

The  two  following  essays  I  devote  to  elucidation,  the  first  of 
the  theory  of  Luther's  apparitions  stated  perhaps  too  briefly  in  the 
preceding  essay  ;  the  second  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only 
obstacle,  which  I  can  discover  in  the  next  section  of  The  Friend, 
to  the  reader's  ready  comprehension  of  the  principles,  on  which 
the  arguments  are  grounded.  First,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my 
ghost  theory  more  clear  to  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  fortunate 
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enoiif^li  to  find  it  obscure  in  consequence  of  their  own  good  health 
and  unsliattered  nerves.  The  window  of  my  library  at  Keswick 
is  opposite  to  the  lire-place,  and  looks  out  on  the  very  large  gar- 
den that  occupies  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands.  Consequently,  the  rays  of  li.^ht  transmitted  through  the 
glass,  that  is,  the  rays  from  the  garden,  the  opposite  mountains, 
and  the  bridge,  river,  lake,  and  vale  interjacent,  and  the  rays  re- 
flected from  it,  of  the  fire-place.  Sec,  enter  the  eye  at  the  same 
moment.  At  the  coming  on  of  evening,  it  was  my  frequent 
amusement  to  watch  the  image  or  reflection  of  the  fire,  that 
seemed  burning  in  the  bushes  or  between  the  trees  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden  or  the  fields  beyond  it,  according  as  there  was 
more  or  less  light ;  and  which  still  arranged  itself  among  the  real 
objects  of  vision,  with  a  distance  and  magnitude  proportioned  to 
its  greater  or  lesser  faintness.  For  still  as  the  darkness  in- 
creased, the  image  of  the  fire  lessened  and  grew  nearer  and  more 
distinct ;  till  the  twilight  had  deepened  into  perfect  night,  when 
all  outward  objects  being  excluded,  the  window  became  a  perfect 
looking-glass  :  save  only  that  my  books  on  the  side  shelves  of  the 
room  were  lettered,  as  it  were,  on  their  backs  with  stars,  more  or 
fewer  as  the  sky  was  less  or  more  clouded,  the  rays  of  the  stars 
being  at  that  time  the  only  ones  transmitted.  Now  substitute 
the  phantom  from  Luther's  brain  for  the  images  of  reflected  light, 
the  fire  for  instance,  and  the  forms  of  his  room  and  its  furniture 
for  the  transmitted  rays,  and  you  have  a  fair  resemblance  of  an 
apparition,  and  a  just  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
seen  together  with  real  objects.  I  have  long  wished  to  devote  an 
entire  work  to  the  subject  of  dreams,  visions,  ghosts,  and  witch- 
craft, in  which  I  might  first  give,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain, 
the  most  interesting  and  best  attested  fact  of  each,  which  has 
come  within  my  knowledge,  either  from  books  or  from  personal 
testimony.  I  might  then  explain  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  the 
mode  in  which  our  thoughts,  in  states  of  morbid  slumber,  become 
at  times  perfectly  dramatic, — for  in  certain  sorts  of  dreams  the 
dullest  weight  becomes  a  Shakspeare, — and  by  what  law  the 
form  of  the  vision  appears  to  talk  to  us  its  owii  thoughts  in  a 
voice  as  audible  as  the  shape  is  visible  ;  and  this  too  oftentimes 
in  connected  trains,  and  not  seldom  even  with  a  concentration  of 
power  which  may  easily  impose  on  the  soundest  judgments,  un- 
instructed  in  the  optics  and  acoustics  of  the  inner  sense,  for  reve- 
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lations  and  gifts  of  prescience.  In  aid  of  the  present  case,  I  will 
only  remark,  that  it  would  appear  incredible  to  persons  not  ae 
customed  to  these  subtle  notices  of  self-observation,  what  small 
and  remote  resemblances,  what  mere  hints  of  likeness  from  some 
real  external  object  especially  if  the  shape  be  aided  by  color,  will 
suffice  to  ma/ce  a  vivid  thought  consubstantiate  with  the  real  ob- 
ject, and  derive  from  it  an  outward  perceptibility.  Even  when 
we  are  broad  awake,  if  we  are  in  anxious  expectation,  how  often 
will  not  the  most  confused  sounds  of  nature  be  heard  by  us  as  ar- 
ticulate sounds  ?  For  instance,  the  babbling  of  a  brook  will  ap- 
pear for  a  moment  the  voice  of  a  friend,  for  whom  we  are  wait- 
ing, calling  out  our  own  names.  A  sliort  meditation,  therefore, 
on  the  great  law  of  the  imagination,  that  a  likeness  in  part  tends 
to  become  a  likeness  of  the  whole,  will  make  it  not  only  con- 
ceivable but  probable,  that  the  inkstand  itself,  and  the  dark- 
colored  stone  on  the  wall,  which  Luther  perhaps  had  never  till 
then  noticed,  might  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fiend,  and  of  the  hostile  act  by  which  his  obtrusiv*^ 
visit  was  repelled. 

A  lady  once  asked  me  if  I  believed  in  ghosts  and  apparitions. 
I  answered  with  truth  and  simplicity  :  No,  madam  I  I  have  seen 
far  too  many  myself  I  have  indeed  a  whole  memorandum-book 
filled  with  records  of  these  phcB7iomena,  many  of  them  interest- 
ing as  facts  and  data  for  psychology,  and  afibrding  some  valuable 
materials  for  a  theory  of  perception,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
memory  and  imagination.  In  ovinem  actum  perceptionis  ima- 
giJiatio  injluit  effic'ienier,  says  Wolfe.  But  he=^  is  no  more,  who 
would  have  realized  this  idea  ;  who  had  already  established  the 
foundations  and  the  law  of  the  theory  ;  and  for  whom  I  had  so 
often  found  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort,  even  during  the  wretched 
and  restless  nights  of  sickness,  in  watching  and  instantly  record- 
ing these  experiences  of  the  world  within  us,  of  the  gemina  na- 
tura,  qucB  fit  ctfacit,  et  creat  et  creatur!  He  is  gone,  my  friend  ; 
my  munificent  co-patron,  and  not  less  the  benefactor  of  my  in- 
tellect I — He  who,  beyond  all  other  men  known  to  me,  added  a 
fine  and  ever-wakeful  sense  of  beauty  to  the  most  patient  accu- 
racy in  experimental  philosophy  and  the  proibundcr  researches 
of  metaphysical  science  ;  he  who  united  all  the  play  and  spring 
of  fancy  with  the  subtlest  discrimination  and  an  inexorable  judgr- 

*  Thomna  Wedgwood, 
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ment  ;  and  who  controlled  an  almost  painful  exquisileness  of 
taste  by  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  in  the  practical  relations  of 
life  made  allowances  for  faults  as  quickly  as  the  moral  taste  de- 
tected them  ;  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  was  indeed  noble  and 
pre-eminent,  for  alas  I  the  freuial  feelings  of  health  contributed 
no  spark  toward  it.  Of  these  qualities  I  may  speak,  for  they 
belonged  to  all  mankind. — The  higher  vitues,  that  were  blessings 
to  liis  friends,  and  the  still  higher  that  resided  in  and  for  his 
own  soul,  are  themes  for  the  energies  of  solitude,  for  the  awful- 
ness  of  prayer  I — virtues  excircised  in  the  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion of  his  animal  being  ;  while  he  thirsted  with  the  full  stream 
at  his  lips,  and  yet  with  unwearied  goodness  poured  out  to  all 
around  him,  like  the  master  of  a  feast  among  his  kuidred  in  the 
day  of  his  own  gladness  I  Were  it  but  for  the  remembrance  of 
him  alone  and  of  his  lot  here  below,  the  disbehef  of  a  future  state 
would  sadden  the  earth  aromid  me,  and  blight  the  very  grass  in 
the  field. 


ESSAY   ly. 

XaXsTrdv,  6  Saifiovie,  ui}  TzapaSety^aci  xp(^f^£vov,  iKavcig  evdeUwodal  ii 
Tuv  fxei^ovuv.  KLvdvvevEL  yap  tj/iuv  mag-og,  olov  bvap,  eldug  u-avra,  ttuvt' 
av  ^rd/.iv  ua-ep  v-ap  dyvoelv.  Plato,  PoUticus. 

It  is  difficult,  excellent  friend!  to  make  any  comprehensive  truth  com- 
pletely intelligible,  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  an  example.  Otherwise  we 
may,  as  in  a  dream,  seem  to  know  all,  and  then,  as  it  were  awaking,  find 
that  we  know  nothing. 

Among  my  earliest  impressions  I  still  distinctly  remember  that 
of  my  first  entrance  into  the  mansion  of  a  neighboring  baronet, 
awfully  knoM'n  to  me  by  the  name  of  the  great  house,*  its  ex- 
terior having  been  long  connected  in  my  childish  imagination 
witli  the  feelings  and  fancies  stirred  up  in  me  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Arabian  Xights'  Entertainments.!     Beyond  all  other  objects, 

*  Escot,  near  Ottery  St.  ^lary,  Devon,  then  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
Young,  and  since  burnt  down,  in  1808. — Ed. 

f  As  1  had  read  one  volume  of  these  tales  over  and  over  again  before 
my  fifth  birth-day,  it  may  be  readily  conjectured  of  what  sort   hese  fimciea 
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I  was  most  struck  with  the  magnificent  staircase,  relieved  at  well- 
proportioned  intervals  by  spacious  landing-places,  this  adorned 
with  grand  or  showy  plants,  the  next  looking  out  on  an  extensive 
prospect  through  the  stately  window,  with  its  side-panes  of  rich 
blues  and  saturated  amber  or  orange  tints  :  while  from  the  last 
and  highest  the  eye  commanded  the  whole  spiral  ascent  with  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  great  hall,  from  which  it  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  if  it  merely  used  the  ground  on  which  it  rested.  My 
readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  translating  these  forms  of  the 
outward  senses  into  their  intellectual  analogies,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  purport  of  The  Friend's  landing-places,  and  the  ob- 
jects I  proposed  to  myself,  in  the  small  groups  of  essays  inter- 
posed under  this  title  betM-een  the  main  divisions  of  the  work. 

My  best  powers  would  have  sunk  within  me,  had  I  not  soothed 
my  solitary  toils  with  the  anticipation  of  many  readers — (wheth- 
er during  my  life,  or  when  my  grave  shall  have  shamed  my  de- 
tractors into  a  sympathy  with  its  own  silence,  formed  no  part  in 
this  self-flattery — )  who  would  submit  to  any  reasonable  trouble 
rather  than  read,  '  as  in  a  dream  seeming  to  know  all,  to  find  on 
awaking  that  they  know  notliing.'  Having,  therefore,  in  the 
three  preceding  essays  selected  from  my  conservatory  a  few 
plants,  of  somewhat  gayer  petals  and  a  livelier  green,  though 
like  the  geranium  tribe  of  a  sober  character  in  the  whole  physi- 
ognomy and  odor,  I  shall  first  devote  a  few  sentences  to  a  cata 
logue  of  my  introductory  lucubrations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
essay  to  the  prospect,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  our 
present  site.  Within  a  short  distance,  several  ways  meet  :  and 
at  that  point  only  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  reader  will  be  in 
danger  of  mistaking  the  road.  Dropping  the  metaphor,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  one  term,  reason,  the  meaning  of  which  has  be- 
come unsettled.  To  different  persons  it  conveys  a  different  no- 
tion, and  not  seldom  to  the  same  person  at  different  times  ;  while 
the  force,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intelligibility  of  the  follow 

and  feelings  must  have  been.  The  book,  I  well  remember,  used  to  lie  in 
a  corner  of  the  parlor-window  at  my  dear  father's  vioarage-house :  and  I 
can  never  forget  with  what  a  strange  mixture  of  obscure  dread  and  intense 
desire  I  used  to  look  at  the  volume  and  watch  it,  till  the  morning  sunshine 
Lad  reached  and  nearly  covered  it,  when,  and  not  before,  I  felt  the  courage 
given  me  to  seize  the  precious  treasure  and  hurry  off  with  it  to  some  siumy 
uorner  in  our  play-ground. 
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in<i'  sections  depend  on  its  being  interpreted  in  one  sense  exclu- 
sively. 

Essays  I.  to  IV.  inclusively  convey  the  design  and  contents  of 
the  work  ;  my  judgment  respecting  the  style,  and  my  defence  of 
iiiy.self  i'rom  the  charges  of  arrogance  and  presumption.  Say 
/ather,  that  such  are  the  personal  threads  of  the  discourse :  for  it 
»v'ill  not  have  escaped  the  reader's  observation,  that  even  in  these 
prefatory  pages  principles  and  truths  of  general  interest  form  the 
wrue  contents,  and  tliat  amid  all  the  usual  compliments  and  cour- 
tesies of  a  first  presentation  to  the  reader's  acquaintance  the  sub 
atantial  object  is  still  to  assert  the  practicability,  without  disguis- 
ing the  difficulties,  of  improving  the  morals  of  mankind  by  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  their  understandings  ;  to  show  the  distinction  be 
"fcween  attention  and  thought,  and  the  necessity  of  the  former  as 
a  habit  or  discipline  without  which  the  very  word,  thinking,  must 
remain  a  thoughtless  substitute  for  dreaming  with  our  eyes  open  ; 
And  lastly,  the  tendency  of  a  certain  fashionable  style  with  all  its 
accommodations  to  paralyze  the  very  faculties  of  manly  intellect 
by  a  series  of  petty  stimulants.  After  this  preparation,  I  proceed 
ut  once  to  lay  the  foundations  common  to  the  whole  work  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  duty  of  communicating  truth,  and  the  conditions 
ander  which  it  may  be  communicated  with  safety,  from  essay  V. 
10  XVI.  inclusively.  Each  essay  will,  I  believe,  be  found  com- 
plete in  itself,  yet  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  considered  as  one 
iisquisition.  First,  the  inexpediency  of  pious  frauds  is  proved 
\rom  history,  the  shameless  assertion  of  the  indifference  of  truth 
&.nd  falsehood  exposed  to  its  deserved  infamy,  and  an  answer 
^iven  to  the  objection  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  conveying 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  truths,  wc  may  attempt  to  communi- 
»mte.  The  conditions  are  then  detailed,  under  which,  right 
though  inadequate  notions  may  be  taught  without  danger,  and 
proofs  given,  both  from  facts  and  from  reason,  that  he,  w'ho  iulfils 
the  conditioiis  required  by  conscience,  takes  the  surest  way  of  an- 
swering the  purposes  of  prudence.  This  is,  indeed,  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  moral  system  taught  by  The  Friend  through- 
cut,  that  the  distinct  foresight  of  consequences  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  infinite  AVisdom  which  is  one  with  that  Almighty  AVill,  on 
which  all  consequences  depend  ;  but  that  for  man — to  obey  the 
Bimple  unconditional  commandment  of  eschewing  every  act  that 
implies   a  self-contradiction,  or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  and 
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maintain  the  greatest  possible  harmony  in  the  component  im 
pulses  and  faculties  of  his  nature,  involves  the  effects  of  pru- 
dence. It  is,  as  it  were,  prudence  in  short-hand  or  cipher.  A 
pure  conscience,  that  inward  something,  that  deog  olxeiog,  which 
being  absolutely  unique  no  man  can  describe,  because  every  man 
is  bound  to  know,  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  held  to  be  a 
pei-S'jn  no  longer  than  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  it — the  con- 
science, I  say,  bears  the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an  accurate 
lime-piece  bears  to  the  sun.  The  time-piece  merely  indicates  the 
relative  path  of  the  sun,  yet  we  can  regulate  our  plans  and  pro- 
ceedings by  it  with  the  same  confidence  as  if  it  was  itself  the 
efficient  cause  of  light,  heat,  and  the  revolving  seasons  :  on  the 
self-evident  axiom,  that  in  whatever  sense  two  things — for  in- 
stance, A.  and  G.  D.  E., — are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing,  B., 
they  are  in  the  some  sense  equal  to  each  other.  Cunning  is  cir 
cuitous  folly.  In  plain  English,  to  act  the  knave  is  but  a  round- 
about way  of  playing  the  fool ;  and  the  man,  who  will  not  per- 
mit himself  to  call  an  action  by  its  proper  name  without  a  pre- 
vious calculation  of  all  its  probable  consequences,  may  be  indeed 
only  a  coxcomb,  who  is  looking  at  his  fingers  through  an  opera- 
glass  ;  but  he  runs  no  small  risk  of  becoming  a  knave.  The 
chances  are  against  him.  Though  he  should  begin  by  calculating 
the  consequences  with  regard  to  others,  yet  by  the  mere  habit  of 
never  contemplating  an  action  in  its  own  proportions  and  imme- 
diate relations  to  his  moral  being,  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that 
he  must  end  in  selfishness  :  for  the  '  you,'  and  the  *  they'  will 
stand  on  different  occasions  for  a  thousand  different  persons,  while 
the  *  r  is  one  only,  and  recurs  in  every  calculation.  Or  grant 
that  the  principle  of  expediency  should  prompt  to  the  same  out- 
ward deeds  as  are  commanded  by  the  law  of  reason  ;  yet  the  doer 
himself  is  debased.  But  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  reaction  on  the 
agent's  own  mind  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  calculation,  then  it  is  a 
rule  that  destroys  itself  in  the  very  propounding,  as  will  be  more 
fully  dsmonstrated  in  the  second  or  ethical  division  of  The  Friend, 
when  I  shall  have  detected  and  exposed  the  equivoque  between 
an  action  and  a  series  of  motions,  by  which  the  determinations 
of  the  will  are  to  be  realized  in  the  world  of  the  senses.  Wliat 
modification  of  the  latter  corresponds  to  the  former,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  will  often  depend  on  time, 
place,  perBons  and  circumstances,  the  consideration  of  wliich  re- 
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quires  an  exertion  of  the  judgment ;  but  the  action  itself  remains 
the  same,  and  like  all  other  ideas  pre-exists  in  the  reason,  or,  in 
the  more  expressive  and  perhaps  more  precise  and  philosophical 
language  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  spirit,  unalterable  because  uncondi- 
tional, or  "svilh  no  other  than  that  most  awful  condition,  as  sure 
as  God  livcth,  it  is  so  / 

These  remarks  are  inserted  in  this  place,  because  the  principle 
admits  of  easiest  illustration  in  the  instance  of  veracity  and  the 
actions  connected  with  the  same,  and  may  then  be  intelligibly  ap- 
plied to  other  departments  of  morality,  all  of  which  AYoollston 
indeed  considers  as  only  so  many  different  forms  of  truth  and  false- 
hood. So  far  I  treated  of  oral  communication  of  the  truth.  The 
applicability  of  the  same  principle  is  then  tried  and  affirmed  in 
publications  by  the  press,  first  as  between  the  individual  and  his 
owTi  conscience,  and  then  between  the  publisher  and  the  state  : 
and  under  this  head  I  have  considered  at  large  the  questions  of  a 
free  press  and  the  law  of  libel,  the  anomalies  and  peculiar  difh- 
culties  of  the  latter,  and  the  only  possible  solution  compatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  former  :  a  solution  rising  out  of  and 
justified  by  the  necessarily  anomalous  and  uniaue  nature  of  the 
law  itself  I  confess  that  I  look  back  on  this  discussion  concern- 
ing the  press  and  its  limits  with  a  satisfaction  unusual  to  me  in 
the  review  of  my  own  labors  :  and  if  the  date  of  their  first  publi- 
cation (September,  1809)  be  remembered,  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
denied  on  an  impartial  comparison,  that  I  have  treated  this  most 
important  subject,  so  especially  interesting  in  the  present  time, 
more  fully  and  more  systematically  than  it  had  up  to  that  time 
been.  Interim  turn  recti  conscientia,  turn  ilia  me  consoler,  quod 
optimis  quibusque  certe  non  improbamiir,  fortassis  oynnibus 
pladturi,  simul  atqiie  livor  ab  obitu  conquieverit. 

Lastly,  the  subject  is  concluded  even  as  it  commenced,  and  as 
beseemed  a  disquisition  placed  as  the  steps  and  vestibule  of  the 
whole  work,  with  an  enforcement  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
principles  grounded  in  reason  as  the  basis  or  rather  as  the  living 
root  of  all  genuine  expedience.  Where  these  are  despised  or  at 
best  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  actual  business  of  life,  and  con- 
signed to  the  ideal  world  of  speculative  philosophy  and  Utopian 
politics,  instead  of  state  wisdom  we  shall  have  state-craft,  and  for 
the  talent  of  the  governor  the  cleverness  of  an  embarrassed  spend- 
thrift— v-V'ch  consists  in  tricks  to  shift  off  difTicultics  and  dan- 
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gers  when  they  are  close  upon  us,  and  to  keep  them  at  arm's 
length,  not  in  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  preclude  or  subdue 
them.  AVe  must  content  ourselves  Avith  expedient-makers — ^Avith 
fire-engines  against  fires,  life-boats  against  inundations  ;  but  no 
houses  built  fire-proof,  no  dams  that  rise  above  the  water-mark. 
The  reader  will  have  observed  that  already  has  the  term,  reason 
been  frequently  contradistinguished  from  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment.  If  1  could  succeed  in  fully  explaining  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  reason  is  employed  by  me,  and  in  satisfying 
the  reader's  mind  concerning  the  grounds  and  importance  of  the 
distinction,  I  should  feel  Httle  or  no  apprehension  concerning  the 
intelligibility  of  these  essays  from  first  to  last.  The  following  sec- 
tion is  in  part  founded  on  this  distinction  :  the  which  remaining 
obscure,  all  else  will  be  so  as  a  system,  however  clear  the  com- 
ponent paragraphs  may  be,  taken  separately.  In  the  appendix* 
to  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  I  have,  indeed,  treated  the  question  at  con- 
siderable length,  but  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  heights  of  theolog}^ 
and  metaphysics.  In  the  next  number  I  attempt  to  explain  my- 
self more  popularly,  and  trust  that  with  no  great  expenditure  of 
attention  the  reader  will  satisfy  his  mind,  that  our  remote  ances- 
tors spoke  as  men  acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of  their 
own  moral  and  intellectual  being,  when  they  described  one  man 
as  "  being  out  of  his  senses,"  another  as  "out  of  his  wits,"  or 
"deranged  in  his  understanding,"  and  a  third  as  having  "lost 
his  reason."  Observe,  the  understanding  may  be  derai  gad, 
weakened,  or  perverted  ;  but  the  reason  is  either  lost  or  ao!  lost, 
that  is,  wholly  present  or  \i holly  absent. 


*•  t- 
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Man  niay  rather  be  aefined  a  religious  than  i  rational  creature,  in  regard 
that  iD  other  creatures  there  may  be  somethicg  of  reason,  but  there  is  aoth- 
ing  of  religion.  HAURiNGToy. 

If  the  reader  will  substitute  the  word  "  understanding"  for 
"reason,"  and  the  word  "  reason"  for  "  religion,"  Harrington  has 
here  completely  expressed  the  truth  for  which  I  am  contending. 
Man  may  rather  be  defined  a  rational  than  an  intelligent  crea- 
ture, in  regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something  of 
understanding,  but  there  is  notliing  of  reason.  But  that  this  was 
Harrington's  meaning  is  evident.  Otherwise,  instead  of  compar- 
ing two  faculties  with  each  other,  he  would  contrast  a  faculty 
M'ith  one  of  its  own  objects,  which  would  involve  the  same  ab- 
surdity as  if  he  had  said,  that  man  might  rather  be  defined  an 
astronomical  than  a  seeing  animal,  because  other  animals  pos- 
sessed the  sense  of  sight,  but  were  incapable  of  beholding  the 
satellites  of  Saturn,  or  the  ?iebidce  of  fixed  stars.  If  further  con- 
firmation be  necessary,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  following 
reflections,  the  leading  thought  of  Avhicli  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  the  works  of  a  continental  philosopher.  It  should  seem 
easy  to  give  the  definite  distinction  of  the  reason  from  the  un- 
derstanding, because  we  constantly  imply  it  when  we  speak  of 
the  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  JN^o  one, 
except  as  a  figure  of  speech,  ever  speaks  of  an  animal  reason  ;* 

•  I  have  this  moment  looked  over  a  translation  of  Blumenbach's  Physiol 
ogy,  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  -which  forms  a  glaring  exception,  p.  45.  I  do  mb 
know  Dr.  Elliotson,  but  I  do  know  Professor  Blumenbach,  and  was  an 
assiduous  attendant  on  the  lectures,  of  which  this  classical  work  was  the 
text -book  ;  and  I  know  that  that  good  and  great  man  would  start  back  with 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  gioss  materialism  mortised  on  to  his  w.trk: 
the  more  so  because  during  the  whole  period,  in  which  the  identification 
•^f  oiaR  with  the  brute  \n  kind  was  the  fashion  of  naturalists,  Blumenbach 
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but  that  many  animals  possess  a  share  of  understanding,  per- 
fectly distinguishable  from  mere  instinct,  we  all  allow.  Few 
persons  have  a  favorite  dog  without  making  instances  of  its  in 
telligence  an  occasional  topic  of  conversation.  They  call  for  our 
admiration  of  the  individual  animal,  and  not  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  wisdom  in  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  (nogyii, 
or  maternal  instinct  of  beasts  ;  or  of  the  hexangular  cells  of  the 
bees,  and  the  wonderful  coincidence  of  this  form  with  the  geo- 
metrical demonstration  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  rooms 
in  a  given  space.  Likewise,  we  distinguish  various  degrees  of 
understanding  there,  and  even  discover  from  inductions  supplied 
by  the  zoologists,  that  the  understanding  appears,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  instinct.  We  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  instincts  of  the  "half-reasoning  elephant,"  and  as 
little  of  the  understanding  of  caterpillars  and  butterflies.^  But 
reason  is  wholly  denied,  equally  to  the  highest  as  to  the  lowest  of 
the  brutes ;  otherwise  it  must  be  wholly  attributed  to  them,  and 
with  it  therefore  self-consciousness,  and  personality,  or  moral  being. 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  reason  with  Jacobi,t  and 
■with  his  friend  Hemsterhuis,  as  an  organ  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  spiritual  objects,  the  universal,  the  eternal,  and  the 
necessary,  as  the  eye  bears  to  material  and  contingent  2yheno?ne?ia 
But  then  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is  an  organ  identical  with  its 
appropriate  objects.     Thus,  God,  the  soul,  eternal  truth,  kc,  are 

remained  ardent  and  instant  in  controverting  the  opinion,  and  exposing  its 
fallacy  and  falsehood,  both  as  a  man  of  sense  and  as  a  naturalist.  I  may 
truly  say,  that  it  was  uppermost  in  his  heart  and  foremost  in  his  speech. 
Therefore,  and  from  no  hostile  feeling  to  Dr.  Elliotson  (whom  I  hear  spoken 
of  with  great  regard  and  respect,  and  to  whom  I  myself  give  credit  for  his 
mxmly  openness  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions),  I  have  felt  the  present  ani- 
madversion a  duty  of  justice  as  well  as  gratitude.  April  8,  1817. 

*  Note,  that  though  "  reasoning"  does  not  in  our  language,  in  the  lax  use 
of  words  natural  in  conversation  or  popular  writings,  imply  scientific  con- 
clusion, yet  the  phrase  "  half-reasoning"  is  evidently  used  by  Pope  as  a 
poetic  hyperbole. 

f  Von  den  Ooltlichcn  Dincjen,  Beilarje  A.  Jacobi,  in  this  passage,  speaks 
of  reason  in  man  as  being  recipient  rather  than  originaut,  and  of  this  as  the 
true  Platonic  doctrine.  The  affirmation  o{  identity  rather  than  pre-con- 
formity  between  the  finite  and  infinite  Rejison,  by  Coleridge,  in  this 
passage,  is  more  than  Jacobi  is  ready  to  affirm,  as  Coleridge  evidently 
means  to  indicate  by  his  criticism.  A  better  statement  of  the  doctrine  niiiy 
t)6  found  in  an  extract  from  John  Smith,  I.  p.  204,  note. — Am.  Ed. 
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the  objects  of  reason  ;  but  they  are  themselves  reason.     We  ;iame 
God  the  JSupreme  Reason  ;  and  Milton  says, — 

— whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being:.* 

Wliatcver  is  conscious  self-knowledge  is  reason  :  and  in  this  sense 
t  may  be  safely  defined  the  organ  of  the  supersensuous  ;  even  as 
the  understanding  wherever  it  does  not  possess  or  use  the  reason, 
as  its  inward  eye,  may  be  defined  the  conception  of  the  sensuous, 
or  the  faculty  by  which  we  generalize  and  arrange  the  'phenotn- 
ena  of  perception  ;  that  faculty,  the  functions  of  which  contain 
the  rules  and  constitute  the  possibility  of  outward  experience. 
In  short,  the  understanding  supposes  something  that  is  under- 
stood. This  may  be  merely  its  o\ra  acts  or  forms,  that  is,  formal 
logic  ;  but  real  objects,  the  materials  of  substantial  knowledge, 
must  be  furnished,  I  might  safely  say  revealed,  to  it  by  organs  of 
sense.  The  understanding  of  the  higher  brutes  has  only  organs 
of  outward  sense,  and  consequently  material  objects  only ;  but 
man's  understanding  has  likewise  an  organ  of  inward  sense,  and 
therefore  the  power  of  acquainting  itself  with  invisible  realities 
or  spiritual  objects.     This  organ  is  his  reason. 

Again,  the  understanding  and  experience  may  existf  without 
reason.  But  reason  can  not  exist  without  understanding ;  nor 
does  it  or  can  it  manifest  itself  but  in  and  through  the  under- 
standing, which  in  our  elder  writers  is  often  called  discourse,  or 
the  discursive  faculty,  as  by  Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Hobbes  : 
and  an  understanding  enlightened  by  reason  ^hakspeare  gives  as 
the  cojitradistinguishing  character  of  man,  under  the  name  '  dis- 
course of  reason.'  In  short,  the  human  understanding  possesses 
two  distinct  organs,  the  outward  sense,  and  the  minds  eye,  which 
is  rea.son  :  wherever  we  use  that  phrase,  the  '  mind's  eye,'  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  the  memory  or  the 

*  P.  Jx  V.  486.— jF./. 

f  Of  this  no  one  would  feci  incHnetl  to  doubt,  -wlio  had  seen  the  poodle 
dog,  -whom  the  eelebi-ated  Bllmenbach, — a  name  so  dear  to  science,  as 
physioloiMst  and  cojiipavative  anatomist,  and  not  less  dear  as  a  man  to  all 
Englishmen  who  have  ever  resided  at  Gottingen  iu  the  course  of  their  edu- 
cation,— trained  up,  not  only  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  the  hen  with  all  the 
mother's  care  and  patience,  but  to  attend  the  cliickous  afterwards,  and  find 
the  food  for  them.  I  have  myself  known  a  Xewfouudland  dog,  who  watched 
and  guarded  a  family  of  young  chiUlrcu  with  all  the  inteUigeuce  of  a  nnr*«. 
during  their  walks. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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fancy.  In  this  way  we  reconcile  the  promise  of  revelatior  that 
the  blessed  will  see  God,  with  the  declaration  of  St.  John,  Ko 
man  liath  seen  God  at  any  time.* 

I  will  add  one  other  illustration  to  prevent  any  misconception, 
as  if  I  were  dividing  the  human  soul  into  diffeient  essences,  or 
ideal  persons.  In  this  piece  of  steel  I  acknowledge  the  properties 
of  hardness,  brittleness,  high  polish,  and  the  capability  of  form- 
ing a  mirror.  I  find  all  these  hkewise  in  the  plate  glass  of  a 
friend's  carriage  ;  but  in  addition  to  all  these  I  find  the  quality 
of  transparency,  or  the  power  of  transmitting,  as  well  as  of  re- 
flecting, the  rays  of  light.     The  application  is  obvious. 

If  the  reader  therefore  will  take  the  trouble  of  bearing  in 
mind  these  and  the  following  explanations,  he  will  have  removed 
beforehand  every  possible  difficulty  from  The  Friend's  political 
section.  For  there  is  another  use  of  the  word,  reason,  arising  out 
of  the  former  indeed,  but  less  definite,  and  more  exposed  to  mis- 
conception. In  this  latter  use  it  means  the  understanding  con- 
sidered as  using  the  reason,  so  far  as  by  the  organ  of  reason  only 
we  possess  the  ideas  of  the  necessary  and  the  universal ;  and  this 
is  the  more  common  use  of  the  word,  when  it  is  apphed  with  any 
attempt  at  clear  and  distinct  conceptions.  In  this  narrower  and 
derivative  sense  the  best  definition  of  reason,  which  I  can  give, 
will  be  found  in  the  third  member  of  the  following  sentence,  in 
which  the  understanding  is  described  in  its  three-fold  operation, 
and  from  each  receives  an  appropriate  name.  The  sdise, — ^•^s 
sensitiva.  vel  intuitiva — perceives  :  vis  regidatrix — the  under- 
standing, in  its  own  peculiar  operation — conceives  :  vis  ration- 
alis — the  reason  or  rationalized  understanding — comprehends 
The  first  is  impressed  through  the  organs  of  sense  ;  the  second 
combines  these  multifarious  impressions  into  individual  notions, 
and  by  reducing  these  notions  to  rules,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  all  its  former  notices,  constitutes  experience  :  the  third  subor- 
dinates both  of  them,  the  notions,  namely,  and  the  rules  of  ex- 
perience, to  absolute  principles  or  necessary  laws  :  and  thus  con- 
cerning objects,  wliich  our  experience  has  proved  to  have  real 
existence,  it  demonstrates,  moreover,  in  what  way  they  are  possi- 
ble, and  in  doing  tliis  constitutes  science.  Reason  therefore,  in 
this  secondary  .sense,  and  used,  not  as  a  spiritual  organ,  but  as  a 

*  \Ep.\y.  \2—E(I. 
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faculty,  namely,  tlio.  understanding  or  soul  enlightened  by  that 

organ, — reason,  I  say,  or  the  scientific  faculty,  is  the  intellection 

of  the  possibility  or  essential  properties  of  things  by  means  of  the 

laws  that  constitute  them.     Thus  the  rational  idea  of  a  circle  is 

« 

that  of  a  figure  constituted  by  the  circumvolution  of  a  straight 
line  with  its  one  end  fixed. 

Every  man  must  feel,  that  though  he  may  not  be  exerting 
di fit' rent  faculties,  he  is  exerting  his  faculties  in  a  different  way, 
when  in  one  instance  he  begins  with  some  one  self-evident 
truth, — that  the  radii  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  are  all  equal, — 
and  in  consequence  of  this  being  true  sees  at  once,  without  any 
actual  experience,  that  some  other  thing  must  be  true  likewise, 
and  that,  this  being  true,  some  third  thing  must  be  equally  true, 
and  so  on  till  he  comes,  we  will  say,  to  the  properties  of  the  lever, 
considered  as  the  spoke  of  a  circle  ;  which  is  capable  of  having 
all  its  marvellous  powers  demonstrated  even  to  a  savage  who  had 
never  seen  a  lever,  and  without  supposing  any  other  previous 
knowledge  in  his  mind,  but  this  one,  that  there  is  a  conceivable 
figure,  all  possible  lines  from  the  middle  to  the  circumference  of 
which  are  of  the  same  length  :  or  when,  in  another  instance,  he 
brings  together  the  facts  of  experience,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
separate  value,  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  truth  of 
any  other  fact  which  may  have  preceded  it  ;  and  making  these 
several  facts  bear  upon  some  particular  project,  and  finding  some 
in  favor  of  it,  and  some  against  it,  determines  for  or  against  the 
project,  according  as  one  or  the  other  class  of  facts  preponderate  : 
d,s,  for  example,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  plant  a  particular 
spot  of  ground  with  larch,  or  with  Scotch  fir,  or  with  oak  in 
preference  to  either.  Surely  every  man  will  acknowledge,  that 
his  mind  was  very  differently  employed  in  the  first  case  from 
what  it  was  in  the  second  ;  and  all  men  have  agreed  to  call  the 
results  of  the  first  class  the  truths  of  science,  such  as  not  only  are 
true,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  :  while  the 
results  of  the  second  class  are  called  facts,  or  things  of  experi- 
ence :  and  as  to  these  latter  we  must  often  content  ourselves  with 
the  greater  probability,  that  they  are  so  or  so,  rather  than  other- 
wise— nay,  even  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  in  the 
particular  case,  we  never  presume  to  assert  that  they  must  con- 
tinue so  always,  and  under  all  circumstances.  On  tlie  contrary,, 
our  conclusions  depend  altogether  on  contingent  circumstances 
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Now  when  the  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  first  nentionod, 
I  call  it  reasoning,  or  the  use  of  the  pure  reason  ;  out,  in  the 
second  case,  the  understanding  or  prudence. 

This  reasoji  applied  to  the  motives  of  our  conduct,  and  com 
bine<l  with  the  sense  of  our  moral  responsibility,  is  the  conditional 
cause  of  conscience,  which  is  a  spiritual  sense  or  testifying  state 
of  the  coincidence  or  discordance  of  the  freewill  with  the  reason. 
But  as  the  reasoning  consists  wholly  in  a  man's  power  of  seeing, 
whether  any  two  conceptions  which  happen  to  be  in  his  mind, 
are,  or  are  not  in  contradiction  to  each  other,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity, not  only  that  all  men  have  reason,  but  that  every  man  has 
it  in  the  same  degree.  For  reasoning,  or  reason,  in  this  its  sec 
ondary  sense,  does  not  consist  in  the  conceptions  themselves  or  in 
their  clearness,  but  simply,  when  they  are  in  the  mind,  in  seeing 
whether  they  contradict  each  other  or  no. 

And  again,  as  in  the  determinations  of  conscience  the  only 
knowledge  required  is  that  of  my  own  intention — whether  in  do- 
ing such  a  thing,  instead  of  leaving  it  undone,  I  did  what  I  should 
think  right  if  any  other  person  had  done  it ;  it  follows  'ihat  in  the 
mere  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  all  men  have  not  only  reason 
equally,  but  likewise  all  the  materials  on  which  the  reason,  con 
sidered  as  conscience,  is  to  Avork.  But  when  Ave  pass  out  of  our- 
selves, and  speak,  not  exclusively  of  the  agent  as  meaning  well 
or  ill,  but  of  the  action  in  its  consequences,  then  of  course  experi- 
ence is  required,  judgment  in  making  use  of  it,  and  all  those  other 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  so  differently  dispensed  to  difl'er- 
ent  persons,  both  by  nature  and  education.  And  though  the  rea- 
son itself  is  the  same  in  all  men,  yet  the  means  of  exercising  it, 
and  the  materials, — that  is,  the  facts  and  conceptions — on  which 
it  is  exercised,  being  possessed  in  ver}'^  diflerent  degrees  by  differ- 
ent persons,  the  practical  result  is,  of  course,  equally  diflerent — 
and  the  whole  ground-work  of  Rousseau's  philosophy  ends  in  a 
mere  nothingism. — Even  in  that  branch  of  knoAvledge,  where  the 
conceptions,  on  the  congniity  of  which  with  each  other,  the  rea- 
son is  to  decide,  are  all  possessed  ahke  by  all  men,  namely  in 
geometry  ; — for  all  men  in  tlieir  senses  possess  all  the  component 
images,  namely  simple  curves  and  straight  lines ;  yet  the  power 
of  attention  required  for  the  perception  of  linked  truths,  even  of 
such  truths,  is  so  very  dilierent  in  A  and  in  B,  that  h^ir  Isaac 
Newton  professed  that  it  was  in  this  power  only  that  he   was 
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enperior  to  ordinary  men.  In  sliort,  the  sophism  is  as  gross  as 
if  I  should  say, — the  souls  of  all  men  have  the  faculty  of  sight  in 
an  equal  dcfirce — forgetting  to  add,  that  this  faculty  can  not  be 
exercised  without  eyes,  and  that  some  men  are  blind  and  others 
short-sighted, — and  should  then  take  advantage  of  this  my  omis- 
sion to  conclude  against  the  use  or  necessity  of  spectacles,  and 
microscopes, — or  of  choosing  the  sharpest-sighted  men  lor  our 
guides. 

Having  exposed  this  gross  sophism,  I  must  warn  against  an 
opposite  error — namely,  that  if  reason,  as  distinguished  from  pru- 
dence, consists  merely  in  knowing  that  black  can  not  be  white — 
or  when  a  man  has  a  clear  conception  of  an  inclosed  figure,  and 
another  equally  clear  conception  of  a  straight  line,  his  reason 
teaches  him  that  these  two  conceptions  are  inconipatible  in  the 
same  object,  that  is,  that  two  straight  lines  can  not  include  a 
space the  reason  must  therefore  be  a  very  insignificant  fac- 
ulty. For  a  moment's  steady  self-reflection  will  show  us,  that 
m  the  simple  determination  '  black  is  not  white'-  -or,  '  that  two 
straight  lines  can  not  include  a  space' — all  the  powers  are  im- 
l)lied,  that  distinguish  man  from  animals  ; — first,  the  power  of 
reflection — 2d,  of  comparison — 3d,  and  therefore  of  suspension  of 
the  mind — 4th,  therefore  of  a  controlling  will,  and  the  power  of 
acting  from  notions,  instead  of  mere  images  exciting  appetites  ; 
from  motives,  and  not  from  mere  dark  instincts.  ^Yas  it  an  in- 
significant thing  to  weigh  the  planets,  to  determine  all  their 
courses,  and  prophesy  every  possible  relation  of  the  heavens  a 
thousand  years  hence  ?  Yet  all  this  mighty  chain  of  science  is 
nothing  but  a  linking  together  of  truths  of  the  same  kind,  as,  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part ; — or,  if  A  and  B  =  C,  then  A  =  B  : 
or  3  -j-  4  =7,  therefore  7-f-5  =  12,  and  so  forth.  X  is  to  be 
found  either  in  A  or  B,  or  C  or  D  :  it  is  not  found  in  A,  B,  or  C  ; 
therefore  it  is  to  be  found  in  D.  AYhat  can  be  simpler  ?  Apply 
this  to  a  brute  animal.  A  dog  misses  his  master  wher'^  four 
roads  meet ; — he  has  come  up  one,  smells  to  two  of  the  others, 
and  then  with  his  head  aloft  darts  forward  to  the  fourth  road 
without  any  examination.  If  this  were  done  by  a  conclusion, 
the  dog  would  have  reason  ; — how  comes  it  then,  that  he  never 
shows  it  in  his  ordinary  habits  ?  AVliy  does  this  story  excite 
either  wonder  or  incredulity  ? — If  the  story  be  a  fact,  and  not  a 
lictiou,  I  should  say — the  breeze  brought  his  master's  scent  down 
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die  fourth  road  to  the  dog's  nose,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not 
put  it  dowia.  to  the  road,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.  So  aw- 
'  111  and  almost  miracidous  docs  the  simple  act  of  concluding,  tliat 
take  three  from  four,  there  remams  one,'  appear  to  us,  when  at- 
tributed to  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  all  brute  animals. 


THE     FRIEND 

SECTION  THE  FIRST. 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Hoc  potissirmim  pacta  felicem  ac  magnum  regem  se  /ore  judicarts,  nan  si 
jiuim  plurimis  sed  si  cjuam  optimis  imperet.  Froinde  parum  esse  putat  juijtis 
prccsidiis  res'num  suutn  muniisse,  nisi  idem  riris  eruditione  jiixta  ac  vilcc  in- 
te'jritate  prceceUentibus  ditct  atque  honestet.  Nimirum  intclligit  hccc  demum 
esse  vera  regni  decora,  has  veras  opes. 

Erasmus  :  Epist.  ad  Episc  Pvris. 
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Dam  poUtici  scepiuscule  //07?iini6u5  magis  insidiantur  quam  consul unt,  po- 
Hus  callidi  quam  sapicntes  ;  thcoretici  e  contrario  se  rein  divlnam  facere  et 
sapieutia  crdmen.  atl'mqerc  crcdinit,  quando  humanam  naturaiii,  quce  nullibi 
est,  inullis  modls  laudare,  et  earn,  qute  re  vera  est,  dictis  lacessere  norunt. 
Uudefactuin  est,  ut  nunquam  politicam  conceperint  quce  possit  ad  usum  re- 
vocari ;  sed  qucB  hi  Utopia  vel  in  illo  poetarnm  aureo  soiculo,  ubi  scilicet 
minime  necesse  erat,  institiii  potuisset.  At  mihi  plane  persnadeo,  experien- 
tiam  omnia  civitatum  genera,  quce  concipi  possunt  ut  homines  concordder 
vivant,  et  simul  media,  quibus  multiludo  dirigi,  seu  qttibus  intra  certos  lim- 
ites  contineri  debeat,  ostendisse :  ita  ut  noti  credam,  nos  posse  aliquid,  qnod 
ah  expericnlia  sive  praxi  non  abhorreat,  cogitatione  de  hac  re  assequi,  quod 
nondnm  expertum  coinpertwnque  sit. 

Cum  igitur  animum  ad politicam  applicuerim,  nihil  quod  novum  vd  in 
audition  est ;  sed  tantum  ea  quce  cum  praxi  optime  conveniunt,  certa  et  in- 
duhitata  ratione  demonstrare  aid  ex  ipsahnmance  vaturcB fonditione dcduarc, 
intendi.  Et  ut  ea  qiicB  ad  hanc  scicntiam  spectant,  eadcm  animi  libertate, 
qua  res  mathematicas  solemus,  inquirerem,  sedulo  curavi  humanas  actiones 
nmi  ridere,  non  hajere,  neque  detestari  ;  sed  intelligere.  Kec  ad  imperii  se- 
curitatem  refert  quo  animo  homines  inducantur  ad  res  recte  administrandas, 
niodo  res  recte  administrentur.  Animi  enim  libertas,  seu  fortitndo,  privata 
virtus  est  ;  at  imperii  virtus  secnritas.  SrixosA  Op.  Post.  p.  2G7. 

While  Ihe  mere  practical  statosiiian  ti>o  often  rather  plots  afcainst  man- 
kind,  tlian  consults  thoir  intei-est,  crafty,  not  wise;  the  mere  theorists,  on 
the  other  hand,  imagine  that  they  are  employed  in  a  glorious  work,  and 
believe  themselves  at  the  very  summit  of  eartldy  wisdom,  when  they  ai-e 
able,  in  set  and  varied  language,  to  extol  that  human  nature,  which  ex- 
ists- nowhere,  except  indeed  iu  their  own  fancy,  and  to  accuse  and  vilify 
our  nature  as  it  really  ie.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  these  men  have 
never  conceived  a  practicable  scheme  of  civil  policy,  but,  at  best,  such 
fiirms  of  government  only,  as  might  have  been  instituted  in  Utopiix,  or 
during  the  golden  age  of  the  poets :  that  is  to  say,  forms  of  government 
excellent  ly  adapted  for  those  who  need  no  government  at  alL    But  I  am 
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fully  persuaded,  that  experience  has  already  brought  to  light  all  coaceiv- 
jible  sorts  of  political  institutions  under  which  human  society  can  be 
maintained  in  concord,  and  likewise  the  chief  means  of  directing  the  mul- 
titude, or  retaining  tliem  witliin  given  boundaries  :  so  that  I  can  hardly 
believe,  that  on  this  subject  the  deepest  research  would  arrive  at  any  re- 
sult, not  abhorrent  from  experience  and  practice,  which  has  not  been  al- 
ready tried  and  proved. 

When,  therefore,  I  applied  my  thoughts  to  the  study  of  political  philos- 
ophy, I  proposed  to  myself  nothing  original  or  strange  as  the  fruits  of 
my  refiections ;  but  simply  to  demonstrate  from  plain  and  undoubted 
principles,  or  to  deduce  from  the  very  condition  and  necessities  of  human 
rmture,  those  plans  and  maxims  which  square  the  best  with  practice.  And 
that  in  all  things  which  relate  to  this  province,  I  might  conduct  my  inves- 
tigations with  the  same  freedom  of  intellect  with  which  we  proceed  in 
questions  of  pure  science,  I  sedulously  disciplined  my  mind  neither  to  laugh 
at,  nor  bewail,  nor  detest,  the  actions  of  men ;  but  to  understand  them. 
For  to  the  safety  <  f  liie  state  it  is  not  of  necessary  importance  what  mo- 
tives induce  men  to  administer  public  affairs  rightly,  provided  only  that 
public  affairs  be  rightly  administered.*  For  moral  strength,  or  freedom 
fi-om  the  selfish  i).i.-:-ions,  is  tlie  virtue  of  individuals ;  but  security  is  the 
virtue  of  a  state. 


ON   THE    PRINCIPLES   OF   POLITICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

All  the  difierent  philosophical  systems  of  political  justice,  all 
the  theories  on  the  rightful  origin  of  government,  arc  reducible 
in  the  end  to  three  classes,  correspondent  to  the  three  difierent 
points  of  view,  in  M'hich  the  human  being  itself  may  be  con- 
templated. The  first  denies  all  truth  and  distinct  meaning  to 
the  words,  right  and  duty  ;  and  affirming  that  the  human  mind 
consists  of  nothing  but  the  manifold  modifications  of  passive  sen- 
sation, considers  men  as  the  highest  sort  of  animals  indeed,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  wretched  ;  inasmuch  as  their  defiince- 
less  nature  forces  them  into  society  :  while  such  is  the  multipli- 
city of  wants  engendered  by  the  social  state,  that  the  wishes  of 
one  are  sure  to  be  in  contradiction  to  those  of  some  other.  The 
asgertors  of  this  system  consequently  ascribe  the  origin  and  con- 
tinuance of  government  to  fJ^ar,  or  the  power  of  the  stroiiirer, 
aided  by  the  force  of  custom.  Tliis  is  tlie  system  of  Ilobbes. 
Its  statement  is  its  confutation.     It  is,  indeed,  in  the  literal  sense 

*  I  regret,  tliat  I  should  liave  given,  by  thus  selecting  it  for  my  motto 
an  implied  consent  to  this  very  plausible,  but  false  and  dangerous  positioa 
1830. 
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of  tlie  woiJ,  preposterous:  for  fear  pre-supposcs  cono-^est,  and 
conquest  a  previous  union  and  agreement  between  the  coucpierors. 
A  vast  empire  may  perhaps  be  governed  by  fear  ;  at  least  the 
supposition  is  not  absolutely  inconceivable,  imder  circumstances 
-which  prevent  the  consciousness  of  a  common  strengtli.  A  mil- 
Won  oi'men  united  by  mutual  confidence  and  free  intercourse  of 
thoughts  form  one  power,  and  this  is  as  much  a  real  thing  as  a 
gteam-engine  ;  but  a  million  of  insulated  individuals  is  only  an 
abstraction  of  the  mind,  and  but  one  told  so  many  times  over 
without  addition,  as  an  idiot  Avould  tell  the  clock  at  noon — one, 
one,  one.  But  when,  in  the  first  instances,  the  descendants  of 
one  family  joined  together  to  attack  those  of  another  family,  it 
is  impossible  that  their  chief  or  leader  should  have  appeared  to 
them  stronger  than  all  the  rest  together  ;  they  must  therefore 
have  chosen  him,  and  this  as  for  particular  purposes,  so  doubt- 
less under  particular  conditions,  expressed  or  understood.  Such 
we  know  to  be  the  case  with  the  North  American  tribes  at  pres- 
ent ;  such,  we  are  informed  by  history,  was  the  case  with  our 
own  remote  ancestors.  Therefore,  even  on  the  system  of  those 
who,  in  contempt  of  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  records,  con- 
sider the  savage  as  the  first  and  natural  state  of  man,  government 
must  have  originated  in  choice  and  an  agreement.  The  appa- 
rent exceptions  in  Africa  and  Asia  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
subversive  of  this  system  :  for  they  will  be  found  to  have  origi- 
nated in  religious  imposture,  and  the  first  chiefs  to  have  secured 
a  willin-T  and  enthusiastic  obedience  to  themselves  as  delegates 

of  the  Deity. 

But  the  whole  theory  is  baseless.  V\'e  are  told  by  history,  we 
learn  from  our  experience,  we  know  from  our  own  hearts,  that 
fear,  of  itself,  is  utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  regular,  con- 
tinuous,  and  calculable  effect,  even  on  an  individual  ;  and  thai 
the  fear,  which  does  act  systematically  upon  the  mind,  always 
pre-supposes  a  sense  of  duty,  as  its  cause.  The  most  cowardly 
of  the  European  nations,  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians,  those 
among  whom  the  fear  of  death  exercises  the  most  tpannous  in- 
fluence relatively  to  their  own  persons,  are  the  very  men  who 
least  fear  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  by  poison  or  as- 
sassination ;  while  in  Great  Britain,  a  tyrant,  who  has  abused 
the  power,  which  a  vast  property  has  given  him,  to  oppress  a 
whole  neighborhood,  can  walk  in  safety  unarmed  and  unattended, 
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amid  a  hundred  men,  each  of  whom  feels  his  heart  burn  Avith 
rage  and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  hi rn.  It  was  this  man  who 
broke  my  father's  heart  ;  or,  it  is  through  him  that  my  cliildren 
are  clad  in  rags,  and  cry  for  the  food  which  I  am  no  longer  able 
to  provide  for  them.  And  yet  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head  I  Whence  does  this  arise  ?  Is  it  from  a  cowardice  of  sen- 
sibility that  makes  the  injured  man  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
shedding:  blood  ?  Or  from  a  cowardice  of  selfishness  which 
makes  him  afraid  of  hazarding  his  own  life  ?  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  I  The  field  of  Waterloo,  as  the  most  recent  of  a 
hundred  equal  proofs,  has  borne  witness  that, — 

^brlng  a  Briton  frae  Lis  hill, 

****** 

Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will, 

Aq'  there's  the  foe, 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 
Xae  cauld,  faint-hearted  doubtings  tease  him 
Death  comes,  wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand,  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

And  when  he  fa's. 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathia'  leaves  him 

In  faint  huzzas.* 

A^Tience  then  arises  the  difference  of  feeling  in  the  former  case  ? 
To  what  does  the  oppressor  owe  his  safety  ?  To  the  spirit-quell 
ing  thought  ; — the  laws  of  God  and  of  my  country  have  made 
his  life  sacred  I  I  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head  I — 'Tis  con- 
science that  makes  cowards  of  us  all, — but  oh  I  it  is  consijience 
too  which  makes  heroes  of  us  all. 

*•  Burns. — E4. 
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L'  plus  fort  n'fst  jamais  assez  fori  pour  etre  tonjours  le  mattre,  sil  ru 
iramformc  sa  force  en  droit  et  Pobeissancc  en  devoir.  Housseau. 

M'^bus  para7itur  provincice,  jure  retinentur.  Igitur  breve  id  gandium, 
qittppe  Germani  victi  mugis,  quam  doniiti.  Florus,  iv.  12.* 

The  strongest  is  never  strong  enough  to  be  always  the  master,  unless  he 
transforms  his  power  into  right,  and  obedience  into  duty. 

Provinces  are  taken  by  force,  but  thoy  are  kept  by  right.  This  exulta 
tion  therefore  was  of  brief  continuance,  inasmuch  as  the  Germans  had  been 
overcome,  but  not  subdued. 

A  TRULY  great  man,t  the  best  and  greatest  public  charactei 
that  I  had  ever  the  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with, — on  assuming  the  command  of  a  man  of  war,  found  a  mu- 
tinous crew,  more  than  one  half  of  them  uneducated  Irishmen, 
and  of  the  remainder  no  small  portion  had  become  sailors  by 
compromise  of  punishment.  What  terror  could  effect  by  severity 
and  frequency  of  acts  of  discipline,  had  been  already  efil'cted. 
And  what  was  this  efiect  ?  Something  like  that  of  a  polar  win- 
ter on  a  flask  of  brandy.  The  furious  spirit  concentered  itself 
with  tenfold  strength  at  the  heart ;  open  violence  was  changed 
into  secret  plots  and  conspiracies  ;  and  the  consequent  orderliness 
of  the  crew,  as  far  as  they  were  orderly,  was  but  the  brooding  of 
a  tempest.  The  new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  system 
of  discipline  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary  law  ; — as 
much  as  possible,  he  avoided,  in  his  own  person,  the  appearance 
ot"  any  will  or  arbitrary  power  to  vary,  or  to  remit,  punislunent. 
The  rules  to  be  observed  were  afhxed  to  a  conspicuous  part  ol"  the 
ship,  with  the  particular  penalties  for  the  breach  of  each  particu- 
lar rule ;  and  care  was  taken  that  every  individual  of  the  sliip 
should  know  and  under.staiid  this  code.  With  a  single  exce])tion 
in  the  case  of  mutinous  behavior,  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
*  Slightly  altered.— ^'(i  +  Sir  Alexander  BiJL— £"</. 
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uas  appointed  between  the  first  charge  and  the  second  hearing 
of  the  cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  person  was  permitted 
and  required  to  bring  forward  whatever  he  thought  conducive  to 
his  defence  or  palliation.  If,  as  was  commonly  the  case — for  the 
officers  well  knew  that  the  commander  would  seriously  resent  in 
them  all  caprice  of  will,  and  by  no  means  permit  to  others  what 
he  denied  to  himself, — no  answer  could  be  returned  to  the  three 
questions — Did  you  not  commit  the  act  ?  Did  you  not  know  that 
it  was  in  contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of  such  a  pun- 
ishment ?  And  was  it  not  wholly  in  your  own  power  to  have 
obeyed  the  one  and  avoided  the  other  ? — the  sentence  was  then 
passed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  another,  but  shorter, 
space  of  time  was  again  interposed  between  it  and  its  actual  ex- 
ei'ution.  During  this  space  the  feelings  of  the  conamander,  as  a 
man,  were  so  well  blended  with  his  inflexibility,  as  the  organ  of" 
the  law ;  and  how  much  he  suflered  previously  to  and  during 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  so  well  known  to  the  crew 
tlrat  it  became  a  common  saying  with  them  when  a  sailor  was 
about  to  be  punished,  the  captain  takes  it  more  to  heart  than  the 
fellow  himself.  But  whenever  the  commander  perceived  any 
trait  of  pride  in  the  offender,  or  the  germs  of  any  noble  feeling, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying,  "It  is  not  the  pain  that  you  are 
about  to  suffer  which  grieves  me  I  You  are  none  of  you,  I  trust, 
such  cowards  as  to  turn  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  that  I  but 
that,  being  a  man,  and  one  who  is  to  fight  for  his  king  and  coun- 
try, you  should  have  made  it  necessary  to  treat  you  as  a  vicious 
beast, — it  is  this  that  grieves  me." 

I  have  been  assured,  both  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board  that  sh  p  at  the  time  when  the  heroism  of  its  cap- 
tain, aided  by  his  characteristic  calmness  and  foresight,  greatly 
influenced  tlie  decision  of  the  most  glorious  battle  recorded  in  the 
annuls  of  our  naval  history  ;  and  very  recently  by  a  gray-headed 
Bailor,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or  could  have  suspected 
that  I  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  circumstances — I  have 
licen  a.'jsured,  I  say,  that  the  success  of  this  \)][in  was  such  as  as- 
loni.slied  llie  ohlest  oflicers,  and  convinced  the  most  incredulous. 
RufTians,  who,  like  the  old  Buccaneers,  had  been  used  to  inflict 
torture  on  themselves  for  sport,  or  in  order  to  harden  themselves 
belbreliand,  were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  wliy  they 
tijemselves  knew  not.      From  llie  fie'Tcsl  spirits  were  heard  the 
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most  eamcst  entreaties  lor  the  forgiveness  of  their  commander : 
not  helbro  tlic  punishment,  for  it  was  too  well  known  tliat  then 
they  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  but  days  after  it,  when  the 
])odily  pain  was  remembered  but  as  a  dream.  An  invisible  power 
it  was,  that  quelled  them,  a  power,  which  was  therelbre  irresisti- 
ble, because  it  took  away  the  very  will  of  resisting.  It  was  the 
awful  power  of  law,  acting  on  natures  pre-configured  to  its  influ- 
ences. A  faculty  was  appealed  to  in  the  ofTender's  own  being  :  a 
faculty  and  a  presence,  of  which  he  had  not  been  previously 
made  aware, — but  it  answered  to  the  appeal ;  its  real  existence 
therefore  could  not  be  doubted,  or  its  reply  rendered  inaudible  ; 
and  the  very  struggle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost 
counteracted  their  own  purpose,  by  wasting  in  internal  contest 
that  energy  which  before  had  acted  in  its  entireness  on  external 
resistance  or  provocation.  Strength  may  be  met  with  strength  ; 
the  power  of  inflicting  pain  may  be  baffled  by  the  pride  of  endur- 
ance ;  the  eye  of  rage  may  be  answered  by  the  stare  of  defiance, 
or  the  downcast  look  of  dark  and  revengeful  resolve  ;  and  Avith 
all  this  there  is  an  outward  and  determined  object  to  which  the 
mind  can  attach  its  passions  and  purposes,  aud  bury  its  own  difi- 
quietudes  in  the  full  occupation  of  the  senses.  But  who  dares 
struggle  with  an  invisible  combatant, — with  an  enemy  which 
exists  and  makes  us  know  its  existence — but  where  it  is,  we  ask 
in  vain  ? — No  space  contains  it — time  promises  no  control  over 
it — it  has  no  ear  for  my  threats — it  has  no  substance,  that  my 
hands  can  grasp,  or  my  weapons  find  Ao^ilnerable — it  commands 
and  can  not  be  commanded — it  acts  and  is  insusceptible  of  my 
reaction — the  more  I  strive  to  subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  compel- 
led to  think  of  it — and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  do  I  And 
it  to  possess  a  reality  out  of  myself,  and  not  to  be  a  phantom  of 
my  own  imagination  ;  that  all,  but  the  most  abandoned  men, 
acknowledge  its  authority,  and  that  the  whole  strength  and  ma- 
jesty of  my  country  are  pledged  to  support  it ;  and  yet  that  for 
me  its  power  is  the  same  with  that  of  my  own  permanent  self, 
and  that  all  the  choice,  which  is  permitted  to  me,  consists  in 
having  it  for  my  guardian  angel  or  my  avenging  fiend  I  This  is 
the  spirit  of  law  I  the  lute  of  Amphion,  the  harp  of  Orpheus  I 
This  is  the  true  necessity,  which  compels  man  into  the.  social 
state,  now  and  always,  by  a  still-beginning,  never-ceasing:  force 
of  moral  cohesion. 
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Thus  is  man  to  he  g  >veriied,  and  thus  only  can  he  be  gov- 
erned. For  liom  his  creation  the  objects  of  his  senses  were  tc 
become  his  subjects,  and  the  task  allotted  to  him  was  to  subdue 
the  visible  world  within  the  sphere  of  action  circumscribed  by 
those  senses,  as  far  as  they  could  act  in  concert.  \Miat  the  eye 
beholds,  the  hand  strives  to  reach  ;  what  it  reaches,  it  conquers, 
and  makes  the  instrument  of  further  conquest.  We  can  bo  sub- 
dued by  that  alone  which  is  analogous  in  kind  to  that  by  which 
we  subdue  :  therefore,  by  the  invisible  powers  of  our  nature, 
whose  immediate  presence  is  disclosed  to  our  inner  sense,  and 
only  as  the  symbols  and  language  of  which  all  shapes  and  modi- 
fications of  matter  become  Ibrmidiible  to  us. 

A  machine  continues  to  move  by  the  force  which  first  set  it  in 
motion.  If  only  the  smallest  number  in  any  state,  properly  so 
called,  hold  together  through  the  influence  of  any  fear  that  does 
not  itself  pre-suppose  the  sense  of  duty,  it  is  evident  that  the 
state  itself  could  not  have  commenced  through  animal  fear.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  conquests  ;  but  how  does  history  represent  these  ? 
Almost  %A'ithout  exception  as  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  gover- 
nors for  another  :  and  so  far  is  the  conqueror  from  relying  on  fear 
alone  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  conquered,  that  his  first  step 
is  to  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from  them,  by  which  he  v/ould 
impose  upon  them  the  belief,  that  they  become  subjects  ;  for  who 
would  think  of  administering  an  oath  to  a  gang  of  slaves  ?  But 
v.hat  can  make  the  dilference  between  slave  and  subject,  if  not 
the  existence  of  an  implied  contract  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in 
the  other  ^  And  to  what  purpose  would  a  contract  serve,  if, 
liowever  it  might  be  entered  into  througli  fear,  it  were  deemed 
binding  only  in  consequence  of  fear  ?  To  repeat  my  ibrmer  illus- 
tration— where  fear  alone  ii^  relied  on,  as  in  a  slave  ship,  tlio 
cliains  that  bind  the  poor  victims  must  be  material  chains  :  for 
these  only  can  act  upon  feelings  Avhich  have  their  source  wholly 
in  the  material  organization.  Hobbes  has  said,  that  laws  witli- 
out  the  sword  are  but  bits  of  parchment.  How  far  this  is  true, 
every  honest  man's  heart  will  best  tell  Inm,  if  he  will  content 
himself  with  asking  his  own  heart,  and  not  falsify  the  answer  by 
liis  notions  concerning  the  hearts  of  other  nien.  But  were  it 
true,  still  the  fair  answer  would  be — Well  I  but  without  the  laAvs 
the  Bword  is  but  a  piece  of  iroii.  The  wretched  tyrant,  who  dis- 
graces the  present  age  and  human  nature  itself,  had  exhausted 
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the  whole  magazine  of  animal  terror,  in  order  to  consolidate  liia 
trnly  Satanic  government.  But  look  at  tlie  new  French  cale- 
cliisni,  and  in  it  read  the  misgivings  of  his  mind,  as  to  the  sui- 
liciency  of  terror  alone  I  The  system,  %vhieh  I  have  heen  confut- 
ing, is  indeed  so  inconsistent  ^vith  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our 
own  mind,  and  so  utterly  unsupported  by  any  facts  of  history, 
that  I  should  be  censurable  in  wasting  my  own  time  and  my 
reader's  patience  by  the  exposure  of  its  falsehood,  but  that  the 
arguments  adduced  have  a  value  of  themselves  independently  of 
their  present  application.  Else  it  would  have  been  an  ample 
and  satisfactory  rc])ly  to  an  assertor  of  this  bestial  theory — Gov- 
ernment is  a  thing  which  relates  to  men,  and  what  you  say 
applies  only  to  beasts. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  of  these  systems,  let  me  remove 
a  possible  misunderstanding  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  use 
of  the  word  contract :  as  if  I  had  asserted,  that  the  whole  duty 
of  obedience  to  governors  is  derived  from,  and  dependent  on,  the 
fact  of  an  original  contract.  I  freely  admit,  that  to  make  this 
the  cause  and  origin  of  political  obligation,  is  not  only  a  danger- 
ous but  an  absurd  theory  ;  for  w^hat  could  give  moral  force  to  the 
contract  ?  The  same  sense  of  duty  which  binds  us  to  keep  it, 
must  have  pre-existed  as  impelling  us  to  make  it.  For  what 
man  in  his  senses  would  regard  the  faithful  observation  of  a 
contract  entered  into  to  plunder  a  neighbor's  house,  but  as  a  tre- 
ble crime?  First  the  act,  which  is  a  crime  of  itself;  secondly, 
the  entering  into  a  contract  which  it  is  a  crime  to  observe,  and 
yet  a  weakening  of  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  human  confidence 
not  to  observe,  and  thus  voluntarily  placing  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils  ; — and  thirdly,  the  crime 
of  choosing  the  greater  of  the  two  evils,  by  the  milawful  observ- 
ance of  an  unlawful  promise.  But  in  my  sense,  the  word  con- 
tract is  merely  synonymous  with  the  sense  of  duty  acting  in  a 
specific  direction,  that  is,  determining  our  moral  relations,  as 
members  of  a  body  politic.  If  I  have  referred  to  a  supposed  ori- 
gin of  government,  it  has  been  in  courtesy  to  a  common  notion  : 
for  I  myself  regard  the  supposition  as  no  more  than  a  means  of 
simplifying  to  our  apprehension  the  ever-continuing  causes  of  so- 
cial union,  even  as  the  conversation  of  the  world  may  be  repre- 
sented as  an  act  of  continued  creation.  For,  -w  hat  if  an  original 
contract  had   really  been  entered  into,  and  formally  recorded  ^ 
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Still  it  could  do  no  more  than  bind  the  contracting  parties  to  ad 
for  the  general  good  in  the  best  manner,  that  the  existing  rela- 
tions among  themselves  (state  of  property,  religion,  and  so  forth), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  circumstances  on  the  other 
(ambitious  or  barbarous  neighbors,  and  the  Hke),  required  or  per- 
mitted. In  after-times  it  could  be  appealed  to  only  for  the 
general  principle,  and  no  more,  than  the  ideal  contract,  could  it 
afibct  a  question  of  ways  and  means.  As  each  particular  age 
brings  with,  it  its  own  exigencies,  so  must  it  rely  on  its  own 
prudence  for  the  specific  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  en- 
countered. 

Nevertheless,  it  assuredly  can  not  be  denied,  that  an  original, 
— more  accurately,  an  ever-originating, — contract  is  a  very  natu- 
ral and  significant  mode  of  expressing  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
subject  and  sovereign.  \Ye  need  only  consider  the  utihty  of  a 
real  and  formal  state  contract, — the  Bill  of  Rights  for  instance, 
— as  a  sort  of  est  demonstratum  in  politics ;  and  the  contempt 
lavished  on  this  notion,  though  sufficiently  compatible  with  the 
tenets  of  a  Hume,  will  seem  strange  to  us  in  the  writings  of  a 
Protestant  clergjTuan,*"  who  surely  owed  some  respect  to  a  mode 
of  thinking  which  God  himself  had  authorized  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  constitution.  In  this  in- 
stance there  was  no  necessity  for  deducing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  tendency  of  the  laws  to  the  general  happiness  :  his  will  Avas 
expressly  declared.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  good  to  the  divine 
wisdom,  that  there  should  be  a  covenant,  an  original  contract, 
between  himself  as  sovereign,  and  the  Hebrew  nation  as  subjects. 
This  I  admit  was  a  written  and  formal  contract ;  but  the  rela- 
tions of  mankind,  as  members  of  a  body  spiritual,  or  religious 
commonwealth,  to  the  Saviour,  as  its  head  or  regent ; — is  not 
this,  too,  styled  a  covenant,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  for 
the  material  instrument  that  contained  it,  or  the  time  when  it 
was  signed  or  voted  by  the  members  of  the  church  collectively.! 

•  See  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.     B.  vi.  c.  3. — Ed. 

f  It  ia  pf  rhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  words.  Old  and  New  Testament, 
— they  having  lost  tlie  sense  intended  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible, — 
have  not  been  clianged  into  tlie  Old  and  New  Covenant.  We  can  not  too 
carefully  koop  in  sight  a  notion,  which  appeared  to  the  Primitive  Church 
tbe  fittest  and  most  scriptural  mode  of  repreaenting  the  sum  of  the  contents 
of  the  sacreii  writings. 
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With  this  explanation,  tlie  assertion  af  an  orij^iiiul  or  a  per- 
petual contract  is  rescued  from  all  rational  objectiou  ;  and  how- 
ever speciously  it  may  he  urfred,  that  history  can  scarcely  jiro- 
duce  a  single  example  of  a  state  dating  its  primary  establishnioiit 
from  a  free  and  mutual  covenant,  the  answer  is  ready  :  if  there 
he  any  dilVerence  between  a  government  and  a  band  of  robbers, 
an  act  of  consent  must  be  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
governed. 


ESSAY    III. 

Human  institutions  can  not  be  •wholly  constructed  on  principles  of  sci- 
ence, •which  is  pi'oper  to  immutable  objects.  In  the  government  of  the  vis- 
ible -world  the  Supreme  Wisdom  itself  submits  to  be  the  author  of  the  bet- 
ter ;  not  of  the  best,  but  of  the  best  possible  in  the  subsisting  relations. 
Much  more  must  all  human  legislators  give  -way  to  many  evils  ratlier  than 
encourage  the  discontent  that  -would  lead  to  -worse  remedies.  If  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  t  >  construct  even  the  arch  of  a  bridge  that  shall  exactly 
correspond  in  its  rtrength  to  the  calculations  of  geometry,  ho-w  much  less 
can  human  science  Cv»nstruct  a  constitution  except  by  rendering  itself  flexi- 
ble to  experience  and  expediency :  -where  so  many  things  must  fall  out  ac- 
cidenta'.ly,  and  come"  not  into  any  compliance  -with  the  preconceived  ends: 
but  men  are  forced  to  comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  -with  things  as 
they  fall  out,  by  after  applications  of  them  to  their  purposes,  or  by  framing 
their  purposes  to  them.  South. 

The  second  system  corresponds  to  the  second  point  of  view 
under  which  the  human  being  may  be  considered,  namely,  as  an 
animal  gifted  with  understanding,  or  the  faculty  of  suiting  meas- 
ures to  circumstances.  According  to  this  theory,  every  institu- 
tion of  national  origin  needs  no  other  justification  than  a  proof, 
that  under  the  particular  circumstances  it  is  expedient.  Having 
in  my  former  essays  expressed  myself, — so  at  least  I  am  conscious 
]  shall  have  appeared  to  do  to  many  persons  ; — with  comparative 
slieht  of  the  understanding  considered  as  the  so'.e  guide  of  human 
conduct,  and  even  with  something  like  contemjit  and  reprobation 
of  the  maxims  of  expedience,  when  represented  as  the  only  steady 
light  of  the  conscience,  and  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  moral- 
ity ;  I  shall  perhaps  seem  guilty  of  an  inconsistency,  in  declaring 
myself  an  adherent  of  this  second  system,  a  zealous  advocate  il)? 
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deriving  the  various  forms  and  modes  of  government  from  human 
prudence,  and  of  deeming  that  to  be  just  Avhich  experience  has 
proved  to  be  expedient,  f'rom  this  charge  of  inconsistency*  I 
shall  best  exculpate  myself  by  the  full  statement  of  the  third  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  exposition  of  its  grounds  and  consequences. 

*  Distinct  notinns  do  not  suppose  diflPerent  things.  When  I  make  a  three- 
fold distinction  in  Imnian  nature,  I  am  fully  aware,  that  it  is  a  distinction, 
ot  a  division,  and  tliat  in  every  act  of  mind  the  man  unites  the  properties 
of  sense,  xmderstanding,  and  reason.  JS'evertheless  it  is  of  great  practical 
iiupoi  tance,  that  these  distinctions  should  be  made  and  understood,  the  ig- 
norance or  perversion  of  them  being  alike  injurious ;  as  the  tirst  Freneli 
constitution  has  most  lamentably  proved.  It  was  the  fashion  in  the  profli- 
gate times  of  Charles  II.  to  laugh  at  the  Presbyterians,  for  distinguishing 
between  the  person  and  the  king;  while  in  fjict  they  were  ridiculing  the 
most  venerable  maxims  of  English  law ; — the  king  never  dies — the  king  can 
do  no  wrong, — and  subverting  the  principles  of  genuine  loyalty,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  despotism. 

Under  the  term  "  sense,"  I  comprise  whatever  is  passive  in  om*  being, 
witliout  any  reference  to  the  question  of  materialism  or  immaterialism ; 
all  that  man  is  in  common  with  animals,  in  kind  at  least — his  sensations, 
and  impressions,  whether  of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense  of  im 
agination.  This,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  was  called  the  vis  rfceptivn, 
or  recipient  property  of  the  soul,  from  the  original  constitution  of  wliicli 
we  perceive  and  imagine  all  things  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time.  By 
tlie  "  understanding,"  I  mean  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  forming  judgments 
on  the  notices  furnished  by  the  sense,  according  to  certain  rules  existing  in 
itself,  wliich  ruks  constitute  its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure  "  reason,"  I 
mean  the  power  by  whicli  we  become  possessed  of  principles, — the  eternal 
verities  of  Plato  and  Descartes,  and  of  ideas,  not  images — as  the  ideas  of  a 
point,  a  line,  a  circle,  in  mathematics  ;*  and  of  justice,  holiness,  free-will, 
and  the  like,  in  morals.  Hence  in  works  of  pure  science  the  deiinitions  of 
necessity  precede  the  reasoning,  in  other  works  they  more  aptly  form  the 
conclusion. 

To  many  of  my  readers  it  will,  I  trust,  be  some  recommendation  of  these 
distinctions,  that  they  are  more  than  once  expressed,  and  everywhere  sup- 
posed, in  tlie  writings  of  St.  Paul.  I  have  no  liesitation  in  undertaking  to 
prove,  tl)at  every  heresy  which  has  disquieted  tlie  Christian  Church,  from 
Tritheism  to  Socinianism,  lins  originated  in  and  supported  itself  by  argu- 
ments rendered  plausible  only  by  the  confusion  of  these  faculties,  and  thus 
(iemanding  for  the  oVjjects  of  one,  a  sort  of  evidence  appropriated  to  those 
of  another  faculty. — These  disquisitions  have  the  misfoitune  of  being  in  ill- 
report,  as  dry  and  unsatisfictory ;  but  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to 
gain  thftm  a  Ix-tter  character — and  if  elucidations  of  their  practical  inipor- 

•  In  the  severity  of  logic,  the  geometrical  point,  line,  surface,  circle,  and 
so  forth,  are.  theorems,  not  ideas. 
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The  tliird  and  last  system,  then,  denies  all  rightful  origin  to 
government,  except  as  far  as  it  is  derivable  i'rom  principles  con- 
tained in  the  reason  of  man,  and  judges  all  the  relations  of  man 
in  society  by  the  laws  of  fnoral  necessity,  according  to  ideas.  I 
here  use  the  word  in  its  highest  and  primitive  sense,  and  as  nearly 
synonj-mous  with  the  modern  word  ideal, — according  to  arche 
typal  ideas  co-essential  with  the  reason,  the  consciousness  of  these 
ideas  being  indeed  the  sign  and  necessary  product  of  the  full 
development  of  the  reason.  The  following  then  is  tlic  funda- 
mental principle  of  this  theor)^ :  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  rightful 
in  civil  society,  or  to  be  tolerated  as  such,  but  what  is  capable  of 
beiug  demonstrated  out  of  the  original  laws  of  the  pure  reason. 
Of  course,  as  there  is  but  one  system  of  geometry,  so  according  to 
this  theory  there  can  be  but  one  constitution  and  one  system  of 
legislation,  and  this  consists  in  the  freedom,  which  is  the  common 
right  of  all  men,  under  the  control  of  that  moral  necessity,  whicli 
is  the  common  duty  of  all  men.  AVhatever  is  not  everywhere 
necessary,  is  nowhere  right.  On  this  assumption  the  whole 
theor\'  is  built.  To  state  it  nakedly  is  to  confute  it  satisfactorily 
So  at  least  it  should  seem.  But  in  how  winning  and  specious  a 
manner  this  system  may  be  represented  even  to  minds  of  the 
loftiest  order,  if  undisciplined  and  unhumbled  by  practical  experi- 
ence, has  been  proved  by  the  general  impassioned  admiration  and 
momentous  elTects  of  Rousseau's  i)?^  Contrat  Social,  and  tlie 
writings  of  the  French  economists,  or,  as  they  more  appropriately 
entitled  themselves,  physiocratic  philosophers  :  and  in  how  tempt- 
uig  and  dangerous  a  manner  it  may  be  represented  to  the  popu- 
lace, has  been  made  too  evident  in  our  own  country  by  the  tem- 
porar)^  effects  of  Paines  Rights  of  Man.  Relatively,  however,  to 
this  latter  work  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
offspring  of  any  one  theory,  but  a  confusion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  first  system  with  the  misapplied  universal  principles  of  the 

tanee  fromtlie  must  momentous  events  of  liistory,  can  render  them  interest- 
ing, to  give  tliem  that  interest  at  least.  Besides,  there  is  surely  some  good 
in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  as  truth — we  were  not  made  to  live  by  bread 
alone — and  in  the  strengthening  of  the  intellect.  It  is  an  excellent  remark 
of  Scaliger's — Harum  indagatio  siihtUitatiim,  etui  noti  est  ntilia  ad  mnchiiias 
farinariaK  conficieTulnx,  exult  animum  tameti  insciticc  ruhir/ine,  acnitque  ad 
nl'O. — Exerc.  y07.  §§  3.  The  investigation  of  these  subtleties,  though  of  no 
use  to  the  construction  of  nuichiues  for  grinding  corn,  yet  nlcars  the  miod 
Srom  the  rust  of  ignorance,  and  sharpens  it  or  other  thuigs. 
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last  :  and  in  this  union,  or  rather  lawless  alternation,  consists  the 
essence  of  Jacobinism,  as  far  as  Jacobinism  is  any  thing  but  a 
term  of  abuse,  or  has  any  meaning  of  its  o^\ti  distinct  from 
democracy  and  sedition. 

A  constitution  equally  suited  to  China  and  America,  or  to 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  must  surely  be  equally  unfit  for  both, 
and  deserve  as  little  respect  in  political,  as  a  quack's  panacea  in 
medical,  practice.  Yet  there  are  three  weighty  motives  for  a  dis- 
tinct exposition  of  this  theor}%=*'  and  of  the  ground  on  which  its 
pretensions  are  bottomed  :  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  for  the  same 
reasons  there  are  few  subjects  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  have  a  fairer  claim  to  the  attention  of  every  serious  English- 
man, who  is  likely,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  partisan  or  as  oppo- 
nent, to  interest  himself  in  schemes  of  reform. 

The  first  motiA'e  is  derived  from  the  propensity  of  mankind  to 
mistake  the  abhorrence  occasioned  by  the  unhappy  efibcts  or  ac- 
companiments of  a  particular  system  for  an  insight  into  the  false- 
hood  of  its  principles.  And  it  is  the  latter  only,  a  clear  insight, 
not  any  vehement  emotion,  that  can  secure  its  permanent  rejec- 
tion. For  by  a  wise  ordinance  of  nature  our  feelings  have  no 
abiding-place  in  our  memory ;  nay,  the  more  vivid  they  are  in 
the  moment  of  their  existence,  the  more  dim  and  difficult  to  be 
remembered  do  they  make  the  thoughts  which  accompanied 
them.  Those  of  my  readers,  who  at  any  time  of  their  liie  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  novels,  may  easily  convince  them- 
selves of  this  truth,  by  comparing  their  recollections  of  those 
stories  wliich  most  excited  their  curiosity,  and  even  painfully 
affected  their  feelings,  with  their  recollections  of  the  calm  and 
meditative  pathos  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Hence  it  is  that 
human  experience,  like  the  stern  lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumines 
only  the  path  which  we  have  passed  over.  The  horrors  of  the 
Peasants'  "War  in  Germany,  and  the  direful  effects  of  the  Ana- 
baptist tenets,  which  were  only  nominally  different  from  those  of 

*  As  metapbyslcs  are  the  science  which  determiaes  what  can,  and  what 
«iD  not,  be  known  of  bciujj  and  the  Liws  of  boini^,  d  priori, — that  is,  from 
those  necessities  of  the  mind  or  forms  of  thinking,  which,  though  first  re- 
vealed to  us  by  experience,  nni^t  yet  have  pre-existed  in  order  to  make  ex- 
perience itsch'  possible,  ev<.'L  as  the  eye  nujst  exist  previously  to  any  par- 
ticuhir  act  of  seeing,  though  by  sight  only  can  we  know  that  we  have  eyes — 
60  might  tlie  pliiloiophy  of  Itousseau  and  liis  followers  not  inaptly  b«>  ea- 
titled,  nietapolitics,  and  the  doeturB  of  this  s<ho<>I  met*»p<>litieians 
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Jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  religious  for  philosophical  jar- 
gon, struck  all  Europe  lor  a  time  with  ati'right.  Yet  little  more 
than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  eiFective  memory 
of  tliose  events  :  the  same  principles  budded  Ibrth  anew,  and  pro- 
duced tlie  same  fruits  from  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
restoration  of  his  son.  In  the  succeeding  generations,  to  tlie 
follies  and  vices  of  the  European  courts,  and  to  the  oppressive 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  were  again  transferred  those  feelings  of 
disgust  and  hatred,  which  ibr  a  brief  while  tlie  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  political  and  reli- 
gious fanaticism  :  and  the  same  principles,  aided  by  circumstances 
and  dressed  out  in  the  ostentatious  garb  of  a  fashionable  philoso- 
phy, once  more  rose  triumphant,  and  effected  the  French  revolu- 
tion. That  man  has  reflected  little  on  human  nature  who  does 
not  perceive  that  the  detestable  maxims  and  correspondent  crimes 
of  the  existing  French  despotism,  have  already  dimmed  tlie 
recollections  of  the  democratic  phrenzy  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  by 
little  and  little,  have  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  ieelings,  which  had  massed  and  upholden  those  recollec- 
tions ;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of  occasions  is  alone 
wanthig  to  awaken  the  thunder  and  precipitate  the  lightning 
irom  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  political  heaven.  The  true 
origin  of  human  events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  can  compel  our  belief  even  against  our  will ;  and  so 
many  are  the  disturbing  forces  which  modify  the  motion  given  by 
the  first  projection;  and  every  age  has,  or  imagines  it  has,  its 
own  circumstances  which  render  past  experience  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case  ;  that  there  Avill  never  be  wanting 
answers  and  explanations,  and  specious  flatteries  of  hope.  I  well 
remember,  that  when  the  examples  of  former  Jacobins,  Julius 
Cwsar,  Cromwell,  kc.  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridiculed  as 
pedantry  and  pedants'  ignorance,  to  fear  a  repetition  of  such 
usurpation  at  the  close  of  the  enlightened  eighteenth  centur}\ 
Those  who  possess  the  IMoniteurs  of  that  date  will  hud  set  proofs, 
that  such  results  were  little  less  than  impossible,  and  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  so  philcsophical  an  age,  and  so  enlightened  a  nation, 
to  dare  direct  the  public  eye  towards  them  as  lights  of  admoni- 
tion and  warning. 

It  is  a  common   weakness   with  official  statesmen,  and  y  ith 
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thosft  'who  deem  themselves  honored  by  their  acquaintance,  to  at- 
tribute great  national  events  to  the  influence  of  particular  per- 
Bons,  to  the  triors  of  one  man  and  to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to 
any  possible  spark  of  a  particular  occasion,  rather  than  to  the 
trae  cause,  the  predominant  state  of  pubUc  opinion.  I  have 
known  men  who,  with  most  significant  nods,  and  the  civil  con- 
tempt of  pitying  half-smiles,  have  declared  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  French  revolution,  to  be  the  mere  fancies  of  garreteers, 
and  then,  with  the  solemnity  of  cabinet  ministers,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  whole  by  anecdotes.  It  is  so  stimulant  to 
the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind,  to  be  persuaded  that  it  knows  what 
few  others  know,  and  that  it  is  the  important  depository  of  a  sort 
of  state  secret,  by  communicating  which  it  confers  an  obligation 
on  others !  But  I  have  likewise  met  with  men  of  intelligence, 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  were  travelling  on 
foot  through  the  French  provinces,  and  they  bear  witness,  that  in 
the  remotest  villages  ever}'^  tongue  was  employed  in  echoing  and 
enforcing  the  doctrines  of  the  Parisian  journalists  ;  that  the  public 
highways  were  crowded  with  enthusiasts,  some  shouting  the 
watchwords  of  the  revolution,  others  disputing  on  the  most  ab- 
stract principles  of  the  universal  constitution,  which  they  fully 
believed,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  shortly  to  adopt  ; 
the  most  ignorant  among  them  confident  of  his  fitness  for  the 
highest  duties  of  a  legislator ;  and  all  prepared  to  shed  their 
blood  in  the  defence  of  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  self-gov- 
erned people.  The  more  abstract  the  notions  were,  with  the  closer 
affinity  did  they  combine  with  the  most  ferv^ent  feelings,  and  all 
the  immediate  impulses  to  action.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon 
lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  personal  influence.  He,  if  any  man,  was 
qualified  to  take  the  gauge  and  measurement  of  their  comparative 
power  ;  and  he  has  told  us,  that  there  is  one,  and  but  one  infalli- 
ble source  of  political  prophecy,  the  knowledge  of  the  predomi- 
nant opinions  and  the  speculative  princij)les  of  men  in  general, 
between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  fSir  Philip  Sidney, — the 
favorite  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Europe, 
the  nephew,  and — as  far  as  a  good  man  could  be — the  confidant 
of  the  intriguing  and  dark-minded  Eari  of  Leicester, — was  so 
deeply  convinced  that  the  principles  diffused  through  the  majority 
of  a  nation  are  the  true  onicles  from  whence  statesmen  are  to 
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learn  wisdom,  and  that  when  the  people  speak  loudly  it  is  from 
their  being  strongly  possessed  either  by  the  godhead  or  the  da3mon, 
that  in  the  revolution  of  the  Netherlands  he  considered  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  one  set  of  principles,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
presence.  •  If  Her  Majesty,'  says  he,  '  were  the  fountain,  I  would 
fear,  considering  what  I  daily  find,  that  we  should  wax  dry. 
But  she  is  but  a  means  which  God  useth.'  But  if  my  readers 
wish  to  see  the  question  of  tlic  efficacy  of  principles  and  popidar 
opinions  ibr  evil  and  for  good  proved  and  illustrated  with  an  elo- 
quence worthy  of  the  subject,  I  can  refer  them  with  the  hardiest 
anticipation  of  their  thanks  to  the  late  work  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  my  honored  friend, 
"William  Wordsworth,  qiiem  quoties  lego,  71011  verba  mihi  videor 
audire,  sed  tonitrua.^ 

*  I  consider  this  reference  to,  and  strong  recommendation  of,  the  work 
above  mentioned,  not  as  a  voluntary  tribute  of  admiration,  but  as  an  act  of 
mere  justice  both  to  myself  and  to  the  readers  of  The  Friend.  My  own 
heart  bears  me  witness,  that  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles,  which  it  has  been  and  still  more  will  be  my  endeavor 
to  enforce,  and  of  their  paramount  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society 
at  the  present  juncture :  and  that  the  duty  of  making  the  attempt,  and  the 
hope  of  not  wholly  failing  in  it,  are,  far  more  than  the  wish  for  the  doubt- 
ful good  of  hterary  reputation,  or  any  yet  meaner  object,  my  great  and 
ruhng  motives.  Mr.  Wordsworth  I  deem  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  same  vine- 
yard, actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  teaching  the  same  principles,  but 
with  far  greater  powers  of  mind,  and  an  eloquence  more  adequate  to  the 
importance  and  majesty  of  the  cause.  I  am  strengthened  too  by  the  knowl- 
edge, that  I  am  not  unauthorized  by  the  sympathy  of  many  wise  and  good 
men,  and  men  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  pubhc,  in  my  admiration  of  his 
pamphlet. — Xeque  cnim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  viv'it.  An  si  inter 
cos,  quos  numquam  vidimus,  foruisset,  non  solum  libros  ejus,  verum  etiam 
imagineis  conquireremus,  ejusdem  nunc  honor  prciseutis,  et  gratia  quasi 
safietate  lanrjuescet  ?  At  hoc  pravum,  malignumqne  est,  non  ad/nirari 
hominein  admiratione  difjnissimmn,  quia  videre,  alloqui,  audire,  complecti 
nee  laudnre  tanfum,  verum  etiam  amare,  coniingit.  Plix.  Epis.  Lib.  I.  16. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  of  ingenuous  mind  to  act  under  the  fear 
that  he  shall  be  suspected  by  honest  men  of  the  vileness  of  praising  a  work 
to  the  pubhc,  merely  because  be  happens  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
the  author.  That  this  is  so  commonly  done  in  reviews,  furnishes  only  an 
additional  proof  of  the  morbid  hardness  produced  in  the  moral  sense  by  the 
habit  of  writing  anonvmous  criticisms,  especially  under  the  further  disguise 
of  a  pretended  board  or  association  of  critics,  each  man  expressing  himself, 
to  use  the  words  of  Andrew  Marvel,  as  a  synodical  individnwn.  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  tlie  probabiUty  of  being  wai'ped  by  partiality,  I  can  only 
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That  erroneous  political  notions — they  having  becon  e  genera] 
and  a  part  of  the  popular  creed — have  practical  consequences, 
and  these,  of  coui-se,  of  a  most  fearful  nature,  is  a  truth  as  cer- 
tain as  historic  evidence  can  make  it :  and  that  w^en  the  feel- 
ings excited  by  these  calamities  have  passed  away,  and  the 
interest  in  them  has  been  displaced  by  more  recent  events,  the 
same  errors  are  likely  to  be  started  afresh,  pregnant  with  the 
same  calamities,  is  an  evil  rooted  in  human  nature  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  general  information,  for  which  we  have  hitherto 
found  no  adequate  remedy.  It  may,  perhaps,  in  the  scheme  of 
Providence,  be  proper  and  conducive  to  its  ends,  that  no  adequate 
remedy  should  exist :  for  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 
But  if  there  be  any  means,  if  not  of  preventing,  yet  of  palliating, 
the  disease,  and,  in  the  more  favored  nations,  of  checking  its 
progress  at  the  first  symptoms ;  and  if  these  means  are  to  be  at 
all  compatible  with  the  civil  and  intellectual  freedom  of  mankind  ; 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  an  intelligible  and  thorough  exposure 
of  the  error,  and,  through  that  discover}%  of  the  source,  from 
which  it  derives  its  speciousness  and  powers  of  influence  on  the 
human  mind.  This  therefore  is  my  first  motive  for  undertaking 
the  disquisition. 

The  second  is,  that  though  the  French  code  of  revolutionary 
principles  is  now  generally  rejected  as  a  system,  yet  everywhere 
in  the  speeches  and  wTitings  of  the  English  reformers,  nay,  not 
seldom  in  those  of  their  opponents,  I  find  certain  maxims  asserted 

say  that  I  judge  of  all  works  indifferently  by  certain  fixed  rules  previously 
formed  in  my  mind  with  all  the  power  and  vigilance  of  my  judgment ;  and 
that  I  should  certainly  of  the  two  apply  them  with  greater  rigor  to  the 
production  of  a  friend  than  to  that  of  a  person  indifferent  to  me.  But 
wherever  I  find  in  any  work  all  the  conditions  of  excellence  in  its  kind,  it  ia 
not  the  accident  of  the  author's  being  my  contemporary  or  even  my  friend, 
or  the  sneers  of  bad-hearted  men.  that  shall  prevent  me  from  speaking  of 
it,  as  in  my  inmost  convictions  I  deem  it  deserves. 

no,  friend ! 


Though  it  be  now  the  fashion  to  commend,  • 
As  men  of  strong  minds,  those  alone  who  can 
Censure  with  judgment,  no  such  piece  of  man 
]\rlakes  up  my  spirit :  where  desert  does  live. 
There  will  I  plant  my  wonder,  and  there  givo 
My  best  endeavors  to  build  up  his  glory, 
That  truly  merits  I 

Recommendatory  Versea  to  one  of  the.  old  play*.. 
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or  appealed  to,  which  are  not  tenable,  except  as  constituent 
parts  of  that  system.  Many  of  tlie  most  specious  arguments  in 
proof  of  the  imperiectiou  and  injustice  of  the  present  constitution 
of  our  legislature  will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  pre- 
suppose the  truth  of  certain  principles,  from  which  the  adducers 
of  these  arguments  loudly  profess  their  dissent.  But  in  political 
changes  no  permanence  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  edifice,  without 
consistency  in  the  foundation. 

The  third  motive  is,  that  by  detecting  the  true  source  of  the 
influence  of  these  principles,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  discover 
their  natural  place  and  object ;  and  that  in  themselves  they  are 
not  only  truths,  but  most  important  and  sublime  truths  ;  and  that 
their  lalsehood  and  their  danger  consist  altogether  in  their  mis- 
application. Thus  the  dignity  of  human  nature  will  be  secured, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  of  humility  taught  to  each  indi- 
vidual, when  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  universal  necessary 
laws,  and  pure  ideas  of  reason,  were  given  us,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flattering  our  pride,  and  enabhng  us  to  become  national 
legislators  ;  but  that,  by  an  energ)'  of  continued  self-conquest,  we 
might  establish  a  free  and  yet  absolute  government  in  our  own 
spirits. 
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Albeit  therefore,  much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  in  this  present  cause,  tu&j 
seem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark,  and  intricate 
(for  many  talk  of  the  truth,  which  never  sounded  the  depth  from  whence  it 
Bpringeth :  and  therefore,  when  they  are  led  thereunto,  they  are  soon 
wearv,  as  men  drawn  from  those  beaten  paths,  wherewith  they  have  been 
inured) ;  yet  this  may  not  so  far  prevail,  as  to  cut  off  that  which  the  mat- 
ter itself  requireth,  howsoever  the  nice  humor  of  some  be  therewith  pleased 
or  no,  Ther  unto  whom  we  sliall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by 
us,  because  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor  which  they  are  not 
willinij  to  endure.  And  if  any  complain  of  obscurity,  they  must  consider, 
that  in  these  matters  it  cometh  no  otherwise  to  pass,  than  in  sundry  the 
works  both  of  art,  and  also  of  nature,  where  that  which  hath  greatest  force 
in  the  verv  things  we  see,  is,  notwithstanding,  itself  oftentimes  not  seen. 
The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliuess  of  trees,  wlien  we  behold  them,  de- 
lighteth  the  eye:  but  that  foundation  which  beareth  up  the  one,  that  root 
wliich  ministereth  \mto  the  other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bocom  of 
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the  earth  concealed ;  and  if  there  be  at  any  time  occasion  to  search  intc  it. 
such  labor  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  uu- 
dertake  it  and  for  the  lookers-on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
gi-KMl  laws,  all  that  live  under  them,  may  enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort, 
albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whence  they  have  sprung, 
be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men  they  are.  But  when  they  who 
withdraw  their  obedience,  pretend  that  the  laws  which  they  should  obey 
are  corrupt  and  vicious  ;  for  better  examination  of  their  quality,  it  behoov- 
eth  the  very  foundation  and  root,  the  highest  well-spring  and  fountain  of 
them  to  be  discovered.  "Which,  because  we  are  not  oftentimes  accustomed 
to  do,  when  we  do  it,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal  than 
acceptable,  and  the  matters  which  we  handle,  seem  by  reason  of  newness 
(till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them),  dark,  intricate,  and  un- 
familiar. For  as  much  help  w'hereof,  as  may  be  in  this  case,  I  have  en- 
deavored throughout  the  body  of  this  whole  discourse,  that  every  fdrmer 
part  miglit  give  strength  unto  all  that  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some 
light  imto  all  before :  so  that  if  the  judgments  of  men  do  but  hold  them- 
selves in  suspense,  as  touching  these  first  more  general  meditations,  till  in 
order  they  have  perused  the  rest  that  ensue ;  what  may  seem  dark  at  the 
first,  will  afterwards  be  found  more  phiin,  even  as  the  latter  particular  de- 
cisions will  appear,  I  doubt  not,  more  strong  when  the  other  have  been 
read  before.  Hook.ee.* 

ON   THE   GROUNDS   OF    GOVERNMENT    AS    LAID    EXCLUSIVELY   IN    THE 
PURE    REASON  ;    OR   A    STATEMENT   AND    CRITIQUE    OF  THE    THIRD 

SYSTEM  OF  POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHY, THE   THEORY    OF    ROUSSEAU 

AND    THE    FRENCH    ECONOMISTS. 

I  PROCEED  to  my  promise  of  developing  from  its  embryo  prin- 
ciples the  tree  of  French  liberty,  of  which  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  constitution  of  1791  were  the  leaves,  and 
the  succeeding  and  present  state  of  France  the  fruits.  Let  me 
aot  be  blamed,  if,  in  the  interposed  essays,  introductory  to  this 
section,  I  have  connected  this  system,  though  only  in  imagination, 
though  only  as  a  possible  case,  Avith  a  name  so  deservedly  rever- 
3nced  as  that  of  Luther.  It  is  some  excuse,  that  to  interweave 
iv'ith  the  reader's  recollections  a  certain  life  and  dramatic  inter- 
3st,  during  the  perusal  of  the  abstract!  reasonings  that  are  to  fol- 

*  EccL  Pol  B.  L  c.  1,  2.—Fd. 

\  I  have  been  charged  in  The  Friend  with  a  novel  and  perplexing  use  of 
the  word  abstract,  both  as  verb  and  noun.  Novel  it  certainly  is  not ;  it  be- 
ing autliorized  by  Lord  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and  others.  The  fact  is  this :  ] 
take  the  word  in  its  proper  meaning,  as  abstraho,  I  draw  from.  The  im- 
age, by  which  I  lepre^CDt  t^  myself  an  oak-tree,  is  no  fac  simile  or  ade- 
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\o\v,  is  the  only  means  I  possess  of  bribing  his  attention.  We 
have,  most  of  us,  at  some  period  or  other  of  our  live?,  been 
amused  ^ith  dialogues  of  the  dead.  Who  is  there,  that  ^vi.shing 
to  form  a  probable  opinion  on  the  grounds  of  hope  and  fear  for 
an  injured  jjcople  Marring  against  mighty  armies,  would  not  be 
pleased  with  a  spirited  fiction,  which  brought  before  him  an  old 
Numantian  discoursing  on  that  subject  in  Elysium,  with  a  new- 
ly-arrived spirit  from  the  streets  of  Saragoza  or  the  walls  of 
Gerona  ? 

But  I  have  a  better  reason.  I  wished  to  give  every  fair  ad- 
vantage to  the  opinions,  which  I  deemed  it  of  importance  tf 
confute.  It  is  bad  policy  to  represent  a  political  system  as  hav 
ing  no  charm  but  for  robbers  and  assassins,  and  no  natural  origin 
but  m  the  brains  of  fools  or  madmen,  when  experience  has  proved, 
that  the  great  danger  of  the  system  consists  in  the  pecuhar  fas- 
cination it  is  calculated  to  exert  on  noble  and  imaginative  spirits  ; 
on  all  those  who,  in  the  amiable  intoxication  of  youthful  benevo- 
lence, are  apt  to  mistake  their  o\mi  best  virtues  and  choicest 
powers  for  the  average  qualities  and  attributes  of  the  human 
character.  The  verj^  minds,  which  a  good  man  would  most  wish 
to  preserve  or  disentangle  from  the  snare,  are  by  these  angrj 
misrepresentations  rather  lured  into  it.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a 
man  should  reject  the  arguments  unheard,  when  his  own  heart 
proves  the  falsehood  of  the  assumptions  by  which  they  are  pref- 
aced ;  or  that  he  should  retaliate  on  the  aggressors  their  own 
evil  thoughts  ?  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  provocation  was  great, 
the  temptation  almost  inevitable  ;  yet  still  I  can  not  repel  the 
conviction  from  my  mind,  that  in  part  to  this  error,  and  in  part 
to  a  certain  inconsistency  in  his  own  fundamental  principles,  we 
are  to  attribute  the  small  number  of  converts  made  by  Burke 

quate  icon  of  the  tree,  but  is  abstracted  from  it  by  my  eye.  Now  this 
appears  to  me  a  more  natural  as  well  as  more  grammatical  and  philo4ophi- 
eul  use  of  the  word,  than  that  elliptic  construction,  by  which  an  aceiLsative 
noun,  and  the  preposition  following  it  are  to  be  understood,  namely,  I 
di  aw  (mi/  attention  from)  the,  tic.  Thus : — I  give  the  outUne  of  a  flower 
on  a  slate  with  a  skte  pencil. — Xow,  I  would  say,  I  abstract  the  shape 
from  the  flower,  or  of  the  flower.  But  the  objector  would  express  the 
same  thing  by  saying,  I  abstract  the  color,  <L'c.  (that  is,  my  attention  from 
the  color,  ic.) 

Perhaps  the  latter  might  be  better  in  familiar  writing ;  but  I  contiuuf 
to  prefer  the  former  on  subjects  that  require  precision.     1830. 
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during  his  life-time.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
mean,  that  this  great  man  supported  different  prin^^iplcs  at  dif- 
ferent a?ras  of  his  pohtical  Hfe.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  M''as 
ever  more  like  himself  From  his  first  published  speech  on  the 
American  colonies  to  his  last  posthumous  tracts,  we  see  the  same 
man,  the  same  doctrines,  the  same  uniform  A^-isdom  of  practical 
/counsels,  the  same  reasoning  and  the  same  prejudices  against  all 
abstract  grounds,  against  all  deduction  of  practice  from  theory. 
The  inconsistency  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a  different  kind  :  it  is 
the  want  of  congruity  in  the  principles  appealed  to  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  work  ;  it  is  an  apparent  versatility  of  the  prin- 
ciple with  the  occasion.  If  his  opponents  are  theorists,  then 
ever)'  thing  is  to  be  founded  on  prudence,  on  mere  calculations  of 
expediency  ;  and  every  man  is  represented  as  acting  according 
to  the  state  of  his  own  immediate  self-interest.  Are  his  oppo- 
nents calculators  ?  Then  calculation  itself  is  represented  as  a 
sort  of  crime.  God  has  given  us  feelings,  and  we  are  to  obey 
them  ; — and  the  most  absurd  prejudices  become  venerable,  to 
which  these  feelings  have  given  consecration.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten, that  Burke  himself  defended  these  half-contradictions,  on 
the  pretext  of  balancing  the  too  much  on  the  one  side  by  a  too 
much  on  the  other.  But  never  can  I  believe  but  that  the  straight 
line  must  needs  be  the  nearest ;  and  that  where  there  is  the  most, 
and  the  most  unalloyed  truth,  there  will  be  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  power  of  persuasion.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Burke 
in  his  public  character  found  himself,  as  it  were,  in  a  Noah's  ark, 
with  a  very  few  men,  and  a  great  many  beasts.  He  felt  how 
much  his  immediate  power  M^as  lessened  by  the  very  circumstance 
of  his  measureless  superiority  to  those  about  him  :  he  acted, 
therefore,  under  a  perpetual  system  of  compromise — a  compro- 
mise of  greatness  with  meanness  ;  a  compromise  of  comprehension 
with  narrowness  ;  a  compromise  of  the  philosopher, — who,  arm- 
ed with  thi  twofold  knowledge  of  history  and  the  laws  of  spirit, 
looked,  as  witli  a  telescope,  far  aroinid  and  into  the  remote  disi- 
tance, — with  the  mere  men  of  business,  or  with  yet  coarser  intel- 
lects, who  handled  a  truth,  which  they  were  required  to  receive, 
as  they  would  handle  an  ox,  which  they  were  desired  to  purchase. 
But  why  need  I  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  in  <o  happy 
a  manner  by  (roldsmith  of  this  great  man  : — 
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Who  too  deep  for  Lis  hearers,  still  went  oq  refining, 
And  thought  of  couviiiciug,  while  they  thought  of  dining.* 

A.nd  if  ill  consequence  it  was  his  fate  to  "  cut  blocks  with  a  razor,*' 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  respect  of  truth,  though  not 
of  genius,  the  weapon  was  injured  by  the  misapplication. 

For  myself,  however,  I  act  and  will  continue  to  act  under  the 
belief,  that  the  whole  trutli  is  the  best  antidote  to  falsehoods, 
which  are  dangerous  chiefly  because  they  are  half-truths  :  and 
that  an  erroneous  system  is  best  confuted,  not  by  an  abuse  of 
theory  in  general,  nor  by  an  absurd  opposition  of  theory  to  prac- 
tice, but  by  a  detection  of  the  errors  in  the  particular  theory. 
For  the  meanest  of  men  has  his  theory,  and  to  think  at  all  is  to 
theorize.  With  these  convictions  I  proceed  immediately  to  the 
system  of  tlie  economists,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  from  wliich  it  must  derive  all  its  strength. 

The  system  commences  with  an  undeniable  truth,  and  an  im- 
portant deduction  therefrom  equally  undeniable.  All  voluntary 
actions,  say  they,  having  for  their  objects,  good  or  evil,  are  moral 
actions.  But  all  morality  is  grounded  in  the  reason.  Every  man 
is  born  with  the  faculty  of  reason  :  and  whatever  is  without  it,  be 
the  shape  what  it  may,  is  not  a  man  or  person,  but  a  thing. 
Hence  the  sacred  principle,  recognized  by  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  the  principle  indeed,  which  is  the  ground- work  of  all  law 
and  justice,  that  a  person  can  never  become  a  thing,  nor  be 
treated  as  such  without  wrong.  But  the  distinction  between 
person  and  tiling  consists  herein,  that  the  latter  may  rightfully  be 
used,  altogether  and  merely,  as  a  mean ;  but  the  fonner  must 
always  be  included  in  the  end,  and  form  a  part  of  the  final 
cause.  We  plant  the  tree  and  we  cut  it  down,  we  breed  the 
sheep  and  we  kill  it,  wholly  as  means  to  our  own  ends.  The 
svood-cutter  and  the  hind  are  likewise  employed  as  means,  but  on 
an  agreement  of  reciprocal  advantage,  which  includes  them  as 
well  as  their  employer  in  the  end.  Again  :  as  the  faculty  of 
reason  implies  free-agency,  morality, — that  is,  the  dictate  of  rea- 
son,— gives  to  ever}'  rational  being  the  right  of  acting  as  a  free 
agent,  and  of  finally  determining  his  conduct  by  his  own  will, 
according  to  his  own  conscience  :  and  this  right  is  inalienable 
•».xcrpt  by  guilt,  which  is  an  act  of  self-forfeiture,  and  the  conse- 

*  Retaliation. — Ed. 
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quences  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  criminal's  c^n  mora 
election.  In  respect  of  their  reason*  all  men  are  equal.  The 
measure  of  the  understanding  and  of  all  other  faculties  of  man, 
is  different  in  different  persons  :  but  reason  is  not  susceptible  of 
degree.  For  since  it  merely  decides  whether  any  given  thought 
or  action  is  or  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  rest,  there  can  be 
no  reason  better,  or  more  reason,  than  another. 

Reason  I  best  and  hoHest  gift  of  God  and  bond  of  union  with 
the  giver  ; — the  high  title  by  which  the  majesty  of  man  claims 
precedence  above  all  other  living  creatures  ; — mysterious  faculty, 
the  mother  of  conscience,  of  language,  of  tears,  and  of  smiles  ; — 
calm  and  incorruptible  legislator  of  the  soul,  without  whom  all 
its  other  powers  would  '  meet  in  mere  oppugnancy  ;' — sole  prin- 
ciple of  pennancnce  amid  endless  change, — in  a  Morld  of  discord- 
ant appetites  and  imagined  self-interests  the  one  only  common 
measure,  which  taken  away, — 

Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather  right  and  wrong,— 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides, — 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 
And  appetite  a  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  a  imiversal  prey  1 

Thrice  blessed  faculty  of  reason  I  all  other  gifts,  though  goodly 
and  of  celestial  origin,  health,  strength,  talents,  all  the  powers 
and  all  the  means  of  enjoyment,  seem  dispensed  by  chance  or  sul- 
len caprice  ; — thou  alone,  more  than  even  the  sunshine,  more 
than  the  common  air,  art  given  to  all  men,  and  to  every  man 
alike.  To  thee,  who  being  one  art  the  same  in  all,  we  owe  the 
privilege,  that  of  all  we  can  become  one,  a  living  whole, — that 
we  have  a  country.  "VMio  then  shall  dare  prescribe  a  law  of 
moral  action  for  any  rational  being,  which  does  not  flow  imme- 
diately from  that  reason,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  morality  ? 
Or  how  without  breach  of  conscience  can  we  limit  or  coerce  the 
powers  of  a  free  agent,  except  by  coincidence  with  that  law  in 
his  oMTi  mind,  which  is  at  once  the  cause,  the  condition,  and  the 

*  This  position  lias  been  already  explained,  and  the  sophistry  grounded 
on  it  detected  and  exposed,  in  Essav  V.  of  the  First  Landiug-Place.  II.  pp. 
143-150. 
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measure  of  his  free  agency  ?  Man  must,  be  free  ;  or  to  wha* 
purpose  was  he  made  a  spirit  of  reason,  and  not  a  machine  of 
instinct  ?  Man  must  obey  ;  or  wherefore  has  he  a  conscience  ? 
The  powers,  which  create  this  difliculty,  contain  its  solution 
likewise  :  for  their  service  is  perfect  freedom.  And  whatever 
law  or  system  of  law  compels  any  other  service,  disennobles  our 
nature,  leagues  itself  with  the  animal  against  the  god-like,  kills 
in  us  the  very  principle  of  joyous  well-doing,  and  fights  against 
humanity. 

By  the  applicatior.  of  these  principles  to  the  social  state  there 
arises  the  following  system,  which,  as  far  as  its  first  grounds  are 
concerned,  is  developed  the  most  fully  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his 
work  Du  Contrat  Social.  If  then  no  individual  possesses  the 
right  of  prescribing  any  thing  to  another  individual,  the  rule  of 
which  is  not  contained  in  their  common  reason,  society,  which  is 
but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  can  communicate  this  right  to 
no  one.  It  can  not  possibly  make  that  rightful  which  the  higher 
and  inviolable  law  of  human  nature  declares  contradictory  and 
unjust.  But  concerning  right  and  MTong,  the  reason  of  each  and 
every  man  is  the  competent  judge  :  for  how  else  could  he  be  an 
amenable  being,  or  the  proper  subject  of  any  law  ?  This  reason, 
therefore,  in  any  one  man,  can  not  even  in  the  social  Ltate  be 
rightfully  subjugated  to  the  reason  of  any  other.  Neither  an  in- 
dividual, nor  yet  the  whole  multitude  which  constitutes  the  state, 
can  possess  the  right  of  compelling  liim  to  do  any  thing,  of  which 
it  can  not  be  demonstrated  that  his  own  reason  must  join  in  pre- 
scribing it.  If  therefore  society  is  to  be  under  a  rightful  consti- 
tution of  government,  and  one  that  can  impose  on  rational  beings 
a  true  and  moral  obligation  to  obey  it,  it  must  be  framed  on  such 
principles  that  every  individual  follows  his  owti  reason  while  he 
obeys  the  laws  of  the  constitution,  and  performs  the  will  of  the 
state  while  he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason.  This  is 
expressly  asserted  by  Rousseau,  who  states  the  problem  of  a  per- 
fect constitution  of  government  in  the  following  words  :  trouver 
une forme  cV association — j)^^  laqiielle  cliacun  s'unissant  atom, 
n'obeisse  2}ourta?it  qiC  a  lui  menie,  et  reste  aussi  libre  qu'  aupa- 
rai'a?it, — that  is,  to  find  a  form  of  society  according  to  which 
each  one  uniting  himself  with  the  whole  shall  yet  obey  himself 
only  and  remain  as  free  as  before.  This  right  of  the  individual 
♦o  retain  his  whole  natural  independence,  even  in  the  social  state, 
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is  absolutely  inalienable.  He  can  not  possibly  concede  or  compro- 
mise it :  for  this  very  right  is  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties.  Hg 
would  sin  against  himself,  and  commit  high  treason  against  the 
reason  Avhich  the  Almighty  Creator  has  given  him,  if  he  dared 
abandon  its  exclusive  right  to  govern  his  actions. 

LaM's  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  can  only  therefore  proceec 
from  that  reason  "svhich  remains  always  one  and  the  same 
\vliether  it  speaks  through  this  or  that  person :  like  the  voice  of 
an  external  ventriloquist,  it  is  indifferent  from  whose  lips  it  ap 
pears  to  come,  if  only  it  be  audible.  The  individuals  indeed  are 
subject  to  errors  and  passions,  and  each  man  has  his  ow'n  defects. 
But  when  men  are  assembled  in  person  or  by  real  representatives, 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  individual  self-love  balance  each 
other  ;  errors  are  neutralized  by  opposite  errors ;  and  the  winds 
rushing  from  all  quarters  at  once  with  equal  force,  produce  for 
the  time  a  deep  calm,  during  which  the  general  will  arising  from 
the  general  reason  displays  itself  '  It  is  fittest,'  says  Burke  him- 
self, =*"  '  that  sovereign  authority  .should  be  exercised  where  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  effectual  correctives. 
These  correctives  are  furnished  by  the  nature  and  course  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  and  by  the  infinitely  diversified  charac 
ters  which  compose  the  two  Houses.  The  fulness,  the  freedom, 
and  publicity  of  discussion,  leave  it  easy  to  distinguish  what  are 
acts  of  power,  and  what  the  determinations  of  equity  and  reason. 
There  prejudice  corrects  prejudice,  and  the  different  asperities  of 
party  zeal  mitigate  and  neutralize  each  other.' 

This,  however,  as  my  readers  will  have  already  detected,  is 
no  longer  a  demonstrable  deduction  from  reason.  It  is  a  mere 
probabi]  ity,  against  which  other  probabilities  may  be  weighed : 
as  the  lust  of  authority,  the  contagious  nature  of  enthusiasm,  and 
other  of  the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  deliberative  assemblies. 
But  wliich  of  these  results  is  the  more  probable,  the  correction  or 
the  contagion  of  evil,  must  depend  on  circumstances  and  grounds 
of  expediency  :  and  thus  we  already  find  ourselves  beyond  the 
magic  circle  of  the  pure  reason,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  prudence.  Of  this  important  fact  Rousseau 
was  by  no  means  unaware  in  his  theory,  though  with  gross  in- 
consistency he  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  application  of  the  the- 

*  Note  on  bis  motion  rebitive  to  the  Speech  from  the  Tlirone,  toI.  ii.  p 
647,  4to  Edit. 
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ory  to  ])ractice.  He  admits  the  possibility,  he  is  compelled  by 
history  to  alk  w  even  the  probability,  that  the  most  numerous 
pojnilar  assemblies,  nay  even  ^vhole  nations,  may  at  times  be 
hurried  a^vay  by  the  same  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a 
common  error.  This  will  of  all  is  then  of  no  more  value,  than 
the  humors  of  any  one  individual :  and  must  therefore  be  sacred- 
ly distinguished  from  the  pure  will  which  flows  from  universal 
reason.  To  this  point  then  I  entreat  the  reader's  particular  at- 
tention :  for  in  this  distinction,  established  by  Rousseau  himself, 
between  the  volonte  de  tons  and  the  volonte  ginerale, — that  is, 
between  the  collective  will,  and  a  casual  overbalance  of  wills— 
the  falsehood  or  nothingness  of  the  whole  system  becomes  mani- 
fest. For  hence  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  all 
which  is  said  in  the  Contrat  Social  of  that  sovereign  will,  to 
which  the  right  of  universal  legislation  appertains,  applies  to  no 
one  human  being,  to  no  society  or  assemblage  of  human  beings, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  mixed  multitude  that  makes  up  the  peo 
pie  :  but  entirely  and  exclusively  to  reason  itself,  Mhich,  it  i? 
true,  dwells  in  every  man  potentially,  but  actually  and  in  per- 
fect purity  is  found  in  no  man  and  in  no  body  of  men.  This  dis- 
tinction the  latter  disciples  of  Rousseau  chose  completely  to  for- 
get, and, — a  far  more  melancholy  case — the  constituent  legisla- 
tors of  France  forgot  it  likewise.  With  a  wretched  parrotry  they 
wrote  and  harangued  without  ceasing  of  the  %'olonte  generalc — 
the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people  :  and  by  these  high- 
sounding  phrases  led  on  the  vain,  ignorant,  and  intoxicated  pop- 
ulace to  wild  excesses  and  wilder  expectations,  which  entailing 
on  them  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  cleared  the  way  for 
military  despotism,  for  the  Satanic  government  of  horror  under 
the  Jacobins,  and  of  terror  under  the  Corsican. 

Luther  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trines into  which  indignant  pity  and  abstract  principles  of  right 
had  hurried  him — ^to  see,  to  retract  and  to  oppose  them.  If  the 
same  had  been  the  lot  of  Rousseau,  I  doubt  not,  that  his  conduct 
would  have  been  the  same.  In  his  whole  system  there  is  beyond 
controversy  much  that  is  true  and  weU  reasoned,  if  only  its  ap- 
phcation  be  not  extended  farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  per- 
mits. But  then  we  shall  find  that  little  or  nothing  is  won  by  it 
for  the  institutions  of  society  ;  and  least  of  all  for  the  constitution 
of  governments,  the  theory  of  which  it  was  his  wish  to  ground 
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ou  it.  Apply  his  principles  to  any  case,  in  which  the  feAcred  and 
inviolable  laws  of  morality  are  immediately  interested,  all  be- 
comes just  and  pertinent.  No  power  on  earth  can  oblige  me  to 
act  against  my  conscience.  No  magistrate,  no  monarch,  no  legis- 
lature, can  without  t}Tanny  compel  me  to  do  any  thing  which  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  God  have  forbidden  me  to  do.  So  act  that 
thou  mayest  be  able,  without  involving  any  contradiction,  to  will 
that  the  maxim  of  thy  conduct  should  be  the  law  of  all  intelli- 
gent beings — is  the  one  miiversal  and  sufficient  principle  and 
guide  Df  morality. =^  And  why?  Because  the  object  of  morality 
is  not  the  outward  act,  but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actions. 
And  so  far  it  is  infallible.  But  with  what  show  of  reason  can 
we  pretend,  from  a  principle  by  which  we  are  to  determine  the 
purity  of  our  motives,  to  deduce  the  form  and  matter  of  a  right- 
iul  goveriunent,  the  main  office  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  out- 
ward actions  of  particular  bodies  of  men,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular circumstances  ?  Can  we  hope  better  of  constitutions 
framed  by  ourselves,  than  of  that  which  was  given  by  Almighty 
Wisdom  itself?  The  laws  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  which 
flowed  from  the  pure  reason,  remain  and  are  immutable  ;  but  the 
regulations  dictated  by  prudence,  though  by  the  divine  prudence, 
and  though  given  in  thmider  from  the  mount,  have  passed  away ; 
and  while  they  lasted,  were  binding  only  for  that  one  state,  the 
particular  circumstances  of  which  rendered  them  expedient. 

Rousseau  indeed  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inalienable  sovereignty 
inherent  in  every  human  being  possessed  of  reason  :  and  from 
this  the  framersof  the  constitution  of  1791  deduce,  that  the  peo- 
ple itself  is  its  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  and  at  most  dare  only 
recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  delegate  to  chosen  deputies  the 
power  of  representing  and  declaring  the  general  will.  But  this 
is  wholly  without  proof ;  for  it  has  already  been  fully  shown,  that 
according  to  the  principle  out  of  which  this  consequence  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn,  it  is  not  the  actual  man,  but  the  abstract 
reason  alone,  that  is  the  sovereign  and  rightful  lawgiver.  The 
confusion  of  two  things  so  diffisrent  is  so  gross  an  error,  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  could  scarcely  proceed  a  step  in  their  decla- 
ration of  rights,  without  some  glaring  inconsistency.  Children 
are  excluded  from  all  political  power  ; — are  they  not  human 

*  Kant's  Grundlegvng  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  pp.  46,  47.  LcipsJa 
1838.    Am,  Ed. 
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beings  in  "whom  the  faculty  of  reason  resides  ?  Yes  I  b.it  in 
them  the  faculty  is  not  yet  adequately  developed.  But  arc  not 
gross  ignorance,  inveterate  superstition,  and  the  habitual  tyranny 
of  passion  and  sensuality,  equally  preventives  of  the  development, 
equally  impediments  to  the  rightful  exercise,  of  the  reason,  as 
childhood  and  early  youth  ?  Who  would  not  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Avell-educated  English  lad,  bred  in  a  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened family,  in  preference  to  that  of  a  brutal  Eussian,  who 
believes  that  he  can  scourge  his  woodeu  idol  into  good-humor, 
or  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  perpetual  prayer,  when  he 
has  fastened  the  petitions,  which  his  priest  has  written  for  him, 
on  the  wings  of  a  windmill  ? — Again  :  women  are  likewise  ex- 
cluded— a  full  half,  and  that  assuredly  the  most  innocent,  the 
most  amiable  half,  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  excluded,  and 
this  too  by  a  constitution  which  boasts  to  have  no  other  foun- 
dations but  those  of  universal  reason  I  Is  reason  then  an  affair 
of  sex  ?  No  I  But  women  are  commonly  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence, and  are  not  likely  to  exercise  their  reason  with  freedom. 
Well  I  and  does  not  this  ground  of  exclusion  apply  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  the  poor,  to  the  infirm,  to  men  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  to  all  in  short  whose  maintenance,  be  it  scanty 
or  be  it  ample,  depends  on  the  will  of  others  ?  How  far  are  we 
to  go  ?  AATiere  must  we  stop  ?  What  classes  should  we  admit  ? 
Whom  must  we  disfranchise  ?  The  objects  concerning  whom 
we  are  to  determine  these  questions,  are  all  human  beings,  and 
differenced  from  each  other  by  degrees  only,  these  degrees,  too, 
oftentimes  changing.  Yet  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem rests  is,  that  reason  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  Nothing, 
therefore,  which  subsists  wholly  in  degrees,  the  changes  of  which 
do  not  obey  any  necessary  law,  can  be  subjects  of  pure  science, 
or  determinable  by  mere  reason.  For  these  things  we  must  rely 
on  our  understandings,  enlightened  by  past  experience  and  im- 
mediate observation,  and  determining  our  choice  by  comparisons 
of  expediency. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  theory 
which  would  deduce  the  social  rights  of  man,  and  the  sole  right- 
ful form  of  government  from  principles  of  reason,  involves  a  ne- 
cessary preference  of  the  democratic,  or  even  the  representative! 
constitutions.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  French  economists, 
although  devotees  of  Rousseau  and  the  physiocratic  system,  and 
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assuredly  not  the  least  respectable  of  their  party  either  in  morah 
or  in  intellect, — and  these,  too,  men  who  lived  and  wrote  under 
the  limited  monarchy  of  France,  and  who  were  therefore  well 
acquainted  with  the  evils  connected  with  that  system, — did  yet 
declare  themselves  for  a  pure  monarchy  in  preference  to  the  aris- 
tocratic, the  popular,  or  the  mixed  form.  These  men  argued, 
that  no  other  laws  being  allowable  but  those  w^hich  are  demon- 
etrably  just,  and  founded  in  the  simplest  ideas  of  reason,  and  of 
which  every  man's  reason  is  the  competent  judge,  it  is  indiffer- 
ent whether  one  man,  or  one  or  more  assemblies  of  men,  jrive 
form  and  publicity  to  them.  For  being  matters  of  pure  and 
simple  science,  they  require  no  experience  in  order  to  see  their 
truth  ;  and  among  an  enlightened  people,  by  whom  this  system 
had  been  once  solemnly  adopted,  no  sovereign  Avould  dare  to  make 
other  laws  than  those  of  reason.  They  further  contend,  that  if 
the  people  were  not  enlightened,  a  purely  popular  government 
could  not  co-exist  with  this  system  of  absolute  justice  :  and  if  it 
were  adequately  enlightened,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  would 
supply  the  place  of  formal  representation,  while  the  form  of  the 
government  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  its  principles.  This  they  entitle  le  despotisme  legal  sous  Vem- 
jrire  dc  V evidence.  The  best  statement  of  the  theory  thus  modi- 
fied, may  be  found  in  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  Vardre  naturel  et 
essentiel  des  societes  jyolitiqiies.  From  the  proofs  adduced  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  this  latter  party  are  the 
more  consistent  reasoners. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  influence  of  these  writings 
contributed  greatly,  not  indeed  to  raise  the  present  emperor,  but 
certainly  to  reconcile  a  numerous  class  of  politicians  to  his  un- 
limited authority  :  and  as  far  as  his  lawless  passion  for  war  an 
conquest  allows  him  to  govern  according  to  any  principles,  he 
favors  those  of  the  physiocratic  philosophers.  His  early  educa- 
tion must  have  given  him  a  predilection  for  a  theory  conducted 
throughout  with  mathematical  precision  ;  its  very  simplicity 
promised  the  readiest  and  most  commodious  machine  for  desjjot- 
ism,  for  it  moulds  a  nation  into  as  calculable  a  power  as  an  army  ; 
while  the  stern  and  seeming  greatness  of  the  whole,  and  its  mock 
elevation  above  human  feelings,  flattered  liis  pride,  hardened  his 
conac  2nce,  and  aided  the  efforts  of  self-delusion.     Reason  is  the 
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sole  sovereign,  the  only  rightful  legislator :  but  reason  to  act  on 
man  must  be  impersonated.  The  Providence  which  had  so  mar- 
vellously raised  and  supported  him,  had  marked  him  out  for  the 
representative  of  reason,  and  had  armed  him  witli  irresistible 
force,  in  order  to  reaUze  its  laws.  In  him,  therefore,  might  be- 
comes right,  and  his  cause  and  that  of  destiny  (or,  as  he  now 
chooses  to  word  it,  exchanging  blind  nonsense  for  staring  blas- 
phemy), his  cause  and  the  cause  of  God  are  one  and  the  same. 
Excellent  postulate  for  a  choleric  and  self-willed  tyrant  I  "Wliat 
avails  the  impoverishment  of  a  few  thousand  merchants  and 
manufacturers  ?  What  even  the  general  MTetchedness  of  mil- 
lions of  perishable  men,  for  a  short  generation  ?  Should  these 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  chosen  conqueror,  the  innovator  niundi, 
et  stupor  scECulonim,  or  prevent  a  constitution  of  things,  which 
erected  on  intellectual  and  perfect  foundations  grovveth  not  old, 
but  like  the  eternal  justice,  of  which  it  is  the  living  image, 

may  despise 


Tlie  strokes  of  fate,  and  see  the  "world's  last  hour  ? 

For  justice,  austere,  unrelenting  justice,  is  everywhere  holden 
up  as  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  the  only  duty  of  the  citizen,  in 
fulfilling  which  he  obeys  all  the  laws,  is  not  to  encroach  on 
another's  sphere  of  action.  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  a 
people  is  not,  according  to  this  system,  the  object  of  a  governor  ; 
but  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  all,  by  coercing  within  the  requi- 
site bounds  the  freedom  of  each.  AATiatever  a  government  does 
more  than  this,  comes  of  evil  :  and  its  best  employment  is  the  re- 
peal of  laws  and  regulations,  not  the  establishment  of  them. 
Each  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness,  and  to  himself 
must  it  therefore  be  intrusted.  Remove  all  the  interferences  of 
positive  statutes,  all  monopoly,  all  bounties,  all  prohibitions,  and 
all  encouragements  of  importation  and  exportation,  of  particidar 
growth  and  particular  manufactures  :  let  the  revenues  of  the 
state  be  taken  at  once  from  the  produce  of  soil ;  and  all  things  will 
then  find  their  level,  all  irregularities  will  correct  each  other, 
and  an  indestructible  cycle  of  harmonious  motions  take  place  in 
the  moral  equally  as  in  the  natural  world.  The  business  of  the 
governor  is  to  watch  incessantly,  that  the  state  shall  remain  com- 
posed of  individuals,  acting  as  individuals,  by  which  alone  the 
freedom  of  all  can  be  secured.     Its  duty  is  to  take  care  that  itself 
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remain  ihe  sole  cc^lective  power,  and  that  all  the  citizens  sliould 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  without  distinction  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties. 

Splendid  promises  I  Can  any  thing  appear  more  equitable 
than  the  last  proposition,  the  equality  of  rights  and  duties  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  conceived  more  simple  in  the  idea  ?  But  the  exe 
cution —  I  Let  the  four  or  five  quarto  volumes  of  the  Conscript 
Code  be  the  comment  I  But  as  briefly  as  possible  I  shall  prove, 
that  this  system,  as  an  exclusive  total,  is  under  any  form  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  that  if  it  were  realized,  and  as  far  as  it  were  real- 
ized, it  would  necessarily  lead  to  general  barbarism  and  the  most 
grinding  oppression ;  and  that  the  final  result  of  a  general  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it,  must  be  a  military  despotism  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind.  That  reason  should  be 
our  guide  and  governor  is  an  undeniable  truth,  and  all  our  notion 
of  right  and  Avrong  is  built  thereon  :  for  reason  is  one  of  the  two 
fountain-heads  in  which  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  origi- 
nated and  subsists.  From  reason  alone  can  we  derive  the  prin- 
ciples which  our  understandings  are  to  apply,  the  ideal  to  which 
by  means  of  our  understandings  we  should  endeavor  to  approxi- 
mate. This,  however,  gives  no  proof  that  reason  alone  ought  to 
govern  and  direct  human  beings,  either  as  individuals  or  as  states. 
It  ought  not  to  do  this,  because  it  can  not.  The  laws  of  reason 
are  unable  to  satisfy  the  first  conditions  of  human  society.  We 
will  admit  that  the  shortest  code  of  the  law  is  the  best,  and  that 
the  citizen  finds  himself  most  at  ease  where  the  government 
least  intermeddles  with  his  afiairs,  and  confines  its  efforts  to  the' 
preservation  of  public  tranquillity  ;  we  will  suffer  this  to  pass  at 
present  undisputed,  though  the  examples  of  England,  and  before 
the  late  events,  of  Holland  and  Switzerland, — surely  the  three 
happiest  nations  of  the  world — to  which  perhaps  we  might  add 
the  major  part  of  the  former  German  free  towns,  furnish  stubborn 
facts  in  presumption  of  the  contrary, — yet  still  the  proof  is  want- 
ing that  the  first  and  most  general  applications  and  exertions  of 
the  power  of  man  can  be  definitely  regulated  by  reason  unaided 
by  the  positive  and  conventional  laws  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  understanding  must  be  our  guide,  and  which  become  just  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  expedient. 

Th3  chief  object  for  v/hich  men  first  formed  themselves  into  a 
State  was  pot  the  protection  of  their  lives,  but  of  their  property 
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Where  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  eh  mate  precludes  all  propert) 
but  personal,  and  permits  that  only  in  its  simplest  forms,  as  in 
Greenland,  men  remain  in  the  domestic  state  and  form  neighbor 
hoods,  but  not  governments.  And  in  North  America  the  chieft 
appear  to  exercise  government  in  those  tribes  only  which  possess 
individual  landed  property.  Among  the  rest  the  chief  is  their 
general ;  but  government  is  exercised  only  in  families  by  the  fa- 
thers of  families.  But  where  individual  landed  property  exists, 
there  must  be  inequality  of  property  :  the  nature  of  the  earth  and 
Ihe  nature  of  the  mind  unite  to  make  the  contrary  impossible. 
But  to  suppose  the  land  the  property  of  the  state,  and  the  labor 
and  the  produce  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  members  of 
the  state,  involves  more  than  one  contradiction :  for  it  could  not 
subsist  without  gross  injustice,  except  where  the  reason  of  all  and 
of  each  was  absolute  master  of  the  selfish  passions  of  sloth,  envy, 
and  the  like  ;  and  yet  the  same  state  would  preclude  the  greater 
part  of  the  means  by  which  the  reason  of  man  is  developed.  In 
whatever  state  of  society  you  would  place  it,  from  the  most  sav- 
age to  the  most  refined,  it  would  be  found  equally  unjust  and  im- 
possible ;  and  were  there  a  race  of  men,  a  country,  and  a  climate, 
that  permitted  such  an  order  of  things,  the  same  causes  would 
render  all  government  superfluous. 

To  property,  therefore,  and  to  its  inequalities  all  human  laws 
directly  or  indirectly  relate,  which  would  not  be  equally  laws  in 
the  state  of  nature.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the  right  of 
property*  from  pure  reason.  The  utmost  which  reason  could 
give  would  be  a  property  in  the  forms  of  things,  as  far  as  the  forms 
were  produced  by  individual  power.  In  the  matter  it  could  give 
no  property.  We  regard  angels  and  glorified  spirits  as  beings  of 
pure  reason  :  and  who  ever  thought  of  property  in  heaven  ?  Even 
the  simplest  and  most  moral  form  of  it,  namely,  marriage  (we 
know  from  the  highest  authority),  is  excluded  from  the  state  of 
pure  reason.  Rousseau  himself  expressly  admits  that  property 
can  not  be  deduced  lirom  the  laws  of  reason  and  nature ;  and  he 
ought  therefore  to  have  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  his  whole 
theory  was  a  thing  of  air.     In  the  most  respectable  pohit  of  view 

*  I  mean,  practically  and  with  the  inequalities  inseparable  from  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  property.  Abstractedly,  the  right  to  property  is  deduci- 
ble  from  the  free-agency  of  man.  If  to  act  freely  be  a  right,  a  sphere  of 
action  must  be  so  too. 
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he  coulil  regard  his  system  as  analogous  to  geometry.  If  indeed 
it  be  purely  scientific,  how  could  it  he  otherwise  ?  Geometry 
holds  forth  an  ideal  which  can  never  he  fully  realized  in  nature, 
even  because  it  is  nature  ;  because  bodies  are  more  than  exten- 
sion, and  to  pure  extension  of  space  only  the  mathematical 
theorems  wholly  correspond.  In  the  same  manner  the  moral 
laws  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  far  as  they  are  deducible  from 
pure  intellect,  are  never  perfectly  applicable  to  our  mixed  and 
sensitive  nature,  because  man  is  something  besides  reason  ;  be- 
cause his  reason  never  acts  by  itself,  but  must  clothe  itself  in  the 
substance  of  individual  understanding  and  specific  inclination,  in 
order  to  become  a  reality  and  an  object  of  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience. It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  together  with  this,  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  greater  part  and  the  most  specious  of 
the  popular  arguments  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  fall  in  and 
are  crushed.  I  will  mention  one  only  at  present.  Major  Cart- 
WTight, — in  his  deduction  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  from  prin- 
ciples "  not  susceptible  of  proof,  being  self-evident,  if  one  of  which 
be  violated  all  are  shaken," — affirms  (Principle  98th  ;  though 
the  greater  part  indeed  are  moral  aphorisms  or  blank  assertions, 
not  scientific  principles)  "  that  a  power  which  ought  never  to  be 
used  ought  never  to  exist."  Again  he  affirms  that  "  laws  to  bind 
all  must  be  assented  to  by  all,  and  consequently  every  man,  even 
the  poorest,  has  an  equal  right  to  suffrage  ;"  and  this  for  an  ad- 
ditional reason,  because  "  all  without  exception  are  capable  of 
feeling  happiness  or  misery,  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
governed."  But  are  they  not  then  capable  of  feeling  happiness 
or  misery  accordingly  as  they  do  or  do  not  possess  the  means  of 
a  comfortable  subsistence  ?  and  who  is  the  judge,  what  is  a  com- 
fortable subsistence,  but  the  man  himself?  Might  not  then,  on 
the  same  or  equivalent  principles,  a  leveller  construct  a  right  to 
equal  property  ?  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  without  proper- 
ty form,  doubtless,  a  great  majority  ;  each  of  these  has  a  right  to 
a  suffrage,  and  the  richest  man  to  no  more  ;  and  the  object  of 
this  suffrage  is,  that  each  individual  may  secure  himself  a  true 
efficient  representative  of  his  will.  Here  then  is  a  legal  power 
of  abolishing  or  equalizing  property  :  and  according  to  Major  C. 
himself,  a  power  which  ouglit  never  to  be  used  ought  not  to  exist. 
Therefore,  unless  he  carries  his  system  to  the  whole  length  of 
common  '  ibor  and  common  possession,  a  right  to  universal  suf- 
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trage  can  not  exist  ;  but  if  not  to  universal  suffrafre,  there  can 
exist  no  natural  right  to  sufirage  at  all.  In  whatever  Avay  he 
would  obviate  this  objection,  he  must  admit  expedience  founded 
on  experience  and  particular  circumstances,  which  will  vary  in 
every  diU'erent  nation,  and  in  the  same  nation  at  diilerent  times, 
as  the  maxim  of  all  legislation  and  the  ground  of  all  legislative 
power.  For  his  universal  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  principles 
und  universal,  necessarily  suppose  uniform  and  perfect  subjects, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ideas  of  pure  geometry  and,  I  trust, 
m  the  realities  of  heaven,  but  never,  never,  in  creatures  of  flesh 
knd  blood. 
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ON  THE   ERRORS   OF   PARTY  SPIRIT:    OR  EXTREMES   MEET. 

And  it  was  no  wonder  if  some  good  and  innocent  men,  especially  such  aa 
he  (Lightfoot)  who  was  generally  more  concerned  about  what  was  done  in 
Judea  many  centuries  ago,  than  what  was  transacted  in  bis  own  time  in  his 
own  country — it  is  no  wonder  if  some  such  were  for  a  while  borne  away 
to  the  approval  of  opinions  which  they,  after  more  sedate  reflection,  dis- 
owned. Yet  his  innocency  from  any  self-interest  or  design,  together  with 
his  learning,  secured  him  from  the  extravagances  of  demagogues,  the  peo- 
ple's oracles. — Lightfoot's  IFbr^-s,  Publishers  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  Major  Cartwright,  much  less  enjoy  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  I  know  enough  of  his  character, 
from  the  testimony  of  others  and  from  his  own  Avritings,  to  re- 
spect his  talents,  and  revere  the  parity  of  his  motives.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  there  are  few  better  men,  few  more  fervent 
or  disinterested  adherents  of  their  country  or  the  laws  of  their 
countr}',  of  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  of  whatsoever  things 
are  honorable.  It  would  give  me  great  pain  should  I  be  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced,  disrespectfully,  a  name,  which  from 
mv  early  youth  I  never  heard  mentioned  without  a  feeling  of 
afiectionate  admiration.  I  have  indeed  quoted  from  this  vener- 
able patriot,  as  from  the  most  respectable  English  advocate  for 
the  theory,  which  derives  the  rights  of  government,  and  the 
duties  of  obedience  to  it,   exclusively  from   principles  of  pure 
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reason.  It  was  of  consequence  to  my  cause  that  I  should  not  be 
thought  to  have  been  "svaging  war  against  a  straw  image  of  my 
own  setting  up,  or  even  against  a  foreign  idol  that  had  neither 
worshipers  nor  advocates  in  our  own  country  ;  and  it  was  not 
less  my  object  to  keep  my  discussion  aloof  from  those  passions^ 
which  more  unpopu'.ar  names  might  have  excited.  I  therefore 
introduced  the  name  of  Cartwright,  as  I  had  previously  done 
that  of  Luther,  in  order  to  give  every  fair  advantage  to  a  theory, 
which  I  thought  it  of  importance  to  confute  ;  and  as  an  instance 
that  though  the  system  might  be  made  tempting  to  the  vulgar, 
yet  that,  taken  unmixed  and  entire,  it  was  chiefly  fascinating  for 
lofty  and  imaginative  spirits,  who  mistook  their  own  virtues  and 
powers  for  the  average  character  of  men  in  general. 

Neither  by  fair  statements  nor  by  fair  reasoning  should  I  ever 
give  offence  to  Major  Cartwright  himself,  nor  to  his  judicious 
friends.  If  I  am  in  danger  of  offending  them,  it  must  arise  from 
one  or  other  of  two  causes  ;  either  that  I  have  falsely  represented 
his  principles,  or  his  motives  and  the  tendency  of  his  writings. 
In  the  book  from  which  I  quoted,  "  The  People's  Barrier  against 
undue  Influence"  (the  only  one  of  Major  Cartwright's  which  I 
possess),  I  am  conscious  that  there  are  six  foundations  stated  of 
constitutional  government.  Therefore,  it  may  be  urged,  the 
author  can  not  be  justly  classed  with  those  who  deduce  our  social 
rights  and  correlative  duties  exclusively  from  principles  of  pure 
reason,  or  unavoidable  conclusions  from  such.  My  answer  is 
ready.  Of  these  six  foundations  three  are  but  different  words 
for  one  and  the  same,  namely,  the  law  of  reason,  the  law  of 
God,  and  first  principles  :  and  the  three  that  remain  can  not  be 
taken  as  indifferent,-  inasmuch  as  they  are  afterwards  affirmed 
to  be  of  no  validity  except  as  far  as  they  are  evidently  deduced 
from  the  former ;  that  is,  from  the  principles  implanted  by  God 
in  the  universal  reason  of  man.  These  three  latter  foundations 
are,  the  general  customs  of  the  realm,  particular  customs,  and 
acts  of  Parliament.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  author  had 
not  used  his  terms  in  the  precise  and  single  sense  in  which  they 
are  defined  in  my  Ibrmer  essay  ;  and  that  self-evident  principles 
may  be  meant  to  include  the  dictates  of  manifest  expedience,  the 
inductions  of  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  prescripts  of  the 
pure  reason.  But  no  ;  Major  Cartwright  has  guarded  against 
the  possibility  of  tliis  interpretation,  and  lias  expressed  nimself 
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as  decisivo^Iy,  and  with  as  much  warmth,  against  founding  gov- 
ernments  on   grounds   of  expedience,   as   I   have    done    against 
founding  moraUty  on  the  same.     Euclid  himself  could  not  have 
defined  liis  \^■o^ds  more  sternly  within  the  limits  oi  pure  science  ; 
for   instance,  see  the  1st,  2d,   3d,    and  4tli  primary  rules  : — '  A 
principle  is   a  manifest  and  simple  proposition  comprehen.ling 
a  certain  truth.     Principles  are  the  proof  of  every  thing :  hut 
are  not  susceptible  of  external  proof,  being  self-evident.     If  ons 
principlvi   be   violated,  all  are  shaken.     Against   him,   who  de- 
nies principles,  all  dispute  is  useless,  and  reason  unintelligible, 
or  disallowed,  so  far  as  he  denies  them.     The  laws  of  nature  are 
mirautable.' — Neither  could  Rousseau  himself,  nor  his  predeces- 
sois,  the  Fifth-monarchy  men,  have   more  nakedly  or  emphati 
cally  idcntiiied  the  fomidations  of  government  in  the  concrete 
with  those  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  abstract  :  see  Major 
Cartwright's  primary  lules  from  31  to  39,  and  from  44  to  83 
In  these  it  is  atlirmed  ; — that  the  legislative  rights  of  every  citi 
zen  are  inherent  in  his  nature  ;  that,  beiilg  natural  rights,  they 
must  be  equal  in  all  men ;  that  a  natural  right  is  that  right 
which  a  citizen  claims  as  being  a  man,  and  that  it  hath  no  other 
foundation  but   hia  personality  or   reason;    that   property   can 
neither  increase  nor  modify  any  legislative  right ;  that  every  one 
man  shall  have  one  vote  however  poor,  and  for  any  one  man, 
however  rich,  to  have  more  than  one  vote,  is  against  natural 
justice,  and  an   evil  measure  ;  that  it  is  better  for  a  nation  to 
endure   all  adversities,  than  to  assent  to  one  evil  measure  ;  that 
lo  be  free  is  to  be  governed  by  laws,  to  which  we  have  ourselves 
assented,  either  in  person  or  by  representative,  for  whose  election 
we  have  actually  voted  :  that  all  not  having  a  right  of  suffrage 
are  slaves,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  slaves  I     To  prove  the  total  coincidence  of  Major  Cart 
Wright's  theory  with  that  which  I  have  stated,  and  I  trust  con- 
futed, in  the  preceding  essay,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  prove, 
that  the  former,  equally  with  the  latter,  confounds  the  sufficiency 
of  the  conscience  to  make  every  person  a  moral  and  amenable 
being,  with  the  sufficiency  of  judgment  and  experience  requisite 
to  the  exercise  of  political  right.     A  single  quotation  v  ill  place 
this  out  of  all  doubt,  which  from  its  length  I  shall  insert  in  a  note.* 

*  '  But  the  equality'  (observe,  that  Major  Cartwright  is  here  speaking 
of  the  natural  right  to  universal  suffrage,  and  consequently  of  the  univer- 
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Great  stress,  indeed,  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  our  ancient 
laws,  both  in  this  and  the  other  works  of  our  patriotic  author  ; 
and  whatever  his  system  may  be,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that 
the  author  liimself  possesses  the  heart  of  a  genuine  Englishman. 
But  still  his  system  can  neither  be  changed  nor  modified  by  these 
appeals  :  for  among  the  primary  maxims,  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  it,  we  are  informed  not  only  that  law  in  the  abstract  is 
the  perfection  of  reason  ;  but  that  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  the  land  arc  all  one  I  What  I  The  statutes  against  witches  ; 
or  those  against  papists,  the  abolition  of  which  gave  rise  to  the 
infamous  riots  in  1780  I  Or,  in  the  author's  own  opinion,  the 
statutes  of  disfranchisement  and  for  making  Parliaments  septen- 

sal  right  of  eligibility,  as  -woll  as  of  election,  iudependently  of  character  or 
property) — '  the  equality  and  dignity  of  human  nature  in  all  men,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  is  placed  in  the  highest  point  of  view  by  St.  Paul,  when  he 
reprehends  the  Corinthian  believers  for  their  litigations  one  with  another, 
in  the  courts  of  Law  where  unbelievers  presided ;  and  as  an  argument  of 
the  competency  of  all  men  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  alludes  to  that  eleva- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  promised  to  every  man  who  shall 
be  virtuous,  or  in  the  language  of  that  time,  a  saint.  Do  ye  not  know,  says 
he,  that  the  sahits  shall  judge  the  world?  And  if  the  icorld  shall  be  judged 
by  you,  are  ye  unwortlnj  to  judge  the  smallest  matters?  Know  ye  not  that 
ye  shall  judge  the  angels?  How  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  life? 
If  after  such  authorities,  such  manifestations  of  truth  as  these,  any  Chris- 
tian through  those  prejudices,  which  are  the  effects  of  long  habits  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  and  teach  us  to  despise  the  poor,  shall  still  think  it 
right  to  exclude  that  part  of  the  commonalty,  consisting  of  tradesmen, 
artificers,  and  laborers,  or  any  of  them  from  voting  in  elections  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  I  must  sincerely  lament  such  a  persuasion  as  a  mis- 
fortune both  to  himself  and  his  country.  And  if  any  man, — not  having  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Scripture  be  an  au- 
thority, but  who,  nevertheless,  is  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind — upon 
grounds  of  mere  prudence,  policy,  or  expediency,  shall  think  it  advisable 
to  go  against  the  whole  cui-rent  of  our  constitutional  and  law  maxims,  by 
which  it  is  self-e\'ideut  that  every  man,  as  being  a  man,  is  created  free, 
born  to  freedom,  and,  without  it,  a  thing,  a  slave,  a  beast ;  and  shall  coa- 
tend  for  drawing  a  line  of  exclusion  at  freeholders  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
or  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  householders,  or  pot-boilers,  so  that  all  who  are 
below  that  line  shall  not  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  legislative  guar- 
dian,— which  is  taking  from  a  citizen  the  power  even  of  self-preservation, 
— such  a  man,  I  venture  to  say,  is  bolder  than  he  who  wrestled  with  the 
angel ;  for  he  wrestles  with  God  himself,  who  established  those  principles 
in  the  eterniil  laws  of  nature,  never  to  be  violated  by  any  of  his  ercaturee.' 
Pp.  23,  24. 
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nial  I — Nay  I  but  (Principle  28)  an  unjust  law  is  no  ^aw  :  and 
(P.  22)  against  the  law  of  reason  neither  prescription,  statute,  noi 
custom,  may  prevail ;  and  if  any  such  be  brougiit  against  it,  they 
be  not  prescriptions,  statutes,  nor  customs,  but  things  void  :  and 
(P.  29)  Avhat  the  Parliament  doth  shall  be  holden  for  naught 
whensoever  it  shall  enact  that  which  is  contrary  to  a  natural 
right  I  I  dare  not  suspect  a  grave  writer  of  such  egregious  tri- 
fling, as  to  mean  no  more  by  these  assertions,  than  that  what  is 
wrong  is  not  rijrht  ;  and  if  more  than  this  be  meant,  it  must  be 
that  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  any  act  of  Parliament, 
which  according  to  his  conviction  entrenches  on  a  principle  of 
natural  right  ;  which  natural  rights  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
confined  to  the  man  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  are  made  to 
confer  universal  legislative  privileges  on  every  subject  of  every 
state,  and  of  the  extent  of  which  every  man  is  competent  to 
judge,  who  is  competent  to  be  the  object  of  law  at  all,  that  is, 
ever)''  man  who  has  not  lost  his  reason. 

In  the  statement  of  his  principles,  therefore,  I  have  not  mis- 
represented Major  Cartwright.  Have  I  then  endeavored  to  con- 
nect public  odium  with  his  name,  by  arraigning  his  motives,  or 
the  tendency  of  his  writings  ?  The  tendency  of  his  writings  in 
my  inmost  conscience  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  I 
dare  cite  them  in  confirmation  of  the  opinions  which  it  was  the 
object  of  my  introductory  essays  to  establish,  and  as  an  additional 
proof,  that  no  good  man  communicating  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  con- 
science, will  be  found  to  have  acted  injuriously  to  the  peace  or  in- 
terests of  society.  The  venerable  state-moralist, — for  this  is  his 
true  character,  and  in  this  title  is  conveyed  the  whole  error  of  his 
system, — is  incapable  of  aiding  his  arguments  by  the  poignant 
condiment  of  personal  slander,  incapable  of  appealing  to  the  envy 
of  the  multitude  by  bitter  declamation  against  the  fbUies  and  op 
pressions  of  the  higher  classes.  He  would  shrink  with  horror  from 
the  thought  of  adding  a  false  and  unnatural  influence  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice,  by  details  of  present  calamity  or  immediate 
Bu fleering,  fitted  to  excite  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  or  by  promises 
of  turning  the  current  of  the  public  revenue  into  the  channels*  of 

*  I  must  remind  the  reader,  that  this  essay  was  -vvritten  in  October,  1809. 
If  Major  Cartwright  has  ever  since  then  acted  in  a  dififerent  spirit,  and 
tampered  peraonally  "W'ith  the  distresses,  and  consequent  irritability  of  ih* 
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individual  distress  and  poverty,  so  as  to  bribe  the  populace  by  self- 
ish hopes.  It  does  not  belong  to  men  of  his  character  to  delude 
the  uninstructed  into  the  behef  that  their  shortest  way  of  obtain 
ing  the  good  things  of  this  Hfe,  is  to  commence  busy  politicians, 
instead  of  remaining  industrious  laborers.  He  knows,  and  acts 
on  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  enlightened  philan- 
thropist  to  plead  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  not  to  them. 

No. — From  works  written  and  published  under  the  control  ol 
austere  principles,  and  at  the  impulse  of  a  lofty  and  generous  en- 
thusiasm,— from  works  rendered  attractive  only  by  the  fervor  of 
sincerity,  and  imposing  only  by  the  majesty  of  plain  dealing,  no 
danger  will  be  apprehended  by  a  wise  man,  no  offence  received 
by  a  good  man.  I  could  almost  venture  to  warrant  our  patriot's 
publications  innoxious,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  their 
perfect  freedom  from  personal  themes  in  this  age  of  personality, 
this  age  of  literary  and  political  gossiping,  when  the  meanest 
insects  are  worshiped  with  a  sort  of  Egyptian  superstition,  if 
only  the  brainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  stmg  of  personal 
malignity  in  the  tail ;  when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  become 
the  objects  of  a  keen  pubhc  interest  purely  from  the  number  of 
contemporary  characters  named  in  the  patch-work  notes, — which 
possess,  however,  the  comparative  merit  of  being  more  poetical 
than  the  text, — and  because,  to  increase  the  stimulus,  the  author 
has  sagaciously  left  his  o"wti  name  for  whispers  and  conjectures  I 
— In  an  age,  when  even  sermons  are  published  with  a  double 
appendix  stuffed  with  names — in  a  generation  so  transformed 
from  the  characteristic  reserve  of  Britons,  that  from  the  ephem- 
eral sheet  of  a  London  newspaper  to  the  everlasting  Scotch  pro- 
fessorial quarto,  almost  every  publication  exhibits  or  flatters  the 
e})idemic  distemper  ;  that  the  very  last  year's  rebuses  in  the 
Lady's  Diary,  are  answered  in  a  serious  elegy  '  On  my  father's 
death,'  with  the  name  and  liabitat  of  the  elegiac  (Edipus  sub- 
scribed ; — and  other  ingenious  solutions  are  likewise  given  to  the 
Raid  rebuses — not,  as  heretofore,  by  Crito,  Philander,  A  B,  X  Y, 
^c,  but  by  fifty  or  sixty  plain  English  surnames  at  lull  length, 
with  their  several  places  of  abode  I     In  an  age,  when  a  bashful 

i^orant,  the  inconsistency  is  his,  not  mine.  If  what  I  then  believed  and 
avow-Hl  should  now  appear  a  severe  satire  in  the  ehape  of  a  false  prophecy, 
any  shame  I  might  feel  for  my  lack  of  perxtration  vroiJd  bo  Icrt  in  the  cin- 
cerity  of  ray  regret. — 1818. 
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PhilaUtiies  or  Fhilclcuthcros  is  as  rare  on  the  title-pages  and 
among  the  signatures  of  our  magazines,  as  a  real  name  used  to 
be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and  notice-shunning  grandfathers  ! 
Wlien — more  exquisite  than  all — I  see  an  epic  poem — spirits  oi 
Maro  and  Ma^onides,  make  ready  to  welcome  your  new  compeer  I 
— advertised  with  the  special  recommendation,  that  the  said 
epic  poem  contains  more  than  a  hundred  names  of  living  per- 
sons I  No — if  works  as  ahhorrent,  as  those  of  Major  Cartwright, 
from  all  unwortliy  provocatives  to  vanity,  envy,  and  the  selfish 
passions,  could  acquire  a  sufficient  influence  on  the  public  mind 
to  be  mischievous,  the  plans  proposed  in  his  pamphlets  would 
cease  to  be  altogether  visionary :  though  even  then  they  could  not 
ground  their  claims  to  actual  adoption  on  self-evident  principles 
of  pure  reason,  but  on  the  happy  accident  of  the  virtue  and  good 
sense  of  that  public,  for  whose  suffrages  they  were  presented. 
Indeed  with  Major  CartwTight's  plans  I  have  no  present  con- 
cern ;  but  with  the  principles,  on  which  he  grounds  the  obliga- 
tions to  adopt  them. 

But  I  must  not  sacrifice  tnith  to  my  reverence  for  individual 
purity  of  intention.  The  tendency  of  one  good  man's  writings  is 
altogether  a  diflerent  thing  from  the  tendency  of  the  system  itself, 
when  seasoned  and  served  up  for  the  imreasoning  multitude,  as 
it  has  been  by  men  whose  names  I  would  not  honor  by  writing 
them  in  the  same  sentence  with  Major  Cartwright's.  For  this 
system  has  two  sides,  and  holds  out  very  different  attractions  to 
its  admirers  who  advance  towards  it  from  different  points  of  the 
compass.  It  possesses  qualities,  that  can  scarcely  fail  of  winning 
over  to  its  banners  a  numerous  host  of  shallow  heads  and  restless 
tempers,  men  who,  without  learning, — or,  as  one  of  my  friendss 
has  forcibly  expressed  it,  strong  book-mindedness, — live  as  alms- 
folks  on  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  who, — well 
pleased  to  exchange  the  humility  of  regret  for  the  self-complacent 
feelings  of  contempt, — reconcile  themselves  to  the  saiis  culottcric 
of  their  ignorance,  by  scoffing  at  the  useless  fox-brush  of  pedan- 
try*    The  attachment  of  this  numerous  class  is  owing  neither  to 

*  He  {Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk)  knowing  that  learning  hath  no 
enemy  but  ignorance,  did  suspect  always  the  want  of  it  in  those  men  who 
derided  the  habit  of  it  in  others :  Uke  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who,  being  witii 
out  a  tail,  would  persuade  others  to  cut  oflF  theirs  as  a  burthen.  But  he 
lilted  well  the  philosoph*^  *'*  division  of  men  into  three  ranks — some  wlic 

VOL.  IT  I 
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the  solidity  and  depth  of  foundation  in  this  theory,  nor  to  the 
strict  coherence  of  its  arg-uments ;  and  still  less  to  any  genuine 
reverence  for  humanity  in  the  abstract.  The  physiocratic  sys- 
tem promises  to  deduce  all  things,  and  every  thing  relative  to  law 
and  government,  with  mathematical  exactness  and  certainty, 
from  a  few  individual  and  self-evident  principles.  But  who  so 
dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  apprehending  a  simple  self-evident 
principle,  and  of  following  a  short  demonstration  ?  By  this  sys- 
tem, '  the  system'  as  its  admirers  were  wont  to  call  it,  even  as 
they  named  the  WTiter  who  first  applied  it  in  systematic  detail  to 
the  whole  constitution  and  administration  of  civil  policy, — Du 
Cluesnoy — le  docteur,  or  *  the  teacher  ;' — ^by  this  system  the  ob- 
servation of  times,  places,  relative  bearings,  histor)^  national  cus- 
toms and  character,  is  rendered  superfluous  ; — all,  in  short, 
which,  according  to  the  common  notion,  makes  the  attainment 
of  legislative  prudence  a  work  of  difficulty  and  long-continued 
effort,  even  for  the  acutest  and  most  comprehensive  minds.  The 
cautious  balancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  painful  calcu- 
lation of  forces  and  count erforces,  the  preparation  of  circum- 
stances, the  lynx-eyed  watching  for  opportunities,  are  all  super- 
seded ;  and  by  the  magic  oracles  of  certain  axioms  and  definitions 
it  is  revealed  how  the  world  with  all  its  concerns  should  be 
mechanized,  and  then  let  go  on  of  itself  All  the  positive  insti- 
tutions and  regulations,  which  the  prudence  of  our  ancestors  had 
provided,  are  declared  to  be  erroneous  or  interested  perversions 
of  the  natural  relations  of  man  ;  and  the  whole  is  delivered  over 
to  the  faculty,  which  all  men  possess  equally,  namely,  the  com- 
mon sense  or  universal  reason.  The  science  of  politics,  it  is  said, 
is  but  the  application  of  the  common  sense,  which  every  man 
possesses,  to  a  subject  in  which  every  man  is  concerned.  To  be 
a  musician,  an  orator,  a  painter,  a  poet,  an  architect,  or  even  to 
be  a  good  mechanist,  presupposes  genms ;  to  be  an  excellent  ar- 
tisan or  mechanic,  requires  more  than  an  average  degree  of 
talent ;  but  to  be  a  legislator  requires  nothing  but  common  sense. 
The  commonest  human  intellect,  therefore,  suffices  for  a  perfect 

knew  good  and  were  willing  to  teach  others  ;  these  he  said  were  like  gods 
among  men — others  who  though  they  knew  not  mueh,  yet  were  willing  to 
learn ;  these  he  said  were  like  men  among  beasts — and  some  wlio  knew  not 
good  and  yet  despised  such  as  should  teach  them ;  these  he  esteemed  a» 
benjBts  among  men. — Lloyd's  State  Worthies,  p.  83. 
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insight  into  tlie  whole  science  of  civi!  poUty,  and  quahfies  the 
possessor  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitution  and  administra- 
tion of  his  own  country,  and  of  all  other  nations.  Tliis  must 
needs  be  agreeable  tidings  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  subject,  which  men  in  general  like  better  to  harangue  on 
than  politics  ;  none,  the  deciding  on  which  more  flatters  the 
sense  of  self-importance.  For  as  to  what  Johnson  calls  '  plebeian 
envy,'*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  men  arc  justly  charge- 
able with  it  in  their  political  feelings ;  not  only  because  envy  is 
seldom  excited  except  by  definite  and  individual  objects,  but  still 
more  because  it  is  a  painful  passion,  and  not  likely  to  co-exist 
with  the  high  delight  and  self-complacency  with  which  the  ha- 
rangues on  states  and  statesmen,  princes  and  generals,  are  made 
and  listened  to  in  ale-house  circles  or  promiscuous  public  meet- 
ings. A  certain  portion  of  this  is  not  merely  desirable,  but  ne- 
cessar}''  in  a  free  country.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  most  ignorant 
of  my  countrymen  should  be  deprived  of  a  subject  so  well  fitted  to 

impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  !f 

But  a  system  which  not  only  flatters  the  pride  and  vanity  of  men, 
but  which  in  so  plausible  and  intelligible  a  manner  persuades 
them,  not  that  this  is  wronor  and  that  ought  to  have  been  man- 

'  no 

aged  otherwise  ;  or  that  Mr.  X.  is  worth  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Y.  as 
a  minister  or  Parliament  man  ;  but  that  all  is  wrong  and  mis- 
taken,— nay,  almost  unjust  and  wicked, — and  that  every  man  is 
competent, .  and  in  contempt  of  all  rank  and  property,  on  the 
mere  title  of  his  personality,  possesses  the  right,  and  is  under  the 
most  solemn  moral  obligation,  to  give  a  helping  hand  toward 
overthrowing  all ; — this  confusion  of  political  with  religious 
claims,  this  transfer  of  the  rights  of  religion  disjoined  from  the 
austere  duties  of  self-denial,  with  which  religious  rights  exercised 
in  their  proper  sphere  can  not  fail  to  be  accompanied  ;  and  not 
only  disjoined  irom  self-restraint,  but  united  with  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions, — self-will,  love  of  power, — which  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal aim  and  hardest  task  of  reUgion  to  correct  and  restrain  ; — 

*  I  now  more  than  fear  that  Dr.  Johnson  "was  in  the  right :  and  that  I 
must  recant  my  opinion  with  'Coleridge!  thy  wish  was  fiither  to  that 
thought,  not  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  not  a  wider  expe- 
rience of  men.' — October  '20th,  1818. 

f  Deserted  Village. — Ed. 
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this,  I  say,  is  altogether  different  from  the  village  politics  of  yore, 
and  may  be  pronounced  alarming  and  of  dangerous  tendency  by 
the  boldest  advocates  of  reform  not  less  consistently,  than  by  the 
most  timid  eschewers  of  popular  disturbance. 

Still,  however,  the  system  had  its  golden  side  for  the  noblest 
minds  :  and  I  should  act  the  part  of  a  coward,  if  I  disguised  my 
convictions,  that  the  errors  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  full  as 
gross,  and  far  less  excusable.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves 
Mith  opposing  the  real  blessings  of  English  law  to  the  splendid 
promises  of  untried  theory,  too  large  a  part  of  those,  who  called 
themselves  anti-Jacobins,  did  all  in  their  power  to  suspend  those 
blessings  ;  and  thus  furnished  new  arguments  to  the  advocates 
of  imiovation,  when  they  should  have  been  answering  the  old 
ones.  The  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  honest,  mode  of 
defending  the  existing  arrangements  would  have  been,  to  have 
candidly  admitted  what  could  not  with  truth  be  denied,  and 
then  to  have  shown  that,  though  the  things  complained  of  were 
evils,  they  were  necessary  evils  ;  or  if  they  were  removable,  yet 
that  the  consequences  of  the  heroic  medicines  recommended  by 
the  revolutionists  would  be  far  more  dreadful  than  the  disease. 
Now  either  the  one  or  the  other  point,  by  the  double  aid  of  his- 
tory and  a  sound  philosophy,  they  might  have  established  with  a 
certainty  little  short  of  demonstration,  and  with  such  colors  and 
illustrations  as  would  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the  very  feelings 
which  had  attached  to  the  democratic  system  all  the  good  and 
valuable  men  of  the  party.  But  instead  of  this  they  precluded 
the  possibility  of  being  listened  to  even  by  the  gentlest  and  most 
ingenuous  among  the  friends  of  the  French  revolution,  by  deny- 
mg  or  attempting  to  palliate  facts,  which  were  equally  notorious 
and  unjustifiable,  and  by  supplying  the  lack  of  brain  by  an  over- 
llow  of  gall.  While  they  lamented  with  tragic  outcries  the  in- 
jured monarch  and  the  exiled  noble,  they  displayed  the  most  dis- 
gusting insensibility  to  the  privations,  sufferings,  and  manifold 
oppressions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  continental  population,  and 
a  blindness  or  callousness  still  more  offensive  to  the  crimes  and 
unutterable  abominations  of  their  oppressors.*     Not  only  was  the 

*  I  do  not  mean  the  sovereigns,  but  the  old  nobility  of  both  Germany  and 
France.  The  extravagantly  false  and  flattering  picture,  which  Burke  gave 
of  tlie  French  nobility  and  hierarchy,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  great* 
e«t,  defect  of  liis,  in  so  many  respects,  invahiable  work. 
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Bastiie  justified,  but  tlie  Spauisli  Iiiquisitiou  itself; — and  this  in 
a  pamphlet  passionately  extolled  and  industriously  ciirulaiud  by 
tlie  adherents  of  the  then  ministry.  Thus,  and  by  their  infatu- 
ated panegyrics  on  the  former  state  of  France,  they  played  into 
the  hands  of  their  worst  and  most  daufrerous  antagonists.  In 
confoundiu":  the  conditions  of  the  English  and  the  French  peas- 
antry, and  in  quoting  the  authorities  of  Milton,  Sidney,  and  their 
immortal  compeers,  as  applicable  to  the  present  times  and  the 
existing  government,  the  demagogues  appeared  to  talk  only  the 
same  language  as  the  anti-Jacobins  themselves  employed.  For 
if  the  vilest  calumnies  of  obsolete  bigots  were  applied  against 
these  great  men  by  the  one  party,  with  equal  plausibility  might 
their  authorities  be  adduced,  and  their  arguments  for  increasing 
the  power  of  the  people  be  re-applied  to  the  existing  government, 
by  the  other.  If  the  most  disgusting  forms  of  despotism  were 
spoken  of  by  the  one  in  the  same  respectful  language  as  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  our  own  country,  what  wonder  if  the  irritated 
partisans  of  the  other  were  able  to  impose  on  the  populace  the 
converse  of  the  proposition,  and  to  confound  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Engli.sh  sovereignty  with  the  despotisms  of  less  happy 
lands  ?  The  first  duty  of  a  wise  advocate  is  to  convince  his  op- 
ponents, that  he  understands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes 
with  their  just  feelings.  But  instead  of  this,  these  pretended 
constitutionalists  recurred  to  the  language  of  insult,  and  to  meas- 
ures of  persecution.  In  order  to  oppose  Jacobinism  they  imi- 
tated it  in  its  worst  features  ;  in  personal  slander,  in  illegal  vio- 
lence, and  even  in  the  thirst  for  blood.  They  justified  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  state  in  the  same  spirit  of  sophistr}^  by  the  same 
vague  arguments  of  general  reason,  and  the  same  disregard  of 
ancient  ordinances  and  established  opinions,  with  which  the  state 
itself  had  been  attacked  by  the  Jacobins.  The  wages  of  state 
dependence  were  represented  as  no  less  sacred  than  the  property 
won  by  industry'  or  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

It  was,  indeed,  evident  to  thinking  men,  that  both  parties  were 
playing  the  same  game  with  difi'erent  counters.  If  the  Jacobins 
ran  wild  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  abstract  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  their  antagonists  flew  ofl*  as  extravagantly  from  the 
sober  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  and  idolized  as  mere  an  ab- 
straction in  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  Nor  was  this  confined  to 
iovereigns.     They  defended  th<'  exemptions  and  privilege*  of  all 
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privileged  orders,  on  the  presumption  of  their  inalienable  right 
to  them,  llo^veve^  inexpedient  they  might  have  been  found,  as 
universally  and  abstractly  as  if  these  privileges  had  been  decreed 
by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  instead  of  being  the  offsprinp^  of  chance 
or  violence,  or  the  inventions  of  human  prudence.  Thus,  while 
they  deemed  themselves  defending,  they  were  in  reality  blacken- 
Ung  and  degrading  the  uninjurious  and  useful  privileges  of  our 
English  nobility,  which  rest  on  nobler  and  securer  grounds.  Thus 
too,  the  necessity  of  compensations  for  dethroned  princes  was  af- 
firmed as  familiarly,  as  if  kingdoms  had  been  private  estates  : 
and  no  more  disapprobation  was  expressed  at  the  transfer  of  five 
or  ten  millions  of  men  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  than  of  as 
many  score  head  of  cattle.  This  most  degrading  and  superannu- 
ated superstition,  or  rather  this  ghost  of  a  defunct  absurdity, 
raised  up  by  the  necromancy  of  a  violent  re-action, — such  as  the 
extreme  of  one  system  is  sure  to  occasion  in  the  adherents  of  its 
opposite, — was  more  than  once  allowed  to  regulate  our  meas- 
ures in  the  conduct  of  a  war,  on  which  the  integrity  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  and  the  progressive  civihzation  of  all  mankind  de- 
pended. I  could  mention  possessions  of  paramoimt  and  indis- 
pensable importance  to  first-rate  national  interests,  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  which  had  delivered  up  all  his  sea-ports  and  strong- 
holds to  the  French,  and  maintained  a  French  army  in  bis  do- 
minions, and  had  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  made  his  ter- 
ritories French  dependencies — which  possessions  were  not  to  be 
touched,  though  the  natural  inhabitants  were  eager  to  place  them 
selves  under  our  permanent  protection — and  why  ? — They  were 
the  property  of  the  king  of  Naples  I  All  the  grandeur  and  maj- 
esty of  the  law  of  nations,  which  taught  our  ancestors  to  distin- 
guish between  a  European  sovereign  and  the  miserable  despots 
of  oriental  barbarism,  and  to  consider  the  former  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  nation  which  he  governed,  and  as  inextricably  con- 
nected with  its  fortunes  as  sovereign,  were  merged  in  the  basest 
personality.  Instead  of  the  interests  of  mighty  nations,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  a  mere  law-suit  were  carrying  on  between  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe  I  The  happiness  of  millions  was  light  in  the  bal- 
ance, weighed  against  a  theatric  compassion  for  one  individual 
and  his  family,  who, — I  speak  from  facts  that  I  myself  know, — 
if  they  feared  the  French  more,  hated  us  worse.  Though  the 
restoration  of  pjood  sense  commenced  during  the  interval  of  the 
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peace  of  Amiens,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  Spanish  insurrection  that 
Enf^hshmcn  of  all  parties  recurred,  in  toto,  to  the  old  Enj^lish 
princi})los,  and  spoke  of  their  Hampdens,  Sidneys,  and  Miltons 
wiili  the  old  enthusiasm.  During  the  last  war,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine — least  of  all  men  a  political  zealot — had  named  a  vessel 
whicli  lie  had  just  built — The  Liberty  ;  and  was  seriously  admon- 
ished by  his  aristocratic  friends  to  change  it  for  some  other  name. 
"VMiat  ?  replied  the  owner  very  innocently — should  I  call  it  The 
Freedom  ?  That  (it  was  replied)  would  be  far  better,  as  people 
might  then  think  only  of  freedom  of  trade  ;  whereas  Liberty  had 
a  Jacobinical  sound  with  it  !  Alas  I  (and  this  is  an  observation 
of  Denham  and  of  Burke)  is  there  then  no  medium  between  an 
ague-fit  and  a  frenzy-fever  ? 

I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  lawless, 
the  anti-Jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the  law,  and  by  the  inter 
position  of  a  particular  statute  to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the 
universal  sun,  that  spies  and  informers  might  tyrannize  and  es- 
cape in  the  ominous  darkness.  Oh  I  if  these  mistaken  men,  in- 
toxicated with  alann  and  bewildered  by  that  panic  of  property, 
which  they  themselves  were  the  chief  agents  in  exciting,  had  ever 
lived  in  a  country  where  there  was  indeed  a  general  disposition  to 
change  and  rebellion  I  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily, 
or  through  France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  revolution,  or 
even,  alas  !  through  too  many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister-land, 
they  could  not  but  have  shrunk  from  their  owti  declarations  con- 
cerning the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  time  predominant 
throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time — Heaven  grant 
that  that  time  may  have  passed  by  I — when  by  crossing  a  nar- 
row strait  they  might  have  learned  the  true  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mistaking  the 
meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrank  appalled  from  the 
sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and  strange  conster- 
nation which  precedes  the  storm  or  earthquake  of  national  dis- 
cord. Not  only  in  coffee-houses  and  public  theatres,  but  even  at 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  they  Avould  have  heard  the  advocates 
of  existing  government  defend  their  cause  in  the  language  and 
with  the  tone  of  men,  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  in  a  mi- 
nority. But  in  England,  when  the  alarm  was  at  the  highest, 
there  was  not  a  city,  no,  not  a  town,  in  which  a  man  suspected 
of  holding  democra\'c  principles  could  move  abroad  without  re 
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ceiviiig  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred  in  which  his  sup- 
posed opinions  Avere  held  by.  the  great  majority  of  the  people  : 
and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation,  were 
on  the  side  of  the  government  and  the  established  church.     But 
why  need  I  appeal  to  these  invidious  facts  ?     Turn  over  the  pages 
of  history,  and  seek  for  a  single  instance  of  a  revolution  having 
been  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  either  the  nobles,  or  the 
ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any  country  in  which  the 
influences  of  property  had  ever  been  predominant,  and  where  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors  Mere  interlinked  I     Examine  the  revo- 
lution of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  II.  ;  the  civil  wars  of 
France  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  history  of  the  American 
revolution,  or  the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain  , 
and  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  England, 
from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were  neither  tendencies 
to  confederacy  nor  actual  confederacies,  against  which  the  exist- 
ing laws  had  not  provided  both  sufficient  safeguards  and  an  ample 
punishment.     But  alas  I  the  panic  of  property  had  been  struck 
in  the  first  instance  for  party  purposes  ;  and  when  it  became 
general,  its  propagators  caught  it  themselves,  and  ended  in  be- 
lieving their  own  lie  ; — even  as  the  bulls  in  Borodale  are  said 
sometimes  to  run   mad  with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing: 
The  consequences  were  most  injurious.     Our  attention  was  con 
centred  on  a  monster  which  could  not  survive  the  convulsions  ir 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth, — even  the  enlightened  Burke 
himself  too  often  talking  and  reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and  or 
ganized  anarchy  had  been  a  possible  thing  I     Thus  while  we 
were  warring    against    French  doctrines,   we  took   little  heed 
whether  the  means  by  which  we  attempted  to  overthrow  them 
were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  far  more  formidable  evil 
of  French  ambition.     Like  children,  we  ran  away  from  the  yelp 
ing  of  a  cur,  and  took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse. 
The  conduct  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  equally  unwise  in 
private  life  and  to  individuals,  especially  to  the  young  and  inex 
perienced,  who  were  surely  to  be  forgiven  for  having  had  theii 
imagination  dazzled,  and  their  enthusiasm  kindled,  by  a  novelt}- 
so  specious,  that  even  an  old  and  tried  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  had 
pronounced  it  a  stupendous  monument  of  human  Avisdom  and  hu- 
man happiness.     This  was  indeed  a  gross  delusion,  but  assuredly 
for  young  men  at  least,  a  very  venial  one.     To  hope  too  boldlv 
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of  human  nature  is  a  fault  wliich  all  pood  men  have  an  intereet 
ill  forgiving.  Nor  was  it  less  removable  than  venial,  if  the  party 
had  taken  the  only  way  by  which  the  error  could  be,  or  even 
ought  to  have  been  removed.  Having  first  sympathized  with  the 
warm  benevolence  and  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  wliich  had  con- 
secrated it,  they  should  have  then  shown  the  young  enthusiasts 
tliat  liberty  was  not  the  only  blessing  of  society  ;  that,  though  de- 
girable,  even  for  its  own  sake,  it  yet  derived  its  main  value  as  the 
means  of  calling  forth  and  securing  other  advantages  and  excel- 
lences, the  activities  of  industry,  the  security  of  hfe  and  property, 
the  peaceful  energies  of  genius  and  manifold  talent,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  virtues,  and  the  independence  and  dignity  of 
the  nation  in  its  relations  to  foreign  powers :  and  that  neithei 
these  nor  hberty  itself  could  subsist  in  a  country  so  various  in  its 
soils,  so  long  inhabited,  and  so  fully  peopled  as  Great  Britain, 
without  difference  of  ranks  and  without  laws  which  recognized 
and  protected  the  privileges  of  each.  But  instead  of  thus  win- 
ning them  back  from  the  snare,  they  too  often  drove  them  into  it 
by  angry  contumelies,  which  being  in  contradiction  with  each 
other  could  only  excite  contempt  for  those  that  uttered  them. 
To  prove  the  folly  of  the  opinions,  they  were  represented  as  the 
crude  fancies  of  mifledged  wit  and  school-boy  statesmen  ;  but 
when  abhorrence  was  to  be  expressed,  the  self-same  imfledged 
school-boys  were  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  brooding  con- 
spiracy and  hoarjMieaded  treason.  Nay,  a  sentence  of  absolute 
reprobation  was  passed  on  them  ;  and  the  speculative  error  of 
Jacobinism  was  equalized  to  the  mysterious  sin  in  Scripture, 
which  in  some  inexplicable  manner  excludes  not  only  mercy  but 
even  repentance.  It  becams  the  watch- word  of  the  party,  once  a 
Jacobin  always  a  Jacobin.  And  wherelbre  ?=^  I  will  suppose 
this  question  asked  by  an  individual,  who  in  his  youth  or  earliest 
manhood  had  been  enamored  of  a  system,  which  for  him  had 
combined  at  once  the  austere  beauty  of  science  with  all  the  light 
and  colors  of  imagination,  and  with  all  the  warmth  of  Avide  re- 
ligious charity,  and  who,  overlooking  its  ideal  essence,  had  dreamed 
of  actually  building  a  government  on  personal  and  natural  rights 

*  The  passage  which  follows  was  first  ^)uhlished  in  the  Morning  Post,  in 
the  year  1800,  aud  contained,  if  I  mistake  nof,  the  ^'st  philosophical  appro- 
priation of  a  precise  import  to  the  word  Jacobin,  aa  distinct  from  republican, 
democrat,  and  demagogue.     [The  article  apoeared  Oct  21.  1802.     S.  C] 
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alone. — And  wherefore  ?  Is  Jacobinism  an  absurdity,  and  have 
we  no  understanding  by  which  to  detect  it  ?  Is  it  productive  of 
all  misery  and  all  horrors,  and  have  we  no  natural  humanity  to 
make  us  turn  away  with  indignation  and  loathing  from  it  ? 
Uproar  and  confusion,  insecurity  of  person  and  of  property,  the 
t}Tanny  of  mobs  or  the  domination  of  a  soldiery  ;  private  houses 
changed  to  brothels,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  but  an  initiation 
to  harlotry,  and  marriage  itself  degraded  to  mere  concubinage — 
these,  the  "wiser  advocates  of  aristocracy  have  said,  and  truly  said, 
are  the  etTects  of  Jacobinism  !  In  private  life,  an  insufferable 
Ucentiousness,  and  abroad  an  intolerable  despotism.  Once  a 
Jacobin,  always  a  Jacobin — 0  wherefore  ?  Is  it  because  the 
creed  which  we  have  stated  is  dazzling  at  first  sight  to  the  young, 
the  innocent,  the  disinterested,  and  to  those,  who  judging  of  men 
in  general  from  their  own  uncorrupted  hearts,  judge  erroneously, 
and  expect  miAvisely  ?  Is  it,  because  it  deceives  the  mind  in  its 
purest  and  most  flexible  period  ?  Is  it,  because  it  is  an  error, 
that  every  day's  experience  aids  to  detect?  An  error  against 
which  all  history  is  full  of  warning  examples  ?  Or  is  it  because 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  before  our  eyes  and  the  error  made 
palpable  ? 

From  what  source  are  we  to  derive  this  strange  phcenome7ion, 
tliat  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic,  who,  as  our  daily  experience 
informs  us,  are  deceived  in  their  religious  antipathies,  and  grow 
wiser  ;  in  their  friendships,  and  grow  wiser ;  in  their  modes  of 
pleasure,  and  grow  wiser  ;  should,  if  once  deceived  in  a  question 
of  abstract  politics,  cling  to  the  error  forever  and  ever?  And 
this  too,  although  in  addition  to  the  natural  growth  of  judgment 
and  information  with  increase  of  years,  they  live  in  the  age  in 
which  the  tenets  have  been  acted  upon  ;  and  though  the  conse- 
quences have  been  such,  that  every  good  man's  heart  sickens, 
and  his  head  turns  giddy  at  the  retrospect. 
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Truth  I  pursued,  as  fancy  sketched  the  way, 
And  wiser  men  than  I  ■went  worse  astray. 

1  WAS  never  myself,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  a  convert  to  the 
Jacobinical  system. =*  From  my  earliest  manhood,  it  was  an 
axiom  in  politics  with  me,  that  in  every  country  where  property 
prevailed,  property  must  be  the  grand  basis  of  the  government  ; 
and  that  that  government  was  the  best,  in  which  the  powei  or 
political  influence  of  the  individual  was  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  provided  that  the  free  circulation  of  property  was  not 
impeded  by  any  positive  laws  or  customs,  nor  the  tendency  of 
wealth  to  accumulate  in  abiding  masses  unduly  encouraged.  1 
perceived,  that  if  the  people  at  large  were  neither  ignorant  nor 
immoral,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  government  ;  and  if  they  were,  there  could  be  no  hope  but  of 
a  change  for  the  worse.  The  temple  of  despotism,  like  that  of 
the  Mexican  God,  would  be  rebuilt  with  human  skulls,  and  more 
firmly,  though  in  a  different  style  of  architecture.!  Thanks  to 
jthe  excellent  education  which  I  had  received,  my  reason  was  too 
clear  not  to  draw  this  circle  of  power  round  me,  and  my  spirit  too 
honest  to  attempt  to  break  through  it.  My  feelings,  however,  and 
imagination  did  not  remain  unkindled  in  this  general  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  I  confess  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  be  ashamed  than 
proud  of  myself,  if  they  had.  I  was  a  sharer  in  the  general  vor- 
tex, though  my  little  world  described  the  path  of  its  revolution  in 
an  orbit  of  its  own.  "What  I  dared  not  expect  from  constitutions 
of  government  and  whole  nations,  I  hoped  from  religion  and  a 
small  company  of  chosen  individuals.  I  formed  a  plan,  as  harm- 
less as  it  was  extravagant,  of  trying  the  experiment  of  human 

*  See  Essay  XVI.  of  this  volume. — Ed. 

f  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  these  were  Mr.  Southey's  words  in  th« 
year  1794. 
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perfectibility  on  the  banks  of  thi  Susquehanna  ;  Avhere  our  little 
society,  in  its  second  generation,  was  to  have  combined  the  inno- 
cence of  the  patriarchal  age  with  the  knowledge  and  genuine  re- 
ilnements  of  European  culture  ;  and  where  I  dreamed  that  in  the 
sober  evening  of  my  life,  I  should  behold  the  cottages  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  undivided  dale  of  industry, — 

And  oft,  soothed  sadly  by  some  dirgeful  wind, 
Muse  on  the  sore  ills  I  had  left  behind  ! 

Strange  fancies,  and  as  vain  as  strange  I  yet  to  the  intense  interest 
and  impassioned  zeal,  Avhich  called  forth  and  strained  every 
faculty  of  my  intellect  for  the  organization  and  defence  of  this 
scheme,  I  owe  much  of  whatever  I  at  present  possess,  my  clearest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man,  and  my  most  compre- 
hensive views  of  his  social  relations,  of  the  true  uses  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  how  far  the  wealth  and  relative  power  of  nations 
promote  or  impede  their  welfare  and  inherent  strength.  Nor 
were  they  less  serviceable  in  securing  myself,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  from  the  pitfalls  of  sedition :  and  when  we  at  length 
alighted  on  the  firm  ground  of  common  sense  from  the  gradually 
exhausted  balloon  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  though  the  air-built 
castles,  which  we  had  been  pursuing,  had  vanished  with  all  their 
pageantry  of  shifting  forms,  and  glowing  colors,  we  were  yet  free 
from  the  stains  and  impurities  which  might  have  remained  upon 
us,  had  we  been  travelling  with  the  crowd  of  less  imaginative 
malcontents,  through  the  dark  lanes  and  foul  by-roads  of  ordinary 
fanaticism. 

But  oh  I  there  were  thousands  as  young  and  as  innocent  as 
myself  who,  not  like  me,  sheltered  in  the  tranquil  nook  or  inland 
cove  of  a  particular  fancy,  were  driven  along  with  the  general 
current  I  Many  there  were,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  yea,  the 
prime  stuff  out  of  which  manly  wisdom  and  practical  greatness 
are  to  be  formed,  who  had  appropriated  their  hopes  and  the  ardor 
of  their  souls  to  mankind  at  large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of  national 
interests,  which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  rejAiblic 
as  in  the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  rcvolutionaiy  tor- 
rents ;  and  who  confidently  believed,  tl.at  these  torr5nts,  like  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to  subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility on  the  circumjacent  lands,  the  old  divisions  and  mouldering 
ndifices  of  which  they  had  covered  or  swept  away — enthusiasts 
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ot  kindliest  temperament,  who  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet,  having 
already  borrowed  the  meaning  and  the  metaphor,  had  approached 

the  sLicld 
Of  humaa  nature  from  the  goldcu  side, 
Aud  would  biive  fought  even  to  the  death  to  attest 
The  quality  of  the  metal  wliich  they  saw. 

My  honored  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  permitted  me  to  give  a 
value  and  relief  to  the  present  essay,  by  a  quotation  from  one  of 
his  un  published  poems,  the  length  of  which  I  regret  only  from  its 
forbidding  me  to  trespass  on  his  kindness  by  making  it  yet  longer. 
I  trust  there  are  many  of  my  readers  of  the  same  age  with  myself, 
who  will  throw  themselves  back  into  the  state  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  which  they  were  when  France  was  reported  to  have 
solemnized  her  first  sacrifice  of  error  and  prejudice  on  the  blood- 
less altar  of  freedom,  by  an  oath  of  peace  and  good- will  to  all 
manlvind. 

Oh  I  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  ! 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars,  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love. 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven ; — Oh  I  times, 
In  which  the  meagre  stale  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance ; 
"When  reason  seem'd  the  most  to  assert  her  rights, 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchanter  to  assist  the  work. 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name. 
Not  favor'd  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  earth 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  which  sets 
(To  take  an  image  which  was  felt  no  doubt 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself) 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose,  fuU  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of?     The  inert 
Were  roaeed,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away. 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams, 
The  play -fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  strength 
Their  ministers,  used  to  stir  in  lordly  wise 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense, 
And  deal  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
Ab  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
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To  \neld  it ; — they  too,  vrho  of  geutle  mood 

Had  Avatch'd  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 

Had  fitted  their  o\m  thoughts,  schemers  more  mild 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves ; 

Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  meek  and  lofty 
Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  heart's  desire 
And  stufiF  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  -wish — 
"Were  call'd  upon  to  exercise  their  skill 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterraneous  fields, 
Or  some  secreted  island.  Heaven  knows  where, 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us,  the  place  where  in  the  end 
"We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  deserved  the  name  of  peace,  for  it  gave 
as  unanimity  at  home,  and  reconciled  Englishmen  vdih  each 
other.  Yet  it  would  be  as  wild  a  fancy  as  any  of  which  I  have 
treated,  to  expect  that  the  violence  of  party  spirit  is  never  more 
to  return.  Sooner  or  later  the  same  causes,  or  their  equivalents, 
will  call  forth  the  same  opposition  of  opinion,  and  bring  the 
same  passions  into  play.  Ample  would  be  my  recompense, 
could  I  foresee  that  this  present  essay  would  be  the  means  of 
preventing  discord  and  unliappiness  in  a  single  family ;  if  its 
words  of  warning,  aided  by  its  tones  of  sympathy,  should  arm  a 
single  man  of  genius  against  the  fascinations  of  his  oAvn  ideal 
world,  a  single  philanthropist  against  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
heart.  Not  less  would  be  my  satisfaction,  dared  I  flatter  myself 
that  my  lucubrations  Avould  not  be  altogether  without  effect  on 
those  who  deem  themselves  men  of  judgment,  faithful  to  the 
light  of  practice,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  wandering  fires 
of  theor)' ; — if  I  should  aid  in  making  these  aware,  that  in  recoil- 
ing wdth  too  incautious  an  abhorrence  from  the  bugbears  of  in- 
novation, they  may  sink  all  at  once  into  the  slough  of  slavishness 
and  corruption.  Let  such  persons  recollect  that  the  charms  of 
hope  and  novelty  furnish  some  palliation  for  the  idolatry  to  which 
they  seduce  the  mind  ;  but  that  the  apotheosis  of  familiar  abuses 
and  of  the  errors  of  selfishness  is  the  vilest  of  superstitions.  Let 
them  recollect,  too,  that  nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  than  to 
combine  the  pusiUanirriity,  which  despairs  of  human  improve- 
ment, with  the  arrogance,  supercilious  contempt,  and  boisterous 
anger,  which  have  no  pretensions  to  pardon,  except  as  the  over- 
flowing of  ardent  anticipation  and  enthusiastic  faith.    And  finally^ 
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and  above  all,  let  it  be  remembered  by  both  parties,  and  in- 
deed by  controversialists  on  all  subjects,  that  every  speculative 
error  which  boasts  a  multitude  of  advocates,  h^iS  i:.s  golden  as 
well  as  its  dark  side  ;  that  there  is  always  some  truth  connected 
with  it,  the  exclusive  attention  to  which  has  misled  the  under- 
standing-, some  moral  beauty  which  has  given  it  charms  for  the 
heart.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  assailant  of  an  error  can 
reasonably  hope  to  be  listened  to  by  its  advocates,  who  has  nol 
proved  to  them  that  he  has  seen  the  disputed  subject  in  the  same 
point  of  view,  and  is  capable  of  contemplating  it  with  the  same 
feelings  as  themselves  ;  for  why  should  we  abandon  a  cause  at 
the  persuasions  of  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  have 
attached  us  to  it  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  write,  however 
ably,  merely  to  convince  those  who  are  already  convinced,  dis- 
plays but  the  courage  of  a  boaster ;  and  in  any  subject  to  rail 
against  the  evil  before  we  have  inquired  for  the  good,  and  to  ex- 
asperate the  passions  of  those  who  think  with  us,  by  caricaturing 
the  opinions  and  blackening  the  motives  of  our  antagonists,  is  to 
make  the  understanding  the  pander  of  the  passions ;  and  even 
though  we  should  have  defended  the  right  cause,  to  gain  for  our- 
selves ultimately  from  the  good  and  wise  no  other  praise  than  the 
supreme  Judge  awarded  to  the  friends  of  Job  lor  their  partial 
and  uncharitable  defence  of  his  justice  :  My  ivrath  is  kindled 
agai?isi  you,  for  ye  liave  not  spokeyi  of  me  the  thing  that  is 
right.* 

•  Job  xlii.  I.—Ed. 
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ON  THE  VULGAR  ERROES    RESPECTIXG  TAXES  AJSTD 

TAXATION. 

'Oizep  yap  ol  rug  h/x^7.ELg  dijpu/ievoi  TreTcovdag' 
'Orav  fiEV  7]  /uuvTj  Kara^j],  /Mfii3u.vov(Jiv  ov6hf 
'Edv  6'  uvcj  re  Kal  kutu  tov  (36pf3opov  kvkuolv, 
Alpoi'Cf  Kal  cv  2.afij3dveic,  tjv  tt/v  'h6?uv  rapdrryg* 

It  is  with  you  as  with  those  that  are  hunting  for  eels.  While  the  pond  is 
clear  and  settled,  they  take  nothing ;  but  if  they  stir  up  the  mud  high  and 
low,  then  they  bring  up  the  fish : — and  you  succeed  only  as  far  as  you  can 
set  the  state  in  tumult  and  confusion. 

In  a  passage  in  the  last  essay,  I  referred  to  the  second  part  of 
the  "Rights  of  Man,"  in  which  Paine  assures  his  readers  that 
their  poverty  is  the  consequence  of  taxation  :  that  taxes  are  ren- 
dered necessary  only  by  wars  and  state  corruption ;  that  war  and 
corruption  are  entirely  owing  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  that 
by  a  revolution  and  a  brotherly  alliance  with  the  French  repub- 
hc,  our  land  and  sea  forces,  our  revenue  officers,  and  three  fourths 
of  our  pensioners,  placemen,  and  other  functionaries,  wo'jld  be 
rendered  superfluous  ;  and  that  a  small  part  of  the  expens;«  thus 
saved,  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  infirm, 
and  the  aged,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Would  to  God  taat  this 
infamous  mode  of  misleading  and  flattering  the  lower  clanaes  were 
confined  to  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  I  But  how  oft  n  do  wo 
hear,  even  from  the  mouths  of  our  parliamentary  advojates  for 
popularity,  the  taxes  stated  as  so  much  money  actually  lost  to  the 
people  ;  and  a  nation  in  debt  represented  as  the  same  both  in 
kind  and  consequences,  as  an  individual  tradesman  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy  I  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  these  men  should  be 
themselves  deceived ;  that  they  should  be  so  ignorant  of  history 
aa  not  to  know  that  the  freest  nations,  being  at  the  same  time 
*  Aiistoph.     Equites,  v.  864,  <tc. — Ed. 
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commercial,  have  been  at  all  times  the  most  heavily  taxed  :  oi 
so  void  of  common  sense  as  not  to  sec  that  there  is  no  analogy  ir 
the  case  of  a  tradesman  and  his  creditors,  to  a  nation  indebted 
to  itself  Surely,  a  much  fairer  instance  would  be  that  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  playing  cards  at  the  same  table  against  each 
other,  where  what  the  one  loses  the  other  gains.  Taxes  may  be 
indeed,  and  often  are,  injurious  to  a  country :  at  no  time,  how- 
*^ver,  from  their  amount  merely,  but  from  the  time  or  injudicious 
mode  in  which  they  are  raised.  A  great  statesman,  lately  de- 
ceased, in  one  of  his  anti-ministerial  harangues  against  some  pro- 
posed impost,  said, — '  the  nation  has  been  already  bled  in  ever}' 
vein,  and  is  faint  with  loss  of  blood.'  This  blood,  however,  Avas 
circulating  in  the  mean  time  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  and  what  was  received  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart  was 
instantly  sent  out  again  at  the  other  portal.  Had  he  wanted  a 
metaphor  to  convey  the  possible  injuries  of  taxation,  he  might 
have  found  one  less  opposite  to  the  fact,  in  the  known  disease  of 
aneurism,  or  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  particular  vessels,  by  a  dis- 
proportionate accumulation  of  blood  in  them,  which  sometimes 
occurs  when  the  circulation  has  been  suddenly  and  violently 
changed,  and  causes  helplessness,  or  even  mortal  stagnation, 
though  the  total  quantity  of  blood  remains  the  same  in  the  sys- 
tem at  large. 

But  a  fuller  and  fairer  symbol  of  taxation,  both  in  its  possible 
good  and  evil  efiects,  is  to  be  found  in  the  evaporation  of  waters 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  sun  may  draw  up  the  mois- 
ture from  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  ocean,  to  be  given  back 
in  genial  showers  to  the  garden,  the  pasture,  and  the  corn-field  ; 
but  it  may  likewise  force  away  the  moisture  from  the  fields  of 
tillage,  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant  pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or 
the  unprofitable  sand-waste.  The  gardens  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope supply,  perhaps,  a  not  less  apt  illustration  of  a  system  of 
finance  judiciously  conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  reservoirs 
would  represent  the  capital  of  a  nation,  and  the  hundred  rills 
hourly  varying  their  channels  and  directions  under  the  gardener's 
spade,  give  a  pleasing  image  of  the  dispersion  of  that  capital 
through  the  whole  population,  by  the  joint  effect  of  taxation  and 
trade.  For  taxation  itself  is  a  part  of  commerce,  and  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  great  manufacturing  house, 
carr}'ing  on  in  different  places,  by  means  of  its  partners  and  over- 
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seers,  the  trades  of  the  ship-builder,  the  clothier,  the  iron-founder, 
and  the  like. 

There  are  so  many  real  evils,  so  many  just  causes  of  complaint 
in  the  constitution  and  administration  of  governments,  our  own 
not  excepted,  that  it  becomes  the  imperious  duty  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  countr}^  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the 
feelings  and  efforts  of  his  compatriots  from  losing  themselves  on 
a  wrong  scent.  Whether  a  system  of  taxation  is  injurious  or 
beneficial  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  known,  not  by  the  amount  of 
the  sum  taken  from  each  individual,  but  by  that  which  remains 
behind.  A  war  will  doubtless  cause  a  stagnation  of  certain 
branches  of  trade,  and  severe  temporary  distress  in  the  places 
where  those  branches  are  carried  on ;  but  are  not  the  same  ef- 
fects produced  in  time  of  peace  by  prohibitory  edicts  and  com- 
mercial regulations  of  foreign  powers,  or  by  new  rivals  with  su- 
perior advantages  in  other  countries,  or  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  ?  Bristol  has,  doubtless,  been  injured  by  the  rapid  pros- 
perity of  Liverpool  and  its  superior  spirit  of  enterprise  ;  and  the 
vast  machines  of  Lancashire  have  overwhelmed  and  rendered 
hopeless  the  domestic  industry  of  females  in  the  cottages  and 
small  farm-houses  of  "Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  But  if 
peace  has  its  stagnation  as  well  as  war,  does  not  war  create  or 
re-enliven  numerous  branches  of  industry  as  well  as  peace  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact,  that  not  only  our  own  military  and  naval  forces, 
but  even  a  part  of  those  of  our  enemy  are  armed  and  clothed  by 
British  manufacturers  ?  It  can  not  be  doubted,  that  the  whole 
of  our  immense  military  force  is  better  and  more  expensively 
clothed,  and  both  these  and  our  sailors  better  fed  than  the  same 
persons  would  be  in  their  individual  capacities  :  and  this  forms 
one  of  the  real  expenses  of  war.  Not,  I  say,  that  so  much  more 
money  is  raised,  but  that  so  much  more  of  the  means  of  comfbvt- 
able  existence  are  consumed,  than  would  otherwise  have  be»*n. 
But  does  not  this,  like  all  other  luxury,  act  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
producing  classes,  and  this  in  the  most  useful  manner,  and  on  the 
most  important  branches  of  production,  on  the  tiller,  on  the  gra- 
zier, the  clothier  and  the  maker  of  arms  ?  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, is  it  possible  that  the  receipts  from  the  property  tax  should 
have  increased,  instead  of  decreased,  notwithstanding  all  the  rage 
of  our  enemy  ? 

Surely,  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  such  a  trib* 
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ale  of  admiration  paid  by  one  power  to  another,  as  Buc  iaparte 
witliin  the  hist  lew  years  has  paid  to  the  British  empire.  \Yitk 
all  the  natural  and  artificial  powers  of  almost  the  Avhole  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  with  all  the  fences  and  obstacles  of  all  public 
and  private  morality  broken  down  before  him,  with  a  mif^hty 
empire  of  fifty  millions  of  men,  nearly  two  thirds  of  whom  speak 
the  same  laiiguaj^e,  and  are  as  it  were  fused  together  by  the  in- 
tensest  nationality  ;  M'ith  this  mighty  and  swarming  empire,  or- 
ganized in  all  its  parts  of  war,  and  forming  one  )iuge  camp,  and 
himself  combining  in  his  OAvn  person  the  two-fold  power  of  mon- 
arch and  commander-in-chief; — with  all  these  advantages,  with 
all  these  stupendous  instriiments  and  inexhaustible  resources  of 
oflence,  this  mighty  being  finds  himself  imprisoned  by  the  enemy 
whom  he  most  hates,  and  would  fain  despise,  insulted  by  every 
wave  that  breaks  upon  his  shores,  and  condemned  to  behold  his 
vast  flotillas  as  worthless  and  idle  as  the  sea-weed  that  rots 
around  their  keels  I  After  years  of  haughty  menace  and  expen- 
sive preparations  for  the  invasion  of  an  island,  the  trees  and  build- 
ings of  which  are  visible  from  !he  roofs  of  his  naval  store-houses, 
he  is  at  length  compelled  to  make  open  confession,  that  he  pos- 
sesses one  mean  only  of  ruining  Great  Britain.  And  what  is  it  ? 
The  ruin  of  his  own  enslaved  subjects.  To  undermine  the  re- 
sources of  one  enemy,  he  reduces  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the 
wretched  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  wide  diffusions  of  trade 
and  commerce,  deprives  its  inhabitants  of  comforts  and  advan- 
tages to  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  for  more  than  a 
centur)'  habituated,  and  thus  destroys,  as  far  as  his  power  ex- 
tends, a  principal  source  of  civilization,  the  origin  of  a  middle 
class  throughout  Christendom,  and  with  it  the  true  balance  of 
society,  the  parent  of  international  law,  the  foster-nurse  of  gen- 
eral humanity,  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one,  the  main  principle  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  by  which  the  nations  were  rapidly, 
though  insensibly,  drawn  together  into  one  system,  and  by  which 
alone  thev  could  combine  the  manifold  blessings  of  distinct  char- 
acter and  national  independence,  with  the  needful  stimulation 
and  general  influences  of  intercommunity,  and  be  virtually  uni- 
ted, without  being  crushed  together  by  conquest,  in  (rder  to 
waste  away  under  the  tabes  and  slow  putrefaction  of  a  universal 
monarchy.     This  boasted  pacificator  of  the  world,  this  earthly 
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Provideiico,*  as  his  Roman  Catholic  bishops  blasphemously  call 
him,  professes  to  entertain  no  hope  of  purchasing  the  destruction 
of  Gieat  Britain  at  a  less  price  than  that  of  the  barbarism  of  all 
Europe.  By  the  ordinary  war  of  government  against  govern- 
ment, fleets  against  fleets,  and  armies  against  armies,  he  could 
ofi^ect  nothing.  His  fleets  might  as  well  have  been  built  at  his 
©wn  expense  in  our  dockyards,  as  tribute  offerings  to  the  masters 
f  the  ocean  :  whilst  his  army  of  England  lay  encamped  on  liis 
coasts  like  wolves  baying  the  moon  I 

Delightful  to  humane  and  contemplative  minds  was  the  idea 
of  coimtless  individual  efforts  working  together  by  a  common  in- 
stinct and  to  a  common  object,  under  the  protection  of  an  unwrit- 
ten code  of  religion,  pliilosophy,  and  common  interest,  which  made 
peace  and  brotherhood  co-exist  with  the  most  active  hostility. 
Kot  in  the  untamed  plains  of  Tartary,  but  in  the  ver}^  bosom  of 
civilization,  and  himself  indebted  to  its  fostering  care  for  his  own 
education  and  for  all  the  means  of  his  elevation  and  power,  did 
this  genuine  offspring  of  the  old  serpent  warm  himself  into  the 
fiend-like  resolve  of  waging  war  against  mankind  and  the  quiet 
growth  of  the  world's  improvement — in  an  emphatic  sense  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  By  these  means  only  he  deems  Great 
Britain  assailable, — a  strong  presumption,  that  our  prosperity  is 
built  on  the  common  interest  of  mankind  ; — this  he  acknowledges 
to  be  his  only  hope — and  in  this  hope  he  has  been  utterly  baffled. 

To  what  then  do  we  owe  our  strength  and  our  immunity  ?  To 
the  sovereignty  of  law, — the  incorruptness  of  its  administration, — 
our  national  church, — our  religious  sects, — the  purity,  or  at  least 
the  decorum,  of  private  morals,  and  the  independence,  activity, 
and  weight,  of  public  opinion  ? — These  and  similar  advantages 
are  doubtless  the  materials  of  the  fortress,  but  what  has  been  the 
cement  ?  What  has  bound  them  together  ?  What  has  rendered 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  indeed 
and  with  more  than  metaphorical  propriety,  a  body  politic, — our 

*  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  there  is  something  far  more  shocking 
in  Buonaparte's  pretensions  to  the  gracious  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler, than  in  his  most  remorseless  cruelties.  There  is  a  sort  of  wild  gran- 
deur, not  ungratifying  to  the  imagination,  in  the  answer  of  Timur  Khan  to 
one  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  inhumanity  of  his  devastations :  air 
mehominan  putas,  et  n on  pot i us  irnin  J)ii  iii  tcrrh  arfentem  ob  perniciem 
humani  (jenerhf  Why  do  you  deem  me  a  man,  and  not  rather  the  incar 
nate  wrath  of  God  acting  on  the  earth  for  the  ruin  of  mankind  ? 
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roadu,  rivers,  and  canals  being  so  truly  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves,  of  the  state,  that  every  pulse  in  the  metropolis  produces 
a  correspondent  pulsation  in  the  remotest  village  on  its  extreme 
shores  ?  What  made  the  stoppage  of  the  national  bank  the  con- 
versation of  a  day  without  causing  one  irregular  throb,  or  the 
stagnation  of  the  commercial  current,  in  the  minutest  vessel  ?  1 
answer  without  hesitation,  that  the  cause  and  mother  principle 
of  this  nnexampled  confidence,  of  this  system  of  credit,  which  is 
as  much  stronger  than  mere  positive  possessions,  as  the  soul  of 
man  is  than  his  body,  or  as  the  ibrce  of  a  mighty  mass  in  free 
motion,  than  the  pressure  of  its  separate  component  parts  in  a 
state  of  rest — the  main  cause  of  this,  I  say,  has  been  our  national 
debt.  What  its  injurious  effects  on  the  literature,  the  morals, 
and  religious  principles  of  this  countr}%  have  been,  I  shall  here- 
after develop  with  the  same  boldness.  But  as  to  our  political 
strength  and  circumstantial  prosperity,  it  is  the  national  debt 
which  has  wedded  in  indissoluble  union  all  the  interests  of  the 
state,  the  landed  with  the  commercial,  and  the  man  of  independ- 
ent fortune  with  the  stirring  tradesman  and  reposing  annuitant. 
It  is  the  national  debt,  which,  by  the  rapid  nominal  rise  in  the 
value  of  things,  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  to  retain  their  own  former  comforts  without  joining 
in  the  common  industry,  and  adding  to  the  stock  of  national  pro- 
duce ;  which  thus  first  necessitates  a  general  activity  and  then 
by  the  immediate  and  ample  credit,  which  is  never  wanting  to 
him,  who  has  any  object  on  which  his  activity  can  employ  itself, 
gives  each  man  the  means  not  only  of  preserving  but  of  increas- 
ing and  multiplying  all  his  former  enjoyments,  and  all  the  sym- 
bols of  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born.  It  is  this  which  has 
planted  the  naked  hills  and  inclosed  the  bleak  wastes  in  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  not  less  than  in  the  wealthier  districts  of  South 
Britain  :  it  is  this,  which,  leaving  all  the  other  causes  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  fervor  undiminished  and  uninjured,  has  added 
to  our  publia  duties  the  same  feeling  of  necessity,  the  same  sense 
of  immediate  self-interest,  which  in  other  countries  actuates  the 
members  of  a  single  family  in  their  conduct  toward  each  other. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  happened  to  be  on  a  visit 
■with  a  friei.i,  in  a  small  market-town*  in  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, Avhc^;  one  of  the  company  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
♦  Nethpv  Stowev. — Ed. 
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weight  of  taxes  and  the  consequent  hardness  of  the  times,  i 
answered,  that  if  the  taxes  were  a  real  weight,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  their  amount,  we  must  have  been  ruined  long  ago :  for 
Mr.  Hume,  who  had  proceeded,  as  on  a  self-evident  axiom,  on 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  debt  ot"  a  nation  was  the  same  as  the 
debt  of  an  indiA'idual,  had  declared  our  ruin  arithmetically  de- 
monstrable, if  the  national  debt  increased  beyond  a  certain  sum 
i>ince  his  time  it  has  more  than  quintupled  that  sum,  and  yet — 
True,  answered  my  friend,  but  the  principle  might  be  right, 
though  he  might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  time.  But  still,  I 
rejoined,  if  the  principle  were  right,  the  nearer  we  came  to  that 
given  point,  and  the  greater  and  the  more  active  the  pernicious 
cause  became,  the  more  manifest  would  its  effects  be.  We  might 
not  be  absolutely  ruined,  but  our  embarrassments  would  increase 
in  some  proportion  to  their  cause.  AYhereas  instead  of  being 
poorer  and  poorer,  we  are  richer  and  richer.  Will  any  man  in 
his  senses  contend,  that  the  actual  labor  and  produce  of  the 
countr}'  has  not  only  been  decupled  Avithin  half  a  century,  but  in 
creased  so  prodigiously  beyond  that  decuple  as  to  make  six  hun- 
dred millions  a  less  weight  to  us  than  fifty  millions  were  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers  ?  But  if  it  really  be  so,  to  what  can  we 
attribute  this  stupendous  progression  of  national  improvement, 
but  to  that  system  of  credit  and  paper  currency,  of  which  the  na- 
tional debt  is  both  the  reservoir  and  the  water- works  ?  A  con- 
stant cause  should  have  constant  effects ;  but  if  you  deem  that 
this  is  some  anomaly,  some  strange  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
explain  its  mode  of  operation,  make  it  comprehensible,  how  a 
cause  acting  on  a  whole  nation  can  produce  a  regular  and  rapid 
increase  of  prosperity  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  all  at  once  pass 
from  an  angel  of  light  into  a  daemon  of  destruction  I  That  an  in- 
dividual house  may  live  more  and  more  luxuriously  upon  bor 
rowed  funds,  and  that  when  the  suspicions  of  the  creditors  are 
awakened,  and  their  patience  exhausted,  the  luxurious  spend- 
thrift may  all  at  once  exchange  his  palace  for  a  ^ison — this  1 
can  understand  perfectly:  for  1  understand,  whence  the  luxuries 
could  be  produced  for  the  consumption  of  the  individual  house, 
and  who  the  creditors  might  be,  and  that  it  might  be  both  their 
inclination  and  their  interest  to  demand  the  debt,  and  to  punish 
the  insolvent  debtor.  But  who  are  a  nation's  creditors  ?  The 
answer  is,  every  man  to  every  man.     Whose  possible  interest 
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could  it  be  cither  to  demand  the  principal,  or  to  refuse  his  share 
toward  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  ?      Not  the  merchant's  : 

for  he  would  but  provoke  a  crash  of  bankruptcy,  in  whicli  hia 

own  house  would  as  necessarily  be  included,  as  a  single  card  in 
a  house  of  cards.  Not  the  landholder's  ; — lor  in  the  general  de- 
struction of  all  credit,  how  could  he  obtain  payment  for  the  pro- 
duce of  his  estates  ?  Not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  he 
would  remain  the  undisturbed  possessor  in.  so  direful  a  concussion 

not  to  mention  that  on  him  must  fall  the  whole  weight  of  thfe 

public  necessities — not  to  mention,  that  from  the  merchant's 
credit  depends  the  ever-increasing  value  of  his  land  and  the 
readiest  means  of  improving  it.  Neither  could  it  be  the  laborer's 
interest ; — for  he  must  be  cither  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  lie 
like  the  fish  in  the  bed  of  a  river  from  which  the  water  has  been 
diverted,  or  have  the  value  of  his  labor  reduced  to  nothing  by  the 
irruption  of  eager  competitors.  But  least  of  all  could  it  be  the 
wish  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  which  must  needs  perish  or  be  sus- 
pended, either  by  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  or  by  the  absolute 
power,  with  which  the  government  must  be  invested,  in  order  to 
prevent  them.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  men  desperate 
from  guilt  or  debt,  or  mad  with  the  blackest  ambition,  there  is 
no  class  or  description  of  men  w^ho  can  have  the  least  interest  in 
producing  or  permitting  a  bankruptcy. 

If  then,  neither  experience  has  acquainted  us  with  any  na 
tional  impoverishment  or  embarrassment  from  the  increase  of 
national  debt,  nor  theoiy  renders  such  eflbrts  comprehensible  ;— 
for  the  predictions  of  Hume  went  on  the  false  assumption,  that  a 
part  only  of  the  nation  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  credit ; — on  what  authority  are  we  to  ground  our  appre- 
hensions ?  Does  history  record  a  single  nation,  in  whicli  rela 
tively  to  taxation  there  were  no  privileged  or  exempted  classes, 
in  which  there  were  no  compulsoiy  prices  of  labor,  and  in  which 
the  interests  of  all  the  different  classes  and  all  the  different  dis- 
tricts, were  mutually  dependent  and  vitally  co-organized,  as  in 
Great  Britain, — has  history,  I  say,  recorded  a  single  instance  of 
such  a  nation  being  ruined  or  dissolved  by  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion ?  In  France  there  was  no  public  credit,  no  communion  of 
interests;  its  unprincipled  government  and  the  productive  and 
taxable  classes,  were  as  two  individuals  with  separate  interests 
Its  bankruptcy  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  sufficiently  com- 
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preliensible.  Yet  the  cahiers,  or  the  instructions  and  complaints 
sent  to  the  National  Assembly,  from  the  towns  and  provinces  of 
France,  an  immense  mass  of  documents  indeed,  but  without  ex- 
amination and  patient  perusal  of  which,  no  man  is  entitled  to 
WTite  a  histon,'  of  the  French  revolution, — these  proved,  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  amount  of  the  taxes  was  one  only,  and 
that  a  subordinate  cause,  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  In- 
deed, if  the  amount  of  the  taxes  could  be  disjoined  from  the  mode 
of  raising  them,  it  might  be  fairly  denied  to  have  been  a  cause  at 
all.  Holland  was  taxed  as  heavily  and  as  equally  as  ourselves  ; 
but  was  it  by  taxation  that  Holland  was  reduced  to  its  present 


miseries 


? 


The  mode  in  which  taxes  are  supposed  to  act  on  the  market- 
ableness  of  our  manufactures  in  foreign  marts,  I  shall  examine 
on  some  future  occasion,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  than  has  been  hitherto  done,  to  my  appre- 
hension at  least,  the  real  mode  in  which  taxes  act,  and  how  and 
why,  and  to  what  extent,  they  affect  the  wealth,  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent exigency,  when  the  safety  of  the  nation  depends,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  sense  which  the  people  at  large  have  of  the  com- 
parative excellences  of  the  laws  and  government,  and  on  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  legislators  and  enlightened  classes  in 
detecting,  exposing,  and  removing  its  many  particular  abuses 
and  corruptions  on  the  other,  right  views  on  this  subject  of  taxa- 
tion are  of  such  especial  importance ;  and  I  have  besides  in  my 
inmost  nature  such  a  loathing  of  factious  falsehoods  and  mob- 
sycophancy,  that  is,  the  flattering  of  the  multitude  by  informing 
against  their  betters  ; — that  I  can  not  but  revert  to  that  point  of 
the  subject  from  which  1  began,  namely,  that  the  weight  of  taxes 
is  to  be  calculated  not  by  what  is  paid,  but  by  what  is  left. 
What  matters  it  to  a  man,  that  he  pays  six  times  more  taxes 
than  his  father  did,  if,  notwithstanding,  he  with  the  same  por- 
tion of  exertion  enjoys  twice  the  comforts  which  his  father  did? 
Now  this  I  affirm  to  be  the  case  in  general,  throughout  England, 
a<  cording  to  all  the  facts  which  1  have  collected  during  an  ex- 
amination of  years,  wherever  I  have  travelled,  and  v/hercver  1 
hive  been  resident.  I  do  not  speak  of  Ireland,  or  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  :  and  if  I  may  trust  to  what  I  myself  saw  and  heard 
there,  I  miist  even  except  th*    Highlands.     In  the  conversatior. 
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which  I  have  spoken  of  as  takinj^  place  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  by  the  assistance  of  one  or  other  of  the  company,  we 
went  through  every  family  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and 
my  assertion  was  found  completely  accurate,  though  the  place 
had  no  one  advantage  over  others,  and  many  disadvantages, — 
that  heavy  one  in  particular,  the  non-residence  and  frequent 
change  of  its  rectors, — the  living  being  always  given  to  one  of 
the  canons  of  Windsor,  and  resigned  on  the  acceptance  o*"  better 
preferment.  It  was  even  asserted,  and  not  only  asserted  but 
proved,  by  my  friend,*  who  has  from  his  earliest  youth  devoted 
a  strong  original  understanding,  and  a  heart  warm  and  benevo- 
lent even  to  enthusiasm,  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  labor- 
ing class,  that  every  sober  laborer,  in  that  part  of  England  at 
least,  who  should  not  marry  till  thirty,  miglit,  without  any  hard- 
ship or  extreme  sell-denial,  commence  housekeeping  at  that  age, 
with  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  belonging 
to  him.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  on  seeing  this  essay,  my  friend 
will  communicate  to  me  the  proof  in  detail.  But  the  price  of 
labor  in  the  south-west  of  England  is  full  one  third  less  than  in 
the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  northern  counties.  What 
then  is  wanting  ?  Not  the  repeal  of  taxes,  but  the  increased  ac- 
tivity both  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  land,  in  securmg  the 
instruction  of  the  lower  classes.  A  system  of  education  is  want- 
ing, such  a  system  as  that  discovered,  and  to  the  blessings  of 
thousands  realized,  by  Dr.  Bell,  which  I  never  am,  or  can  be, 
weary  of  praising,  while  my  heart  retains  any  spark  of  regard 
for  human  nature,  or  of  reverence  for  human  virtue  , — a  system, 
by  which  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  knowledge,  the  best  vir- 
tues and  most  useful  qualities  of  the  moral  character  are  awa- 
kened, developed,  and  formed  into  habits.  Were  there  a  Bishop 
of  Durham — no  matter  whether  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  lord — 
in  every  county  or  half-county,  and  a  clergyman  enlightened  with 
the  views,  and  animated  with  the  spirit,  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  every 
parish,  we  might  bid  defiance  to  the  present  weight  of  taxes, 
and  boldly  challenge  the  whole  world  to  show  a  peasantry  an 
well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  English,  or  with  equal  chances  of 
improving  their  situation,  and  of  securing  an  old  age  of  reposa 
and  comfort  to  a  life  of  cheerful  industry. 

1  will  add  one  other  anecdote,  as  it  demonstrates  incontrovei- 

*  Thomas  Foole.—ErL 
VOL.  II.  1^ 
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tibly  the  error  of  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  taxes  make  thinrjs 
really  dear,  taking  in  the  whole  of  a  man's  expenditure.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  passed  some  years  in  America,  was  questioned 
by  an  American  tradesman,  in  one  of  their  cities  of  the  second 
class,  concerning  the  names  and  number  of  our  taxes  and  rates. 
The  answer  seemed  perfectly  to  astound  him :  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  How  is  it  possible  that  men  can  live  in  such  a  country  ?  In 
this  land  of  liberty  we  never  see  the  face  of  a  tax-gatherer,  nor 
hear  of  a  duty,  except  in  our  sea-ports."  My  friend,  who  was 
perfect  master  of  the  question,  made  semblance  of  turning  off  the 
conversation  to  another  subject:  and  then,  without  any  apparent 
reference  to  the  former  topic,  asked  the  American,  for  what  sum 
he  thought  a  man  could  live  in  such  and  such  a  style,  with  so 
many  servants,  in  a  house  of  such  dimensions  and  such  a  situa- 
tion (still  keeping  in  his  mind  the  situation  of  a  thriving  and 
respectable  shopkeeper  and  honseholder  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land), first  supposing  him  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
and  then  in  some  town  of  secondary  iraportance.  Having  re- 
ceived a  detailed  answer  to  these  questions,  he  proceeded  to  con- 
vince the  American,  that  notwithstanding  all  our  taxes,  a  man 
might  live  in  the  same  style,  but  with  incomparably  greater 
comforts,  on  the  same  income  in  London  as  in  New  York,  and  on 
a  considerably  less  income  in  Exeter  or  Bristol,  than  in  any 
American  provincial  town  of  the  same  relative  importance.  It 
would  be  insulting  my  readers  to  discuss  on  how  much  less  a 
person  may  vegetate  or  brutalize  in  the  back  settlements  of  th« 
republic,  than  he  could  live  as  a  man,  as  a  rational  and  social 
being,  in  an  English  village ;  and  it  would  be  wasting  timo  to 
inform  him,  that  where  men  are  comparatively  few,  and  nnoe- 
cupied  land  is  in  inexhaustible  abundance,  the  laborer  and  com- 
mon mechanic  must  needs  receive — not  only  nominally,  but  really 
— higher  wages  than  in  a  populous  and  fully  occupied  country. 
But  that  the  American  laborer  is  therefore  happier,  or  even  in 
possession  of  more  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  than  a  sober 
or  industrious  English  laborer  or  mechanic,  remains  to  be  proved. 
In  conducting  the  comparison,  we  must  now  however  exclude  the 
operation  of  moral  causes,  when  these  causes  are  not  accidental, 
but  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  government  and  societ3%  Tliis  being  the  case,  take  away 
from  the  American's  wages  all  the  taxes  which  his  insolence, 
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Bioth,  and  attachment  to  spirituous  liquors  impose  on  ]iim,  and 
judge  of  the  remainder  by  his  liousc,  his  household  turniture,  and 
utensils — and  if  I  liave  not  been  grievously  deceived  by  those 
whose  veracity  and  good  sense  I  have  found  unquestionable  in  all 
other  respects,  the  cottage  of  an  honest  English  husbandman,  in 
the  service  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  farmer,  who  is  paid  lor 
his  labor  at  the  price  usual  in  Yorkshire  or  Northumberland, 
■would  m  the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  who  had 
Been  a  true  account  of  America,  make  no  impressions  favorable 
lo  emigration.  This,  however,  I  confess,  is  a  balance  of  morals 
rather  than  of  circumstances  :  it  proves,  however,  that  where 
foresight  and  good  morals  exist,  the  taxes  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  industrious  man's  comforts. 

Dr.  Price  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  English  nation, 
— for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  fancy  of  our  calamitous  situa- 
tion is  a  sort  of  necessary  sauce  without  which  our  real  prosper 
ity  would  become  insipid  to  us — Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed  the 
country  with  pretended  proofs  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state 
of  depopulation  ; — that  England  at  the  Revolution  had  been, 
Heaven  knows  how  much  more  populous  ;  and  that  in  Q,ueen 
Elizabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Reformation,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  England,  might  have  been  greater  than  even  at 
the  Revolution.  My  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  un- 
commonly clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book  of  the 
worthy  doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned  of  the  pompous 
cenotaph  in  which  the  effigy  of  the  still  living  and  bustling  Eng- 
lish prosperity  lay  interred.  And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was 
the  doctor's  book  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  to  the  Novembei 
mood  of  what  is  called  the  public,  that  Mr.  AYales's  pamphlet, 
though  a  master-piece  of  perspicacity  as  well  as  perspicuity,  was 
scarcely  heard  of.  This  tendency  to  political  nightmares  in  our 
countrymen,  reminds  me  of  a  superstition,  or  rather  nervous  dis- 
ease, not  uncommon  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which  men, 
though  broad  awake,  imagine  they  see  themselves  lying  dead  at 
a  small  distance  from  them.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  ascer- 
taining the  population  of  the  empire  has  laid  forever  this  uneasy 
ghost  :  and  now,  forsooth,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from  the 
excess  of  population,  and  he  who  would  prevent  the  poor  from 
rotting  away  in  disease,  misery,  and  wickedness,  is  an  enemy  to 
his  country.     A  lately-deceased  miser,  of  immense  wealth,  is  re 
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ported  to  have  been  so  delighted  with  this  splendid  discover}',  as 
to  have  offered  a  handsome  annuity  to  the  author,  in  part  of  pay- 
ment for  this  new  and  welcome  piece  of  heart-armor.  This,  how 
ever,  we  may  deduce  lirom  the  fact  of  our  increased  population, 
that  if  clothing  and  food  had  actually  become  dearer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  of  procuring  them,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  as- 
cribe this  effect  to  increased  taxation,  as  to  attribute  the  scanti- 
ness of  fare,  at  a  pubUc  ordinar)^  to  the  landlord's  bill,  when 
twice  the  usual  number  of  guests  had  sat  down  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  dishes.  But  the  fact  is  notoriously  otherwise,  and  ever}' 
man  has  the  means  of  discovering  it  in  his  own  house  and  in 
that  of  his  neighbors,  provided  that  he  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  disturbing  forces  of  individual  vice  and  imprudence. 
If  this  be  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  our  literary 
demagogues,  whether  a  lie,  for  the  purposes  of  creating  public 
disunion  and  dejection,  is  not  as  much  a  lie,  as  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  discord  among  individuals.  I  entreat  my  readers 
to  recollect,  that  the  present  question  does  not  concern  the  effects 
of  taxation  on  the  public  independence  and  on  the  supposed  bal- 
ance of  the  three  constitutional  powers,  from  which  said  balance, 
as  M'ell  as  from  the  balance  of  trade,  I  own,  1  have  never  been 
able  to  elicit  one  ray  of  common  sense.  That  the  nature  of  our 
constitution  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  funding  system,  I  do 
not  deny  ; — ^^hcther  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  whole,  will  form 
part  of  my  essay  on  the  British  constitution  as  it  actually  exists. 

There  are  many  and  great  pubhc  evils,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
lamented,  some  of  which  may,  and  ought  to,  be  removed,  and 
none  of  which  can  consistently  with  wisdom  or  honesty  be  kept 
concealed  from  the  public.  As  far  as  these  originate  in  false 
principles,  or  in  the  contempt  or  neglect  of  right  ones,  and  as  such 
belonging  to  the  plan  of  The  Friend,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make 
known  my  opinions  concerning  them,  with  the  same  fearless  sim- 
plicity with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the  errors  of  dis- 
ccntent  and  the  artifices  of  faction.  But  for  the  very  reason  that 
there  are  great  evils,  the  more  does  it  behoove  us  not  to  open  out 
on  a  false  scent. 

I  will  conclude  this  essay  with  the  examination  of  an  article 
m  a  provincial  paper  of  a  recent  date,  which  is  now  lying  before 
me  ;  the  accidental  perusal  of  which  occasioned  the  whole  of  t lie 
preceding  remarks.     In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  mistake, 
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I  must  premise,  that  I  lutve  not  the  most  distant  intention  of  de- 
fendmg  the  plan  or  conduct  of  our  late  expeditions,  and  should  be 
grossly  calumniated  if  I  were  represented  as  an  advocate  for 
carelessness  or  prodigality  in  the  management  of  the  public  purse. 
The  public  money  may  or  may  not  have  been  culpably  wasted. 
I  confme  myself  entirely  to  the  general  falsehood  of  the  priiici})le 
in  the  article  here  cited  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  that  any  hopes  of 
reform  originating  in  such  notions,  must  end  in  disappointment 
and  public  mockery, 

"  ONLY  A  FEW  MILLIONS  I 

"  We  iiave  unfortunately  of  late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  lead  of 
millions  being  spent  in  one  expedition,  and  millions  being  spent  in  another, 
that  a  comparative  insignificance  is  attached  to  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
by  calling  it  only  a  few  millions.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
their  judgment  a  httle  improved  by  making  a  few  calculations,  like  those 
below,  on  the  millions  which  it  has  been  estimated  will  be  lost  to  the  nation 
by  the  late  expedition  to  Holland ;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  will  be  led  to 
reflect  on  the  many  millions  which  are  annually  expended  in  expeditions, 
which  have  ahnost  invariably  ended  in  absolute  loss. 

"  In  the  first  place,  with  less  money  than  it  cost  the  nation  to  take 
"SVulcheren,  ttc.  with  the  view  of  taking  or  destroyinp^  the  French  fleet  at 
Antwerp,  consisting  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  we  could  have  completely  built 
and  equipped,  ready  for  sea,  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail  of  the  Une. 

"  Or,  secondly,  a  new  town  could  be  built  in  every  county  of  England, 
and  each  town  consist  of  upwards  of  IQOO  substantial  houses  for  a  less  sum. 

"  Or,  thirdly,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  give  100/.  to  2000  poor  fami- 
lies in  every  county  in  England  and  "Wales. 

"Or,  fourthly,  it  would  be  more  than  suflficient  to  give  a  handsome 
marriage  portion  to  200,000  young  women,  who  probably,  if  they  had  even 
less  than  50/.  would  not  long  remain  unsoHcited  to  enter  the  happy  state. 

"  Or,  fifthly,  a  much  less  sum  would  enable  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
life  boat  in  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  provide  for  ten  or 
twelve  men  to  be  kept  in  constant  attendance  on  each;  and  100,000/.  could 
be  funded,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  appHed  in  premiums  to  those  who 
should  prove  to  be  particularly  active  in  saving  Hves  from  "WTccks,  <tc.  and 
to  provide  for  the  Avidows  and  children  of  those  men  who  may  accidentally 
lose  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

"This  interesting  appropriation  of  ten  millions  sterling,  may  lead  our 
readers  to  think  of  the  great  good  that  can  be  done  by  only  a  few  millions." 

The  exposure  of  this  calculation  will  require  btit  a  few  sen- 
tences. These  ten  millions  w?re  expended,  I  presume,  in  arms, 
artillery,  ammunition,  clothing,  provision,  and  the  like,  for  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  British  subjects  :  and  I  pre- 
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sume  that  all  these  consumables  were  produced  by,  and  pur 
chased  from,  other  British  subjects.  Now  during  the  building  of 
these  new  towns  for  a  thousand  inhabitants  each  in  every  county, 
or  the  distribution  of  the  hundred  pound  bank  notes  to  the  two 
thousand  poor  families,  were  the  industrious  ship-builders,  clothiers, 
charcoal-burners,  gunpowder-makers,  gmismiths,  cutlers,  cannon- 
fomiders,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  to  be  left  unemployed  and  starv'- 
inff  ; — or  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  to  have  remained  without 
food  and  raiment  ?  And  where  is  the  proof,  that  these  ten 
millions,  which,  observe,  all  remain  in  the  kingdom,  do  not  cir- 
culate as  beneficially  in  the  one  way  as  they  would  in  the  other  ? 
Which  is  better  ?  To  give  money  to  the  idle,  houses  to  those 
who  do  not  ask  for  them,  and  towns  to  counties  which  have 
already  perhaps  too  many,  or  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  indus- 
trious to  earn  their  bread,  and  to  the  enterprising  to  better  their 
circumstances,  and  perhaps  to  found  new  families  of  independent 
proprietors  ?  The  only  mode,  not  absolutely  absurd,  of  consider- 
ing the  subject,  would  be,  not  by  the  calculation  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, but  of  the  labor  of  which  the  money  is  a  symbol.  But 
then  the  question  would  be  removed  altogether  from  the  expedi- 
tion :  for  assuredly,  neither  the  armies  were  raised,  nor  the  fleets 
built  or  manned  for  the  sake  of  conquering  the  Isle  of  Walcheren, 
nor  would  a  single  regiment  have  been  disbanded,  nor  a  single 
sloop  paid  off,  though  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  had  never  existed. 
The  whole  dispute,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this  one  ques- 
tion :  whether  our  soldiers  and  sailors  would  not  be  better  em- 
ployed in  making  canals  for  instance,  or  cultivating  waste  lands, 
than  in  fighting  or  learning  to  fight ;  and  the  tradesman,  in 
making  gray  coats  instead  of  red  or  blue — and  ploughshares 
instead  of  arms.  "When  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  China  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  Chinese,  I  dare  not  positively  affirm  that 
it  would  be  better,  'VATien  the  fifteen  millions,  which  form  our 
present  population,  shall  have  attained  to  the  same  general  purity 
of  morals  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  governed  by  the  same 
admirable  discipline,  as  the  society  of  the  Friends,  I  doubt  not 
that  we  should  be  all  duakers  in  this  as  in  the  other  points  of 
their  moral  doctrine.  But  were  this  transfer  of  employment 
desirable,  is  it  practicable  at  present, — is  it  in  our  power  ?  These 
men  know,  that  it  is  not.  Wliat  then  does  all  their  reasoning 
amount  to?     Nonsense. 
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I  have  not  intentionally  either  hidden  or  disguised  the  truth,  like  an  ad 
voe^te  ashamed  of  his  client,  or  a  bribed  accomptant  who  falsities  the  quo- 
tient to  make  the  bankrupt's  ledgers  square  with  the  creditor's  inventory. 
My  conscience  forbids  the  use  of  falsehood  and  the  arts  of  concealment : 
and  were  it  otherwise,  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  system  which  has  pro- 
duced and  protected  so  great  prosperity,  can  not  stand  in  need  of  them.  If 
therefore  honesty  and  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  truth  be  the  things  you 
aim  at,  you  will  find  my  principles  suited  to  your  ends :  and  as  I  like  not 
the  democratic  forms,  so  am  I  not  fond  of  any  others  above  the  rest.  That 
a  succession  of  wise  and  godly  men  may  be  secured  to  the  nation  in  the 
liighest  power,  is  that  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  in  this  essay, 
which  if  you  will  read,  perhaps  you  may  see  the  error  of  those  principles 
which  have  led  you  into  errors  of  practice.  I  wrote  it  purposely  for  the 
use  of  the  multitude  of  well-meaning  people,  that  are  tempted  in  these 
times  to  usurp  authority  and  meddle  with  government  before  they  have 
any  call  from  duty  or  tolerable  understanding  of  its  principles.  I  never 
intended  it  for  learned  men  versed  in  politics ;  but  for  such  as  will  be  prao 
titioners  before  they  have  been  students. 

Baxter's  Holy  Commonwealth,  or  Political  Aphorisms. 

The  metaphysical,  or  as  I  have  proposed  to  call  them,  meta- 
pohtical  reasoning  hitherto  discussed,  belong  to  government  in 
the  abstract.  But  there  is  a  second  class  of  reasoners  who 
argue  for  a  change  in  our  government  from  former  usage,  and 
from  statutes  still  iii  force,  or  which  have  been  repealed, — so 
these  writers  affirm — either  through  a  corrujDt  influence,  or  to 
ward  off  temporary  hazard  or  inconvenience.  This  class,  which 
is  rendered  illustrious  by  the  names  of  many  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous patriots,  are  advocates  for  reform  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  They  wish  to  bring  back  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  a  certain  form,  which  they  affirm  it  to  have  once  pos- 
sessed ;  and  would  melt  the  bullion  anew  in  order  to  recast  it  in 
the  original  mould. 

The  answer  to  all  arguments  of  this  nature  is  obvious,  and  to 
•ny   understanding    appears   decisive.     These   reformers   assume 
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the  character  of  legislators  or  of  advisers  of  the  legislature,  not 
that  of  law  judges  or  of  appellants  to  courts  of  law.  Sundr) 
statutes  conceniiiig  the  rights  of  electors,  w^e  will  suppose, — still 
exist ;  so  likewise  do  sundry  statutes  on  other  subjects, — on 
witchcraft  for  instance* — which  change  of  circumstances  have 
rendered  obsolete,  or  increased  information  shown  to  be  absurd. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  expediency  of  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  them,  and  their  suitableness  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kingdom,  must  first  be  proved  ;  and  on  this 
proof  must  be  rested  all  rational  claims  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  statutes  that  have  not,  no  less  than  for  the  re-enacting  of 
those  that  have,  been  repealed.  If  the  authority  of  the  men 
who  first  enacted  the  laws  in  question,  is  to  weigh  with  us,  it 
must  be  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  wise  men.  But  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  laws  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  then  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  circumstances, 
under  which  those  laws  were  enacted,  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
other  circumstances  altogether  different,  and  in  some  instances 
opposite,  have  taken  their  place  ;  we  have  the  best  grounds  lor 
supposing,  that  if  the  men  were  now  alive,  they  M'ould  not  pass 
the  same  statute.;.  In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  statute  in- 
terpreted by  the  indention  of  the  legislator  would  aniud  the  letter 
of  it.  It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  that  by  ft.  rare  felicity  of  ac- 
cident the  same  law  may  apply  to  tvro  sets  of  circumstances. 
But  surely  the  presumption  is,  that  regulations  well  adapted  lor 
the  manners,  the  social  distinctions,  and  the  state  of  property,  of 
opinion,  and  of  external  relations  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  or  even  in  that  of  Edward  I.,  will  not  be  well  suited  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  J'or  in- 
stance :  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  and 
inferior  farmers  were  in  a  state  of  villenage,  when  Sussex  alone 
contained  seven  thousand,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  twelve  hundred, 
families  of  bondsmen,  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  that  every  free- 
man should  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation  personally  or  by 
his  representative.  An  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  16G0  con- 
iirmed  what  a  concurrence  of  causes  had  previously  tflected  : — 
eveiy  Englishman  is  now  born  free,  the  laws  of  the  land  are  the 
birtliright  of  every  native,   and  with    the   exception  of  a  few 

•  Repealed  now  ;  but  many  other  equally  obsolete  acts  remain  on  the 
•tatute  UM>k,  its  illustrutioas  of  the  piiiiciplc  in  the  text. — Ed. 
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honorary  privile<TC9   all   classes   obey    the   same  laws.*      Now, 
argues  one  of  our  political  writers,  it  being  made  the  constitution 
of  the  land  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  every  freeman  should 
have  a  vote,  and  all  En£rlishmcn  being  now  born  free,  therefore, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  land,  every  Englishman  has  now  a 
right  to  a  vote.     How  shall  we  reply  to  this  without  breach  of 
that  respect,  to  which  the  reasoner  at  least,  if  not  the  reasoning, 
is  entitled  ?     If  it  be  the  definition  of  a  pun,  that  it  is  the  con- 
fusion of  two  diflerent  meanings  under  the  same  or  some  similar 
sound,    we   might   almost  characterize   this   argument  as  being 
grounded  on  a  grave  pun.     Our  ancestors  established  the  right  of 
voting   in  a  particular  class  of  men,   forming  at  that  time  the 
middle  rank  of  society,  and  known  to  be  all  of  them,  or  almost 
all,  legal  proprietors — and  these  were  then  called  the  freemen  of 
England  :  therefore  they  established  it  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
society,  in  those  who  possess  no  property,  because  these  two  are 
now    called    by  the   same    name  I      Under    a    similar    pretext, 
grounded  on  the  same  precious  logic,  a  Mameluke  Bey  extorted 
a  large   contribution   from   the   Egyptian  Jews  :   "  These  books, 
the  Pentateuch,   are    authentic?"     "Yes!"     "Well,   the   debt 
then  is  acknowledged  : — and   now  the  receipt,  or  the  money,  or 
your  heads  I     The   Jews   borrowed   a  large   treasure  from  the 
Eg)'ptians  ;  but  you   are  the  Jews,  and  on  you,  therefore,  I  call 
for  the  re-payment."    Besides,  if  a  law  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
knoAvn   intention  of  its  makers,  the  Parliament  in  16G0,  which 
declared  all  natives  of  England  freemen,  but  neither  altered  nor 
meant  thereby  to  alter  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  election, 
did  to  all  intents  and  purposes  except  that  right  from  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  Englishmen,  as  Englishmen. 

A  moment's  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  every  single  stat- 
ute is  made  under  the  knowledge  of  all  the  other  laws,  with 
which  it  is  meant  to  co-exist,  and  by  which  its  action  is  to  be 

*  Tlie  reference  is  to  the  abolition  of  tlie  military  tenures  at  the  Rea- 
tora*;ion.  "  For  at  length  the  military  tenures,  with  all  their  heavy  ap- 
peudagei  (having  during  the  usurpation  been  discontinued)  were  destroyed 
at  one  blow  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  e.  24,  which  enacts  that  *  *  "  « 
all  sorts  of  tenures,  held  by  the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and 
common  socage;  save  only  tenures  in  frank-almoign,  <fcc.  A  statute,  which 
was  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  than  evoa 
¥iagna  chart  a  itself."     Bluckst.  Cumm.  II.  c.  5, — Ed. 
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modified  and  determined.  In  the  legislative  as  in  the  religion 
code  the  text  must  not  be  taken  without  the  context.  Now,  I 
think,  we  mav  safely  leave  it  to  the  reformers  themselves  to  make 
choice  between  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  EngUshmen 
at  present,  considered  as  one  sum  total,  and  those  of  our  ances 
tors  in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  considered  as  another,  on 
the  old  principle,  '  take  one  and  leave  the  other  ;  but  Avhichever 
you  take,  take  it  all  or  none."  Laws  seldom  become  obsolete  as 
long  as  they  are  both  useful  and  practicable ;  but  should  there 
be  an  exception  in  any  given  law,  there  is  no  other  way  of  reviv- 
ing its  validity  but  by  convmcing  the  existing  legislature  of  its 
undiminished  practicability  and  expedience  ;  wliich  in  all  essen- 
tial points  is  the  same  as  the  recommending  of  a  new  law.  And 
this  leads  me  to  the  third  class  of  the  advocates  of  reform,  those, 
namely,  who  leaving  ancient  statutes  to  lawyers  and  historians, 
and  universal  principles  with  the  demonstrable  deductions  from 
them  to  the  schools  of  logic,  mathematics,  theology,  and  ethics, 
rest  all  their  measures,  which  they  wish  to  see  adopted,  wholly 
on  their  expediency.  Consequently,  they  must  hold  themselves 
prepared  to  give  such  proof,  as  the  nature  of  comparative  expe- 
diency admits,  and  to  bring  forward  such  evidence,  as  experience 
and  the  logic  of  probability  can  supply,  that  the  plans  which 
they  recommend  for  adoption,  are  ; — first,  practicable  ;  secondly, 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances  ;  and  lastly,  necessary  or  at 
least  requisite,  and  such  as  will  enable  the  government  to  accom- 
plish more  perfectly  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  These 
are  the  three  indispensable  conditions  of  all  prudent  change,  the 
credentials,  with  which  wisdom  never  fails  to  furnish  her  public 
envoys.  Whoever  brings  forward  a  measure  that  combines  this 
threefold  excellence,  whether  in  the  cabinet,  the  senate,  or  by 
means  of  the  press,  merits  emphatically  the  title  of  a  patriotic 
statesman.  Neither  are  they  without  a  fair  claim  to  respectiiil 
attention  as  state-counsellors,  who  fully  aware  of  these  conditions, 
and  with  a  due  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  them,  employ 
their  time  and  talents  in  making  the  attempt.  An  imperfect 
plan  is  not  necessarily  a  useless  plan  :  and  in  a  complex  enigma 
the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not  always  shown  by  him  who  first  gives 
the  complete  solution.  The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant, 
when  he  has  the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on. 

Thus,  as  perspicuously  as  I  could,  I  have  exposed  the  ern> 
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iieous  principles  of  political  pliiloGophy,  and  pointed  out  the  one 
only  ground  on  which  the  constitution  ot"  governments  can  be 
either  condemned  or  justified  by  wise  men. 

If  I  interpret  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  branch  of  poli- 
tics which  relates  to  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  infusing 
new  life  into  our  legislature,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  talent 
and  wisdom  iu  the  cabinet,  will  shortly  occupy  the  public  atten- 
tion with  a  paramount  interest.  I  would  gladly,  therefore,  sug- 
gest the  proper  state  of  feeling,  and  the  right  preparatory  notions 
with  which  this  disquisition  should  be  entered  upon  :  and  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  effect  this  more  naturally,  than  by  relating 
the  facts  and  circumstances  which  influenced  my  own  mind.  I 
can  scarcely  be  accused  of  egotism,  as  in  the  communications  and 
conversations  which  I  am  about  to  mention  as  having  occurred  to 
me  during  my  residence  abroad,  I  am  no  otherwise  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  than  as  being  the  passive  receiver  or  auditor. 

To  examine  any  thing  wdsely,  two  conditions  are  requisite  * 
first,  a  distinct  notion  of  the  desirable  ends,  in  the  complete  ac 
complishment  of  which  would  consist  the  perfection  of  such  a 
thing,  or  its  ideal  excellence  ;  and,  secondly,  a  calm  and  kindly 
mode  of  feeling,  without  which  we  shall  hardly  fail  either  to 
overlook,  or  not  to  make  due  allowances  for,  the  circumstances 
which  prevent  these  ends  from  being  all  perfectly  realized  in  the 
particular  thing  which  we  are  to  examine.  For  instance,  we 
must  have  a  general  notion  what  a  man  can  be  and  ought  to  be, 
before  we  can  fitly  proceed  to  determine  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  any  one  individual.  For  the  examination  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, I  prepared  my  mind,  therefore,  by  a  short  catechism,  which 
I  shall  communicate  in  the  next  essay,  and  on  which  the  letter 
and  anecdotes  that  follow,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  found  an 
amusing,  if"  not  an  instructive,  commentary 
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Soii  potissimuin  pacto  felicein  ac  magnum  regem  se  fore  judicans  ;  non  <i 
}v.ani  plurbnis  sed  si  quam  optimis  imperct.  Proinde  pariim  esse  putat 
justh  prasidiis  regmuii  sv.iim  muniisse,  nisi  idem  viris  eruddione  juxla  ac 
vita  inteyritate  prexcellentibns  ditet  atque  honestet.  Nimirum  inteliigit  hccc 
dernum  esse  vera  regni  decora,  has  veras  opes:  hanc  veram  et  nullis  unqaam 
scBculis  cessnrajn  gloriam. — Erasmi  Poncherio,  Episc.  Parisien.  Epistola. 

Judging  that  he  "will  have  employed  the  most  effectual  means  of  being  a 
happy  and  powerf  .1  '.:iug,  not  by  governing  the  most  numerous  but  the 
most  moral  people.  He  deems  it  of  small  sufficiency  to  have  protected  the 
country  by  fleets  and  garrison,  unless  he  shall  at  the  same  time  enrich  and 
illustrate  it  -with  men  of  eminent  learning  and  sanctity.  For  these  verily 
he  conceives  to  be  the  true  ornaments  and  -wealth  of  his  kingdom, — these 
its  only  gecume  and  imperishable  glories. 

In  what  do  all  states  agree  ?  A  number  of  men — exert— 
powers — in  union.  Wherein  do  they  differ  ?  First,  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  powers.  One  state  possesses  ehemists, 
mechanists,  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  men  of  science ;  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace  ;  and  its  citizens  naturally  strong  and  of  habitual 
courage.  Another  state  may  possess  none  or  a  few  only  of  these, 
or  the  same  more  imperfectly.  Or  of  two  states  possessing  tho 
same  in  equal  perfection  the  one  is  more  populous  than  the  other, 
as  in  the  instance  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Secondly,  in  the 
more  or  less  perfect  union  of  these  powers.  Compare  Mr 
Leckie's  valuable  and  authentic  documents  respecting  the  state 
of  Sicily  with  the  preceding  essay  on  taxation.  Thirdly,  in  the 
greater  or  Jess  activity  of  exertion.  Think  of  the  papal  state 
and  its  silent  metropolis,  and  then  of  the  county  of  Lancaster 
and  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  What  is  the  con- 
dition indispensable  to  the  exertion  of  powers  in  union  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  ?  A  government.  What  are  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment ?  They  are  of  two  kinds,  negative  and  positive.  The 
negative  ends  ol  government  are  the  protection  of  life,  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  of  pro]>erty,  of  reputation,  and  of  religion,  irom 
foreign  and  from  domestic  attacks.      The  positive  ends  are  ;— 
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First,  to  make  tlie  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each  iiidi 
vulual : — Secondly,  tliat  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  liie  lie 
should  derive  from  the  union  and  division  of  labor  a  share  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  Avhich  humanize  and  ennoble  his  na- 
ture; and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  perfecting  himself  in 
his  own  branch  of  industry  by  having  those  things  which  lie 
needs  provided  ibr  him  by  others  among  his  fellow-citizens  ;  the 
tools  and  raw  or  manufactured  materials  necessary  lor  his  own 
employment  being  included.  I  knew  a  profound  mathematician 
in  Sicily,  who  had  devoted  a  full  third  of  his  life  to  the  discovery 
of  :he  longitude,  and  who  had  convinced  not  only  himself  but 
thj  principal  mathematicians  of  Messina  and  Palermo  that  he 
had  succeeded  :  but  neither  throughout  Sicily  nor  Naples  could 
he  fmd  a  single  artist  capable  of  constructing  the  instrument 
wliich  he  had  invented  :*— Thirdly,  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
own  condition  and  that  of  his  children.  The  civilized  man  gives 
up  those  stimulants  of  hope  and  fear  which  constitute  the  chief 
charm  of  the  savage  life  :  and  yet  his  Maker  has  distinguished 
him  from  the  brute  that  perishes,  by  making  hope  an  instinct  of 
his  nature,  and  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progression.  But  a  natural  instinct  constitutes  a  natu- 
ral right,  as  far  as  its  gratification  is  compatible  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others.  Hence  our  ancestors  classed  those  who  were 
bound  to  the  soil  {achcrijnUii  glebce)  and  incapable  by  law  ot 
altering  their  condition  from  that  of  their  parents,  as  bondsmen 
or  villeins,  however  advantageously  they  might  otherwise  be  sit- 
uated. Pteflect  on  the  direful  effects  of  castes  in  Hindostan,  and 
then  transfer  yourself  in  fancy  to  an  EngUsh  cottage, 

*  The  good  old  man,  who  is  poor,  old,  and  blind,  universally  esteemed 
for  the  innocence  and  austerity  of  his  hfe  not  less  than  for  his  learning,  and 
yet  universally  neglected,  except  by  persons  almost  as  poor  as  himself, 
strongly  reminded  me  of  a  German  epigram  on  Kepler,  which  may  be  thua 
translated : — 

No  mortal  spirit  yet  had  elomb  so  high 
As  Kepler — yet  his  country  saw  him  die 
For  very  want !   the  minds  alone  he  fed, 
And  so  the  bodies  left  him  without  bread. 
The  good  old  man  presented  me  with  the  book  in  which  he  has  described 
and  demonstrated  his  invention  :  and  I  should  with  great  pleasure  trans.mit 
it  to  any  mathematician  who  would  feel  an  interest  in  examining  it  and 
oommunicating  his  opinion  on  its  merits. 
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Where  o'er  the  cradled  infant  bending 
Hope  has  fix'd  her  ■wishful  gaze, — 

and  the  fond  mother  dreams  of  her  child's  future  fortmies. — ^Whc 
knows  but  he  may  come  home  a  rich  merchant,  like  such  a  one, 
or  be  a  bishop  or  a  judge  ?  The  prizes  are  indeed  few  and  rare, 
but  still  they  are  possible  :  and  the  hope  is  universal,  and  per- 
haps occasions  more  happiness  than  even  its  fulfilment : — Lastly, 
the  development  of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to  his 
human  nature  by  the  knowledge  of  his  moral  and  religious  du- 
ties, and  the  increase  of  his  intellectual  powers  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  is  compatible  with  the  other  ends  of  social  union,  and 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction.  The  poorest  Briton  possesses 
much  and  important  knowledge,  which  he  would  not  have  had, 
if  Luther,  Calvin,  Newton,  and  their  compeers  had  not  existed ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  means  of  science  and  learning  could 
not  exist,  if  all  men  had  a  right  to  be  made  profound  mathema- 
ticians or  men  of  extensive  erudition.  Still  instruction  is  one  of 
the  ends  of  government ;  for  it  is  that  only  which  makes  the 
abandonment  of  the  savage  state  an  absolute  duty  :  and  that 
constitution  is  the  best,  under  which  the  average  sum  of  useful 
knowledge  is  the  greatest,  and  the  causes  that  awaken  and  en- 
courage talent  and  genius,  the  most  powerful  and  various. 

These  were  my  preparatory  notions.  The  influences  under 
which  I  proceeded  to  re-examine  our  own  constitution,  were  the 
following,  which  I  give,  not  exactly  as  they  occurred,  but  in  the 
order  in  which  they  will  be  illustrative  of  the  difierent  articles  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  That  we  are  better  and  happier  than 
others  is  indeed  no  reason  lor  our  not  becoming  still  better  ; 
e.specially  as  with  states,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  to  be  pro- 
gressive is  to  be  retrograde.  Yet  the  comparison  will  usefully 
temper  the  desire  of  improvement  with  love  and  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  what  we  already  are. 

I ,  A  Letter  received,  at  Malta,  from  an  American  officer  of 
2i:gii  rank,*  who  has  since  received  the  thanks  and  rewards 
OF  Congress  for  his  services  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Sir,  Grand  Cairo,  Dec  13,  1804. 

The  same  reason,  w^hich  induced  me  to  request  letters  of  in- 
(reduction  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  agents  here,  suggested  the 

•  Decatur. — Ed. 
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propriety  of  showing  an  English  jack    at  the  main  toj)-gallan1 
mast-head,  on  entering  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  2Gth  iilt. 

The  signal  was  recognized  ;  and  Mr.  B was  immediately  on 

board. 

We  found  in  port,  a  Turkish  Vice  Admiral,  with  a  ship  of  the 
line,  and  six  frigates ;  a  part  of  which  squadron  is  stationed  there 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  with  just  as  much  in- 
fluence as  the  same  number  of  pelicans  would  have  on  the  same 
station. 

Oil  entering  and  passing  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  I  could  not 
but  notice  the  very  marked  satisfaction,  which  every  expression 
and  every  countenance  of  all  denominations  of  people,  Turks  and 
Frenchmen  only  excepted,  manifested  under  an  impression  that 
we  were  the  avant-couriers,  of  an  English  army.  They  had  con- 
ceived this  from  observing  the  English  jack  at  our  main,  taking 
our  flag  perhaps  for  that  of  a  feint,  and  because  as  is  common 
enough  ever)* where,  they  were  ready  to  believe  what  they  wished. 
It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  undeceived  them  :  consequently 
without  positively  assitming  it,  we  passed  in  the  character  of 
Englishmen  among  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and 
as  their  allies  among  those  of  better  information,  \yherever  we 
entered  or  wherever  halted,  we  were  surrounded  by  the  WTetched 
inhabitants  ;  and  stunned  with  their  benedictions  and  prayers  for 
blessings  on  us.  "  Will  the  English  come  ?  Are  they  coming  ? 
God  grant  the  English  may  come  I  we  have  no  commerce — we 
have  no  monev — we  have  no  bread  I  When  will  the  English 
arrive  ?"  My  answer  was  uniformly.  Patience  I  The  same  tone 
was  heard  at  Rosetta  as  among  the  Alexandrians,  indicative  of 
the  same  dispositions  ;  only  it  was  not  so  loud,  because  the  in- 
habitants are  less  miserable,  although  without  any  traits  of  hap- 
piness. On  the  fourth,  we  left  that  village  for  Cairo,  and  as  well 
for  our  security  as  to  facilitate  our  procurement  of  accommoda- 
tions during  our  voyage,  and  our  stay  there,  the  resident  directed 
his  secretary,  Capt.  V ,  to  accompany  us,  and  to  give  us  lodg- 
ing? ill  his  house.  We  ascended  the  Nile  leisurely,  and  calling  at 
several  villages,  we  plainly  perceived  that  the  national  partiality, 
the  strong  and  open  expression  of  which  proclaimed  so  loudlv  the 
feelings  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  sea-coast,  was  general  through- 
out the  country  ;  and  the  prayers  for  the  return  of  the  English  ai 
earnest  as  universal. 
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Oil  the  morning  of  the  sixth  we  went  on  shore  at  the  ^'illage 
of  Sabour.     The  A-illag:ers  expressed  an  enthusiastic  gladness  ai 
seeing  red  and  bl  le  nniforms  and  round  hats  ; — (the  French,  1 
beheve,  wear  three-cornered  ones.)     Two  days  before,  five  hun- 
dred Albanian  deserters  from  the  Vi3eroy's  army  had  pillaged  and 
loft  this  village  ;  at  which  they  had  lived  at  free  quarters  about 
four   M-eeks.     The    famishing   inhabitants  were    now  distressed 
with  apprehensions  from  another  quarter.     A  company  of  wild 
Arabs  were  encamped  in  sight.     They  dreaded  their  ravages  and 
apprized  us   of  danger  from  them.     We  were   eighteen  in  the 
party,  well   armed  ;    and   a  pretty  brisk   fire   which   we  raised 
among  the  numerous  flocks  of  pigeons  and  other  small  fowl  in  the 
environs,  must  have  deterred  them  from  mischief,  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  they  had  meditated  any  against  us.     Scarcely,  how- 
ever, were  we  on  board  and  under  weigh,  when  we  saw  these 
mounted  marauders  of  the  desert  fall  furiously  upon  the  herds  of 
camels,  buffaloes,  and  cattle  of  the  village,  and  drive  many  of 
them  off  wholly  unannoyed  on  the  part  of  the  unresisting  inhabi 
tants,  unless  their  shrieks  could  be  deemed  an  annoyance.     They 
afterwards  attacked  and  robbed  several  unarmed  boats,  which 
were  a  few  hours  astern  of  us.     The  most  insensible  must  surely 
have  been  moved  by  the  situation  of  the  peasants  of  that  village. 
Wliile  we  were  listening  to   their  complaints,  they  kissed  our 
hands,  and  with  prostrations  to  the  ground,  rendered  more  affect- 
ing by  the  inflamed  state  of  the  eyes  almost  universal  among 
them,  and  which  the  new  traveller  might  venially  imagine  to 
have  been  the  immediate  effect  of  weeping  and  anguish,  they  all 
implored  English  succor.     Their  shrieks   at  the  assault  of  the 
wild  Arabs  seemed  to  implore  the  same  still  more  forcibly,  while 
it  testified  what  multiplied  reasons  they  had  to  implore  it.     I 
confess,  I  felt  an  almo-st  insurmountable  impulse  to  bring  our  little 
party  to  their  relief,  and  might  perhaps  have  done  a  rash  act, 
hal  it  not  been  for  the  calm  and  just  observation  of  Captain 
V ,  that  "  these  were  common  occurrences,  and  that  any  re- 
lief which  we  could  afford,  would  not  merely  be  only  temporary, 
but  Avould  exasperate  the  plunderers  to  still  more  atrocious  out* 
rages  after  our  departure." 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  we  landed  near  a  village.  At 
our  approach  the  villagers  fled  :  signals  of  friendship  ])rought 
Rtnnc  of  them  to  us.      When  tliMV  were  told  that  we  were  Engiii^h- 
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men,  they  ilocked  around  uh  \vitli  demonstrations  of  joy,  ofiered 
their  services,  and  raised  loud  ejaculations  ibr  our  establishment 
in  the  country.  Here  ^ve  could  not  procure  a  pint  of  milk  for  our 
coflbe.  The  inhabitants  had  been  plundered  and  chased  from 
their  habitations  by  the  Albanians  and  desert  Arabs,  and  it  was 
but  the  precediuf^  day,  they  had  returned  to  their  naked  cottages. 

Grand  Cairo  difibrs  from  the  places  already  passed,  only  as  the 
prjsencc  of  the  tyrant  stamps  silence  on  the  lips  of  misery  with 
thcj  seal  of  terror,  \yretehedness  here  assumes  the  form  of  mel- 
ancholy ;  but  the  few  whispers  that  are  hazarded,  convey  the 
same  feelings  and  the  same  wishes.  And  wherein  does  this  mis- 
ery and  consequent  spirit  of  revolution  consist  ?  Not  in  any  form 
of  government  but  in  a  formless  despotism,  an  anarchy  indesd, — 
lor  it  amounts  literally  to  an  annihilation  of  every  thing  that  can 
merit  the  name  of  government  or  justify  the  use  of  the  word  even 
in  the  laxest  sense.  Egypt  is  under  the  most  frightful  despotism, 
yet  has  no  master.  The  Turkish  soldiery,  restrained  by  no  dis- 
cipline, seize  every  thing  by  violence,  not  only  all  that  their  ne- 
cessities dictate,  1  ut  whatever  their  caprices  suggest.  The  Mam- 
elukes, who  dispute  with  these  the  right  of  domination,  procure 
themselves  subsistence  by  means  as  lawless  though  less  insup- 
portnbly  oppressive;  and  the  wild  Arabs  availing  themselves  of 
the  occasion,  plunder  the  defenceless  wherever  they  find  plunder. 
To  tinish  the  whole,  the  talons  of  the  Viceroy  fix  on  every  thing 
which  can  be  changed  into  currency,  in  order  to  find  the  means 
of  supporting  an  ungoverned,  disorganized  banditti  of  foreign 
troops,  w  ho  receive  the  harvest  of  his  oppression,  desert  and  be- 
tray him.  Of  all  this  rapine,  robbery,  and  extortion,  the  wretched 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  perpetual  victims.  A  spirit  of  rev- 
olution is  the  natural  consequence.  "* 

The  reason  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  give  for  preferring 
the  English  to  the  French,  whether  true  or  false,  is  as  natural  as 
it  is  simple,  and  as  influential  as  natural.  "The  English,"  say 
they,  "  pay  for  every  thing, — the  French  pay  nothing,  and  take 
every  thing."     They  do  not  like  this  kind  of  deliverers. 

AVell,  thought  I,  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  the  slave-trade, 
— which  had  not  then  been  abolished, — is  a  dreadful  crime,  an 
English  iniquity,  and  to  sanction  its  continuance  under  full  con- 
viction and  parliamentary  confession  of  its  injustice  and  inhu- 
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manity,  is,  if  possible,  still  blacker  guilt.  "Would  that  our  discon- 
tents were  lor  a  while  confined  to  our  moral  wants  I  "Whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  our  constitution,  we  have  at  least  an  effec- 
tive government,  and  that  too  composed  of  men  who  were  born 
with  us  and  are  to  die  among  us.  We  are  at  least  preserved 
from  the  incursions  of  foreign  enemies  :  the  intercommunion  of 
interests  precludes  a  civil  war,  and  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the 
nation  equally  with  its  laws,  gives  to  the  darkest  lanes  of  our 
crowded  metropolis  that  quiet  and  security  which  the  remotest 
villager  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  prays  for  in  vain,  in  his  mud 
hovel  I 

Not  yet  enslaved  nor  wholly  vile, 

O  Albion,  0  my  mother  isle  ! 

Thy  valleys  fair,  as  Eden's  bowers. 

Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 

Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; — 

Those  grassy  hills,  those  glitt'ring  dells 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks, — 

And  ocean  'mid  his  uproar  wild 

Speaks  safety  to  his  island-child, 

Hence  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore ; 

Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  fP'ore.* 

II.  Anecdote  of  Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte,  during  his  short  stay  at  Malta,  called  out  the 
Maltese  regiments  raised  by  the  Knights,  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  stoutest  young  men  of  the  islands.  As  they  were 
drg,wn  up  on  the  parade,  he  informed  them,  in  a  bombastic  ha- 
rangue, that  he  had  restored  them  to  liberty ;  but  in  proof  that 
his  attachment  to  them  was  not  bounded  by  this  benefaction,  he 
would  now  give  them  an  opportunity  of  adding  glory  to  freedom 
— and  concluded  by  asking  who  of  them  would  march  forward 
tv.  be  his  fellow-soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  contribute 
a  flower  of  Maltese  heroism  to  the  immortal  wreaths  of  fame, 
with  which  he  meant  to  crown  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  I  Not  a 
man  stirred  :  all  gave  a  silent  refusal.  They  were  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  a  regiment  of  French  soldiers,  marched  to  the  Marino, 

*  Ode  Tq  the  Departing  Year.     Poetical  Works,  VIT.  p.  lOS.—EcL 
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forced  on  board  tlie  transports,  and  threatened  with  death  if  any 
one  of  them  attempted  his  escape,  or  shonld  be  discovered  in  any 
part  of  the  islands  of  Malta  or  Goza.  At  Alexandria  they  were 
always  pnt  in  tlie  front,  both  to  save  the  French  soldiery,  and  to 
prevent  their  runninf^  away  ;  and  of  tlie  whole  number,  fifty 
only  surv'ved  to  revisit  their  native  country.  From  one  of  these 
survivors  I  first  learned  this  fact,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
to  mc  by  several  of  his  remaininir  comrades,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Valette. 

This  anecdote  recalled  to  my  mind  an  accidental  conversation 
with  an  old  countrj^nan  in  a  central  district  of  Germany.  I 
purposely  omit  names,  because  the  day  of  retribution  has  come 
and  <rone  by.*  T  was  looking  at  a  strong  fortress  in  the  distance, 
which  formed  a  highly  interesting  object  in  a  rich  and  varied 
landscape,  and  asked  the  old  man,  who  had  stopped  to  gaze  at 
me,  its  name,  adding — How  beautiful  it  looks  I  "  It  maybe  well 
enough  to  look  at,"  answered  he,  "  but  God  keep  all  Christians 
from  being  taken  thither  I"  He  then  proceeded  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  which  he  had  thus  excited,  by  informing  me  that  the 
Baron had  been  taken  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  and  car- 
ried to  that  fortress — that  he  was  not  heard  of  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  a  soldier  who  had  fled  over  the  boundaries  sent  in- 
formation to  his  family  of  the  place  and  mode  of  his  imprison- 
ment. As  I  have  no  design  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  my 
readers,  I  pass  over  the  shocldng  detail  :  had  not  the  language 
and  countenance  of  my  informant  precluded  such  a  suspicion,  I 
might  have  supposed  that  he  had  been  repeating  some  tale  of 
horror  from  a  romance  of  the  dark  ages.  "  What  was  his  crime  ?" 
I  asked. — "  The  report  is,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  in  his  capa- 
city as  minister  he  had  remonstrated  ^vith  the  concerning 

the  extravagance  of  his  mistress,  an  outlandish  countess  ;  and 
that  she  in  revenge  persuaded  the  sovereign,  that  it  was  the 
Baron  who  had  communicated  to  a  professor  at  Gottingen  the 

*  This  anecdote  refers  to  the  transfer  made  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  of  a  body  of  liis  troops  to  the  service  of  Great  Britain  in  tlie  first 
American  war  : 

and  leagued  ■with  these 

Each  petty  German  princeling,  nurs'd  in  gore  ; 

Soul-liarden'd  barterers  of  human  blood — 

Death's  prime  slave-merchants — scorpion  whips  of  fate ! 

Poetical  Works,  VH.  p.  76.— ^i 
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particulars  of  the  infamous  sale  of  sorrj  thousands  of  his  subjects 
as  soldiers."  On  the  same  day  I  discovered  in  the  landlord  of  a 
small  public-house  one  of  the  men  "svho  had  been  thus  sold.  He 
seemed  highly  delighted  in  entertaining  an  English  genlleman, 
and  in  once  more  talking  English  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
years.  He  was  far  from  regretting  this  incident  in  his  life,  but 
hi  5  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  forced  away  ac- 
orded  in  so  many  particulars  with  Schiller's  impassioned  de- 
scription of  the  same  or  a  similar  scene,  in  his  tragedy  of  Cabal 
and  Love,  as  to  leave  a  perfect  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  the 
dramatic  pathos  of  that  description  was  not  greater  than  its  his- 
toric fidelity. 

As  I  was  thus  reflecting,  I  glanced  my  eye  on  the  leading  par- 
agraph of  a  London  newspaper,  containing  much  angry  declama- 
tion, and  some  bitter  truths,  respecting  our  military  arrange- 
ments. It  were  in  vain,  thought  I,  to  deny  that  the  influence  of 
parliamentary  interest,  which  prevents  the  immense  patronage 
of  the  cro\\Ti  from  becoming  a  despotic  power,  is  not  the  most 
likely  to  secure  the  ablest  commanders  or  the  fittest  persons  for 
the  management  of  our  foreign  empire.  However,  thank  God  ' 
if  we  fight,  we  fight  for  our  own  king  and  country  :  and  griev- 
ances which  may  be  publicly  complained  of,  there  is  some  chance 
of  seeing  remedied. 

HL  A  celebrated  professor  in  a  German  university,  showed  me 
a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled,  Toleration. — A  Koman  Catholic 
priest,  a  Lutheran  divine,  a  Calvinist  minister,  a  (Quaker,  a  .low, 
and  a  philosopher,  were  represented  sitting  round  the  same  table, 
over  which  a  winged  figure  hovered  in  the  attitude  of  protectioii. 
"  For  this  harmless  print,"  said  my  friend,  "  the  artist  was  im- 
prisoned, and  having  attempted  to  escape,  was  sentenced  to  draw 
the  boats  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  with  robbers  and  murder- 
ers :  and  there  died  in  less  than  two  months,  from  exhaustion 
and  exposure.  In  your  happy  country,  sir,  this  print  would  be 
considered  as  a  pleasing  scene  from  real  life  :  for  in  every  great 
town  throughout  your  empire  you  may  meet  with  the  original." 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  as  far  as  the  negative  ends  of  government  are 
concerned,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  government 
protects  us  from  foreign  enemies,  and  our  laws  secure  our  lives, 
our  personal  freedom,  our  property,  re])utation,  and  religious 
rigJita,  from  domestic  attacks.     Our  taxes,  indeed,  are  enormous" 
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— "Oh  I  talk  not  of  taxes,"  said  my  friend,  "  till  you  have  re- 
sided in  a  country  \vherc  the  boor  disposes  of  his  produce  to 
strangers  for  a  foreign  mart,  not  to  bring  back  to  his  family  the 
(.•oMiforts  and  conveniences  of  foreign  manufactures,  but  to  pro- 
cure that  coin  which  his  lord  is  to  squander  away  in  a  distant 
land.  Neither  can  I  with  patience  hear  it  said,  that  your  laws 
act  only  to  the  negative  ends  of  government.  They  ha^'e  a  man- 
ifold jiositive  influence,  and  their  incorrupt  administration  gives  a 
color  to  all  your  modes  of  thLnking,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  your  superior  morality  in  private  as  well  as  public 
life."* 

My  limits  compel  me  to  strike  out  the  difi'erent  incidents  which 
I  had  written  as  a  commentary  on  the  former  three  of  the  posi- 
tive ends  of  government.  To  the  moral  feelings  of  my  readers 
they  might  have  been  serviceable ;  but  for  their  understandings 
they  arc  superfluous.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  peruse  those 
ends,  and  not  admit  that  all  three  are  reahzed  under  our  govern- 
ment to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other  old  and  long  peopled 
country.  The  defects  of  our  constitution,  in  which  word  1  in- 
clude the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land  as  well  as  its  scheme  of 
legislative  and  executive  power,  must  exist,  therefore,  in  the 
fourth,  namely,  the  production  of  the  highest  average  of  general 
information,  of  general  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  the 
excitements  and  opportunities  which  it  aflbrds  to  paramount  ge- 
nius and  heroic  power  in  a  sufficient  number  of  its  citizens. 
These  are  points  in  which  it  Avould  be  immorality  to  rest  content 
^vith  the  presumption,  how^ever  well  founded,  that  we  are  better 

*  "Tlie  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  continent  is  partial,  ve- 
nal, and  infamous.  I  have,  in  conversation  with  many  sensible  men,  met 
with  something  of  content  with  their  governments  in  all  other  respects 
than  this ;  but  upon  the  question  of  expecting  justice  to  be  really  and  fairly 
administered,  every  one  confessed  there  was  no  such  thing  to  be  looked  for. 
The  conduct  of  the  judges  is  profligate  and  atrocious.  Upon  almost  every 
cau^e  tliat  comes  before  them  interest  is  openly  made  with  the  judges ;  and 
woe  betide  the  man,  who,  with  a  cause  to  support  has  no  means  of  conciliat- 
ing favor,  either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  wife,  or  by  other  methods." — 
This  quotation  is  confined  in  the  original  to  France  under  the  monarchy  ;  I 
have  extended  the  application,  and  adopted  the  words  as  comprising  the 
result  of  my  own  experience :  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that 
the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Leckie's  statement  concerning  Sicily,  I  my- 
self know  to  be  accurate,  and  am  authorized  by  what  I  myself  r,aw  there,  to 
rely  ou  the  whole  as  a  fair  and  unexaggerated  representation. 
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than  others,  if  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be  ourselves,  aud  are 
not  using  the  means  of  improvement.  The  first  question  then 
is,  What  is  the  fact  ?  The  second  upon  the  supposition  of  a  de- 
fect or  deficiency  in  one  or  all  of  these  points,  and  that  to  a  de- 
gree which  may  afiect  our  power  and  prosperity,  if  not  our  abso- 
lute safety, — are  the  plans  of  legislative  reform  that  have  hither- 
to been  proposed  fit  or  likely  to  remove  such  defect,  and  supply 
such  deficiency  ?  The  third  and  last  question  is, — Should  there 
appear  reason  to  deny  or  doubt  this,  are  there  any  other  means, 
and  what  are  they  ?  Of  these  points  in  the  concluding  essay  of 
this  section. 

A  French  gentleman  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  comparing 
the  French  and  English  writers  with  all  the  boastfulness  of  na- 
tional prepossession.  "  Sir  I"  replied  an  Englishman,  better 
versed  in  the  principles  of  freedom  than  the  canons  of  criticism, 
"  ihere  are  but  two  subjects  worthy  the  human  intellect,  politics 
and  religion,  our  state  here  and  our  state  hereafter ;  and  on 
neither  of  these  dare  you  write."  Long  may  the  envied  privilege 
be  preserved  to  my  countrymen  of  writing  and  talking  concern- 
ing both  I  Nevertheless,  it  behooves  us  all  to  consider,  that  to 
write  or  talk  concerning  any  subject,  without  having  previously 
taken  the  pains  to  understand  it,  is  a  breach  of  duty  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves,  though  it  may  be  no  oflence  against  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  privilege  of  talking  and  even  publishing  nonsense, 
is  necessary  in  a  free  state  ;  but  the  more  sparingly  we  niakf 
use  of  it  the  better. 
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Then  we  may  thank  ourselves, 
Who  spell-bound  by  the  magic  name  of  peace 
Dream  golden  dreams.     Go,  ■warlike  Briton,  gc, 
For  the  gray  olive-branch  change  thy  green  laurels 
Hang  up  thy  rusty  helmet,  that  the  bee 
May  have  a  hive,  or  spider  find  a  loom  ! 
Instead  of  doubling  drum  and  thrilling  fife, 
Be  luU'd  in  lady's  lap  with  amorous  flutes. 
But  for  Napoleon,  know,  he'll  scorn  this  cahn  : 
The  ruddy  planet  at  his  birth  bore  sway  ; 
Sanguine,  adust,  his  humor,  and  wild  fire 
H's  ruling  element.     Rage,  revenge,  and  cunning 
Make  up  the  temper  of  this  captain's  valor. 

Little  prospective  wisdom  can  that  man  obtain,  wlio  hurrying 
onward  with  the  current,  or  rather  torrent,  of  events,  feels  no  in- 
terest in  their  importance,  except  as  far  as  his  curiosity  is  excited 
by  their  noA-elty  ;  and  to  whom  all  reflection  and  retrospect  are 
wearisome.  If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  the  formation  of 
just  public  principles  becomes  a  duty  of  private  morality  ;  when 
the  principles  of  morality  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  on 
our  public  suffrages,  and  to  affect  every  great  national  determi- 
nation ;  when,  in  short,  his  country'  should  have  a  place  by  every 
Englishman's  fireside  ;  and  when  the  feelings  and  truths  which 
give  dignity  to  the  fireside  and  tranquillity  to  the  death-bed, 
ought  to  be  present  and  influential  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  sen- 
ate— that  time  is  now  with  us.  As  an  introduction  to,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  a  commentary  on,  the  subject  of  international 
law,  I  have  taken  a  review  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  more  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Malta. 

In  a  rich  commercial  state,  a  war  seldom  fails  to  become  un- 
popular by  length  of  continuance.  Tlie  first,  or  revolution  war, 
which  towards  its  close,  had  become  just  and  necessary,  perhapg 
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beyond  any  former  example,  had  yet  causes  of  unpopularity  pecu- 
liar to  itself  Exhaustion  is  the  natural  consequence  of  excessive 
stimulation,  in  the  feelings  of  nations  equally  as  in  those  of  in- 
dividuals. AVearied  out  by  overwhelming  novelties  ;  stunned,  as 
it  Avere,  by  a  series  of  strange  explosions  ;  sick  too  of  hope  long 
delayed  ;  and  uncertain  as  to  the  real  object  and  motive  of  the 
war,  irom  the  rapid  chanj:e  and  general  failure  of  its  ostensible 
objects  and  motives  :  the  public  mind  for  many  months  preceding 
the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  had  lost  all  its  tone  and  elasticity. 
The  consciousness  of  mutual  errors  and  mutual  disappointments 
di.sposed  the  great  majority  of  all  parties  to  a  spirit  of  diffidence 
and  loleration,  which,  amiable  as  it  may  be  in  individuals,  in  a 
nation,  and  above  all  in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation,  is  al- 
ways too  nearly  akin  to  apathy  and  selfish  indulgence.  An  un- 
manly impatience  for  peace  became  only  not  universal.  After  as 
lonji  a  resistance  as  the  nature  of  our  constitution  and  national 
character  permitted,  or  even  endured,  the  government  applied  at 
length  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  a 
remedy  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  justified,  and  which 
nothing  but  an  evil  of  that  magnitude  could  justify.  At  a  high 
price  they  purchased  for  us  the  name  of  peace  at  a  time  when 
the  views  of  France  became  daily  more  and  more  incompatible 
with  our  vital  interests.  Considering  the  peace  as  a  mere  truce 
of  experiment,  wise  and  temperate  men  regarded  with  compla- 
cency the  treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the  very  reasons  that  would  have 
insured  the  condemnation  of  any  other  treaty  under  any  other 
circumstances.  Its  palpable  deficiencies  w^ere  its  antidote  ;  or 
rather  they  fonned  its  very  essence,  and  declared  at  first  sight, 
what  alone  it  was,  or  was  meant  to  be.  Any  attempt  at  that 
time,  and  in  this  treaty,  to  have  secured  Italy,  Holland,  and  the 
German  empire,  would  have  been,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  preposterous.  The  nation  would  have  withdrawn  all  faith 
in  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  ministers,  if  the  negotiation  had 
bc'jn  broken  oft'  on  a  plea  of  this  kind  :  for  it  had  taken  for 
granted  the  extreme  desirableness,  nay,  the  necessity  of  a  peace, 
5iid,  this  once  admitted,  there  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  an  ab- 
surdity in  continuing  the  war  for  objects  wliich  the  war  furnished 
no  means  of  realizing.  If  the  First  Consul  had  entered  into 
8tij)ulations  with  us  respecting  the  continent,  they  would  have 
been  observed  only  as  lung  as  his  interest  ironi  other  caiii»ea 
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mipht  have  dictaicd  ; — they  would  have  been  si«riicd  Avilh  as 
much  sincerity  and  ohscrved  with  as  much  good  i'aith,  as  the  ar- 
ticle actually  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  respecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  empire.  Tliis  article  indeed  was  wisely 
insisted  on  by  us,  because  it  affected  both  our  national  honor  and 
the  interests  of  our  Indian  empire  immediately  ;  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  because  this  of  all  others  was  the  most  likely  to  furnish 
an  early  proof  of  the  First  Consul's  real  dispositions.  But  deeply 
uiterested  in  the  fate  of  the  continent,  as  we  are  thought  to  be, 
it  would  nevertheless  have  been  most  idle  to  have  abandoned  a 
peace,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  at  all  desirable,  on  the 
ground  that  the  French  government  had  refused  that  which 
would  have  been  of  no  value  had  it  been  granted. 

Indeed  there  results  one  serious  disadvantage  from  insisting  on 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Austria,  the  Empire,  Switzerland,  &c. 
in  a  treaty  between  England  and  France,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
no  advantage  to  counterbalance  it.  For  so,  any  attack  on  those 
rights  instantly  pledges  our  character  and  national  dignity  to  com- 
mence a  war,  however  inexpedient  it  may  happen  to  be,  and 
however  hopeless  :  while  if  a  war  be  expedient,  any  attack  on 
these  countries  by  France  furnishes  a  justifiable  cause  of  war  in 
its  essential  natiu*e,  and  independently  of  all  positive  treaty. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  defects  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  become  its 
real  merits.  If  the  government  of  France  made  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  peace,  then  a  friendly  intercourse  and  the  humanizing 
influences  of  commerce  and  reciprocal  hospitality  would  gradually 
bring  about  in  both  countries  the  dispositions  necessary  for  the 
calm  discussion  and  sincere  conclusion  of  a  genuine,  efHcient,  and 
comprehensive  t)eaty.  If  the  contrary  proved  the  fact,  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  contained  in  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  dis- 
solution. It  was  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  First  Consul  had 
both  meant  and  dealt  fairly  by  us,  the  treaty  would  have  led  to  a 
true  settlement :  but  he  acting  a.s  all  prudent  men  expected  that 
ne  would  act,  it  supplied  just  reasons  for  the  commencement  of 
war,  and  at  its  decease  left  us,  as  a  legacy,  blessings  that  assur 
edly  far  outweighed  our  losses  by  the  peace.  It  left  us  popular 
enthusiasm,  national  unanimity,  and  simplicity  of  object ;  and 
removed  one  inconvenience  which  cleaved  to  the  last  war,  by  at- 
taching 10  the  right  objects,  and  enlisting  under  their  proper  ban- 
ners, the  scorn  and  haired  of  slavery,  the   passion  for  freedom 

vol..  II.  L 
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all  the  high  thoughts  and  high  feelings  that  connect  us  with  tti^ 
honored   names   of  past  ages  ;  and  inspire  sentim<;nts  and  Ian 
guage,  1o  which  our  Hampdens,  Sidneys,  and  Russels,  might  lis- 
ten without  jealousy. 

The  late  peace  then  was  negotiated  by  the  government,  rati- 
fied by  the  legislature,  and  received  by  the  nation,  as  an  experi- 
j^ent, — as  the  only  means  of  exhibiting  such  proof  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  people  in  their  then  temper  ;  whether  Bona- 
parte devoting  his  ambition  and  activity  to  the  re-establishmeni 
of  trade,  colonial  tranquillity,  and  social  morals,  in  France,  woulil 
abstain  from  insulting,  alarming  and  endangering  the  British  em- 
pire. And  these  thanks  at  least  were  due  to  the  First  Consul  - 
that  he  did  not  long  delay  the  proof.  With  more  than  papal  in- 
solence he  issued  edicts  of  anathema  against  us,  and  excommuni- 
cated us  from  all  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  the  continent.  Ho 
insulted  us  still  more  indecently  by  pertinacious  demands  respect- 
ing our  constitutional  laws  and  rights  of  hospitality  ;  by  the  of- 
ficial publication  of  Sebastiani's  report ;  and  by  a  direct  personal 
outrage  oflered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  ministers  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador.  He  both  in- 
sulted and  alarmed  us  by  a  display  of  the  most  perfidious  ambi- 
tion in  the  subversion  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
avowal  of  designs  against  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  islands, 
and  in  the  mission  of  miUtary  spies  to  Groat  Britain  itself  And 
by  forcibly  maintaining  a  French  army  in  Holland,  he  at  once 
insulted,  alarmed,  and  endangered  us.  Wliat  can  render  a  Avar 
just — its  expedience  being  pre-supposed — if  insult,  repeated 
alarm,  and  danger  do  not  ?  And  how  can  it  be  expedient  for  a 
rich,  united,  and  powerful  island-empire  to  remain  in  nominal 
peace  and  unresenting  passiveness  with  an  insolent  neighbor,  who 
has  proved  that  to  wage  agsiinst  it  an  unmitigated  war  of  insult, 
alann,  and  endangerment  is  both  his  temper  and  his  system  ? 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  explain  away  th« 
force  of  the  greater  number  of  the  facts  here  enumerated  :  but 
the  great  fact,  for  which  alone  they  have  either  force  or  nr.ean- 
ing,  the  great  ultimate  fact,  that  Great  Britain  had  been  insulted, 
alarmed,  and  endangered  by  France,  Mr.  Fox  himself  expressly 
admitted.  The  opposcrs,  however,  of  tlie  present  war  concentre 
the  slrcngth  of  their  cause  in  the  following  brief  argument.  Al- 
though we  grant,  say  they,  the  grievances  set  forth  in  our  rnuiii 
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festo  1o  be  as  notorious  as  they  are  asserted  to  be,  yet  more  nct.y 
rious  they  can  not  be  than  that  other  fact  Avhich  utterly  annuls 
them  as  reasons  for  a  war, — the  fact,  that  ministers  themselvea 
regard  them  jnly  as  the  pompous  garnish  of  the  dish.     It  stands 
on  record,  that  Bonaparte  might  have  purchased  our  silence  for- 
ever, respecting  these  insults  and  injuries,  by  a  mere  acquiescence 
on  his  part  in  our  retention  of  Malta.     The    whole  treaty  of 
Amiens  is  little  more  than  a  perplexed  bond  of  compromise  re- 
specting Malta.      On  Malta  Me  rested  the  peace  :  ibr  Malta  we 
renewed  the  war.      So  say  the  opposers  of  the  present  war.     A.s 
its  advocate  I  do  not  deny  the  fact   as  stated  by  them  ;  but  I 
hope  to  achicTe  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  purposes  of  such  de- 
nial, by  an  explanation  of  the  fact.      The  dilficulty  then  resolves 
itself  into  two  questions  :  first,  in  what  sense  of  the  words  r'an 
we  be  said  to  have  gone  to  war  for   Malta  alone  ?     Secondly, 
wherein  does  the  importance  of  Malta  consist  ?     The  answer  tc 
the  second  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  the  life  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  the  liberator  and  political  father  of  the  Maltese,  contained 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  :*  while  the  attempt  to  settle 
the  first  question,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  elucidate  the  law  of 
nations  and  its  identity  with  the  law  of  conscience,  will  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  present  essay. 

I.    IN    WHAT    SENSE    CAN    WE    BE    AFFIRMED    TO    HAVE    RENEWED 
THE    WAR    FOR    MALTA    ALONE  ? 

If  we  had  known  or  could  reasonably  have  believed,  that  the 
views  of  France  were  and  would  continue  to  be  friendly  or  nega- 
tive toward  Great  Britain,  neither  the  subversion  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland,  nor  the  maintenance  of  a  French 
army  in  Holland,  would  have  fiimished  any  prudent  ground  for 
war.  For  the  only  way  by  which  we  could  have  injured  France, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  her  commerce  and  nav)',  would  in- 
crease her  means  of  continental  conquests,  by  concentrating  alj 
the  resources  and  energies  of  the  French  empire  in  her  military 
powers  :  while  the  losses  and  miseries  which  the  French  people 
would  sutler  in  consequence,  and  their  magnitude,  compared 
with  any  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  them  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  name,   France,  were  facts  which,  we  knew  by  ex 

*  See  Essays  3,  4,  5,  6,  of  the  thii'd  Lauding  Place. — £d. 
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perieace,  would  weigh  as  nothing  with  the  existing  goveruiiient 
Its  attacks  on  the  independence  of  its  continental  neighbors  be- 
came motives  to  us  for  the  recommencement  of  hostility,  only  ua 
tar  as  they  gave  proofs  of  a  hostile  intention  toward  ourselves, 
and  facilitated  the  realizing  of  such  intention.  If  any  events 
had  taken  place,  increasing  the  means  of  injuring  this  country, 
even  though  these  events  furnished  no  moral  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  France  (such  for  instance,  might  be  the  great  ox- 
tension  of  her  population  and  revenue,  from  freedom  and  a  wise 
government),  much  more,  if  they  were  the  fruits  of  iniquitous 
ambition,  and  therefore  in  themselves  involved  the  probability 
of  a  hostile  intention  to  us — then,  I  say,  every  after  occurrence 
would  become  important,  and  both  a  just  and  expedient  ground 
of  war,  in  proportion,  not  to  the  importance  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
but  to  the  quantity  of  evident  proof  afibrded  by  it  to  a  hostile 
design  in  the  government,  by  whose  power  our  interests  are  en 
danjrered.  If  bv  demanding:  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Malta, 
when  he  had  himself  destroyed  the  security  of  its  actual  in- 
dependence— on  his  promise  of  preserving  which  our  pacific 
promises  rested  as  on  their  sole  foundation — and  this  too,  after 
he  had  openly  avowed  such  designs  on  Egypt,  as  not  only  in  the 
opinion  of  our  ministers,  but  in  his  own  opinion,  made  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  country,  that  Malta  should  not  be  un- 
der French  influence  ; — if  by  this  conduct  the  First  Consul  ex- 
hibited a  decisive  proof  of  his  intention  to  violate  our  rights  and 
to  undermine  our  national  interests ;  then  all  his  preceding 
actions  on  the  continent  became  proofs  likewise  of  the  same  in- 
tention ;   and  any  one*  of  these  aggressions  involved  the  meaning 

*  A  hundred  cases  might  be  imagined  which  would  place  this  assertion 
in  its  true  light.  Suppose,  for  iustauce,  a  country,  according  to  the  laws 
of  which  a  parent  might  not  disinherit  a  son  without  having  first  convicted 
him  of  some  one  of  sundry  crimes  enumerat  ed  in  a  specific  statute.  Caius, 
by  a  series  of  vicious  actions,  has  so  nearly  convinced  his  father  of  his  utter 
w<»rthlessness,  tliat  the  father  resolves,  on  the  next  provocation,  to  use  the 
rery  first  opportunity  of  legally  disinlicriting  this  son.  The  pi-ovoeatiou 
occurs,  and  in  itself  furnishes  this  opportunity,  and  Caius  is  disinherited, 
though  for  an  action  much  less  glaring  and  intolerable  than  most  of  liia 
preceding  delinquencies  had  been.  The  advocates  of  Caius  complain  that 
he  should  be  thus  ])unished  for  a  comparative  trifle,  so  many  worse  inisile 
uieanors  liaving  been  passed  over.  The  father  replies :  "  lliis,  his  last  ao 
Uon,  if  not  the  cause  of  the  disinheritance;  but  the  means  of  disinherit;!!)! 
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of  the  whole.  Which  of  tliem  was  to  determine  us  to  war 
wouiil  be  decided  by  otlier  and  prudential  considerations,  llaa 
the  First  Consul  acquiesced  in  our  detention  of  Malta,  he  would 
thereby  have  furnished  such  proof  of  pacific  intentions,  as  would 
have  led  to  further  hopes,  would  have  lessened  our  alarm  from 
his  ibrmer  acts  of  ambition,  and  relatively  to  us  have  altered  in 
8ome  degree  their  nature. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  parliament  or  national 
council  is  essentially  difierent  from  a  court  of  justice,  alike  in  its 
objects  and  its  duties.  In  the  latter,  the  juror  lays  aside  hi? 
private  knowledge  and  his  private  connections,  and  judges  ex- 
clusively according  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  court :  in  the 
former,  the  senator  acts  upon  his  own  internal  convictions,  and 
oftentimes  upon  private  information,  which  it  would  be  impru- 
dent or  criminal  to  disclose.  Though  his  ostensible  reason  ought 
to  be  a  true  and  just  one,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  it 
should  be  his  sole  or  even  his  chief  reason.  In  a  court  of  justice, 
the  juror  attends  to  the  character  and  general  intentions  of  the 
accused  party,  exclusively,  as  adding  to  the  probability  of  his 
having  or  not  having  committed  the  one  particular  action  then 
in  question.  The  senator,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  is  to  deter- 
mine on  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  power,  attends  to  particular 
actions,  chiefly  in  proof  of  character  and  existing  intentions. 
Now  there  were  many  and  very  powerful  reasons  why,  though 
appealing  to  the  former  actions  of  Bonaparte,  as  confirmations 
of  his  hostile  spirit  and  alarming  ambition,  we  should  nevin-tlie- 
less  make  Malta  the  direct  object  and  final  detenninant  of  the 
war.  Had  we  gone  to  war  avowedly  for  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  we  should  have  furnished  Bonaparte 
with  a  colorable  pretext  for  annexing  both  countries  immediately 
to  the  French  empire,*  which,  if  he  should  do  (as  if  his  power 

him.  I  punished  him  by  it,  rather  than  for  it.  In  truth,  it  was  not  fo? 
any  of  his  actions  that  I  have  thus  punished  him,  but  for  his  vices  ;  that  is, 
not  so  much  for  the  injuries  which  I  have  suffered,  as  for  the  dispositions 
which  these  actions  evinced :  for  the  insolent  and  alarming  intentions  of 
which  thev  are  proofs.  Now  of  this  habitual  temper,  of  these  dangerous 
purposes,  his  last  action  is  as  true  and  complete  a  manifestation  a.s  any  or 
all  of  his  preceding  offences ;  and  it  therefore  may  and  must  be  taken  a| 
their  common  representative." 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  essay  was  WTitten  in  the  year  1804,  in  Malta 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander  BalL 
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oontmaed  he  most  assuredly  would  sooner  or  latei;  by  a  mert 
act  of  violence,  and  undisguised  tyranny,  there  would  follow  a 
moral  weakeuin«r  of  his  power  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  might 
prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  independence  and  well' 
being  cf  Europe  ;  but  which,  unfortunately,  for  this  very  reason, 
tliat  it  is  not  to  be  calculated,  is  too  often  disregarded  by  ordinary 
statesmen.  At  all  events,  it  would  have  been  made  the  plea  for 
banishing,  plundering,  and  perhaps  murdering,  numbers  of  vir- 
tuous and  patriotic  individuals,  as  being  the  partisans^  of  the 
enemy  of  the  continent.  Add  to  this,  that  we  should  have  ap- 
peared to  have  rushed  into  a  war  for  objects  Avhich  by  war  we 
could  not  hope  to  realize  ;  we  should  have  exacerbated  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  countries  of  which  we  had  elected  ourselves  the 
champions ;  and  the  war  would  have  appeared  a  mere  war  of 
revenge  and  reprisal,  a  circumstance  always  to  be  avoided  where 
it  is  possible.  The  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  Batavian  republic, 
those  who  felt  the  insults  of  France  most  acutely,  and  were  suf- 
fering from  her  oppressions  the  most  severely,  entreated  our  gov- 
erimient,  through  their  minister,  not  to  make  the  state  of  Hol- 
land the  givat  ostensible  reason  of  the  war.  The  Swiss  patriots, 
too,  beUeved  that  we  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them  at  that  time, 
and  attributed  to  our  forbearance  the  comparatively  timid  use 
which  France  has  made  hitherto  of  her  absolute  power  over  that 
country.  Besides,  Austria,  whom  the  changes  on  the  continent 
much  more  nearly  concerned  than  England,  having  refused  all 
co-operation  with  us,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an  opinion,  de- 
structive of  the  one  great  blessing  purchased  by  the  peace,  our 
national  unanimity,  would  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  popular 
mind,  namely,  that  these  changes  were  mere  pretexts.  Neither 
should  we  forget,  that  the  last  war  had  left  a  dislike  in  ovi 
countrymen  to  continental  interference,  and  a  not  unplausibie 
persuasion,  that  where  a  nation  has  not  sufficient  sensibility  as 
to  its  wrongs  to  commence  a  war  against  the  aggressor,  un- 
bribed  and  ungoaded  by  Great  Britain,  a  war  begun  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  nation,  at  the  instance  of  our  government, 
lias  little  chance  of  other  than  a  disastrous  result,  the  character 
and  revolutionary  resources  of  the  enemy  considered.  Whatever 
may  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  argument,  it  is  however 
certain,  that  there  was  a  strong  predilection  in  tlie  British  peo- 
ple  ibr   a  cau.se  indisputably  and  peculiarly  British.     And  thia 
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feelin«T  is  not  altogether  uiifrroimdcd.  In  practicul  politics  and 
the  great  expenditures  of  national  power,  "vve  must  not  pretend 
lo  be  too  far-sighted  :  otlicrvvise  even  a  transient  peace  would  be 
impossible  among  the  European  nations.  To  future  and  distant 
evils  we  may  always  oppose  the  various  unforeseen  events  that 
are  ripening  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Lastly,  it  is  chiefly  to 
immediate  and  unequivocal  attacks  on  our  own  interests  and 
honor,  that  we  attach  the  notion  of  right  with  a  full  and  efficient 
feeling.  Now,  though  we  may  be  first  stimulated  to  action  by 
probabilities  and  prospects  of  advantage,  and  though  there  is  a 
perverse  restlessness  in  human  nature,  which  renders  almost  aL 
wars  j>opular  at  their  commencement,  yet  a  nation  always  needs 
a  sense  of  positive  right  to  steady  its  spirit.  There  is  always 
needed  some  one  reason,  short,  simple,  and  independent  of  com- 
plicated calculation,  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  muscular  strength 
to  the  public  mind,  when  the  power  that  results  from  enthusiasm, 
animal  spirits,  and  the  charm  of  novelty,  shall  have  evaporated. 
There  is  no  feeling  more  honorable  to  our  nature,  and  few  that 
strike  deeper  root  when  our  nature  is  happily  circumstanced,  than 
the  jealousy  concerning  a  positive  right,  independent  of  an  im- 
mediate interest.  To  surrender,  in  our  national  character,  the 
merest  trifle  that  is  strictly  our  right,  the  merest  rock  on  which 
the  waves  will  scarcely  permit  the  sea-fowl  to  lay  its  eggs,  at  the 
demand  of  an  insolent  and  powerful  rival,  on  a  shopkeeper's  cal- 
culation of  loss  and  gain,  is  in  its  final,  and  assuredly  not  very 
distant  consequences,  a  loss  of  every  thing — of  national  spirit,  of 
national  independence,  and  with  these,  of  the  very  wealth  for 
which  the  low  calculation  was  made.  This  feeling  in  individuals, 
indeed,  and  in  private  life,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  religion.  Say 
rather,  that  by  religion,  it  is  transmuted  into  a  higher  virtue, 
growing  on  a  higher  and  engrafted  branch,  yet  nourished  from 
the  same  root ;  that  it  remains  in  its  essence  the  same  spirit,  but 

Made  piu*e  by  thought,  and  naturalized  in  heaven ; 

and  he  who  can  not  perceive  the  moral  difTerences  of  national  and 
individual  duties,  comprehends  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
is  not  a  whit  the  better  Christian  for  being  a  bad  patriot.  Con- 
sidered nationally,  it  is  as  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should 
strike  and  surrender  his  colors  under  the  pretence,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  risk  the  lives  of  so  many  good  Christian  sailors  for  th« 
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Bake  of  a  few  yards  of  coarse  canvas  I     Of  such  reasoners  J  take 
an  indignant  leave  in  the  Avords  of  an  obscure  poet : — 

Fear  never  wanted  arguments  :  you  do 
Reason  yourselves  into  a  careful  bondage, 
Circumspect  only  to  your  misery. 
I  could  urge  freedom,  charters,  country,  laws, 
Gods,  and  religion,  and  such  precious  names — 
l^ay,  what  you  value  higher,  wealth  !     But  that 
You  sue  for  bondage,  yielding  to  demands 
As  impious  as  they're  insolent,  and  have 
Only  this  sluggish  aim, — to  perish  full  !* 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  animadvert  on  a  principle  asserted 
by  Lord  Minto  (in  his  speech,  June  6th,  1603,  and  afterwards 
pubUshed  at  full  length),  that  France  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
insist  on  our  abandomnent  at  Malta,  a  right  not  given,  but  like- 
wise not  abrogated,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Surely  in  this 
effort  of  candor,  his  Lordship  must  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances on  which  he  exerted  it.  The  case  is  simply  thus  :  the 
British  goveriunent  was  convinced,  and  the  French  government 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  conviction,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  interests,  that  Malta  should  remain  unin- 
fluenced by  France.  The  French  government  bound  itself  down 
by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  it  would  use  its  best  endeavors,  in  con- 
junction with  us,  to  secure  this  independence.  This  promise  was 
no  act  of  liberality,  no  generous  free-gift,  on  the  part  of  France — 
No  I  we  purchased  it  at  a  high  price.  We  disbanded  our  forces, 
we  dismissed  our  sailors,  and  we  gave  up  the  best  part  of  the 
fruits  of  our  naval  victories.  Can  it  therefore  with  a  shadoAV  of 
plausibility  be  affirmed,  that  the  right  to  insist  on  our  evacuation 
of  the  island  was  unaltered  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  this 
demand  was  strictly  tantamount  to  our  surrender  of  all  the  ad 
vantages  which  we  had  bought  of  France  at  so  high  a  price, — 
tantamount  to  a  direct  breach  on  her  part,  not  merely  of  a  solemn 
treaty,  but  of  an  absolute  bargain  ?  It  was  not  only  the  perfidy 
of  unprincipled  ambition — the  demand  was  the  fraudulent  trick 
of  a  sharper.  For  what  did  France  ?  She  sold  us  the  indepen- 
dence of  Malta  ; — then  exerted  her  power,  and  annihilated  \\ie 
very  possibility  of  that  independence,  and  lastly,  demanded  of  ua 
that  we  should  leave  it  bound  hand  and  i'oot  for  her  to  seize 

*  Cartw^iight.    The  Siege,  or  Love's  Convert.    Act  1  ac.  1. — £<i 
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witboiil.  trouble,  whenever  her  ambitious  projects  led  her  re  iv- 
gard  such  seizure  as  expedient.  We  bound  ourselves  to  surrtndei 
it  to  the  Knights  of  Malta — not  surely  to  Joseph,  Robert,  or 
Nicholas,  but  to  a  known  order,  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and 
capable  of  exerting  them  in  consequence  of  certain  revenues 
We  found  no  such  order.  The  men  indeed  and  the  name  we 
foiuid  :  and  even  so,  if  we  had  purchased  Sardinia  of  its  sovereign 
for  so  many  millions  of  money,  which  through  our  national  credit, 
and  from  the  equivalence  of  our  national  paper  to  gold  and  silver 
he  miorht  have  airreed  to  receive  in  bank  notes,  and  if  he  hud  re- 
ceived  them — doubtless,  he  would  have  the  bank-notes,  even 
though  immediately  after  our  payment  of  them  we  had  lor  this 
veiy  purpose  forced  the  Bank  company  to  break.  But  would  he 
have  received  the  debt  due  to  him  ?  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  practical  pun,  as  wicked  though  not  quite  so  ludicrous,  as 
the  (in  all  senses)  execrable  pun  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  requesting 
basium  (a  kiss)  from  the  archbishop,  thereupon  seized  on  the 
archbishop's  manor  of  Baseham. 

A  treaty  is  a  writ  of  mutual  promise  between  two  independent 
states,  and  the  law  of  promise  is  the  same  to  nations  as  to  indi- 
viduals. It  is  to  be  sacredly  performed  by  each  party  in  that 
sense  in  which  it  knew  and  permitted  the  other  party  to  under- 
stand it,  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  Any  thing  short  of  this  is 
criminal  deceit  in  individuals,  and  in  governments  impious  perfidy 
After  the  conduct  of  France  in  the  affair  of  the  guarantees,  and 
of  the  revenues  of  the  order,  we  had  the  same  right  to  preserve 
the  island  independent  of  France  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a  law- 
ful creditor  has  to  the  household  goods  of  a  fugitiire  and  dishonest 
debtor. 

One  other  assertion  made  by  Lord  Minto,  in  the  same  speech 
bears  so  immediately  on  the  plan  of  The  Friend,  as  far  as  it  pro- 
posed to  investigate  the  principle  of  international,  no  less  than  of 
private  morality,  that  I  feel  myself  in  some  degree  under  an 
obligation  to  notice  it.  A  treaty,  says  his  lordship,  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed  by  a  nation  in  its  literal  sense,  even  though  the 
utter  ruin  of  that  nation  should  be  the  certain  and  foreknown 
consequence  of  that  observance.  Previously  to  any  remarks  of 
my  own  on  this  high  flight  of  diplomatic  virtue,  we  will  hear 
what  Hairington  has  said  on  this  subject  :  "  A  man  may  devote 
himself  t()  death  or  destruction  to  save  a  na'-ion  ;  but  no  natioc 
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will  devote  itself  to  death  or  destruction  to  save  mankind.     Ma 
chiavel  is  decried  for  saying,  '  that  no  consideration  is  to  bo  had 
of  vv'hat  IS  just  or  unjust,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what  is 
honorable  or  ignominious,  in  case  it  be  to  save  a  state  or  to  pre- 
■>orve  liberty  :'  which  as  to  the  manner  of  expression  may  per- 
haps be  crudely  spoken.     But  to  imagine  that  a  nation  will  de- 
vote itself  to  death  or  destruction  any  more  after  faith  given,  or 
m  euijaffement  thereto  tending,  than  if  there  had   been  no  en- 
sragement  made  or  faith  given,  were  not  piety  but  folly." — Crudely 
spoken  indeed,  and  not  less  crudely  thought ;  nor  is  the  matter 
much  mended  by  the  commentator.     Yet  every  man,  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  past  historj',  knows  that 
the  fact  itself  is  truly  stated  :  and  what  is  raiore  important  in  the 
present  argument,  he  can  not  find  in  his  heart  a  full,  deep,  and 
do^^^lrigllt   verdict,   that  it  should   be    otherwise.      The    conse- 
quences of  this  perplexity  in  the  moral  feelings  are  not  seldom 
extensively  injurious.     For  men  hearing  the  duties  which  would 
be  binding  on  two  individuals  living  under  the  same  laws  in- 
sisted  on  as  equally  obligatory  on  two  independent  states,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  where  they  see  clearly  the  impracticability  of  realiz- 
ing such  a  notion, — and  having  at  the  same  time  a  dim  half- 
consciousness,  that  two  states  can  never  be  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  as  two  individuals, — relieve  themselves  from  their 
perplexity  by  cutting  what  they  can  not  untie,  and  assert  that 
national  policy  can  not  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to  the  laws 
of  morality  ; — in  other  words,  that  a  government  may  act  with 
injustice,  and  yet  remain  blameless.     This  assertion  was  hazard- 
ed,— I  record  it  with  unfeigned  regret, — by  a  minister  of  state,  on 
the  affair  of  Copenhagen.     Tremendous  assertion  I  that  would 
render  every  complaint,  which  we  make,  of  the  abominations  of 
the  French  tyrant,  hypocrisy,  or  mere  incendiary  declamation  lor 
the  simple-headed  multitude.     But,  thank  God  I  it  is  as  unne- 
cessary and  unfounded,  as  it  is  tremendous.     For  what  is  a  treaty  ? 
A  voluntary  contract  between  two  nations.     So  we  will  state  it 
in  the  first  instance.      Now  it  is  an  impossible  case,  that  any  na- 
tion can  be  supposed  by  any  other  to  have  intended  its  own  ab- 
solute destruction  in  a  treaty,  which   its  interests  alone  could 
have  prompted  it  to  make.     The  very  thought  is  self-contradic- 
tor)'.    Not  only  Athens  (we  will  say)  could  not  liave  intended 
this  to  have  been  understood  in  any  specific  promise  made  to 
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Sparta  ;  but  Sparta  could  never  have  imajrined  that  Athens  liad 
so  intended  it.     And  Alliens  itself  must  have  kno^vn,  that  had 
she  even  affirmed  the  contrary,  Sparta  could  not  have  believed — 
nay,  Avould  have  been  under  a  moral  obligation  not  to  have  be- 
lieved her.     Were  it  possible  to  suppose  such  a  case — for  in- 
stance, such  a  treaty  made  by  a  single  besieged  town,  under  an 
independent  government  as  that  of  Numantia — it  becomes  no 
longer  a  state,  but  the  act  of  a  certain  number  of  individual 
voluntarily  sacrificing  themselves,  each  to  preserve  his  separate 
lionor.     For  the  state  was  already  destroyed  by  the  circumstances 
which  aloRC  could  make  such  an  engagement  conceivable. — But 
we  have  said,  nations. — Applied  to   England   and  France,  rela- 
tively to  treaties,  this  is  but  a  form  of  speaking.     The  treaty  is 
really  made  by  some  half-dozen,  or  perhaps  half  a  hundred  in- 
dividuals, possessing  the  government  of  these  countries.     Xow 
it  is  a  universally  admitted  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an 
engagement  entered  into  by  a  minister  with   a  foreign  power, 
when  it  is  known  to   this  power  that  the  minister  in  so  doing 
has  exceeded  and  contravened  his  instructions,  is  altogether  nu- 
gatory.    And  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  a  whole 
nation,   consisting  perhaps  of  twenty  millions  of  human  souls, 
could  ever  have  invested  a  few  individuals,  whom  altogether 
for  the  promotion  of  its  welfare  it  had  intrusted  with  its  govern- 
ment, with  the  right  of  signing  away  its  existence  ?* 

•  See  Paley'e  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  B.  vL  c.  12. — Ed, 
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A7ntcasreprehe7is{oiies  gratissijneaccipiamus  oportej ;  eliam  si  repreliinSx 
71)11  iiurv.it  opinio  nostra,  vel  hanc  propter  causam,  quod  rede  defcndi  poted. 
Si  vero  injirmitas  vel  humana  vel  propria,  etiamcum  veracitcr  arfpiitur,  ncn 
potest  noil  aliquaniulum  contristari,  melius  tumor  dolet  dum  curatiir,  quam 
dum  ei  parcitur  et  non  sanatur.  Hoc  enim  est  quod  acute  vidit,  qui  dixit : 
utiliores  esse plerum que  hmnicos  ohjurgantes,  quatn  amicos  objurgare  metU' 
entes.  Jlli  enim  dum  rixantur,  dicunt  aliq^iando  vera  quae  corrigamiis :  isti 
autem  minorem,  quam  oportct,  cxhibent  justitiie  libertatem,  dum  amicitice  ti- 
ment  exasperare  dulcedinem.  Augustin.     Hieeonymo.* 

Censures,  oflFered  in  friendliness,  we  ought  to  receive  ■with  gratitude  .* 
yea,  though  our  opinions  did  not  merit  censure,  we  should  still  be  thankful 
for  the  attack  on  them,  were  it  only  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  suc- 
cessfully defending  the  same.  For  never  doth  an  important  truth  spread 
its  roots  so  wide  or  clasp  the  soil  so  stubbornly,  as  when  it  has  braved  the 
winds  of  controversy.  There  is  a  stirring  and  a  far-heard  music  sent  forth 
from  the  tree  of  sound  knowledge,  when  its  branches  are  fighting  with  the 
storm,  which  passing  onward  shrills  out  at  once  truth's  triumph  and  its 
own  defeat.  But  if  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  or  of  our  own  constitu- 
tional temperament,  can  not,  even  when  we  have  been  fairly  convicted  of 
error,  but  suffer  some  small  mortification,  yet  better  suffer  pain  from  its 
extirpation,  than  from  the  consequences  of  its  continuance,  and  of  the  false 
tenderness  that  has  withholden  the  remedy.  This  is  what  the  acute  ob- 
server had  in  his  mind,  who  said,  that  upbraiding  enemiea  were  not  sol 
dom  more  profitable  than  friends  afraid  to  find  fault.  For  the  former 
amidst  their  quarrelsome  invectives  may  chance  on  Bome  home  truths,  by 
which  we  may  amend  ourselves  in  consequence ;  while  the  latter  from  an 
over-dc'licate  apprehension  of  ruffling  the  smooth  surface  of  friendship 
shrink  from  its  duties,  and  from  the  manly  freedom  which  truth  and  justice 
deniand. 

Only  a  few  privileged  individuals  are  authorized  to  pass  into 
the  theatre  without  stopping  at  the  door-keeper's  box ;  but  every 

*  August.  Op.  Tom.  ii.  Epist.  xv.  Ed.  Basil.  The  original  of  the  former 
part  of  the  quotation,  which  is  a  good  deal  altered,  stands  thus : — Ut  et  ego 
amicissiinatn  repreltcnsioiiem  gratlssime  accipiam,  etiam  si  reprehendi  non 
meruit  rmod  recte  dffendi  potest.  *  *  *  *  *S!e  vero  ifijirmltas  vclut  hu- 
mana niea,  etiam  cum  veraciter  argicor,  non  potest  non  aliquantulum  con*ri» 
tari,  melius  capitis  tumor  dolet,  (kc. — Ed. 
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m  in  of  decent  appearance  may  put  down  tlie  play-price  there,  ana 
ihenceronvard  lias  as  good  a  right  as  the  managers  themselves 
not  only  to  see  and  hear,  as  far  as  his  place  in  the  house,  and  hia 
own  ears  and  eyes  permit  him,  but  likewise  to  express  audibly 
his  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  what  may  be  going  forward 
on  the  stage.  If  his  feelings  happen  to  be  in  unison  witli  those 
of  the  audience  in  general,  he  may  without  breach  of  decorum 
jtersevere  in  his  notices  of  applause  or  dislike,  till  the  wish  of  the 
hous»3  is  complied  with.  If  he  finds  himself  unsupported,  he  rests 
contented  with  having  once  exerted  his  common  right,  and  on 
that  occasion  at  least  gives  no  further  interruption  to  the  amuse* 
ment  of  those  who  feel  diiferently  from  him.  So  it  is,  or  so  it 
should  be,  in  literature.  A  few  extraordiiiar}'  minds  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  a  mere  opinion  ; — though  in  point  of  fact  those, 
who  alone  are  entitled  to  this  privilege,  are  ever  the  last  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Add  too,  that  even  the  mere  opinions  of  such 
men  may  in  general  be  regarded  either  as  promissory  notes,  or  as 
receipts  referring  to  a  former  payment.  But  ever\'  man's  opinion 
has  a  right  to  pass  into  the  common  auditory,  if  his  reason  for 
the  opinion  is  paid  down  at  the  same  time :  for  arguments  are 
the  sole  current  coin  of  intellect.  The  degree  of  influence  to 
which  the  opinion  is  entitled  should  be  proportioned  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  reasons  for  it ;  and  whether  these  are  shillings 
or  pounds  sterling,  the  man,  who  has  given  them,  remains 
blameless,  provided  he  contents  himself  with  the  place  to  which 
they  have  entitled  him,  and  does  not  attempt  by  strength  of 
lungs  to  counterbalance  its  disadvantages,  or  expect  to  exert  as 
immediate  an  influence  in  the  back  seats  of  the  upper  gallery,  as 
if  he  had  paid  in  gold  and  been  seated  in  the  stage  box. 

But  unlbrtunately, — and  here  commence  the  points  of  differ- 
once  between  the  theatric  and  the  literar\'  public, — in  the  great 
theatre  of  literature  there  are  no  authorized  door-keepers  :  for  our 
anonymous  critics  are  self-elected.  I  shall  not  fear  the  charge 
of  calumny  if  I  add  that  they  have  lost  all  credit  with  wise  men 
by  unfair  dealing  :  such  as  their  refusal  to  receive  an  honest 
man's  money,  that  is,  his  argument,  because  they  anticipate  and 
dislike  his  opinion,  M'hile  others  of  suspicious  character  and  the 
most  unseemly  appearance  are  suffered  to  pass  without  payment, 
or  by  virtue  of  orders  which  they  have  themselves  distributed  tc 
known  partisans.     Sometimes  the  honest  man's  intellectual  coiu 
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is  refused  under  pretence  that  it  is  light  or  counterfeit,  without 
any  proof  given  either  by  the  money  scales,  or  by  sounding  the 
coin  in  dispute  together  with  one  of  known  goodness.  We  may 
carry  the  metaphor  still  farther.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case, 
that  the  money  is  returned  because  it  had  a  difierent  sound  from 
that  of  a  counterfeit,  the  brassy  blotches  on  which  seemed  U 
ilush  for  the  impudence  of  the  silver  wash  in  which  they  were 
inisled,  and  rendered  the  mock  coin  a  lively  emblem  of  a  lie  self- 
detected.  Still  oftener  does  the  rejection  take  place  by  a  mere 
act  of  insolence,  and  the  blank  assertion  that  the  candidate's 
money  is  light  or  bad,  is  justified  by  a  second  assertion  that  he  is 
a  fool  or  knave  for  offering  it. 

The  second  point  of  difference  explains  the  preceding,  and  ac- 
counts both  for  the  want  of  established  door-keepers  in  the  audi 
lory  of  literature,  and  for  the  practices  of  those,  who  under  the 
name  of  reviewers  volunteer  this  office.  There  is  no  royal  mint- 
age for  arguments,  no  ready  means  by  which  all  men  alike,  who 
possess  common  sense,  may  determine  their  value  and  intrinsic 
worth  at  the  first  sig^ht  or  sound.  Certain  forms  of  natural  loiric 
indeed  there  are,  the  inobservance  of  which  is  decisive  against  an 
argument ;  but  the  strictest  adherence  to  them  is  no  proof  of  its 
actual,  though  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  possible,  validity. 
In  the  arguer'sown  conscience  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  value, 
and  an  infallible  criterion  of  it,  Avhich  applies  to  all  argimienta 
equally  ;  and  this  is  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  mind  itself 
But  for  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  there  are  oidy  conjectural 
marks  ;  yet  such  as  will  seldom  mislead  any  man  of  plain  sense, 
who  is  both  honest  and  observant. 

These  characteristics  I  have  attempted  to  comprise  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  work,*  and  to  describe  them  more  at  large  in 
the  essays  that  follow,  on  the  communication  of  truth.  If  the 
honest  warmth,  which  results  from  the  strength  of  the  particular 
conviction,  be  tempered  by  the  modesty  which  belongs  to  the 
sense  of  general  fallibility  ;  if  the  emotions,  which  accompany  all 
vivid  perceptions,  are  preserved  distinct  from  the  expression  of 
personal  passions,  and  from  appeals  to  then  in  the  heart  of 
otliers  ;  if  the  reasoner  asks  no  respect  for  the  opinion,  as  hig 
opinion,  but  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  that  rea- 
son, which  is  common  to  all  men ;  and,  lastly,  if  he  supports  an 

•P.  41.— it'dl 
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opinion  on  no  snhject  which  he  has  not  previously  examined,  and 
luruislies  ])rool"  botli  tliat  he  possesses  tlie  means  of"  incpiiry  by  liis 
rducatiou  or  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  that  he  has  endeav 
ored  to  avail  himself  of  those  means  ;  then,  and  with  these  con- 
ditions, every  human  beinp:  is   authorized  to   make    public   the 
grounds  of  any  opinion  which  he  holds,  and  of  course  the  opinion 
itself,  as  the  object  of  them.     Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men,  not  always  indeed  to  attend  to  him,  but,  if  they  do,  to  at- 
tend to  him  with  respect,  and  with  a  sincere  as  well  as  apparent 
tcleration.     I  should  ollend  against  my  own  laws,  if  I  disclosed  at 
present  the  nature  of  my  convictions  concerning  the  degree,  in 
which  this  virtue  of  toleration  is  possessed  and  practised  by  the 
majority  of  my  contemporaries  and  countrymen.     But  if  the  con- 
trary temper  is  felt  and  shown  in  instances  where  all  those  con- 
ditions have  been  observed,  which  have  been  stated  at  full  in  the 
preliminary  essays  that  form  the  introduction  to  this  work,  and 
the  chief  of  which  I  have  just  now  recapitulated  ;  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  whatever  the  opinion  may  be,  and  how- 
ever opposite  to  the  hearer's  or  reader's  previous  persuasions,  one 
or  other  of  all  of  the  following  defects  must  b^  taken  for  granted. 
Either  the  intolerant   person   is  not  master  of  the  grounds  on 
which  his  own  faith  is  built ;  which,  therefore,  neither  is  nor  can 
be  his  own  faith,  though  it  may  very  easily  be  his  imagined  in- 
terest, and  his  habit  of  thought.     In  this  case  he  is  angry,  not  at 
the  opposition  to  truth,  but  at  the  interruption  of  his  own  indo- 
lence and  intellectual  slumber,  or  possibly  at  the  apprehension, 
that  his  temporal  advantages  are  threatened,  or  at  least  the  ease 
of  mind,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  them.     Or. 
secondly,  he  has  no  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  ;  no  reverence 
lor  the  divine  command  to  seek  earnestly  after  it,  which  com- 
mand, if  it  had  not  been  so  often  and  solemnly  given  by  revela- 
tion, is  yet  involved  and  expressed  in  the  gift  of  reason,  and  in 
the  dependence  of  al^  our  virtues  on  its  development.     He  has  no 
moral  and  religious  awe  for  freedom  of  thought,  though  accom- 
panied both  by  sincerity  and  humiUty  ;  nor  for  the  right  of  free 
communication  which  is  ordained  by  God,   together  with  that 
freedom,  if  it  be  true  that  God  has  ordained  us  to  live  in  society; 
and  has  made  the  progressive  improvement  of  all  and  each  of  ua 
to  depend  on  the  reciprocal  aids,  which  directly  or  indirectly  each 
supplies  to  all,  and  all  to  each.     But  if  his  alarm  and  his  conse- 
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queiit  intolerance,  are  occasioned  by  his  eternal  rather  than  tera> 
poral  interests,  and  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  does  not 
deceive  himself  on  this  point,  gloomy  indeed,  and  erroneous  be- 
yond idolatry,  must  have  been  his  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
For  surely  the  poor  heathen  who  represents  to  himself  tho  divine 
attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy,  under  multiplied  and 
forbidden  symbols  in  the  powers  of  nature  or  the  souls  of  extraor- 
dinary men,  practises  a  superstition  which  (though  at  once  the 
cause  and  effect  of  blindness  and  sensuality)  is  less  incompati- 
ble with  inward  piety  and  true  religious  feeling  than  the  creed 
ff  that  man,  who  in  the  spirit  of  his  practice,  though  not  in  di- 
rect words,  loses  sight  of  all  thece  attributes,  and  substitutes  in- 
stead of  the  adoptive  and  cheerful  boldness,  which  our  new  al- 
liance with  God  requires,"  a  "servile  and  thralUlike  fear."* 
Such  fear-ridden  and  thence  angry  believers,  or  rather  acquies- 
cents, would  do  well  to  re-peruse  the  book  of  Job,  and  observe 
the  sentence  passed  by  the  All-just  on  the  friends  of  the  suilerer, 
who  had  hoped,  like  venal  advocates,  to  purchase  the  favor  of 
God  by  uttering  truths  of  which  in  their  own  hearts  they  had 
neither  conv'iction  nor  comprehension.  The  truth  from  the  lips 
did  not  atone  for  the  lie  in  the  heart,  while  the  rashness  of  agony 
in  the  searching  and  bewildered  complainant,  was  forgiven  in 
consideration  of  his  sincerity  and  integrity  in  not  disguising  the 
true  dictates  of  his  reason  and  conscience,  but  avowing  his  inca- 
pability of  solving  a  problem  by  his  reason,  which  before  the 
Christian  dispensation  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  solve  only 
by  declaring  it  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason.  Having 
insensibly  passed  into  a  higher  and  more  serious  style  than  I  had 
first  intended,  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  these  self-obscurants, 
whose  faith  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  o^'  darkness,  these 

*  Milton  Of  Reformation  in  England,  B.  i.  sub  initio,  '  For  ia  very  deed, 
the  superstitious  man  by  his  good-will  is  an  atheist ;  but  being  scared  from 
thence  by  the  pangs  and  gripes  of  a  boiling  con«ience,  all  in  a  puddcr 
shuffles  up  to  himself  such  a  God  and  such  a  worship  as  is  most  agreeable 
to  remedy  his  fear  :  which  fear  of  his  as  also  his  Ijope,  fixed  only  upon  the 
Qesh,  renders  hkewise  the  whole  faculty  of  his  apprehension  carnal ;  and  all 
the  inward  acts  of  worship  issuing  from  the  native  strength  of  the  soul,  run 
out  lavishly  to  the  upper  skin  and  there  harden  into  a  crust  of  formality 
Hence  men  came  to  scan  the  Scriptures  by  the  letter,  and  in  the  covenant 
of  our  redemption  magnified  the  external  signs  more  than  the  quickeuiuii 
power  of  the  spirit.' — Ibid. — L'd 
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papists  witliout  a  ])i>pe,  and  protestants  "who  j.rotest  only  apaius-* 
all  protesting  ;  and  will  a]»peal  to  them  in  words  whicii  yet  more 
immediately  concern  them  as  Christians,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  lend  a  fearless  ear  to  the  learned  apostle,  when  he  both  as- 
sures and  labors  to  persuade  them  that  they  were  called  in 
Clirist  to  all  perlectness  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  full  assurance 
ot' understanding  ill  the  mystery  of  God.  There  can  be  no  end 
without  means  :  and  God  furnishes  no  means  that  exempt  us 
Irom  the  task  and  duty  of  joining  our  own  best  endeavors.  The 
original  stock,  or  wild  olive-tree  of  our  natural  powers,  was  not 
given  us  to  be  burned  or  blighted,  but  to  be  grafted  on.  "We  are 
not  only  not  forbidden  to  examine  and  propose  our  doubts,  so  it 
be  done  with  humility  and  proceed  from  a  real  desire  to  know 
the  truth ;  but  we  are  repeatedly  commanded  so  to  do  ;  and 
with  a  most  unchristian  spirit  must  that  man  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding passages,  if  he  can  interpret  any  one  sentence  as  having 
for  its  object  to  excuse  a  too  numerous  class,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine,  qucerunt  non  ut  fidem  sed  ut  infidelita- 
167)1  inveniant ; — such  as  examine  not  to  find  reasons  lor  faith, 
hut  pretexts  for  infidelity. 
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Such  is  the  iaiquity  of  men,  that  they  suck  in  opinions  as  wild  asses  do 
the  wind,  without  distinguishing  the  wholesome  from  the  corrupted  air, 
und  then  Uve  upon  it  at  a  venture :  and  when  all  their  confidence  is  built 
upon  zeal  and  mistake,  yet  therefore,  because  they  are  zealous  and  mis- 
taken, they  are  impatient  of  contradiction.  jEiiEMY  Tatloe.* 

♦'  If,"  observes  the  eloquent  bishop  in  the  work,  from  which 
my  motto  is  selected,  "  an  opinion  plainly  and  directly  brings  in 
a  crime,  as  if  a  man  preaches  treason  or  sedition,  his  opinion  is 
not  his  excuse.  A  man  is  nevertheless  a  traitor  because  he  be- 
lieves it  lawful  to  commit  treason  ;  and  a  man  is  a  murderer  if 
he  kills  his  brother  unjustly,  although  he  should  think  that  ho 

•  Epist.  Dedicat.  to  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  Vol  vii.  p.  409.  He- 
o«r'8  edit. — /ui 
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w^as  duiiur  Grod  good  service  thereby.  Matters  of  fact  are  equalij 
judicable,  whether  the  principle  of  them  be  from  within  or  from 
without."* 

To  do^rmatize  a  crime,  that  is,  to  teach  it  as  a  doctrine,  is 
itself  a  crime,  great  or  small  as  the  crime  dogmatized  is  more  or 
less  palpably  so.  "  You  say,"  said  Sir  John  Cheke,  addressing 
himseJf  to  the  papists  of  his  day,  "  that  you  rebel  for  your  reli- 
gion. First  tell  me,  what  religion  is  that  which  teaches  you  to 
rebel."  As  my  object  in  the  present  section  is  to  treat  of  toler- 
ance and  intolerance  in  the  public  bearings  of  opinions  and  theii 
propagation,  I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  selecting  the 
two  passages,  which  I  have  been  long  inclined  to  consider  as  the 
most  eloqu^it  in  our  English  literature,  though  each  in  a  very 
different  style  of  eloquence,  as  indeed  the  authors  were  as  dis- 
similar in  their  bias,  if  not  in  their  faith,  as  two  bishops  of  the 
same  church  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been.  I  think  too,  ] 
may  venture  to  add,  that  both  the  extracts  will  be  new  to  a  very 
great  majority  of  my  readers.  For  the  length  I  make  no  apology. 
It  was  part  of  my  plan  to  allot  two  essays  of  The  Friend,  the 
one  to  a  selection  from  our  prose  writers,  and  the  other  from  our 
poets ;  but  in  both  cases  from  works  that  do  not  occur  in  our 
ordinary  reading. 

The  following  passages  are  both  on  the  same  subject  ; — the 
first  from  Jeremy  Taylor ; — the  second  from  Bishop  Bedell. 

1 .  The  rise  and  progress  of  a  controversy,  from  the  speculative 
opinion  of  an  individual,  to  the  revolution  or  intestine  war  of  a 
nation. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  inseparable  characters  of  a  heretic  ;  he 
sets  his  whole  communion  and  all  his  charity  upon  his  article  ; 
for  to  be  zealous  in  the  schism,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
good  man,  that  is  his  note  of  Christianity  ;  in  all  the  rest  he 
excuses  you  or  tolerates  yon,  provided  you  be  a  true  believer  ; 
then  you  are  one  of  the  faithful,  a  good  man  and  a  precious,  you 
are  of  the  congregation  of  the  saints,  and  one  of  the  godly.  All 
solifidlans  do  thus ;  and  all  that  do  thus  are  sohfidians,  the 
church  of  Rome  herself  not  excepted  ;  for  though  in  words  she 
proclaims  the  possibility  of  keeping  all  the  commandments  ;  yet 
Bhe  dispenses  easier  with  him  that  breaks  them  all,  than  with 
him  that  speaks  oiie  word  against  any  of  her  articles,  though  but. 
*  Liberty  of  Proph.  8.  U.—Fd. 
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the  least  ;  even  the  eatinp:  of  fish  and  forbidding  flesh  in  Lwit 
So  lliat  it  is  faith  tliey  ref^ard  more  than  chanty,  a  ri^jfht  beUef 
more  than  a  holy  life  ;  and  for  this  you  shall  be  \vith  them  u])(n\ 
terms  easy  enouirh,  provided  you  go  not  a  hair's  breadth  Iroin 
an)  thing  of  her  belief.  For  if  you  do,  they  have  provided  lor 
vou  two  deaths  and  two  fires,  both  inevitable  and  one  eternal. 
And  this  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  of  which  the 
clinrch  of  Rome  is  guilty  :  for  this  in  itself  is  the  greatest  and 
unworthiest  uncharitableness.  But  the  procedure  is  of  great  use 
*o  their  ends.  For  the  greatest  part  of  Christians  are  those  that 
can  not  consider  things  leisurely  and  wisely,  searching  their  bot- 
toms and  discovering  their  causes,  or  foreseeing  events  which  are 
to  come  alter  ;  but  are  carried  away  by  fear  and  hope,  by  affec- 
tion and  prepossession  :  and  therefore  the  Roman  doctors  are 
careful  to  govern  them  as  they  w^ill  be  governed.  If  you  dis- 
pute, you  gain,  it  may  be,  one,  and  lose  five  ;  but  if  you  threaten 
them  with  damnation,  you  keep  them  in  fetters ;  for  they  that 
are  in  fear  of  death,  are  all  their  lifetime  in  bonda'^e,^  saith 
the  apostle  :  and  there  is  in  the  world  nothing  so  potent  as  fear 
of  the  two  deaths  which  are  the  two  arms  and  grapples  of  iron 
by  which  the  church  of  Rome  takes  and  keeps  her  timorous  or 
conscientious  proselytes.  The  easy  protestant  calls  upon  you 
from  Scripture  to  do  your  duty,  to  build  a  holy  life  upon  a  holy 
faith,  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  :  he 
tells  you  if  you  err,  and  teaches  ye  the  truth  ;  and  if  ye  will  obey, 
»t  is  well ;  If  not,  he  tells  you  of  your  sin,  and  that  all  sin  de- 
serves the  wrath  of  God  ;  but  judges  no  man's  person,  much  less 
any  states  of  men.  He  knows  that  God's  judgments  are  right- 
eous and  true  ;  but  he  knows  also,  that  his  mercy  absolves  many 
persons,  who,  in  his  just  judgment,  w^ere  condemned  :  and  if  he 
had  a  warrant  from  God  to  say,  that  he  should  destroy  all  *he 
papists,  as  Jonas  had  concerning  the  Ninevites ;  yet  he  remem- 
bers that  every  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  will  do  more,  and 
prevail  greater,  and  last  longer  than  God's  anger  will.  Besides 
these  things,  there  is  a  strange  spring,  and  secret  principle  in 
every  man's  understanding,  that  it  is  oftentimes  turned  about  by 
such  impul^^cs,  of  which  no  man  can  give  an  account.  But  we 
all  remember  a  most  w^onderful  instance  of  it  in  the  disputation 
between  the  two  ReynoMses,  John  and  William ;  tl-e  former  of 

*  Heb.  iL  16. 
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wliich  being  a  papist,  and  the  latter  a  protestant,  met  and  dis- 
puted, with  a  purpose  to  confute  and  to  convert  each  other 
And  so  they  did  :  for  those  arguments  which  were  used,  pre< 
vailed  fully  against  their  adversary,  and  yet  did  not  prevail  with 
themselves.  The  papist  turned  protestant,  and  the  protestant 
became  a  papist,  and  so  remained  to  their  dying  day.     Of  which 

ome  ingenious  person  gave  a  most  handsome  account  in  the  Ibl- 

owing  excellent  epigram : 

Bella  inter  geminos  plusqnam  civilia  fratres 

Traxerat  nmbigmis  religionis  apex. 
llle  reformatct  Jidei  pro  partibus  instat ; 

Iste  reformandam  denegat  esse  Jidem. 
Propositis  causes  ratlonibus,  alter  utrinque 

Concurrere  pares,  et  cecidere  pares. 
Quodfuit  in  volis,  fratrem  capit  alter  uterque  ; 

Qiiodfutt  infatis,  perdit  uterque  Jidem. 
Captivi  gemini  sine  captivante  fuerunt, 

Et  victor  victi  transfjiga  castra  petit. 
Quod  genus  hoc  pugnce  est,  uhi  victus  gaudet  uterque, 

Et  tamen  alteruter  se  superasse  dolet  ? 

But  further  yet,  he  considers  the  natural  and  regular  infirmi- 
ties of  mankind  ;  and  God  considers  them  much  more  ;  he  knows 
that  in  man  there  is  nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance  and 
weakness;  his  prejudice,  and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being,  de- 
ceived  in  many   things  :    he   sees  that   wicked  men  oftentimes 
know  much  more  than  many  very  good  men  ;  and  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  of  itself  considerable  in  morality,  and  eflects 
nothing  in  rewards  and  punishments  ;  it  is  the  will  only  that 
rules  man  and   can  obey  God.     He  sees   and   deplores  it,  that 
many  men  study  hard  and  understand  little  ;  that  they  dispute 
earnestly  and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  allbctions 
creep  so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  arguing,  that  the  argu 
ment  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  conflict  of  two  adver 
garies'  aflections ;  that  a  man  is  so  willing,  so  easy,  so  ready  t( 
believe  what  makes  for  his  opinion,  so  hard  to  understand  an  ar 
gurnent  against  himself,  that  it  is  plain  it  is  the  principle  within 
not  the   argument  without,  that  determines  him.      He  (bservef 
also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  individuals  excepted)  are  unaltera 
bly  determined  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  of  their  family,  of 
their  society  ;  that  there  is  never  any  considerable  change  made 
but  what  is  made  by  "war  and  empire,  by  tear  and  hope.     He  re- 
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members  ihdt  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Jesuit  of  the  Dominican 
opimoii,  or  a  Dominican  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ;  but  every 
order  gives  laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices,  and  thej 
never  change.     He  considers  there  is  such  ambiguity  in  words, 
by  which  all  lawgivers  express  their  meaning  ;  that  there  is  such 
abstruseness  in  mysteries  of  religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much 
too  high  for  us,  that  we  can  not  understand  them  rightly  ;  and 
yet  they  are  so  sacred,  and  concerning,  that  men  will  think  they 
are  bound  to  look  into  them,  as  far  as  they  can  ;  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  they  quickly  go  too  far,  where  no  understanding,  if  it 
were  fitted  for  it,  could  go  far  enough  ;  but  in  these  things  it  will 
be  hard  not  to  be  deceived,  since  our  words  can  not  rightly  ex- 
press those  things  ;  that  there  is  such  variety  of  human  under- 
standings, that  men's  faces  difler  not  so  much  as  their  souls  ;  and 
that  if  there  were  not  so  much  difficulty  in  things,  yet  they  could 
not  but  be  variously  apprehended  by  several  men.     And  hereto 
he  considers,  that  in  twenty  opinions,  it  may  be  that  not  one  of 
them  is  true  ;  nay,  whereas  Varro  reckoned  that  among  the  old 
philosophers  there  were   eight   hundred  opinions  concerning  the 
su7nmum  honum,  that  yet  not  one  of  them  hit  the  right.     He 
sees  also  that  in  all  religions,  in  all  societies,  in  all  families,  and 
in  all  things,  opinions  diiier  ;  and  since  opinions  are  too  often  be- 
got by  passion,  by  passions  and  violence  they  are  kept ;   and  every 
man  is  too  apt  to  overvalue  his  own  opinion  ;  and  out  of  a  desire 
that  every  man  should  conform  his  judgment  to  his  that  teaches, 
men  are  apt  to  be  earnest  in  their  persuasion,  and  overact  the 
proposition  ;  and  from  being  true  as  he  supposes,  he  will  think  it 
profitable  ;  and  if  you  wann  him  either  with  confidence  or  oppo- 
sition, he  quickly  tells  you  it  is  necessary;   and  as  he  loves  those 
that  think  as  he  does,  so  he  is  ready  to  hate  them  that  do  not  ; 
and  then  secretly  from  wishing  evil  to  him,  he  is  apt  to  believe 
evil  will  come  to  him  ;  and  that  it  is  just  it  should  ;  and  by  this 
time  the  opinion  is  troublesome,  and  puts  other  men  upon  their 
guard  against  it ;   and  then  while  passion  reigns,  and  reason  ia 
modest  and  patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a   storm,  victory  is 
more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  God  into  the  party,  and 
his  judgments  are  used  for  arguments,  and  the  threateningsof  the 
^'(•riptu^e  are  snatched  up  in  haste,  and  men  throw  arrows,  fire- 
brands, and  deatli,  and  by  this  time  all  the  world  is  in  an  uproar. 
All  this,  a  :d  a  thousa'id  things  more  the  English  protestants  con- 
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sidering  deny  not  their  communion  to  any  Chri&tian  who  desires 
it,  and  believes  tlie  apostles'  creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the 
first  four  general  councils  ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  well . 
they  receive  into  their  bosom  all  true  believers  jf  what  chu?rh 
soever ;  and  for  them  that  err,  they  instruct  them,  and  then  leave 
them  to  their  liberty,  to  stand  or  fall  before  their  own  master."* 

2.   A  doctrine  not  the  less  safe  for  being  the  more  charitable. 

"  Christ  our  Lord  hath  given  us,  amongst  others,  two  infallible 
notes  to  know  the  church.  My  sheep,  saith  he,  hear  my  voice  ."t 
and  again,  By  this  shall  all  men  knoiv  that  ye  are  my  cliscij)lei> 
ij  yc  have  love  one  to  another. X — AVhat  I  shall  we  stand  upon 
conjectural  arguments  from  that  which  men  say  ?  We  are  par- 
tial to  ourselves,  malignant  to  our  opposites.  Let  Christ  be  heard 
who  be  his,  who  not.  And  for  the  hearing  of  his  voice — 0  that 
it  might  be  the  issue  I  But  I  see  you  decline  it,  therefore  I  leave 
it  also  for  the  present.  That  other  is  that  which  now  I  stand 
upon, — '  the  badge  of  Christ's  sheep.'  Not  a  likelihood,  but  a 
certain  token  whereby  every  man  may  know  them:  by  this, 
saith  he,  shall  all  me?i  knoiv  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have 
charity  one  toicards  another. — Thanks  be  to  God,  this  mark  of 
our  Saviour  is  in  us,  which  you  with  our  schismatics  and  other 
enemies  want.  As  Solomon  found  the  true  mother  by  her  natu- 
ral afl'ection,  that  chose  rather  to  yield  to  her  adversary's  plea 
claiming  her  child,  than  endure  that  it  should  be  cut  in  pieces  • 
so  may  it  soon  be  found  at  this  day  whether  i?  the  true  mother 
Ours,  that  faith,  give  her  the  living  child  and  kill  him  not  ;  cr 
yours,  that  if  she  may  not  have  it,  is  content  it  be  killed  rather  than 
want  of  her  will.  '  Alas  I'  (saith  ours  even  of  those  that  leave 
her)  '  these  be  my  children  I  I  have  borne  them  to  Christ  in 
baptism  :  I  have  nourished  them  as  I  could  with  mine  own 
breasts,  his  testaments.  I  would  have  brought  them  up  to  man's 
estate  as  their  free  birth  and  parentage  deserves.  Whether  it 
be  their  lightness  or  discontent,  or  her  enticing  words  and  gay 
shows,  they  leave  me  :  they  have  found  a  better  mother.  Let 
them  live  yet,  though  in  bondage.  I  shall  have  patience  ;  T  per- 
mit the  care  of  them  to  their  father  ;  I  beseech  hiiii  tt>  keep 
them  that  they  do  no  evil.     If  they  make  their  peace  with  bin, 

*  Dissuaslvi'  from  Popery.     Part  IL — 13.  i.  s.  7. — Ed. 

f  JohQ  X.  2l.—h'd.  X  lb.  xiii.  36.—  Vd. 
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1  am  satisfied  :  tlicy  have  not  hurt  me  at  all.'  '  Nay,'  but  sailli 
yours,  '  1  sit  alone  as  queeu  and  mistress  of  Christ's  family,  he 
that  halh  not  me  for  his  mother,  can  not  have  God  for  his  fa- 
th(»r.  Mine,  thereibre,  arc  these,  either  horn  or  adopted  ;  and 
if  they  Avill  not  he  mine,  they  shall  be  none.  So  without  expect- 
ing Christ's  sentence  she  cuts  with  the  temporal  sword,  han;:s, 
burns,  draws,  those  that  she  perceives  inclined  to  leave  her,  or 
have  left  her  already.  So  she  kills  with  the  spiritual  sword  those 
that  arc  subject  not  to  her,  yea,  thousands  of  souls  that  not  only 
have  no  means  so  to  do,  but  many  which  never  so  much  as  have 
heard  w'hether  there  be  a  pope  of  Rome  or  no.  Let  our  Sol- 
omon be  judge  between  them,  yea,  judge  you,  Mr.  "VYaddesworth  I 
more  seriously  and  maturely,  not  by  guesses,  but  by  the  ver}'  mark 
of  Christ,  which  wanting  yourselves,  you  have  unawares  discov- 
ered in  us  :  judge,  I  say,  without  passion  and  partiality,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  word,  which  is  his  flock,  which  is  his  church."* 
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ON   THE   LAW   OF   NATIONS. 

flpof  TToP.ecjf  evSaifioviav  Kal  6tKaioavv7]v  Tcdvra  i6l6-ov  t/j.~poa6ev  reraK- 
rat  (pvaer  tovtuv  6i  rd  yuev  uvdpuTciva  elg  ru  Oela,  rd  de  Beta  elr  rbv  ip/efwva 
vovv  ^vjUTTavra  dec  P?.i'!reiv,  ovx  wf  irpbg  upeTjjg  tc  fiopiov,  uX^d  Tzpog  upET^ 
iv  uperaic  del  vitofiEvovaav,  a»f  Trpof  voiiov  riva  vofioderovvra.  Plato. 

For  all  tbinj^s  that  regard  the  \rell-being  and  justice  of  a  state  are  pre-or- 
dained and  established  in  the  nature  of  the  individual.  Of  these  it  behooves 
that  the  merely  hvunan  (the  temporal  and  fluxional)  should  be  referred  and 
sulwrdinated  to  the  divine  in  ni.an,  and  the  divine  in  hke  manner  to  the 
Supreme  Mir. J,  so  however  that  tLi  state  is  not  to  regulate  its  actions  hy 
reference  tc  any  particular  form  and  fragments  of  virtue,  but  must  fix  its 
eve  on  that  virtue,  which  is  the  abiding  spirit  and  (as  it  were)  substratnt<% 
m  all  the  virtues,  as  on  a  la-W  that  is  itself  legislative. 

It  were  absurd  to  suppose,  that  individuals  should  be  under  a 
law  of  moral  obligation,  and  yet  that  a  million  of  the  same  in- 

*  Letter  to  a  friend  who  had  deaerted  the  Church  of  England  for  that  of 
Rome. — Ed 
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dividuals  acting  collectively  or  throufrh  repres3i..tativcs,  should 
be  exempt  from  all  law :  for  morality  is  no  accident  of  human 
nature,  but  its  essential  characteristic.  A  being  altogether  with- 
out morality  is  either  a  beast  or  a  fiend,  accordingly  as  we  con- 
ceive this  want  of  conscience  to  be  natural  or  self-produced  ;  a 
mere  negation  of  goodness,  or  the  consequence  of  rebellion  to  it. 
Yet  were  it  possible  to  conceive  a  man  wholly  immoral,  it  Mould 
remain  impossible  to  conceive  him  without  a  moral  obligation  to 
be  otherwise  ;  and  none,  but  a  madman,  will  imagine  that  the 
Cosential  qualities  of  any  thing  can  be  altered  by  its  becoming  part 
of  an  aggregate  ;  that  a  grain  of  corn,  for  instance,  shall  cease 
to  contain  flour,  as  soon  as  it  is  part  of  a  peck  or  bushel.  It  is, 
therefore,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  by  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  mind,  that  wise  men,  who  have  written  on  the  law 
of  nations,  contemplate  the  several  states  of  the  civilized  world, 
as  so  many  individuals,  and  equally  with  the  latter  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  exercise  their  free  agency  within  such  bounds, 
as  render  it  compatible  with  the  existence  of  free  agency  in  others. 
We  may  represent  to  ourselves  this  original  free  agency,  as  a  right 
of  common,  the  formation  of  separate  states  as  an  inclosure  of 
this  common,  the  allotments  awarded  severally  to  the  co-pro 
prietors  as  constituting  national  rights,  and  the  law  of  nations  as 
the  common  register-oflice  of  their  title-deeds.  But  in  all  mo- 
rality, though  the  principle,  which  is  the  abiding  spirit  of  the 
law,  remains  perpetual  and  unaltered,  even  as  that  Supreme 
Reason  in  whom  and  from  whom  it  has  its  being,  yet  the  letter 
of  the  law,  that  is,  the  application  of  it  to  particular  instances, 
and  the  mode  of  realizing  it  in  actual  practice,  must  be  modified 
by  the  existing  circumstances.  What  we  should  desire  to  do, 
the  conscience  alone  will  inform  us  ;  but  how  and  when  we  are 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  in  our  power  to 
accomplish  it,  are  questions  for  the  judgment,  and  require  an  ac- 
quaintance with  facts,  and  their  bearings  on  each  other.  Thenc? 
the  improvement  of  our  judgment,  and  the  increase  of  our  knowl- 
edge, on  all  subjects  included  within  our  sphere  of  action,  are 
not  merely  advantages  recommended  by  prudence,  but  absolute 
duties  imposed  on  us  by  conscience. 

As  the  circumstances,  then,  under  which  men  act  as  states- 
men, are  diflerent  from  those  under  wliich  they  act  as  iivlividuals, 
a  proportionate  dilierence  muct  be  expected  in  the  practical  rul<if 
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by  which  theit  pubHc  conduct  is  to  be  determined.  Let  me  not 
be  misundersto^)d  :  I  speak  of  a  dilierence  in  the  practical  rules. 
not  in  the  moral  law  itself,  the  means  of  administering  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  under  given  circumstances,  which  it  is  the  sole 
object  of  these  rules  to  point  out.  The  spirit  continues  one  and 
the  same,  though  it  may  vary  its  form  according  to  the  element 
into  which  it  is  transported.  This  diflerence,  with  its  grounds 
and  consequences,  it  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical  publicist 
to  discover  and  display  :  and  exactly  in  this  point  (I  speak  with 
unfeigned  diffidence)  it  appears  to  me  that  the  WTiters  on  the  law 
of  nations,*  whose  works  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying, 
have  been  least  successful. 

In  what  does  the  law  of  nations  differ  from  the  laws  enacted 
by  a  particular  state  for  its  own  subjects  ?  The  solution  is  evi- 
dent. The  law  of  nations,  considered  apart  from  the  common 
principle  of  all  morality,  is  not  fixed  or  positive  in  itself,  nor  sup- 
plied with  any  regular  means  of  being  enforced.  Like  those  du- 
ties in  private  life  which,  for  the  same  reasons,  moralists  have 
entitled  imperfect  duties  (though  the  most  atrocious  guilt  may  be 
involved  in  the  omission  or  violation  of  them),  the  law  of  nations 
appeals  only  to  the  conscience  and  prudence  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. \Yherein  then  does  it  differ  from  the  moral  laMs  which 
the  reason,  considered  as  conscience,  dictates  for  the  conduct  of 
individuals  ?  This  is  a  more  difficult  question  ;  but  my  answer 
would  be  determined  by,  and  grounded  on,  the  obvious  differ- 
ences of  the  circumstances  in  the  two  cases.  Remember  then, 
that  we  are  now  reasoning,  not  as  sophists  or  system-mongers, 
but  as  men  anxious  to  discover  what  is  right  in  order  that  we 
may  practise  it,  or  at  least  give  our  suffrage  and  the  influence  of 
our  opinion  in  recommending  its  practice.  AVe  must  therefore 
confine  the  question  to  those  cases,  in  which  honest  men  and  real 

*  Grotius,  Bynkerscboek,  Puffendorf,  Wolfe,  and  Vattel ;  to  whose  worke 
I  must  add,  as  comprising  whatever  is  most  valuable  in  tbe  preceding  au- 
thors, with  many  important  improvements  and  additions,  Robinson's  Re 
ports  of  Cases  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  under  Sir  W.  Scott :  lo  whom  in- 
ternational law  is  under  no  less  obligation  than  the  law  of  commercial  pro- 
ceeding was  to  the  late  Lord  Mau*^-eld.  As  I  have  never  seen  Sir  W".  Scott, 
nor  either  by  myself  or  my  connections  enjoy  the  honor  of  the  remotest 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  trust  that  even  by  those  who  may  think  my  opiu- 
ioa  erroneous,  I  shall  not  at  least  be  suspected  of  intentional  flattery. 
1817. 
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patriots  can  suppose  any  controversy  to  exist  between  real  patriot- 
ism and  common  honesty.  The  objects  of  the  patriot  are,  that 
his  countrymen  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  enjoy 
what  the  Creator  designed  for  the  enjoyment  of  animals  endowed 
with  reason,  and  of  course  that  they  should  have  it  in  their 
power  to  develop  those  faculties  which  were  given  them  to  bo 
developed.  He  would  do  his  best  that  every  one  of  his  country- 
men should  possess  whatever  all  men  may  and  should  possess, 
and  that  a  sufficient  number  should  be  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  acquire  those  excellencies  which,  though  not  necessary  or  pos- 
sible ibr  all  men,  are  yet  to  all  men  useful  and  honorable.  He 
knows  that  patriotism  itself  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  golden 
chain  of  our  affections  and  virtues,  and  turns  away  with  indignant 
scorn  from  the  false  philosophy  or  mistaken  religion,  which  would 
persuade  him  that  cosmopolitism  is  nobler  than  nationality,  the 
human  race  a  sublimer  object  of  love  than  a  people  ;  and  that 
Plato,  Luther,  Xewton,  and  their  equals,  formed  themselves 
neither  in  the  market  nor  the  senate,  but  in  the  world,  and  for 
all  men  of  all  ages.  True !  But  where,  and  among  whom  are 
these  giant  exceptions  produced  ?  In  the  wide  empires  of  Asia, 
where  millions  of  human  beings  acknowledge  no  other  bond  but 
that  of  a  common  slavery,  and  are  distinguished  on  the  map  but 
by  a  name  which  themselves  perhaps  never  heard,  or  hearing 
abhor  ?  No  I  in  a  circle  defined  by  human  affections,  the  first 
firm  sod  within  which  becomes  sacred  beneath  the  quickened  step 
of  the  returning  citizen  ; — here,  where  the  powers  and  interests 
f  men  spread  without  confusion  through  a  common  sphere,  like 
the  vibrations  propagated  in  the  air  by  a  single  voice,  distinct 
yet  coherent,  and  all  uniting  to  express  one  thought  and  the  same 
feeling  ; — here,  where  even  the  common  soldier  dares  force  a  pass- 
age for  his  comrades  by  gathering  up  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy 
into  his  own  breast,  because  his  country  expected  every  man  to 
do  his  duty,  and  this  not  after  he  has  been  hardened  by  habit, 
but,  as  probably  in  his  first  battle  ;  not  reckless  or  hopeless,  but 
braving  death  from  a  keener  sensibility  to  those  blessings-which 
make  life  dear,  to  those  qualities  which  render  himself  worthy  to 
enjoy  them  ; — here,  where  the  royal  crown  is  loved  and  wor- 
shiped as  a  glory  around  the  sainted  head  of  freedom  ; — where 
the  rustic  at  his  plough  whistles  with  equal  enthusiasm,  "  God 
Eave  the  King,"  and  "  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves,"  or,  perhaps 
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leaves  one  tliistle  nuweeded  in  his  garden,  because  it  is  the  6ym« 
bol  of  liis  dear  native  land  ;* — here,  from  ^vithin  this  circle  de- 
fined, as  light  by  shade,  or  rather  as  light  Avithin  light,  by  its  in- 
tensity,— here  alone,  and  only  within  these  magic  circles,  rise  up 
the  awful  spirits,  whose  words  arc  oracles  for  mankind,  whose 
love  embraces  all  countries,  and  whose  voice  sounds  through  all 
ages  I  Here,  and  here  only,  may  we  confidently  expect  those 
mighty  minds  to  be  reared  and  ripened,  whose  names  are  natu 
ralized  in  foreign  lands,  the  sure  fellow-travellers  of  civilization, 
and  yet  render  their  own  country  dearer  and  more  proudly  dear 
to  their  own  countrymen.  This  is  indeed  cosmopolitism,  at  once 
the  nurseling  and  the  nurse  of  patriotic  aflfection.  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  genuine  philanthropy,  which  like  the  olive-tree,  sacred 
to  concord  and  to  wisdom,  fattens  not  exhausts  the  soil,  from 
which  it  sprang,  and  in  which  it  remains  rooted.  It  is  feeble- 
ness only  which  can  not  be  generous  without  injustice,  or  just 
without  ceasing  to  be  generous.  Is  the  morning  star  less  brilliant, 
or  does  a  ray  less  fall  on  the  golden  fruitage  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause the  moons  of  Saturn  too  feed  their  lamps  from  the  same 
sun  ?  Even  Germany, — though  curst  with  a  base  and  hateful 
brood  of  nobles  and  princelings,  cowardly  and  ravenous  jackals  to 
the  very  flocks  intrusted  to  them  as  to  shepherds,  who  hunt  for 
the  tiger  and  whine  and  wag  their  tails  for  his  bloody  offal — even 
Germany,  the  ever-changing  boundaries  of  Avhich  superannuate 
the  last  year's  map,  and  are  altered  as  easily  as  the  hurdles  of  a 
temporary  sheep-ibld,  is  still  remembered  with  filial  love  and  a 
patriot's  pride,  when  the  thoughtful  German  hears  the  names  of 
Luther  and  Leibnitz.  Ah  I  why,  he  sighs,  why  for  herself  in 
vain  should  my  country  have  produced  such  a  host  of  immortal 

*  I  can  not  here  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  recording  a  speech  of  the 
poet  Burns,  related  to  me  by  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Having 
been  asked  by  her,  why  in  his  more  serious  poems  he  had  not  changed  the 
two  or  three  Scotch  words  which  seemed  only  to  disturb  the  purity  of  the 
style, — the  poet  with  great  sweetness,  and  his  usual  happiness  in  reply,  an- 
Hwered  that  in  truth  it  would  have  been  better,  but — 

Tlie  rough  bur-thistle  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
t  turn'd  the  weeder-clips  aside 

An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear. 

An  author  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  his  own  poems,  when  be  does  i% 
with  as  much  modcf  ty  and  felicity  as  Burna  did  in  this  instance. 
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minds  !  Yea,  even  the  poor  enslaved,  degraded,  and  barbarized 
Greek  can  still  point  to  the  harbor  of  Tenedos,  and  say, — "  There 
lay  our  fleet  when  we  were  besieging  Troy." 

Reflect  a  moment  on  the  past  history  of  this  wonderful  people. 
What  were  they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent, — 
when  Greece  resembled  a  collection  of  mirrors  set  in  a  sinffle 
frame,  each  having  its  own  focus  of  patriotism,  yet  all  capable, 
as  at  Marathon  and  Platea,  of  converging  to  one  point  and  of 
consuming  a  common  foe  ?  What  were  they  then  ?  The  fountains 
of  light  and  civilization,  of  truth  and  of  beauty,  to  all  mankind ! 
they  were  the  thinking  head,  the  beating  heart,  of  the  whole 
world  !  They  lost  their  independence,  and  with  their  independ- 
ence their  patriotism  ;  and  became  the  cosmopolites  of  antiquity. 
It  has  been  truly  observed  by  the  author  of  the  work  for  which 
Palm  was  murdered,  that,  after  the  first  acts  of  severity,  the  Ro- 
mans treated  the  Greeks  not  only  more  mildly  than  their  other 
slaves  and  dependents,  but  behaved  to  them  even  affectionately 
and  with  munificence.  The  victor  nation  felt  reverentially  the 
presence  of  the  visible  and  invisible  deities  that  gave  sanctity  to 
every  grove,  every  fountain,  and  every  forum.  "  Think,''  (writes 
Pliny  to  one  of  his  friends)  "  that  you  are  sent  into  the  province  of 
A.chaia,  that  true  and  genuine  Greece,  where  civilization,  letters, 
3ven  corn,  are  believed  to  have  been,  discovered  ;  that  you  are 
sent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  free  states,  that  is,  to  men  emi- 
nently free,  who  have  retained  their  natural  right  by  valor,  by 
services,  by  friendship,  lastly  by  treaty  and  by  religion.  Revere 
the  gods  their  founders,  the  sacred  influences  represented  in  those 
gods  ;  revere  their  ancient  glory  and  this  very  old  age  which  in 
man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred.  Cherish  in  thyself  a  rever- 
ence of  antiquity,  a  reverence  for  their  great  exploits,  a  reverence 
even  for  their  fables.  Detract  nothing  from  the  liberty,  or  the 
dignity,  or  even  the  pretensions  of  any  state  ;  keep  before  thine 
eyes  that  this  is  the  land  which  sent  us  our  institutions,  which 
gave  us  our  laws,  not  after  it  was  subjugated,  but  in  compliance 
with  our  petition."*  And  what  came  out  of  these  men,  who 
were  eminently  free  without  patriotism,  because  without  national 
independence  ?  (which  eminent  freedom,  however,  Pliny  him- 
self,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  styles  the  shadow  and  residuura 

•  Lib.  VIII.  Ep.  U.—Ed. 
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of  liberty.)*  While  they  M-erc  intense  patriots,  they  were  the 
benefactors  of  all  mankind,  legislators  for  the  very  nation  that 
afterwards  subdued  and  enslaved  them.  When,  therefore,  they 
became  pure  co.smopolites,  and  no  partial  afiections  interrupted 
their  philanthropy,  and  when  yet  they  retained  their  country, 
their  language,  and  their  arts,  what  noble  works,  what  mighty 
discoveries  may  we  not  expect  from  them  ?  If  the  applause  of 
a  little  city,  the  first-rate  town  of  a  country  not  much  larger  than 
Yorkshire,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  Pericles,  produced  a 
Piiidias,  a  Sophocles,  and  a  constellation  of  other  stars  scared} 
inferior  in  glory,  what  will  not  the  applause  of  the  world  effect, 
and  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  world's  imperial  masters  ? 
Alas  I  no  Sophocles  appeared,  no  Phidias  was  born  ;  individual 
genius  fled  with  national  independence,  and  the  best  products 
were  cold  and  laborious  copies  of  what  their  fathers  had  thought 
and  invented  in  grandeur  and  majesty.  At  length  nothing  re- 
mained, but  dastardly  and  cunning  slaves,  who  avenged  their 
own  ruin  and  degradation  by  assisting  to  degrade  and  ruin  their 
conquerors  ;  and  the  golden  harp  of  their  divine  language  re 
mained  only  as  the  frame  on  which  priests  and  monks  spun  their 
dirty  cobwebs  of  sophistry  and  superstition  I 

If  then  in  order  to  be  men  we  must  be  patriots,  and  patriotism 
can  not  exist  without  national  independence,  we  need  no  new  or 
particular  code  of  morals  to  justiiy  us  in  placing  and  preserving 
our  countr}'  in  that  relative  situation  which  is  most  favorable  to 
its  independence.  But  the  true  patriot  is  aware  that  this  object 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of  general  conquest,  such 
as  was  pursued  by  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  son,  nor  yet  by  the 
political  annihilation  of  the  one  state,  which  happens  to  be  its 
most  fonnidablo  rival ; — the  unwise  measure  recommended  by 
Cato,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  Romans  in  the  instance  of 
Carthage.  Not  by  the  latter ; — for  rivalry  between  two  nations 
conduces  to  the  independence  of  both,  calls  forth  or  fosters  all  the 
virtues  by  which  national  security  is  maintained ; — and  still  less 
by  the  former  ;  for  the  victor  nation  itself  must  at  length  by  the 
very  extension  of  its  own  conquests,  sink  into  a  mere  province  : 
nay,  it  will  most  probably  become  the  most  abject  portion  of  the 
empire,  and  the  most  cruelly  oppressed,  both  because  it  will  be 

*  Quibua  reliquam  umbram  et  residuum  lihertatis  nomen  eriperi,  iwr-um 
ferum,  harbarumqne  est. — lb. — Ed. 
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more  feared  and  suspected  by  the  common  tyrant,  and  because  it 
will  be  the  sink  and  centre  of  his  luxury  and  corruptioii.  Even 
in  cases  of  actual  injury  and  just  alarm  the  patriot  sets  bounds  to 
the  reprisal  of  national  vengeance,  and  contents  himself  with 
Buch  securities  as  are  compatible  with  the  welfare,  though  not 
with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  nation,  the  aggressions  of 
which  had  given  the  provocation  :  for  as  patriotism  inspires  no 
superhuman  faculties,  neither  can  it  dictate  any  conduct  whicli 
would  require  such.  He  is  too  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance  of 
the  future,  to  dare  extend  his  calculations  into  remote  periods ; 
nor,  because  he  is  a  statesman,  arrogates  to  himself  the  cares  of 
Providence  and  the  government  of  the  world.  How  does  he 
know,  but  that  the  very  independence  and  consequent  virtues  of 
the  nation,  which  in  the  anger  of  cowardice  he  w^ould  fain  reduce 
to  absolute  insignificance,  and  rob  even  of  its  ancient  name,  may 
in  some  future  emergence  be  the  destined  guardians  of  his  own 
country ;  and  that  the  power  which  now  alarms,  may  hereafter 
protect  and  presei^ve  it  ?  The  experience  of  history  authorizes  to 
behevp  not  only  in  the  possibility,  but  even  the  probability,  of 
such  an  event.  An  American  commander,^  who  has  deserved 
and  received  the  highest  honors  which  his  grateful  country, 
through  her  assembled  representatives,  could  bestow  upon  him. 
once  said  to  me  with  a  sigh  :  In  an  evil  hour  for  my  country  did 
the  French  and  Spaniards  abandon  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  We  were  not  sufficiently  a  country  before  :  and  should 
we  ever  be  mad  enough  to  drive  the  English  from  Canada  and 
her  other  Xorth  American  provinces,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  a 
country  at  all.  Without  local  attachment,  without  national 
honor,  we  shall  resemble  a  swami  of  insects  that  settle  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  to  corrupt  and  consume  them,  rather  than  men 
who  love  and  cleave  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  After  a 
shapeless  anarchy  and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  we  shall  at  last  be 
formed  into  many  countries ;  unless  the  vices  engendered  in  the 
process  should  demand  further  puni.shment,  and  we  should  pre- 
viously fall  beneath  the  despotism  ol'  some  mihtary  adventurer, 
like  a  lion  consumed  by  an  inward  disease,  prostrate  and  helpless 
beneath  the  beak  and  talons  of  a  vulture,  or  yet  meaner  bird 

of  prey.t 

•  Decatur.— JS</ 

t  See  Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  398.— ^A 
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'O,  '.  fiiv  rrpoc  Tov  •»«  oAoi-  tt/.ovtov,  hu7.7.ov  6t  Trpbg  tI  <puvTaafia  no/zui 
u-uGTf:,  o  TTavraxT)  koI  ovSafir/  ig-i,  ^ipec  /ludrifia  Koi  ETCLn^devfia,  tovto  XP^^^f-' 
fiov  Kcl  Go(^ov  TL  So^aoO/'/aeraf  ruv  di  u?J.(jv  KaTaye?M  6  7ro2.LTiKdc.  Tavrrjv 
r^v  ahlav  xpt)  (jxlvac  tov  /i7]Te  u>Jko  ku/.ov,  fiTJre  tu  npdg  tov  TroZf /zov  jitya'/.o- 
Trnirruc  uokcIv  Tug  Tro/.Etg,  TcJv  tto/.Ituv  ^uj!  evIote  ovk  ddvuv  ovruv  dvc~ 
Tvxovvrijy  ■>  e  fir)V.  Ilwf  liyEig  ;  Ilug  /nev  ovv  avTovg  ov  /Jyoifi'  uv  irapu-av 
iivoTvxnc,  o:c  ys  uvuyKTj  6id  f3iov  irELvQai  ttjv  ijjvxi)v  ueI  T7)v  avruv  diE^EAdelv, 

Plato.* 

"VThatever  study  or  doctrine  bears  upon  the  wealth  of  the  wliole,  say 
rather  on  a  certain  phantom  of  a  state  in  the  whole,  which  is  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  this  shall  be  deemed  most  useful  and  wise ;  and  all  else  is  the 
state-craftsman's  scorn.  This  we  dare  pronoimce  the  cause  why  nations 
turpiJ  on  their  dignity  in  general,  conduct  their  wars  so  little  in  a  grand 
and  magnanimous  spirit,  while  the  citizens  are  too  often  wretched,  though 
endowed  with  high  capabilities  by  nature.  How  say  you  ?  Nay,  how 
should  I  not  call  them  wretched,  who  are  under  the  unrelenting  necessity  of 
wasting  away  their  life  in  the  mere  search  after  the  means  of  supporting  it  ? 

In  the  preceding  essay  I  treated  of  what  may  be  wisely  desired 
in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations.  The  same  sanity  of  mind  will 
the  true  patriot  display  in  all  that  regards  the  internal  pro.?perity 
of  his  country.  He  will  reverence  not  only  whatever  tends  to 
make  the  component  individuals  more  happy,  and  more  worthy 
of  happiness;  but  likewise  whatever  tends  to  bind  them  more 
closely  together  as  a  people ; — that  as  a  multitude  of  parts  and 
functions  make  up  one  human  body,  so  the  whole  multitude  of 
his  countrjTTien  may,  by  the  visible  and  invisible  influences  of  re- 
ligion, language,  laws,  customs,  and  the  reciprocal  dependence 
and  re-action  of  trade  and  agriculture,  be  organized  into  one  body 
politic.     But  much  as  he  desires  to  see  all  become  a  whole,  he 

*  -^"^  Zffjibus,  viii. — The  Greek  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  beginning  of  this 
book  of  the  Laws;  but  it  is  not  taken  consecutively;  some  of  the  expres- 
aions  are  from  other  parts  of  Plato,  and  some  seem  to  be  the  Author'* 
jua, — L'd. 
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places  limits  even  to  this  wish,  and  abhors  that  systeno  of  policy 
which  would  blend  men  into  a  state  by  the  dissolution  of  all  those 
virtues  which  make  them  happy  and  estimable  as  individuals 
Sir  James  Steuart,  after  stating  the  case  of  the  vine-dresser,  whc 
is  proprietor  of  a  bit  of  land,  on  which  grain  (enough,  and  nc 
more)  is  raised  for  himself  and  family,  and  who  provides  for  theii 
other  wants,  of  clothing,  salt,  &c.  by  his  extra  labor  as  a  vine- 
dresser, observes  : — '  From  this  example  we  discover  the  differ- 
ence between  agriculture  exercised  as  a  trade,  and  as  a  direct 
means  of  subsisting.  We  have  the  two  species  in  the  vine- 
dresser :  he  labors  the  vineyard  as  a  trade,  and  his  spot  of  ground 
for  subsistence.  We  may  farther  conclude,  that  as  to  the  last 
part  he  is  only  useful  to  himself ;  but  as  to  the  first,  he  is  useful 
to  the  society  and  becomes  a  member  of  it ;  consequently  were  it 
not  for  his  trade  the  state  would  lose  nothing,  although  the  vine- 
dresser and  his  land  were  both  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. '*" 
Xow  this  contains  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the  sect  of  econo- 
mists. They  worship  a  kind  of  nonentity  under  the  different 
words,  the  state,  the  whole,  the  society,  and  so  on,  and  to  this 
idol  they  make  bloodier  sacrifices  than  ever  the  Mexicans  did  to 
Tescalipoca.  All,  that  is,  each  and  eveiy  sentient  being  in  a 
given  tract,  are  made  diseased  and  vicious,  in  order  that  each 
may  become  useful  to  all,  or  the  state,  or  the  societ}', — that  is,  to 
the  word,  all,  the  word  state,  or  the  word  society.  The  absurdity 
may  be  easily  perceived  by  omitting  the  words  ^relating  to  this 
idol — as  for  instance — in  a  former  paragraph  of  the  same  (i:i 
most  respects)  excellent  work  :  'If  it  therefore  happens  that  an 
additional  number  produced  do  no  more  than  feed  themselves, 
then  I  perceive  no  advantage  gained  firom  their  production.'! 
What  I  No  advantage  gained  by,  for  instance,  ten  thousand 
happy,  intelligent,  and  immortal  beings  having  been  produced  I — 
0  yes  I  but  no  advantage  to  this  society. — What  is  this  society, 
this  whole,  this  state  ?  Is  it  any  thing  else  but  a  word  of  con- 
venience to  express  at  once  the  aggregate  of  confederated  indi- 
viduals livinjr  in  a  certain  district  ?  Let  the  sum  total  of  eacli 
man's  happiness  be  supposed  =  1000  ;  and  suppose  ten  thousand 
men  produced,  who  neither  made  swords  nor  poison,  nor  found 
corn  nor  clothes  for  those  who  did — but  who  procured  by  their 
labor  food  and  raiment  for  themselves,  and  for  their  children  ; — 
•  Tolit.  Econ.  vol.  I  c.  U.—Fd.  f  lb.— ^d 
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would  not  that  society  be  richer  by  10,000,000  parts  cf  happi- 
ness ?     And  think  you  it  possible,  that  ten  thousand  happy  hu 
man  leings  can  exist  together  without  increasing  each  other'? 
happiness,  or  tliat  it  will   not  overflow  into  countless  channels,* 
and  difiuse  itself  through  the  rest  of  the  society? 

The  poor  vine-dresser  rises  from  sweet  sleep,  worships  his 
Maker,  goes  with  his  wife  and  children  into  his  little  plot — returns 
to  his  hut  at  noon,  and  eats  the  produce  of  the  similar  labor  of  a 
former  day.  Is  he  useful  ?  No,  not  yet.  Sujipose  then,  that 
during  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  he  endeavored  to  provide 
for  his  moral  and  intellectual  appetites,  by  physical  experiments 
and  philosophical  research,  by  acquiring  knowledge  for  himself 
and  communicating  it  to  his  wife  and  children.  \Yould  he  be 
useful  then  ?  He  useful  I  *  The  state  would  lose  nothing  although 
the  vine-dresser  and  his  land  were  both  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  I'  Well  then,  instead  of  devoting  the  latter  half  of 
each  day  to  his  closet,  his  laboratory,  or  to  neighborly  conversa- 
tion, suppose  he  goes  to  the  vineyard,  and  from  the  ground  which 
would  maintain  in  health,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  twenty  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  helps  to  raise  a  quantity  of  liquor  that  will  dis- 
ease the  bodies  and  debauch  the  souls  of  a  hundred — Is  he  use- 
ful now  ?  0  yes  I  a  very  useful  man,  and  a  most  excellent 
citizen,  t 

In  what  then  does  the  law  between  state  and  state  difier  from 
that  between  man  and  man  ?  For  hitherto  we  seem  to  have 
discovered  no  variation.  The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  com- 
mon honesty,  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  Avhich  states  dif- 
fer from  individuals.  According  to  my  best  understanding,  the 
difference  may  be  reduced  to  tliis  one  point :  that  the  influence 
of  example  in  any  extraordinary  case,  as  the  possible  occasion  of 
an  action  apparently  like,  though  in  reality  very  different,  is  of 

*  Well,  and  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  philosophy,  does  the  poet  describe 
Rucli  beings  as  men 

Who  being  innocent  do  for  that  cause 

Bestir  them  in  good  deeds 

Wordsworth. 
Providence,  by  the  ceaseless  activity  -which  it  has  implanted  in  fur  nature, 
has  sufficiently  guarded  against  an  innocence  without  virtue. 

f  So  in  Jollie's  and  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  the  writer 
speaks  of  a  small  estatesman,  bred  to  a  rural  life,  who  can  not  betake  hira- 
BO.lf  from  an  indolent  habit  to  manufacturing  and  lahor  ! — Introd.  p.  39, 1830. 

M* 
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considerable  importance  in  the  moral  calculations  of  an  mdivid- 
ual ;  but  of  little,  if  any,  in  those  of  a  nation.     The  reasons  are 
evident.     In  the  first  place,  in  cases  concerning  which  there  can 
be   any  dispute  between  an  honest  man  and  a  true  patriot,  the 
circumstances,   which   at    once   authorize   and    discriminate   the 
measure,  are  so  marked  and  peculiar  and  notorious,  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  being  drawn  into  a  precedent  by  any  other  state  un- 
der dissimilar  circumstances ;  except  perhaps  as  a  mere  pretex*. 
for  an  action,  which  had  been  predetermined  without  reference 
to  this  authority,  and  which  would  have  taken  place,  though  it 
had  never  existed.     But  if  so  strange  a  thing  should  happen,  as 
a  second  coincidence  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  of  circum- 
stances sufficiently  similar  to   render  the  prior  measure   a  fair 
precedent ;  then,  if  the  one   action  was  justifiable,  so  will  the 
other  be ;  and  without  any  reference  to  the  former,  which  in 
this  case  may  be  useful  as  a  light,  but  can  not  be  requisite  as  an 
authority.     Secondly,  in  extraordinary  cases  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  conduct  of  states  will  be  determined  by  exam- 
ple.    We   know  that   they  neither  will,  nor  in  the   nature   of 
things  can,  be  determined  by  any  other  consideration  but  that  of 
the  imperious  circumstances,  which  render  a  particular  measure 
advisable.     But  lastly,  and  more  important  than  all,  individuals 
are  and  must  be  under  positive  laws  :  and  so  very  great  is  the 
advantage  which  results  from  the  regularity  of  legal  decisions, 
and  their  consequent  capability  of  being  foreknown  and  relied 
upon,  that  equity  itself  must  sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  it.     For 
the  ver)'  letter  of  a  positive  law  is  part  of  its  spirit.     But  states 
neither  are,  nor  can  be,  under  positive  laws.     The  only  fixed 
part  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  spirit :  the  letter  of  the  law 
consists  wholly  in  the  circumstances   to  which  the  spirit  of  the 
law  is  applied.     It  is  mere  puerile  declamation  to  rail  against  a 
country.  a.=  having  imitated  the  very  measures  for  which  it  had 
most  blamed  its  ambitious  enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  previously 
changed   all   the   relative   circumstances   which  had  existed  foi 
liim,  and  therefore  rendered  his  conduct  iniquitous  ;  but  which, 
having  been  removed,  however  iniquitously,  can  not  without  ab- 
surdity be  supposed  any  longer  to  control  the  measures  of  an 
"Jinoccnt  nation,  necessitated  to  struggle  for  its  own  safety  ;  es« 
pecially  wlien  the  measures  in  question  M^erc  adopted  for  tlie  very 
p'crp'-'se  of  restoring  those  circumstances. 
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There  nre  times  when  it  would  be  wise  to  reg-ard  patriotism 
as  a  light  that  is  in  dangc*  of  being  blown  out,  rather  than  as 
a  fire  which  needs  to  be  fanned  by  the  winds  of  party  spirit. 
There  are  times  when  party  spirit,  without  any  unwonted  excess, 
may  yet  become  faction  ;  and  though  in  general  not  less  useful 
than  natural  in  a  free  government,  may  under  particular  emer- 
gencies prove  fatal  to  freedom  itself.  I  trust  I  am  writing  to 
those  who  think  with  me,  that  to  have  blackened  a  ministry, 
however  strong  or  rational  our  dislike  may  be  of  the  persons 
who  compose  it,  is  a  poor  excuse  and  a  miserable  compensation 
for  the  crime  of  unnecessarily  blackening  the  character  of  our 
country.  Under  this  conviction,  I  request  my  reader  to  cast  his 
eye  back  on  my  last  argument,  and  then  to  favor  me  with  his 
patient  attention  while  I  attempt  at  once  to  explain  its  purport 
and  to  shov/  its  cogency. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  fancy  to  the  age  and  country  of 
the  patriarchs,  or^  if  the  reader  prefers  it,  to  some  small  colony 
uninfluenced  by  the  mother  country,  which  has  not  organized 
itself  into  a  state,  or  agreed  to  acknowledge  any  one  particular 
governor.  We  will  suppose  this  colony  to  consist  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  households  or  separate  establishments,  difTering  greatly 
from  each  other  in  the  number  of  retainers  and  in  extent  of  pos- 
sessions. Each  household,  however,  possesses  its  own  domain, 
the  least  equally  with  the  greatest,  in  full  right ;  and  its  master 
is  an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries.  This 
mutual  understanding  and  tacit  agreement  M'e  may  well  suppose 
to  have  been  the  gradual  result  of  many  feuds,  which  had  pro- 
duced misery  to  all  and  real  advantage  to  none  ;  and  that  tho 
same  sober  and  reflecting  persons,  dispersed  through  the  difierent 
establishments,  who  had  brought  about  this  state  of  things,  had 
likewise  coincided  in  the  propriety  of  some  other  prudent  and 
humane  regulations,  which  from  the  authority  of  these  wise  men 
on  points,  in  which  they  were  unanimous,  and  from  the  evident 
good  sense  of  the  rules  themselves,  were  acknowledged  throuo^h- 
out  the  whole  colony,  though  they  were  never  voted  into  a 
formal  law,  though  the  determination  of  the  cases,  to  which 
these  rules  were  applicable,  had  not  been  intrusted  to  any  recog- 
nized judge,  nor  their  enforcement  delegated  to  any  particular 
magistrate.  Of  these  virtual  laws  this,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
would  be   the   chief:   that  as  no  man  ought  to  interfere   in  th« 
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afiairs  of  aaother  against  his  will,  so  if  any  master  of  a  houseiiold, 
instead  of  occupying  himself  with  the  improvement  of  his  owr 
fields  and  flocks,  or  vnXh.  the  better  regulation  of  his  own  estab- 
hshment,  should  be  foolish  and  wicked  enough  to  employ  his 
cliildren  and  servants  in  breaking  do^^-n  the  fences  and  taking 
possession  of  the  lands  and  property  of  a  fellow-colonist,  or  in 
turuinir  the  head  of  the  family  out  of  his  house,  and  forcing  those 
that  remained  to  acknowledge  himself  as  their  governor  instead 
and  to  obey  whomever  he  might  please  to  appoint  as  his  deputy 
— it  would  then  become  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  other 
colonists  to  join  against  the  aggressor,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  him  from  accompHshuig  his  bad  purposes,  or  to  com- 
pel him  to  make  restitution  and  compensation.  The  mightier 
the  aggressor,  and  the  weaker  the  injured  part}',  the  more  cogent 
woidd  the  motive  become  for  restraining  the  one  and  protecting 
ihe  other.  For  it  would  be  plain  that  he  who  was  suffered  to 
overpower,  one  by  one,  the  weaker  proprietors,  and  render  the 
members  of  their  estabhshment  subservient  to  his  -will,  must  soon 
become  an  overmatch  for  those  who  were  formerly  his  equals ; 
and  the  mightiest  would  differ  from  the  meanest  only  by  being 
the  last  victim. 

This  allegoric  fable  faithfully  portrays  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  balance  of  power  among  the  European  states.  Let  us 
proceed  with  it  in  the  form  of  history.  In  the  second  or  third 
generation  the  proprietors  too  generally  disregarded  the  good  old 
opinion,  that  what  injured  any  could  be  of  real  advantage  to 
none  ;  and  treated  those,  who  still  professed  it,  as  fit  only  to  in- 
struct children  in  their  catechism.  By  the  avarice  of  some,  the 
cowardice  of  others,  and  by  the  corruption  and  want  of  foresight 
lu  the  greater  part,  the  former  state  of  things  had  been  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  tacit  compact  set  at  naught,  the  gen- 
eral acknowledgment  of  which  had  been  so  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducins:  this  state  and  in  preserving  it,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The 
stronger  had  preyed  on  the  weaker,  whose  wrongs,  however,  did 
not  remain  long  unavenged.  For  the  same  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness to  the  future,  which  had  induced  the  wealthy  to  trample  on 
1  he  rights  of  the  poorer  proprietors,  prevented  them  from  assist- 
ing each  other  effectually,  when  they  were  themselves  attacked, 
one  after  the  other,  by  the  most  powerful  of  all ;  and  from  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  attacked  so  successfully,  that  of  the 
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whole  colony  few  remained,  that  were  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  creatures  and  dependents  of  one  overgrown  establishment. 
Say  rather,  of  its  new  master,  an  adventurer  whom  chance  and 
poverty  had  brought  thither,  and  who  in  better  times  would 
have  been  employed  in  the  swine-yard,  or  the  slaughter-house, 
from  his  moody  temper  and  his  aversion  to  all  the  arts  that 
tended  to  improve  either  the  land  or  those  that  were  to  be  main- 
tained by  its  produce.  He  was  however  eminent  for  other  quali- 
ties, which  were  still  better  suited  to  promote  his  power  among 
those  degenerate  colonists  :  for  he  feared  neither  God  nor  his 
own  conscience.  The  most  solemn  oaths  could  not  bind  liim ; 
the  most  deplorable  calamities  could  not  awaken  his  pit}' ;  and 
when  others  were  asleep,  he  was  either  brooding  over  some 
scheme  of  robbery  and  murder,  or  with  a  part  of  his  banditti 
actually  employed  in  laying  waste  his  neighbor's  fences,  or  in 
undermining  the  walls  of  their  houses.  His  natural  cunning, 
undistracted  by  any  honest  avocations,  and  meeting  with  no  ob- 
stacle either  in  his  head  or  heart,  and  above  all,  having  been 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  constant  practice  and  favored  by 
the  times  with  all  conceivable  opportunities,  ripened  at  last  into 
a  surprising  genius  for  oppression  and  t}Tanny  :  and,  as  we  must 
distinguish  him  by  some  name,  we  will  call  him  Misetes.*  The 
only  estate,  which  remained  able  to  bid  defiance  to  this  common 
enemy,  was  that  of  Pampliilus,t  superior  to  Misetes  in  wealth, 
and  his  equal  in  strength  ;  though  not  in  the  power  of  doing 
mischief,  and  still  less  in  the  \\'ish.  Their  characters  were  in- 
deed perfectly  contrasted  :  for  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  through- 
out the  whole  colony  there  was  not  a  single  establishment  which 
did  not  owe  some  of  its  best  buildings,  the  increased  produce  of 
its  fields,  its  improved  implements  of  industry,  and  the  general 
more  decent  appearance  of  its  members,  to  the  information  given 
and  the  encouragements  aflbrded  by  Pamphilus  and  those  of  his 
household.  "NMioever  raised  more  than  they  wanted  for  their 
own  establishment,  were  sure  to  find  a  ready  purchaser  in  Pam- 
philus, and  oftentimes  for  articles  which  they  had  themselves 
been  before  accustomed  to  regard  as  worthless,  or  even  as  nui- 
sances ;  and  they  received  in  return  things  neces.sar\-  or  agreeable, 
and  always  in  one  respect  at  least  ireful,  that  they  roused  the 
purchEiser  to  industry  and  its  accompanying  virtues.  In  thia 
*  Bonaparte. — Ed.  \  England. — Ed 
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intercommunion  a  J  were  benefited  :  for  the  wealth  of  Pan> 
philus  was  increased  by  the  increasing  industry  of  his  fellow- 
colonists,  and  their  industry  needed  the  support  and  encouraging 
influences  of  Pamphilus's  capital.  To  this  good  man  and  his 
estimable  household  Misetes  bore  the  most  implacable  hatred,  and 
had  publicly  sworn  that  he  would  root  him  out ;  the  only  sort  of 
oath  which  he  was  not  likely  to  break  by  any  Avant  of  will  or 
effort  on  his  own  part. 

But  fortunately  for  Pamphilus,  his  main  property  consisted  of 
one  compact  estate  divided  from  Misetes  and  the  rest  of  the 
colony  by  a  wide  and  dangerous  river,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  plantation  which  biilonjred  to  an  independent  proprietor 
whom  we  will  name  Lathrodacnus  ;*  a  man  of  no  influence  in 
the  colony,  but  much  respected  by  Pamphilus.  They  were  m- 
deed  relations  by  blood  originally,  and  afterwards  by  intermar- 
riages ;  and  it  was  to  the  power  and  protection  of  Pamphilus 
that  Lathrodacnus  owed  his  independence  and  prosperity,  amid 
the  general  distress  and  slavery  of  the  other  proprietors.  Kot 
less  fortunately  did  it  happen,  that  the  means  of  passing  the 
river  were  possessed  exclusively  by  Pamphilus  and  his  above- 
mentioned  kinsman ;  and  not  only  the  boats  themselves,  biit  all 
the  means  of  constructing  and  navigating  them.  As  the  very 
existence  of  Lathrodacnus,  as  an  independent  colonist,  had  no 
solid  ground  but  in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Pamphilus  ; 
and  as  the  interests  of  the  one  in  no  respect  interfered  with  those 
of  the  other  ;  Pamphilus  for  a  considerable  time  remained  with- 
out any  anxiety,  and  looked  on  the  river-craft  of  Lathrodacnus 
with  as  little  alarm,  as  on  those  of  his  own  establishment.  It 
hd  not  disquiet  him,  that  Lathrodacnus  had  remained  neutral 
in  the  quarrel.  Nay,  though  many  advantages,  which  in  peace- 
ful times  would  have  belonged  to  Pamphilus,  were  now  trans- 
ferred to  his  neighbor,  and  had  more  than  doubled  the  extent 
and  profit  of  his  concern,  Pamphilus,  instead  of  repining  at  this, 
was  glad  that  some  good  at  least  to  some  one  came  out  of  the 
general  evil.  Great  then  was  his  surprise,  when  he  discovered, 
tliat  without  any  conceivable  reason  Lathrodacnus  had  employed 
himself"  in  building  and  collecting  a  very  unusual  number  of 
Buch  boats,  as  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  traflic,  but  designed 
exclusively  as  ferrj'-boats  ;  and  what  was  still  stranger  and  more 

•  Denmark. — Ed. 
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alarming-,  that  lie  diose  to  keep  these  in  a  bay  on  the  other  side 
ot  the  river,  opposite  to  the  one  snnall  plantation,  along-side  of 
Pamphilus's  estate,  from  which  plantation  Lathrodacnus  derived 
the  materials  for  building  them.  Willing  to  believe  this  conduct 
a  transient  whim  of  his  neighbor's,  occasioned  partly  by  his 
vanity,  and  partly  by  envy  (to  which  latter  passion  the  want  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  the  not  sufficiently  comprehending  the 
grounds  of  his  own  prosperity,  had  rendered  him  subject),  Pam- 
philns  contented  himself  for  a  while  with  urgent  yet  friendly  re- 
monstrances. The  only  answer,  which  Lathrodacnus  vouchsafed 
to  return,  was,  that  by  the  law  of  the  colony,  which  Pamphilus 
had  made  so  many  professions  of  revering,  every  proprietor  was 
an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries  ;  that  the 
boats  were  his  own,  and  the  opposite  shore,  to  which  they  were 
fastened,  part  of  a  field  which  belonged  to  him  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  Pamphilus  had  no  right  to  interlere  with  the  management 
of  his  property,  which,  trifling  as  it  might  be,  compared  with 
that  of  Pamphilus,  w^as  no  less  sacred  by  the  laws  of  the  colony. 
To  this  uncourteous  rebuffPamphilus  replie(^  with  a  fervent  wish, 
that  Lathrodacnus  could  with  more  propriety  have  appealed  to 
a  law,  as  still  subsisting,  which,  he  well  knew,  had  been  effec- 
tually annulled  by  the  unexampled  tyranny  and  success  of 
Misetes,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  had  given  oc- 
casion to  the  law,  and  made  it  wise  and  practicable.  He  further 
urged,  that  this  law  was  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
man,  but  for  the  common  safety  and  advantage  of  all  : — that  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  he  (Pamphilus)  or  Lathrodacnus 
himself,  or  any  other  proprietor,  ever  did  or  could  acknowledge 
this  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was  to  survive  the  very  circum- 
stances, of  which  it  was  the  mere  reflex.  Much  less  could  they 
have  ever  tacitly  assented  to  it,  if  they  had  ever  understood  it  as 
authorizinjj  one  neighbor  to  endanjrer  the  absolute  ruin  of  an- 
other,  who  had  perhaps  fifty  times  the  jiroperty  to  lose,  and  per- 
haps ten  times  the  number  of  souls  to  answer  for,  and  yet  for- 
bidding the  injured  person  to  take  any  steps  in  his  own  defence  ; 
and  lastly,  that  this  law  gave  no  right  without  imposing  a  cor- 
responding duty.  Therefore  if  Lathrodacnus  insisted  on  the 
rights  given  him  by  the  law,  he  ought  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  it  required,  and  join  heart  and  hand  with 
Pamphilus  in  his  endeavors  to  defend  his  independence,  to  restore 
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the  former  state  tf  the  colony,  and  with  Ihis  to  re-cii force  the  old 
law  in  opposition  to  Misetes  who  had  enslaved  the  one  and  set 
at  naught  the  other.  So  ardently  was  Pamphilus  attached  to 
the  law,  that  excepting  his  own  safety  and  independence  there 
was  no  price  which  he  would  not  pay,  no  sacrifice  which  he 
would  not  make  for  its  restoration.  His  reverence  for  the  very 
memory  of  the  law  was  such,  that  the  mere  appearance  of  trans- 
gressing it  would  be  a  heavy  affliction  to  liim.  In  the  hope 
therefore  of  gaining  from  the  avarice  of  Lathrodacnus  that  con- 
sent which  he  could  not  obtain  from  his  justice  or  neighborly 
kindness,  he  offered  to  give  him  in  full  right  a  plantation  ten 
times  the  value  of  all  his  boats,  and  yet,  whenever  the  colony 
should  once  more  be  settled,  to  restore  the  boats ;  if  he  would 
only  permit  Pamphilus  to  secure  them  during  the  present  state 
of  tilings,  on  his  side  of  the  river,  retaining  whatever  he  really 
wanted  for  the  passage  of  his  own  household. 

To  all  these  persuasions  and  entreaties  Lathrodacnus  turned  a 
deaf  ear ;  and  Pamphilus  remained  agitated  and  undetermmed, 
till  at  length  he  received  certam  intelligence  that  Lathrodacnus 
had  called  a  council  of  the  chief  members  of  his  estabUshment,  in 
consequence  of  the  threats  of  Misetes,  that  he  would  treat  him  as 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Pamphilus,  if  he  did  not  declare  himself 
his  enemy.  Partly  for  the  sake  of  a  large  meadow  belonging  to 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  which  it  was  not  easy  to  secure 
from  the  tyrant,  but  still  more  from  envy  and  the  irritable  tem- 
per of  a  proud  inferior,  Lathrodacnus,  and  with  him  the  majority 
of  his  advisers  (though  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  few  wise 
heads  among  them)  settled  it  finally  that  if  he  should  be  again 
pressed  on  this  point  by  Misetes,  he  would  join  him  and  commence 
hostilities  against  his  old  neighbor  and  kinsman.  It  is  indeed  but 
too  probable  that  he  had  long  brooded  over  this  scheme  :  for  to 
what  other  end  could  he  have  strained  his  income,  and  over- 
worked his  servants  in  building  and  fitting  up  such  a  number  of 
passage-boats  ?  As  soon  as  this  information  was  received  by 
Pamphilus,  and  this  from  a  quarter  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  discredit,  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  self-preservation,  took 
possession  of  the  passage-boats  by  force,  and  brought  them  over 
to  his  own  grounds ;  but  without  any  further  injury  to  Lathro- 
dacnus, and  still  urging  him  to  accept  a  compensation  and  con- 
tinue in  that  amity  which  was  so  manifestly  their  common  inter- 
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est.  Instantly  a  ^eat  ontcry  was  raised  against  Pampliilus,  whft 
was  charfrcd  in  the  bitterest  terms  with  having  first  abused  Mise- 
tes,  and  then  imitated  him  in  his  worst  acts  of  violence.  In  the 
calmneSvS  of  a  good  conscience  Pamphilus  contented  himself  with 
the  following  reply  :  "  Even  so — if  I  were  out  on  a  shooting  party 
with  a  (duaker  for  my  companion,  and  saw  corning  on  toward  us 
an  old  footpad  and  murderer,  who  had  made  known  his  intention 
of  killing  me  wherever  he  might  meet  me ;  and  if  my  companion 
the  (Quaker  would  neither  give  me  np  his  gun,  nor  even  discharge 
\t  as  (we  will  suppose)  I  had  just  belbre  unfortunately  discharged 
my  own  ;  if  he  would  neither  promise  to  assist  me  nor  even  prom 
ise  to  make  the  least  resistance  to  the  robber's  attempt  to  dis- 
arm himself — you  might  call  me  a  robber  for  \\Testing  this  gun 
from  my  companion,  though  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  I  might 
at  least  do  for  myself  what  he  ouglit  to  have  done,  but  would  not 
do  either  for  or  with  me  I  Even  so,  and  as  plausibly,  you  might 
exclaim,  0  the  hypocrite  Pamphilus  I  Who  has  not  been  deaf- 
ened with  his  complaints  against  robbers  and  footpads  ?  and  lo  I 
he  himself  has  turned  footpad,  and  commenced  by  robbing  his 
peaceful  and  unsuspecting  companion  of  his  double-barrelled 
gun  I- 

It  is  the  business  of  The  Friend  to  lay  down  principles,  not  to 
make  the  applications  of  them  to  particular,  much  less  to  recent 
cases.  If  any  such  there  be  to  which  these  principles  are  fairly 
applicable,  the  reader  is  no  less  master  of  the  facts  than  the  writer 
of  the  present  essay.  If  not,  the  prhiciples  remain  ;  and  I  have 
finished  the  task  which  the  plan  of  this  work  imposed  on  me,  of 
proving  the  identity  of  international  law  and  the  law  of  morality 
in  spirit,  and  the  reasons  of  their  difference  in  practice,  in  those 
extreme  cases  in  which  alone  they  have  been  allowed  to  differ. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  preceding  essay  has  more  than  its  natural  interest  for  me 
from  the  abuse,  which  it  brought  down  on  me  as  the  defender  of 
the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
The  odium  of  the  measure  rested  wholly  on  the  con  miencement 
of  hostilities  without  a  previous  declaration  of  Avar.  Now  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  a  work  published  many  years  before  this 
event,  Professor  Beck  had  made  this  very  point  the  subject  of  a 
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particular  chapter  in  his  admirable  comments  on  the  Law  of  Na 
tions  :  and  every  one  of  the  circumstances  stated  by  him  as  form- 
ing an  exception  to  the  moral  necessity  of  previous  declaration  of 
war  concurred  in  the  Copenliagen  expedition.  I  need  mention 
two  enly.  First,  by  the  act  or  acts,  which  provoked  the  expedi- 
tion, the  party  attacked  had  knowingly  placed  himself  in  a  state 
of  war.  Let  A  stand  for  the  Danish,  B  for  the  British  govern- 
ment. A  had  done  that  which  he  himself  was  fully  aware  would 
Droduce  immediate  hostilities  on  the  part  of  B,  the  moment  it 
caiae  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  act  itself  was  a  waging 
of  T/ar  against  B  on  the  part  of  A.  B- therefore  was  the  party 
attacked  ;  and  common  sense  dictates,  that  to  resist  and  baffle 
an  aggression  requires  no  proclamation  to  justify  it.  I  perceive  a 
dagger  aimed  at  my  back,  in  consequence  of  a  warning  given  me, 
just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  blow,  knock  the  assassin  down, 
and  disarm  him  :  and  ho  reproaches  me  with  treachery,  because 
forsooth  I  had  not  sent  him  a  challenge  I  Secondly,  when  the 
object  which  justifies  and  necessitates  the  war  would  be  frustrated 
by  the  proclamation.  For  neither  state  nor  individual  can  be 
presumed  to  have  given  either  a  formal  or  a  tacit  assent  to 
any  such  modification  of  a  positive  right,  as  would  suspend  and 
virtually  annul  the  right  itself ; — the  right  of  self-preservation,  for 
instance.  This  second  exception  will  often  depend  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  first,  and  must  always  receive  additional  strength  and 
clearness  from  it.  That  both  of  these  exceptions  appertained  to 
the  case  in  question,  is  now  notorious.  But  at  the  time  I  found 
it  necessary  to  publish  the  following  comment,  which  I  nrAV 
adapt  to  The  Friend,  as  illustrative  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
cipjc  of  public  justice ;  namely,  that  personal  and  national  mo- 
rality, ever  one  and  the  same,  dictate  the  same  measures  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  difierent  measures  only  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  are  difierent. 

As  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  in  the  second,  or 
ethical,  section  of  The  Friend,  than  to  propose  and  develop  my 
own  system,  without  controverting  the  systems  of  others,  I  shall 
therefore  devote  the  essay,  which  follows  this  postscript,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  :  How  far  is  the  moral  nature  of  an 
action  constituted  by  its  individual  circumstances? 

It  w?.s.  once  said  to  me,  when  the  Copenhagen  afiair  was  in 
lispulc    '  You  do  not  see  the  enormity,  because  it  is  an  afiair  be- 
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tween  state  and  state  :  conceive  a  similar  case  between  man  and 
man,  and  you  would  both  see  and  abhor  it."  Now,  I  was  neilhci 
delending  nor  attacking  the  measure  itself.  My  arguments  were 
confined  to  the  grounds  which  had  been  taken  both  in  the  ar- 
raigning of  that  measure  and  in  its  defence;  because  I  thought 
both  equally  untenable.  I  was  not  enough  master  of  facts  to 
form  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  enterprise,  even  for  my  own  mind; 
but  I  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  principles,  on  which 
it  was  defended  in  the  legislature,  appeared  to  me  fitter  objects 
of  indignant  reprobation  than  the  act  itself.  This  having  been 
premised,  1  replied  to  the  assertion  above  stated,  by  asserting  tho 
direct  contrary  ;  namely,  that  were  a  similar  case  conceived  be- 
tween man  and  man,  the  severest  arraigners  of  the  measure  would, 
on  their  grounds,  find  nothing  to  blame  in  it.  How  Vv'as  I  tc 
prove  this  assertion  ?  Clearly,  by  imagining  some  case  between 
nidividuals  living  in  the  same  relation  toward  each  other,  in 
which  the  several  states  of  Europe  exist  or  existed.  My  allegory, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  disguise,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the  main  argument,  a  case  in  point,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
law  of  nations  with  the  law  of  conscience.  We  have  only  to  con- 
ceive individuals  in  the  same  relations  as  states,  in  order  to  learn 
that  the  rules  emanating  from  international  law,  differ  from  those 
of  private  honesty,  solely  through  the  difference  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

But  why  did  I  not  avow  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  ?  Because  I  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  to  others,  or  even  to  decide  for  myself, 
that  my  principle  was  applicable  to  this  particular  act.  In  the 
case  of  Pamphilus  and  Lathrodacnus,  the  prudence  and  necessity 
of  the  measure  were  certain ;  and,  this  taken  for  granted,  I 
showed  its  perfect  rightfulness.  In  the  affair  of  Copenhagen,  I 
had  no  doubt  of  our  right  to  do  as  we  did,  the  necessity  supposed, 
or  at  least  the  extreme  prudence  of  the  measure  ;  it  being  taken 
for  granted  that  there  existed  a  motive  adequate  to  the  action, 
and  that  the  action  was  an  adequate  means  of  realizing  the  pur- 
pose. 

But  this  I  was  not  authorized  to  take  for  granted  in  the  real, 
as  I  had  been  in  the  imaginary,  case.  I  saw  many  reasons  for 
the  affirmative,  and  many  for  the  negative.  For  the  former,  the 
certainty  of  a  hostile  design  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  the  alarm- 
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ins:  state  of  Ireland,  that  vulnerable  heel  of  the  British  Achillea, 
and  the  immense  difference  between  military  and  naval  supe- 
riority. Our  naval  power  collectively  might  have  defied  that 
of  the  whole  world  ;  but  it  was  widely  scattered,  and  a  combined 
operation  from  the  .Baltic,  Holland,  Brest,  and  Lisbon,  might  ea- 
sily bring  together  a  fleet  double  to  that  which  we  could  have 
assembled  against  it  during  the  short  time  that  might  be  neces- 
ary  to  convey  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  to  Ireland.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seemed  equally  clear  that  Bonaparte  needed 
sailors  rather  than  ships ;  and  that  we  took  the  ships  and  left 
him  the  Danish  sailors,  whose  presence  in  the  fleet  at  Antwerp 
turned  the  scale,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  the  worse  than  disastrous 
expedition  to  Walcheren, 

But  I  repeat,  that  I  had  no  concern  with  the  measure  itself; 
but  only  with  the  grounds  or  principles  on  which  it  had  been  at- 
tacked or  defended.  Those  who  attacked  it  declared  that  a  right 
had  been  ^'iolated  by  us,  and  that  no  motive  could  justify  such 
violation,  however  imperious  that  motive  might  be.  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  reasoners,  I  proved,  that  no  such  right  existed,  or  is 
deducible  either  from  international  law  or  the  law  of  private  mo- 
rality. Those  again  who  defended  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  conceded  that  it  was  a  violation  of  right ;  but  affirmed, 
that  such  violation  was  justified  by  the  urgency  of  the  motive. 
It  was  asserted  (as  I  have  before  noticed  in  the  introduction  to 
the  subject)  that  national  policy  can  not  in  all  cases  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  laws  of  morality  ;  in  other  words,  that  a  govern- 
ment may  act  with  injustice,  and  yet  remain  blameless.  To 
prove  this  assertion  as  groundless  and  unnecessary  as  it  is  tre- 
mendous, formed  the  chief  object  of  the  whole  disquisition.  I 
trust,  then,  that  my  candid  judges  will  rest  satisfied  that  it  is 
not  only  my  profession  and  pretext,  but  my  constant  plan  and  ac- 
tual intention,  to  establish  principles  ;  that  I  refer  to  particular 
facts  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving  illustration  and  in- 
terest to  those  principles  ;  and  that  to  invent  principles  with  a 
view  to  particular  cases,  whether  with  the  motive  of  attacking 
or  ♦■^fending  a  transitory  cabinet,  is  a  baseness  M^hich  will  scarcely 
be  attributed  to  The  Friend  by  any  one  Avho  luidcrstands  the  work, 
even  though  the  suspicion  shoidd  not  have  been  precluded  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  author. 
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Ja,  ich  bin  dcr  Atheist  nnd  Gottlose,  der  einer  imagindren  Berechnnng- 
tlchre,  ciner  blosseii  Einhildnyig  von  allgemeincn  Folgcn,dienie  folgenkbn- 
ncn,  ziiwider—lugen  will,  wie  Desdemona  sterbend  lag;  liigen  und  betriigen 
will,  tciederfur  Orest  sick  darstcllende  Pylades;  Tempelraub  tinternchmen, 
wie  David;  ja,  Aehren  ausraiifen  am  Sabbath,  auch  nur  dancm,  iceil  mich 
hungert,  nnd  das  Gesetz  urn  des  Menschen  willcn  gemacht  ist,  nicht  der 
Mensch  uvi  des  Gesetzes  willen. 

Yes,  I  am  that  atheist,  that  godless  person,  who  in  opposition  to  an  imag- 
inary doctrine  of  calculation,  to  a  mere  ideal  fabric  of  general  consequences 
that  can  never  be  realized,  would  lie,  as  the  dying  Desdemona  lied ;»  lie 
and  deceive  as  Pylades  when  he  personated  Orestes;  would  commit  sacri- 
lege with  David ;  yea  and  pluck  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  was  fainting  from  lack  of  food,  and  that  the  law  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  law.  Jacobi's  Letter  to  Fichte. 

If  there  be  no  better  doctrine, — I  would  add  !  Much  and 
often  have  I  suffered  from  having  ventured  to  avow  my  doubts 
concerning  the  truth  of  certain  opinions,  which  had  been  sancti- 
fied in  the  minds  of  my  hearers  by  the  authority  of  some  reigning 
great  name  ;  even  though,  in  addition  to  my  own  reasons,  I  had 
all  the  greatest  names  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution 
on  my  side.  I  could  not,  therefore,  summon  courage,  without 
some  previous  pioneering,  to  declare  publicly,  that  the  principles 
of  morality  taught  in  the  present  work  will  be  in  direct  opposi- 
tion  to  the   system  of  the  late   Dr.   Paley.     This  confession  I 

*  Emilia. — 0  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? 

Desd.         Nobody;  I  myself;  farewell; 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.— 0 — farewell. 

Othello. — You  heard  her  say  yourself,  it  was  not  I. 
Emilia. — She  said  so;  I  must  needs  report  the  truth. 
Othello. — She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ; 

'twas  I  that  killed  her. 
Emilia. — Oh  !  the  more  angel  she  ! 

Othello.  Act  V.  scene  1. 
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shoultl  have  deferred  to  a  future  time,  if  my  opinions  on  the 
en^ounds  of  international  morahty  had  not  been  coniradictory  to  a 
fundamental  point  in  Paley's  system  of  moral  and  political  phi- 
losophy. I  mean  that  chapter  which  treats  of  general  conse- 
quencer',  as  the  chief  and  best  criterion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
partic  ilar  actions.*  Now  this  doctrine  I  conceive  to  be  neither 
tenable  in  reason  nor  safe  in  practice  :  and  the  following  are  the 
£rr<'Unds  of  my  opinion. 

First;  this  criterion  is  purely  ideal,  and  so  far  possesses  no 
advantages  over  the  former  systems  of  morality ;  while  it  labors 
under  defects,  with  which  those  are  not  justly  chargeable.  It  is 
ideal :  for  it  depends  on,  and  must  vary  M^ith,  the  notions  of  the 
individual,  who,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  actiorj, 
is  to  make  the  calculation  of  its  general  consequences.  Here,  as 
in  all  other  calculation,  the  result  depends  on  that  faculty  of  the 
soul  in  the  degrees  of  which  men  most  vary  from  each  other, 
and  which  is  itself  most  affected  by  accidental  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  education,  natural  talent,  and  acquired  knowledge 
— the  faculty,  I  mean,  of  foresight  and  systematic  comprehension. 
But  surely  morality,  which  is  of  equal  importance  to  all  men, 
ought  to  be  grounded,  if  possible,  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which 
in  all  men  may  and  ought  to  be  the  same, — in  the  conscience 
and  the  common  sense.  Secondly :  this  criterion  confounds  mo- 
rality with  law  ;  and  when  the  author  adds,  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  divine  Justice  will  be  regulated  in  the  final  judgment  by 
a  similar  rule,  he  draws  away  the  attention  from  the  will,  that 
is,  from  the  inward  motives  and  impulses  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  morality,  to  the  outward  act ;  and  thus  changes  the 
virtue  commanded  by  the  gospel  into  the  mere  legality,  which 
was  to  be  enlivened  by  it.  One  of  the  most  persuasive,  if  not 
one  of  the  strongest,  arguments  for  a  future  state,  rests  on  the 
belief,  that  although  by  the  necessity  of  things  our  outward  and 
temporal  welfare  must  be  regulated  by  our  outward  actions, 
which  alone  can  be  the  objects  and  guides  of  human  law,  there 
must  yet  needs  come  a  juster  and  more  appropriate  sentence 
hereafter,  in  which  our  intentions  Mill  be  considered,  and  our 
happiness  and  mi-seiy  made  to  accord  with  the  grounds  of  our 
actions.  Our  fellow-creatures  can  only  judge  what  we  are  bj 
what  we  do ;  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we  do  is  of  nr 

*  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.     Tl  IL  tne  rirst  eight  chapter.'). — h  i 
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uorih,  except  as  it  flo\V3  from  what  we  are.      Though  the  fif- 
tree  should  produce  no  visible  fruit,  yet  if  the  living  sap  is  in  it, 
and  if  it  has  struggled  to  put  forth  buds  and  blossoms  which  have 
been  prevented  from   maturing  by  inevitable   contingencies   of 
tempests  or  untimely  frosts,  the  virtuous  sap  will  be  accounted  as 
fruit ;  and  the  curse  of  barrenness  will  light  on  many  a  tree  from 
the  boughs  of  which  hundreds  have  been  satisfied,  because  the 
omniscient  judge   knows  that   the  fruits   were  threaded   to   the 
boughs   artificially  by  the  outward  working  of  base   fear  and 
selfish  hopes,  and  were  neither  nourished  by  the  love  of  God  or 
of  man,  nor  grew  out  of  the  graces  engrafted  on  the  stock  by  re- 
ligion.    This  is  not,  indeed,  all   that  is  meant  in  the  Apostle's 
use  of  the  word,  faith,  as  the  sole  principle  of  justification,  but  it 
is  included  in  his  meaning,  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  it ;  and 
I  can  conceive  nothing   more  groundless,  than  the   alarm,  thai 
this  doctrine  may  be   prejudicial    'i'?   outward  utility  and  active 
well-doing.     To  suppose  that  a  man  snould  cease  to  be  beneficent 
by  becoming  benevolent,  seems  to  me  scarcely  less  absurd,  than 
to  fear  that  a  fire  may  prevent  heat,  or  that  a  perennial  fountain 
may  prove  the  occasion  of  drought.     Just  and  generous  actions 
may  proceed  from  bad  motives,  and  both  may,  and  often  do,  ori- 
ginate  in  parts,  and,  as  it  were,   fragments  of  our  nature.     A 
lascivious  man  may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  his  friend 
from  prison,  for  he  is  constitutionally  sympathetic,  and  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  nature  happened  to  be  uppermost.     The  same  man 
shall  afterwards  exert  the  same  disregard  of  money  in  an  attempt 
to  seduce  that  friend's  wife  or  daughter.     But  faith  is  a  total  act 
of  the  soul :  it  is  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  or  it  is  not  at  all ; 
and  in  this  consists  its  power,  as  well  as  its  exclusiv^e  worth. 

This  subject  is  of  such  i;-nmense  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all 
men,  and  the  understand -ng  of  it  to  the  present  tranquillity  of 
many  thousands  at  this  time  and  in  this  country,  that  should 
there  be  one  only  of  all  my  readers,  who  should  receive  conviction 
rr  an  additional  light  from  what  is  here  written,  1  dare  hops 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  rest  would  in  consideration  of  tha 
solitary  efiect  think  these  paragrajjhs  neither  wholly  uninterest- 
ing nor  altogether  without  value.  For  this  cause  I  will  endeavor 
50  to  explain  this  principle,  that  it  may  be  intelligible  to  the 
timplcst  capacity.  The  Apostle  tells  those  who  would  substitute 
obedience  for  faith  (addrcesing  the  man  a,s  obedience  personified). 
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Know  that  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  ihee"^ — a  sen- 
tence  which,  methinks,  should  have  rendered  all  disputes  con- 
cerning faith  and  good  works  impossible  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  take  the  Scriptures  for  their  guide.  It  would  appear 
incredible,  if  the  fact  were  not  notorious,  that  two  sects  should 
ground  and  justify  their  opposition  to  each  other,  the  one  on  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  that  is,  the 
inward  and  absolute  ground  of  our  actions  ;  and  the  other  on  the 
declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  will  judge  us  according  to  our  ac- 
tions. As  if  an  action  could  be  either  good  or  bad  disjoined  from 
its  principle.  As  if  it  could  be,  in  the  Christian  and  only  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  an  action  at  all,  and  not  rather  a  mechanic 
series  of  lucky  or  unlucky  motions !  Yet  it  may  be  well  worth 
the  while  to  show  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  these  twin  truths, 
or  rather  of  this  one  great  truth  considered  in  its  two  principal 
bearings.  G- jd  will  judge  each  man  before  all  men  :  conse- 
quently he  will  judge  us  relatively  to  man.  But  man  knows 
not  the  heart  of  man  ;  scarcely  does  any  one  know  his  own.  There 
must  therefore  be  outward  and  visible  signs,  by  which  men  may 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  inward  state  ;  and  thereby  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  their  own  spirits,  in  the  reward  or  punishment 
of  themselves  and  their  fellow-men.  Now  good  works  are  these 
signs,  and  as  such  become  necessary.  In  short  there  are  two 
parties,  God  and  the  human  race  ; — and  both  are  to  be  satisfied. 
First,  God,  who  seeth  the  root  and  knoweth  the  heart  :  therefore 
there  must  be  faith,  or  the  entire  and  absolute  principle.  Then 
man,  who  can  judge  only  by  the  fruits  :  therefore  that  faith  must 
bear  fruits  of  righteousness,  that  principle  must  manifest  itself  by 
actions.  But  that  which  God  sees,  that  alone  justifies.  What 
man  sees,  does  in  this  life  show  that  the  justifying  principle  may 
be  the  root  of  the  thing  seen  ;  but  in  the  final  judgment  God's 
acceptance  of  these  actions  will  show,  that  this  principle  actually 
was  the  root.  In  this  world  a  good  life  is  a  presumption  of  a 
good   man  :  his  virtuous   actions  are  the   only  possible,  though 

*  Rom.  xi.  18.  But  remember — a  yet  deeper  and  more  momentous  sense 
is  conveyed  in  these  words.  Christ,  the  Logos,  Deltas  objccfiva,  centered 
humanity  (always  pre-existing  in  the  Pleroma)  in  liis  life,  and  so  became 
the  liglit,  tl)at  is,  the  reason  of  mankind.  This  eternal  (that  is,  timeless) 
act  he  iiTanifested  in  time — aup^  lytvero,  and  dwelt  among  men,  an  individ- 
ual man,  in  order  that  he  might  dwell  in  all  his  elect,  as  the  root  of  the 
divi'^e  humanity  in  them. — 1825. 
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still  ambifriTous,  manifestations  of  his  virtue  :  but  the  absence  of 
a  pood  life  is  not  only  a  presumption,  but  a  proof  of  the  contrary, 
as  long  as  it  continues.  Good  works  may  exist  without  savin" 
principles,  and  therefore  can  not  contain  in  themselves  the  prin- 
ciple of  salvation  ;  but  saving  principles  never  did,  never  can, 
exist  without  good  works.  On  a  subject  of  such  infinite  impor- 
tance, I  have  feared  prolixity  less  than  obscurity.  Men  ol'teii 
talk  against  faith,  and  make  strange  monsters  in  their  imagina- 
tion of  those  who  profess  to  abide  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Uiturpreted  literally  :  and  yet  in  their  ordinary  feelings  they 
themselves  judge  and  act  by  a  similar  principle.  For  what  is 
love  without  kind  offices,  wherever  they  are  possible ; — (and 
they  are  alM^ays  possible,  if  not  by  actions  commonly  so  called, 
yet  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks  ;  and,  where  even  these  are  out 
of  our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  fervent  prayers) — yet  what 
noble  mind  would  not  be  ofiended,  if  he  were  supposed  to  value 
the  serviceable  offices  equally  with  the  love  that  produced  them ; 
or  if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the  sake  of  the  ser- 
vices, and  not  the  services  for  the  sake  of  the  love  ? 

I  return  to  the  question  of  general  consequences,  considered  as 
the  criterion  of  moral  actions.  The  admirer  of  Paley's  system  is 
required  to  suspend  for  a  short  time  the  objection,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  he  has  already  made,  that  general  consequences  are  stated 
by  Paley  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  will 
endeavor  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point,  when  I  have  completed  my 
present  chain  of  argument.  It  has  been  shown,  that  this  crite- 
rion is  no  less  ideal  than  that  of  any  former  system  ;  that  is,  it  is 
no  less  incapable  of  receiving  any  external  experimental  proof, 
compulsory  on  the  understandings  of  all  men,  such  as  are  the 
criteria  exliibited  in  chemistry.  Yet,  unlike  the  elder  systems 
of  morality,  it  remains  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  without  deriving 
any  evidence  therefrom.  The  agent's  mind  is  compelled  to  go 
out  of  itself  in  order  to  bring  back  conjectures,  the  probability  of 
which  will  vary  with  the  shrewdness  of  the  individual.  But  thi 
criterion  is  not  only  ideal ;  it  is  likewise  imaginar}^  If  we  be 
lieve  in  a  scheme  of  Providence,  all  actions  alike  work  for  good. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the  crimes  of 
Nero  were  less  instrumental  in  bringing  about  our  present  ad- 
vantages, than  the  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  Lastly  ;  the  crite- 
llo^  is  either  nugatory  oi    false.     It  is  demonstrated,  that  the 

VOL.  II.  N 
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only  real  consequences  can  not  be  meant.  The  individual  is  to 
imagine  Avhat  the  general  consequences  would  be,  all  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  if  all  men  were  to  act  as  he  is  about  to  act. 
I  scarcely  need  remind  the  reader,  what  a  source  of  self-delusion 
and  sophistry  is  here  opened  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of  temptation. 
Will  it  not  say  to  itself,  I  know  that  all  men  will  not  act  so  ;  and 
the  immediate  good  consequences,  which  I  shall  obtain,  are  real, 
while  the  bad  consequences  are  imaginary  and  improbable  ? 
When  the  foundations  of  morality  have  once  been  laid  in  outward 
consequences,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  recall  to  the  mind,  what  the 
consequences  would  be,  were  all  men  to  reason  in  the  same  way : 
for  the  very  excuse  of  Ihis  mind  to  itself  is,  that  neither  its  action 
nor  its  reasoning  is  likely  to  have  any  consequences  at  all,  its 
immediate  object  excepted.  But  suppose  the  mind  in  its  sanest 
state.  How  can  it  possibly  form  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
tion considered  as  indefinitely  multiplied,  unless  it  has  previously 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  single  action  itself,  which  is 
the  multiplicand  ?  If  I  conceive  a  crown  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold,  the  single  crown  enables  me  to  understand  what  a  hundred 
crowns  are  ;  but  how  can  the  notion  hundred  teach  me  what  a 
crown  is?  For  the  crown  substitute  X.  Y.  or  abracadabra,  and 
my  imagination  may  multiply  it  to  infinity,  yet  remain  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  before.  But  if  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  action  in  and  for  itself,  what  further  do  we  want  ?  Would 
we  give  light  to  the  sun,  or  look  at  our  fingers  through  a  teles 
cope  ?  The  nature  of  every  action  is  determined  by  all  its  circum- 
stances :  alter  the  circumstances  and  a  similar  set  of  motions  may 
be  repeated,  but  they  are  no  longer  the  same  or  a  similar  action. 
What  would  a  surgeon  say,  if  he  were  advised  not  to  cut  ofi'  a 
limb,  because  if  all  men  were  to  do  the  same,  the  consequences 
would  be  dreadful  ?  Would  not  his  answer  be — "  Whoever  does 
the  same  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  mo- 
tives, will  do  right ;  but  if  the  circumstances  and  motives  are 
difierent,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?"  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  divine  any  possible  use,  or  even  meaning,  in  this  doctrine  of 
general  consequences,  unless  it  be,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  are 
bound  to  consider  the  effect  of  our  example,  and  to  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  hazard  of  their  being  misunderstood.  I 
will  not  slaughter  a  lamb,  or  drown  a  litter  of  kittens,  :n  the 
presence  of  my  child  of  four  years  old,  because  the  child  can  not 
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understand  my  action,  but  "will  understand  that  his  father  has 
inflicted  pain  upon,  and  taken  away  life  from,  beings  that  had 
never  ofiendcd  him.  All  this  is  true,  and  no  man  in  his  senses 
ever  thought  otherwise.  But  methinks  it  is  strange  to  state  that 
as  a  criterion  of  morality,  which  is  no  more  than  an  accessary 
aggravation  of  an  action  bad  in  its  own  nature,  or  a  ground  of 
caution  as  to  the  mode  and  time  in  which  we  are  to  do  or  sus- 
pend what  is  in  itself  good  or  innocent. 

The  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no  doubt  a  most  impor- 
tant duty  ;  but  the  example  is  good  or  bad,  necessary  or  unne- 
cessary, accordingly  as  the  action  may  be,  which  has  a  chance  of 
being  imitated.  I  once  knew  a  small,  but  (in  outward  circum 
stances  at  least)  respectable  congregation,  four  fifths  of  whom 
professed  that  they  went  to  church  entirely  for  the  example's 
sake  ;  in  other  words  to  cheat  each  other  and  act  a  common  lie  ' 
These  rational  Christians  had  not  considered  that  example  may 
increase  the  good  or  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  constitute 
either.  If  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  kneel  when  they  were  not 
inwardly  praying,  or  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  discourse  of  which  they 
believed  little  and  cared  nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foohsh  ex 
ample.  Persons  in  their  respectable  circumstances  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  their  example  they  may  en- 
courage the  shoe-black  in  continuing  his  occupation  :  and  Chris- 
tianity does  not  think  so  meanly  of  herself  as  to  fear  that  the 
poor  and  afflicted  will  be  a  whit  the  less  pious,  though  they 
should  see  reason  to  believe  that  those,  who  possessed  the  good 
things  of  the  present  life,  were  determined  to  leave  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  inferiors.  If  in  this  I 
have  spoken  with  bitterness,  let  it  be  recollected  that  my  sub- 
ject is  hypocrisy. 

It  is  likewise  fit,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  should  have  con- 
sidered how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  from 
superficial  resemblances  to  be  confounded  with,  and  so  appear  to 
authorize,  actions  of  a  very  difierent  character.  But  if  this  cau- 
tion be  intended  for  a  moral  rule,  the  misunderstanding  must  be 
such  as  might  be  made  by  persons  who  are  neither  very  weak  nor 
very  wicked.  The  apparent  resemblances  between  the  good  ac- 
tion we  were  about  to  do  and  the  bad  one  which  might  possibly 
be  done  in  mistaken  imitation  of  it,  must  be  obvious ;  or  that 
which  makes  them  essentially  difierent,  must  be  subtle  or  recon- 
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dite.  For  what  is  there  which  a  wicked  man  Winded  by  hin 
passions  may  not,  and  which  a  madman  will  not,  misunderstand  ? 
It  is  ridiculous  to  frame  rules  of  morality  with  a  view  to  those 
who  are  fit  objects  only  for  the  physician  or  the  magistrate. 

The  question  may  be  thus  illustrated.  At  Florence  there  is  an 
unfinished  bust  of  Brutus,  by  Michel  Angelo,  under  which  a  car- 
dinal wrote  the  following  distich  : 

Dum  Bruli  effigiem  sculptor  de  marmore  Jinxit, 
In  mentem  sceleris  venit,  et  abstinuit. 

As  the  sculptor  was  forming  the  effigy  of  Brutus  in  marble,  he  recollectea 
his  act  of  guilt  and  refrained. 

An  English  nobleman,  indignant  at  this  inscription,  wrote 
mnnediately  under  it  the  following  : 

Brutum  effinxisset  sculptor,  sed  mente  recursat 
Multa  viri  virtus  ;  sislit  ei  obsttipuit. 

rhe  sculptor  would  have  framed  a  Brutus,  but  the  vast  and  manifold  virtue 
of  the  man  flashed  upon  his  thought :  he  stopped  and  remained  in  as- 
tonished admiration. 

Now  which  is  the  nobler  and  more  moral  sentiment,  the 
rtahan  cardinal's,  or  the  English  nobleman's  ?  The  cardinal 
ivould  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  general  consequences,  and  pro- 
Qounce  the  death  of  Caesar  a  murder,  and  Brutus  an  assassin. 
For  (he  would  say)  if  one  man  may  be  allowed  to  kill  another 
because  he  tliinks  him  a  tyrant,  religious  or  poUtical  frenzy  may 
stamp  the  name  of  tyrant  on  the  best  of  kings  :  regicide  will  be 
justified  under  the  pretence  of  tyrannicide,  and  Brutus  be  quoted 
as  authority  for  the  Clements  and  Ravailliacs.*  From  kings  it 
may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  from  these  to  any  man 
whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  pronounce  unfit  to  live. 
Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler  of  Messina  in  every  city,  and  bravos 
in  our  streets  as  common  as  in  those  of  Naples,  with  the  name  of 
Brutus  on  their  stilettos. 

The  Englishman  would  commence  his  answer  by  commenting 
on  the  words  "  because  he  thinks  him  a  tyrant."  No  I  he  would 
reply,  not  because  the  patriot  thinks  him  a  tyrant ;  but  because 

*  Jacques  Clement,  a  monk,  wlio  stabbed  Henry  III.  of  Franco,  and 
Frauyt-'is  Kavailliuc,  an  attorney,  the  ^^U-known  assassin  of  Henry  IV. — Ed 
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he  knows  him  to  be  so,  and  knows  like\iase,  tnat  the  vilest  of  his 
slaves  can  not  deny  the  fact,  that  he  has  by  violence  raised  him- 
self above  the  laws  of  his  countn' — because  he  knows  that  all  jrood 
and  wise  men  equally  with  himself  abhor  the  fact.     If  there  b« 
no  such  state  as  that  of  being  broad  awake,  or  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguisliing  it  when  it  exists  ;  if  because  men  sometimes  dream 
that  they  are  awake,  it  must  follow  that  no  man,  when  awake, 
can  be  sure  that  he  is  not  dreaming ;   if  because  a  hj-pochondriac 
is  positive  that  his  legs  are  cylinders  of  glass,  all  other  men  are 
to  learn  modesty,  and  cease  to  be  certain  that  their  legs  are  legs  ; 
what  possible    advantage    can  your    criterion  of  general  conse- 
quences possess  over  any  other  rule  of  direction  ?     If  no  man  can 
be  sure  that  what  he  thinks  a  robber  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast 
demanding  his  purse,  may  not  be  a  good  friend  inquiring  after  his 
health  ;  or  that  a  tyrant  (the  son  of  a  cobbler  perhaps,  mIio  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  perjured  traitors,  has  driven  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  country  out  of  the  senate  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  subverted  the  constitution  which  had  trusted,  enriched, 
and  honored  him,  trampled  on  the  laws  Mhich  before  God  and 
man  he  had  swoni  to  obey,  and  finally  raised  himself  above  all 
law)  may  not,  in  spite  of  his  o^^^l  and  his  neighbors'  knowledge 
of  the  contrary,  be  a  laM-ful  king,  who  has  received  his  power, 
however  despotic  it  may  be,  from  the  kings  his  ancestors,  who 
exercises  no  other  power  than  what  had  been  submitted  to  for 
centuries,  and  been  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  the  country  ;  on 
what  ground  can  you  possibly  expect  less  fallibility,  or  a  result 
more  to  be  relied  upon,  in  the  same  man's  calculation  of  your 
general  consequences  ?     "\Tould  }u\  at  least,  find  any  difficulty  in 
converting  your  criterion  into  an  authority  for  his  act  ?     \Miat 
should  prevent  a  man,  whose  perceptions  and  judgments  are  so 
strangely  distorted,  from  arguing,  that  nothing  is  more  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for,  as  a  general  consequence,  than  that  every  man, 
who  by  violence  places  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country, 
should  in  all  ages  and  nations  be  considered  by  mankind  as  placed 
by  his  own  act  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  be  treated  by 
them  as  any  other  noxious  wild  beast  would  be  ?     Do  you  think 
it  necessary  to  try  adders  by  a  jury  ?     Do  you  hesitate  to  shoot  a 
mad  dog,  because  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  have  him  first  tried 
and  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey  ?     On  the  other  hand,  what 
consequence  can  be  conce'ved  more  detestable,  than  one  wliijb 
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would  set  a  bounty  on  the  most  enormous  crime  in  human  nature 
and  establish  it  as  a  law  of  religion  and  morality  that  the  accom 
phshment  of  the  most  atrocious  guilt  invests  the  perpetrator  with 
impunity,  and  renders  his  person  forever  sacred  and  inviolable  ? 
For  madmen  and  enthusiasts  what  avail  your  moral  criterions  ? 
But  as  to  your  Neapohtan  bravos,  if  the  act  of  Brutus  who 

In  pity  to  the  general  •wrong  of  Rome, 
Slew  his  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome, 

authorized  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  manifest  opposition  to 
all  selfish  interest,  in  the  face  of  the  senate,  and  instantly  pre- 
senting himself  and  his  cause  first  to  that  senate,  and  then  to  the 
assembled  commons,  by  them  to  stand  acquitted  or  condemned — 
if  such  an  act  as  this,  with  all  its  vast  outjutting  circumstances 
of  distinction,  can  be  confounded  by  any  mind,  not  frantic,  with 
the  crime  of  a  cowardly  skulking  assassin  who  hires  out  his  dag- 
ger for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  hatred  not  his  own,  or  even  with 
the  deed  of  that  man  who  makes  a  compromise  between  his  re- 
venge and  his  cowardice,  and  stabs  in  the  dark  the  enemy  whom 
he  dared  not  meet  in  the  open  field,  or  summon  before  the  laws 
of  his  countr}' — ^what  actions  can  be  so  difTerent,  that  they  may 
not  be  equally  confounded  ?  The  ambushed  soldier  must  not  fire 
his  musket,  lest  his  example  should  be  quoted  by  the  villain 
who,  to  make  sure  of  his  booty,  discharges  his  piece  at  the  un- 
suspicious passenger  from  behind  a  hedge.  The  physician  must 
not  administer  a  solution  of  arsenic  to  the  leprous,  lest  his  exam 
pie  should  be  quoted  by  professional  poisoners.  If  no  distinction, 
full  and  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  man- 
kind be  afforded  by  the  detestation  and  horror  excited  in  all  men, 
(even  in  the  meanest  and  most  vicious,  if  they  are  not  wholly 
monsters)  by  the  act  of  the  assassin,  contrasted  with  the  fervent 
admiration  felt  by  the  good  and  wise  in  all  ages  when  they  men- 
tion the  name  of  Brutus  ;  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  the  honor 
or  disrespect  with  which  that  name  was  spoken  of,  became  an 
historic  criterion  of  a  nobler  or  a  base  age  ;  and  if  it  is  in  vain 
that  our  own  hearts  answer  to  the  question  of  the  poet — 

Is  there  among  the  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  imshaken  through  the  boundless  void, 
Aught  tliat  with  half  such  majesty  can  fill 
The  human  bosom,  as  when  BrutuB  roee 
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Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extendinj^,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  p^uilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  TuUy's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  sword, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail  1 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust 
And  Rome  again  is  free  ! * 

If,  I  say,  all  this  be  fallacious  and  insufficient,  can  we  have 
any  firmer  reliance  on  a  cold  ideal  calculation  of  imaginan^  gen- 
eral consequences,  which,  if  they  were  general,  could  not  be  con- 
sequences at  all  :  for  they  would  be  effects  of  the  frenzy  or  fren- 
zied wickedness,  which  alone  could  confound  actions  so  utterly 
dissimilar  ?  No  I  (would  the  ennobled  descendant  of  our  Russells 
or  Sidneys  conclude).  No  I  calumnious  bigot  I  never  yet  did  a 
human  being  become  an  assassin  from  his  oAvn  or  the  general  ad- 
miration of  the  hero  Brutus ;  but  I  dare  not  warrant,  that  vil- 
lains might  not  be  encouraged  in  their  trade  of  secret  murder, 
by  finding  their  own  guilt  attributed  to  the  Roman  patriot,  and 
might  not  conclude,  that  if  Brutus  be  no  better  than  an  assassin, 
an  assassin  can  be  no  worse  than  Brutus. 

I  request  that  the  preceding  be  not  interpreted  as  my  own 
judgment  on  tyrannicide.  I  think  with  Machiavel  and  with 
Spinosa,  for  many  and  weighty  reasons  assigned  by  those  philoso- 
phers, that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  case,  in  which  a  good  man 
would  attempt  tyramiicide,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one, 
in  which  a  wise  man  would  recommend  it.  In  a  small  state, 
included  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  and  where  the  tyranny 
is  maintained  by  foreign  guards,  it  may  be  otherwise  ;  but  in  a 
nation  or  empire  it  is  perhaps  inconceivable,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  made  a  tyranny  possible,  should  not  likewise  render 
the  removal  of  a  tyrant  useless.  The  patriot's  sword  may  cut 
off'  the  Hydra's  head ;  but  he  possesses  no  brand  to  stanch  the 
active  corruption  of  the  body,  which  is  sure  to  re-produce  a  suc- 
cessor. 

*  Akenside.     Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  2d  ed.  B.  II.  p.  361. — Ed. 

" and  shook  the  crimson  sword 

Of  justice  in  his  rapt,  astonish'd  eye, 
And  bade"  <tc 

So  in  the  orierinal.     S.  C. 
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I  must  now  in.  a  few  words  answer  the  olDJection  to  the  foi 
raer  part  of  my  argument  (for  to  that  part  only  the  objection 
apphes),  namely,  that  the  doctrine  of  general  consequences  was 
stated  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  might 
answer,  that  the  author  himself  had  in  some  measure  justified 
me  in  not  noticing  this  distinction  by  holding  forth  the  probabil- 
ity, that  the  Supreme  Judge  will  proceed  by  the  same  rule.  The 
agent  may  then  safely  be  included  in  the  action,  if  both  here  and 
hereafter  the  action  only  and  its  general  consequences  will  be 
attended  to.  But  my  main  ground  of  justification  is,  that  the 
distinction  itself  is  merely  logical,  not  real  and  vital.  The  char- 
acter of  the  agent  is  determined  by  his  view  of  the  action  :  and 
that  system  of  morality  is  alone  true  and  suited  to  human  nature, 
which  unites  the  intention  and  the  motive,  the  warmth  and  the 
light,  ill  one  and  the  same  act  of  mind.  This  alone  is  worthy 
to  be  called  a  moral  principle.  Such  a  principle  may  be  ex- 
tracted, though  not  without  difficulty  and  danger,  from  the  ore 
of  the  Stoic  pliilosophy ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  unalloyed  and 
entire  in  the  Christian  system,  and  is  there  called  faith.* 
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The  following  address  was  delivered  at  Bristol,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1795.  The  only  omissions  regard  the  names  of  per- 
sons ;  and  I  insert  it  here  in  support  of  the  assertion  made  by  me, 
in  the  beginning  of  Essay  II.  of  this  volume,  and  because  this 
very  address  has  been  referred  to  in  an  infamous  libel  in  proof  of 
my  former  Jacobinism.     Different  as  my  present  convictions  are 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  uninteresting  to  insert  in  this  plac<a  a  not* 
which  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  in  his  own  copy  of  The  Friend  : — 

'  This  last  paragraph  falls  ofif  from  all  the  preceding.  The  reasoning  ii» 
just,  but  it  is  dimly  stated, — not  brouj^ht  out,  nor  urged  to  the  point 
Want  of  space  was  the  original  cause  of  this  deficiency.  Ilie  Friend  ap 
pearing  on  stamped  sheets,  and  the  author  having  reached  the  sixteenth 
page  in  the  treatment  of  the  moral  question,  he  was  forced  to  compress  the 
promised  answer  to  the  objection  into  the  remainder  of  a  single  page  ; — and 
in  the  attempt  slurred  it  over.'     22d  June,  1829. — Ed. 
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on  tlie  subject  of  philosophical  necessity,  I  have  for  this  reason 
left  the  last  paragraph  unaltered.* 

'Ael  yap  rrjg  IXevdepcag  i<piefiaL'  TzoXKa  61  kv  koX  roig  t^LJ.e'kcvdipoi^  /xcarjrdf 
uvTcXevdepa. 

For  I  am  always  "a  lover  of  liberty ;  but  in  those  who  would  appropriate 
the  title,  I  tiud  too  maay  poiats  destructive  of  liberty  aud  hateful  to  her 
genuine  advocates. 

Companies  resembling  the  present  will,  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, consist  chiefly  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  freedom. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  our  endeavor,  not  so  much  to  excite  the  tor- 
pid, as  to  regulate  the  feelings  of  the  ardent :  and  above  all,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  bottoming  on  fixed  principles,  that  so  we 
may  not  be  the  unstable  patriots  of  passion  or  accident,  nor  hur- 
ried away  by  names  of  which  we  have  not  sifted  the  meaning, 
and  by  tenets  of  which  we  have  not  examined  the  consequences. 
The  times  are  tr}'ing  ;  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  against  their 
diflSculties,  we  should  have  acquired  a  prompt  facility  of  advert- 
ing in  all  our  doubts  to  some  grand  and  comprehensive  truth.  In 
a  deep  and  strong  soil  must  that  tree  fix  its  roots,  the  height  of 
which  is  to  reach  to  heaven,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  the  ends  of  all 
the  earth. 

The  example  of  France  is  indeed  a  warning  to  Britain.  A  na- 
tion wading  to  its  rights  through  blood,  and  marking  the  track  of 
freedom  by  devastation  I  Yet  let  us  not  embattle  our  feelings 
against  our  reason.  Let  us  not  indulge  our  malignant  passions 
under  the  mask  of  humanity.  Instead  of  railing  with  infuriate 
declamation  against  these  excesses,  we  shall  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  tracing  them  to  their  sources.  French  freedom  is 
the  beacon  which  if  it  guides  to  equality  should  shov/  us  likewise 
the  dangers  that  throng  the  road. 

The  annals  of  the  French  revolution  have  recorded  in  letters 
of  blood,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  few  can  not  counteract  the 
ignorance  of  the  many ;  that  the  fight  of  philosophy,  when  it  is 
confined  to  a  small  minority,  points  out  the  possessors  as  the  vic- 
tims, rather  than  the  illuminators,  of  the  multitude.     The  pa- 

*  This  speech,  or  lecture,  was,  with  another  on  the  then  war  with  France, 
published  in  November,  1795,  under  the  title  Conciones  ad  populum.  In 
this  edition  the  author  has  made  some  alterations,  but  they  are  confined  to 
the  mere  style. — JEd. 
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triots  of  France  either  hastened  into  the  dangerous  and  gigantic 
error  of  ma\dng  certain  evil  the  means  of  contingent  good,  or 
were  sacrificed  by  the  mob,  "v\dth  whose  prejudices  and  ferocity 
their  unbending  virtue  forbade  them  to  assimilate.  Like  Sam- 
son, the  people  were  strong — like  Samson,  the  people  were  blmd. 
*  Those  two  massy  pillars'  of  the  temple  of  oppression,  their  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy, 

With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 

They  tugg'd,  they  shook — till  doAvn  they  came  aiid  drew 

The  Avhole  roof  after  them  with  burst  of  thunder 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  coimsellors,  and  priests, 

Their  choice  nobihty  1* 

The  Girondists,  who  were  the  first  republicans  in  power,  weie 
men  of  enlarged  views  and  great  literary  attainments ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  vigor  and  daring  activity, 
which  circumstances  made  necessar}'.  Men  of  genius  are  rarely 
either  prompt  in  action  or  consistent  in  general  conduct.  Their 
early  habits  have  been  those  of  contemplative  indolence  ;  and 
the  day-dreams,  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  amuse 
their  solitude,  adapt  them  for  splendid  speculation,  not  temper- 
ate and  practicable  counsels.  Brissot,  the  leader  of  the  Gironde 
party,  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  an  elo- 
quent speaker ;  but  he  was  rather  a  sublime  visionary,  than  a 
quick-eyed  politician  ;  and  his  excellences  equally  with  his  faults 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  helm  in  the  stormy  hour  of  revolution. 
Robespierre,  who  displaced  him,  possessed  a  gloAving  ardor  that 
still  remembered  the  end,  and  a  cool  ferocity  that  never  either 
overlooked  or  scrupled  the  means.  "VYhat  this  end  was,  is  not 
known  :  that  it  was  a  wicked  one,  has  by  no  means  been  proved. 
[  rather  think,  that  the  distant  prospect,  to  which  he  was  travel- 
ling, appeared  to  him  grand  and  beautiful ;  but  that  he  fixed  his 
^ye  on  it  M'ith  such  intense  eagerness  as  to  neglect  the  foulness 
)r  the  road.  If,  however,  his  first  intentions  were  pure,  his  sub- 
•rquent  enormities  yield  us  a  melancholy  proof,  that  it  is  not  the 
eharacter  of  the  possessor  which  directs  the  power,  but  the  power 
which  shapes  and  depraves' the  character  of  the  possessor.  In 
Robespierre,  its  influence  was  assisted  by  the  properties   of  hia 

*  Samson  Agooistes,  with  alterations  in  italics. — Ed. 
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disposition.  Enthusiasm,  even  in  the  gentlest  temper,  will  fre 
queiitly  generate  sensations  of  an  unkindly  order.  If  we  clearly 
perceive  any  one  thing  to  be  of  vast  and  infinite  importance  to 
ourselves  and  all  mankind,  our  first  feelings  impel  us  to  turn  with 
angr)'  contempt  from  those,  who  doubt  and  oppose  it.  The  ardor 
of  undisciplined  benevolence  seduces  us  into  malignity  :  and  Avhen- 
ever  our  hearts  are  warm,  and  our  objects  great  and  excellent, 
intolerance  is  the  sin  that  does  most  easily  beset  us.  But  this 
enthusiasm  in  Robespierre  was  blended  with  gloom,  and  suspi- 
ciousness, and  inordinate  vanity.  His  dark  imagination  was  still 
brooding  over  supposed  plots  against  freedom  ; — to  prevent  tyr- 
anny he  became  a  tyrant,  and  having  realized  the  evils  which  he 
suspected,  a  wild  and  dreadful  tyrant.  And  thus,  his  ear  deaf 
ened  to  the  whispers  of  conscience  by  the  clamorous  plaudits  of 
the  mob,  he  despotized  in  all  the  pomp  of  patriotism,  and  masquer- 
aded on  the  bloody  stage  of  revolution,  a  Caligula  with  the  cay 
of  liberty  on  his  head. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  sys 
tem  of  terrorism,  by  suspending  the  struggles  of  contrariant  fac 
tions,  communicated  an  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  republic 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  been  preserved.     The  system  depended  for  its  existence 
on  the  general  sense  of  its  necessity,  and  when  it  had  answered 
its  end,  it  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  same  power  that  had  given 
it  birth — popular  opinion.     It  must  not  however  be  disguised, 
that  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  the  public  feelings 
are  wavy  and  tumultuous,  artful  demagogues  may  create  this 
opinion  :    and   they,   who   are   inclined  to  tolerate  evil   as  the 
means  of  contingent  good,  should  reflect,  that  if  the  excesses  of 
terrorism  gave  to  the  republic  that  efficiency  and  repulsive  force 
which  its  circumstances  made  necessary,  they  likewise  aflbrded 
to  the  hostile  courts  the  most  powerful  support,  and  excited  that 
indignation  and  horror  which  everywhere  precipitated  the  sub- 
ject into  the  designs  of  the  ruler.     Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  excesses  perpetuated  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and  made  it 
more  terrible,  both  by  the  accession  of  numerous  partisans,  who 
had   fled  from  the  persecution  of  Robespierre,  and  by  inspiring 
the  Chouans  with  fresh  fury,  and  an  unsubmitting  spirit  of  re- 
venge and  desperation. 

Revolutions    are   sudden   1o   the    unthinking    only.      Strange 
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rumblings  and  confused  noises  still  precede  these  carthquakei 
and  hurricanes  of  the  moral  world.  The  process  of  revolution 
in  France  has  been  dreadful,  and  should  incite  us  to  examine 
with  an  anxious  eye  the  motives  and  manners  of  those,  whose 
conduct  and  opinions  seem  calculated  to  forward  a  similar  event 
in  our  own  countr)^  The  oppositionists  to  "  things  as  they  are," 
are  divided  into  many  and  different  classes.  To  delineate  them 
with  an  unflattering  accuracy  may  be  a  deUcate,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary task,  in  order  that  we  may  enlighten,  or  at  least  be  aware 
of,  the  misguided  men  who  have  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
liberty,  from  no  principles,  or  with  bad  ones  :  whether  they  be 

those,  who 

admire  they  know  not  what, 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  to  the  other  ; — 

or  whether  those, 

Whose  end  is  private  hate,  not  help  to  fi'eedom, 
Adverse  and  tm'bulent  when  she  would  lead 
To  virtue. 

The  majority  of  democrats  appear  to  me  to  have  attained  that 
portion  of  knowledge  in  politics,  which  infidels  possess  in  reli- 
gion. I  would  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the  ob- 
jections of  both  are  equally  unfounded,  but  that  they  both  at- 
tribute to  the  Fystem  which  they  reject,  all  the  evils  existing 
under  it ;  and  that  both,  contemplating  truth  and  justice  in  the 
nakedness  of  abstraction,  condemn  constitutions  and  dispensations 
without  having  sufficiently  examined  the  natures,  circumstances, 
and  capacities  of  their  recipients. 

The  first  class  among  the  professed  friends  of  liberty  is  com- 
posed of  men,  who  unaccustomed  to  the  labor  of  thorough  inves- 
tigation, and  not  particularly  oppressed  by  the  burthens  of  state, 
are  yet  irnjielU'd  by  their  feelings  to  disapprove  of  its  grosser  de- 
pravities, and  prepared  to  give  an  indolent  vote  in  favor  of  reform. 
Their  sensibilities  not  braced  by  the  co-operation  of  fixed  princi- 
jjles,  4hey  offer  no  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  of  active  virtue. 
Their  j)olitical  opinions  depend  with  weathercock  uncertainty  on 
the  winds  of  rumor,  that  blow  from  France.  On  the  report  of 
French  victories  they  blaze  into  republicanism,  at  a  tale  of  French 
excesses  they  darken  into  aristocrats.  These  dough-baked  patriots 
are   not,  however,  useless.     This  oscillation  of  political  opinion 
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will  retard  the.  day  of  revolution,  and  it  will  operate  as  a  preven- 
tive to  its  excesses.  ludecisivencss  of  character,  though  the  ef 
feet  of  timidity,  is  almost  always  associated  with  benevolence. 

Wilder  features  characterize  the  second  class.  Sufficiently 
possessed  of  natural  sense  to  despise  tlie  priest,  and  of  natural 
feeling  to  hate  the  oppressor,  they  listen  only  to  the  inflammatory 
harangues  of  some  mad-headed  enthusiast,  and  imbibe  from  them 
poison,  not  food  ;  rage,  not  Hberty.  Unillumined  by  philosophy, 
and  stimulated  to  a  lust  of  revenge  by  aggravated  wrongs,  they 
would  make  the  altar  of  freedom  stream  with  blood,  while  the 
grass  grew  in  the  desolated  halls  of  justice. 

We  contemplate  those  principles  with  horror.  Yet  they  pos- 
sess a  kind  of  wild  justice,  well  calculated  to  spread  them  among 
the  grossly  ignorant.  To  unenlightened  minds,  there  are  terrible 
charms  in  the  idea  of  retribution,  however  savagely  it  be  incul- 
cated. The  groans  of  the  oppressor  make  fearful  yet  pleasant 
music  to  the  ear  of  him,  whose  mind  is  darkness,  and  into  whose 
soul  the  iron  has  entered. 

This  class,  at  present,  is  comparatively  small — yet  soon  to  form 
an  overwhelming  majority,  unless  great  and  immediate  efforts 
are  used  to  lessen  the  intolerable  grievances  of  our  poor  brethren, 
and  infuse  into  their  sorely- woimded  hearts  the  healing  quali- 
ties of  knowledge.  For  can  we  wonder  that  men  should  want 
humanity,  who  want  all  the  circumstances  of  life  that  humanize  ? 
Can  we  wonder  that  with  the  ignorance  of  brutes,  they  should 
unite  their  ferocity  ?  Peace  and  comfort  be  with  these  I  But 
let  us  shudder  to  hear  from  men  of  dissimilar  opportunities  sen- 
timents of  similar  revengefulness.  The  purifying  alchemy  of 
education  may  transmute  the  fierceness  of  an  ignorant  man  into 
virtuous  energy  ;  but  what  remedy  shall  we  apply  to  him  whom 
plenty  has  not  softened,  whom  knowledge  has  not  tau'ght  be- 
nevolence ?  This  is  one  among  the  many  fatal  effects  which  re- 
sult from  the  want  of  fixed  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  among  the  friends  of  freedom,  who  pos- 
sess not  the  wavering  character  of  the  first  description,  nor  the 
ferocity  last  dehneated.  They  pursue  the  interests  of  freedom 
steadily,  but  with  narrow  and  self-centering  views  :  they  antici- 
pate with  exultation  the  abohtion  of  privileged  orders,  and  of 
acts  that  persecute  by  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Whatever  is  above  them  thev  are  most  wilhng  to  drag  down ; 
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but  every  proposed  alteration  that  would  elevate  their  poorei 
brethren,  they  rank  among  the  dreams  of  visionaries  ;  as  if  there 
v\'ere  any  thing  in  the  superiority  of  lord  to  gentleman  so  morti- 
fying in  the  barrier,  so  fatal  to  happiness  in  the  consequences,  as 
the  more  real  distinction  of  master  and  servant,  of  rich  man  and 
of  poor.  AiMierein  am  I  made  worse  by  my  ennobled  neighbor  ? 
Do  the  childish  titles  of  aristocracy  detract  from  my  domestic 
comforts,  or  prevent  my  intelle  ^-tual  acquisitions  ?  But  those 
institutions  of  society  which  should  condemn  me  to  the  necessity 
of  twelve  hours'  daily  toil,  would  make  my  soul  a  slave,  and 
sink  the  rational  being  in  the  mere  animal.  It  is  a  mockery  of 
our  fellow-creatures'  wrongs  to  call  them  equal  in  rights,  when 
by  the  bitter  compulsion  of  their  wants  we  make  them  inferior 
to  us  in  all  that  can  soften  the  heart,  or  dignify  the  understand- 
ing. Let  us  not  say  that  tliis  is  the  work  of  time — that  it  is 
impracticable  at  present,  unless  we  each  in  our  individual  capa- 
cities do  strenuously  and  perseveringly  endeavor  to  diffuse  among 
our  domestics  those  comforts  and  that  illumination  which  far 
beyond  all  political  ordinances  are  the  true  equalizers  of  men. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  that  small  but 
glorious  band,  whom  we  may  truly  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
thinking  and  disinterested  patriots.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  encouraged  the  s}inpathetic  passions  till  they  have  become 
irresistible  habits,  and  made  their  duty  a  necessary  part  of  their 
self-interest,  by  the  long-continued  cultivation  of  that  moral  taste 
which  derives  our  most  exquisite  pleasures  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  possible  perfection,  and  proportionate  pain  from  the  per- 
ception of  existing  depravity.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the 
affairs  of  man  as  a  process,  they  never  hurry  and  they  never 
pause.  Theirs  is  not  that  twilight  of  political  knowledge  which 
gives  us  just  light  enough  to  place  one  foot  before  the  other  :  as 
they  advance  the  scene  still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press 
right  onward  with  a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence 
around  them.  Calmness  and  energy  mark  all  their  actions. 
Convinced  that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  ;  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  understand- 
ing ;  tho  Christian  patriot  is  hopeless  concerning  no  one  ; — to 
correct  a  vice  or  generate  a  virtuous  conduct,  he  polUites  not  his 
hands  with  the  scourge  of  coercion  ;  but  by  endeavoring  to  alter 
circumstances  wculd  remove,  or  by  strengthening  tho  intellect 
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disarm,  the  temptation.  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  and  folly, 
whose  tempers  are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness  as  well  as  to 
tiie  happiness  of  others,  will  at  times  awaken  a  natural  pang; 
but  he  looks  forward  with  gladdened  heart  to  that  glorious  period 
when  justice  shall  have  established  the  universal  fraternity  of 
love.  These  soul-ennobling  views  bestow  the  virtues  which  they 
anticipate.  He  whose  mind  is  habitually  impressed  with  them 
soars  above  the  present  state  of  humanity,  and  may  be  justly 
said  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High. 

Would  the  forms 
Of  servile  custom  cramp  the  patriot's  power  ? 
"Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 
Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  hiyn  down 
To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 
Lo  ! — he  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 
And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 
The  elements  and  seasons  :  all  declare 
For  what  the  Eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 
The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine  :  he  tells  the  heart 
He  meant,  he  made,  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being — to  be  great  like  him. 
Beneficent  and  active.* 

That  general  illumination  should  precede  revolution,  is  a  truth 
as  obvious,  as  that  the  vessel  should  be  cleansed  before  we  fill  it 
with  a  pure  liquor.  But  the  mode  of  difiusing  it  is  not  discovei 
able  with  equal  facility.  We  certainly  should  never  attempt  to 
make  proselytes  by  appeals  to  the  selfish  feelings,  and  conse- 
quently, should  plead  for  the  oppressed,  not  to  them.  The  author 
of  an  essay  on  political  justice  considers  private  societies  as  the 
sphere  of  real  utility  ; — that  (each  one  illuminating  those  imme- 
diately beneath  him),  truth  by  a  gradual  descent  may  at  last 
reach  the  lowest  order.  But  this  is  rather  plausible  than  just  or 
practicable.  Society  as  at  present  constituted  does  not  resemble 
a  chain  that  ascends  in  a  continuity  of  links.  Alas  I  between 
tlie  parlor  and  the  kitchen,  the  coflee-room  and  the  tap,  there  is 
a  gulf  that  may  not  be  passed.  He  would  appear  to  me  to  have 
adopted  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  benevolent  mode  of  diffus- 

*  Akenside.     Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Ist  edit.  B.  HL  615.     The  worda 
»n  iUilics  are  altered. — iU 
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iiig  truth,  who,  uniting  the  zeal  of  the  Methodist  with  .he  views 
of  the  philosopher,  should  be  personally  among  the  poor,  and 
teach  them  their  duties  in  order  that  he  may  render  them  sus- 
ceptible of  their  rights. 

Yet  by  what  means  can  the  lower  classes  be  made  to  learn 
their  duties,  and  urged  to  practise  them  ?  The  human  race  may 
perhaps  possess  the  capability  of  all  excellence  ;  and  truth,  I 
doubt  not,  is  omnipotent  to  a  mind  already  disciplined  for  its 
reception  ;  but  assuredly  the  over- worked  laborer,  skulking  into 
an  ale-house,  is  not  likely  to  exemplify  the  one,  or  prove  the 
other.  In  that  barbarous  tumult  of  inimical  interests,  which  the 
present  state  of  society  exhibits,  religion  appears  to  offer  the  only 
means  universally  efficient.  The  perfectness  of  future  men  is 
indeed  a  benevolent  tenet,  and  may  operate  on  a  few  visionaries, 
whose  studious  habits  supply  them  with  employment,  and  seclude 
them  from  temptation.  But  a  distant  prospect,  which  we  are 
never  to  reach,  will  seldom  quicken  our  footsteps,  however  lovely 
it  may  appear  ;  and  a  blessing,  which  not  ourselves  but  posterity 
are  destined  to  enjoy,  will  scarcely  influence  the  actions  of  any — 
still  less  of  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  selfish. 

Preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  By  its  simplicity  it  will  meet 
their  comprehension,  by  its  benevolence  soften  their  affections,  by 
its  precepts  it  will  direct  their  conduct,  by  the  vastness  of  its 
motives  insure  their  obedience.  The  situation  of  the  poor  is 
perilous  :  they  are  indeed  both 

from  "within  and  from  without 
Unarmed  to  all  temptations. 

Prudential  reasonings  will  in  general  be  powerless  with  them 
For  the  incitements  of  this  world  are  weak  in  proportion  as  we 
are  wretched  : — 

Tlie  world  is  not  my  friend,  nor  the  world's  law. 
The  world  has  got  no  law  to  make  me  rich. 

They  too,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  will  most  frequently  be- 
come improvident.  Possessing  no  stock  of  happiness,  they 
eagerly  seize  the  gratifications  of  the  moment,  and  snatch  the 
froth  from  the  wave  as  it  passes  by  them.  Nor  is  the  desolate 
state  of  their  families  a  restraining  motive,  unsoftened  as  they 
are  by  education,  and  benumbed  into  selfishness  by  the  torpedo 
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touch  of  extreme  ■want.  Domestic  afl'ections  depend  on  associa 
tion.  We  love  an  object  if,  as  often  as  we  see  or  recollect  it,  ao 
agreeable  sensation  arises  in  our  minds.  But  alas,  how  should  he 
glow  with  the  charities  of  father  and  husband,  who  gaining 
scarcely  more  than  his  own  necessities  demand,  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  his  wife  and  children,  not  as  the  soothers 
of  finished  labor,  but  as  rivals  for  the  insufficient  meal  ?  In  a 
man  so  ciicumstanced  the  tyranny  of  the  present  can  be  over- 
powered only  by  the  tenfold  mightiness  of  the  future.  Religion 
will  cheer  his  gloom  with  her  promises,  and  by  habituating  his 
mind  to  anticipate  an  infinitely  great  revolution  hereafter,  may 
prepare  it  even  for  the  sudden  reception  of  a  less  degree  of  meli- 
oration in  this  world. 

But  if  we  hope  to  instruct  others,  we  should  familiarize  our 
ovm.  minds  to  some  fixed  and  determinate  principles  of  action. 
The  world  is  a  vast  lab}Tinth,  in  which  almost  every  one  is  run 
ning  a  different  way,  and  almost  every  one  manifesting  hatred  to 
those  who  do  not  run  the  same  way.  A  few  indeed  stand  mo- 
tionless, and  not  peeking  to  lead  themselves  or  others  out  of  the 
maze,  laugh  at  the  failures  of  their  brethren.  Yet  with  little 
reason  :  for  more  grossly  than  the  most  bewildered  wanderer 
does  he  err,  who  never  aims  to  go  right.  It  is  more  honorable 
to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  to  be  misled  by  our  eagerness 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  than  to  be  safe  from  blundering  by  con- 
tempt of  it.  The  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and 
truth  is  the  knowledge  of  the  means ;  which  he  will  never  se- 
riously attempt  to  discover,  who  has  not  habitually  interested 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The  searcher  after  tiiith  must 
love  and  be  beloved ;  for  general  benevolence  is  a  necessarj^  mo- 
tive to  constancy  of  pursuit ;  and  this  general  benevolence  is  be- 
gotten and  rendered  permanent  by  social  and  domestic  affections. 
Let  us  beware  of  that  proud  philosophy,  which  affects  to  inculcate 
philanthropy  while  it  denounces  every  home-bom  feeling  by 
which  it  is  produced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  filial  du 
ti35  discipline  the  heart  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of  all  man 
kind.  The  intensity  of  private  attachments  encourages,  not  pr««" 
vents,  universal  benevolence.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
Bun,  the  more  intense  his  heat :  yet  what  corner  of  the  system 
does  he  not  cheer  and  vivify  ? 

The  man  who  would  find  truth,  mut  hkewise  seek  it  with  a 
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humble  and  simple  heart,  otherwise  he  will  be  precipitate  and 
overlook  it ;  or  he  Avill  be  prejudiced,  and  refuse  to  see  it.  Tc 
emancipate  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  association,  is  the  most  ar- 
duous effort  of  the  mind,  particularly  in  religious  and  political 
disquisitions.  The  assertors  of  the  system  have  associated  with 
it  the  preservation  of  order  and  public  virtue ;  the  oppugners, 
iin])osture  and  wars  and  rapine.  Hence,  when  they  dispute, 
each  trembles  at  the  consequences  of  the  other's  opinions  instead 
of  attending  to  his  train  of  arguments.  Of  this,  however,  we 
may  be  certain,  whether  we  be  Christians  or  infidels,  aristocrats 
or  republicans,  that  our  minds  are  in  a  state  insusceptible  of 
knowledge,  when  we  feel  an  eagerness  to  detect  the  falsehood  of 
an  adversaria's  reasonings,  not  a  sincere  wish  to  discover  if  there 
be  truth  in  them  ; — when  we  examine  an  argument  in  order  that 
we  may  answer  it,  instead  of  answering  because  we  have  exam- 
ined it. 

Our  opponents  are  chiefly  successful  in  confuting  the  theory  of 
freedom  by  the  practices  of  its  advocates ;  from  our  lives  they 
draw  the  most  forcible  arguments  against  our  doctrines.  Nor 
have  they  adopted  an  unfair  mode  of  reasoning.  In  a  science 
the  evidence  sufiers  neither  diminution  nor  increase  from  the  ac- 
tions of  its  professors  ;  but  the  comparative  wisdom  of  political 
systems  depends  necessarily  on  the  manners  and  capacities  of  the 
recipients.  Why  should  all  things  be  thrown  into  confusion  to 
acquire  that  liberty  which  a  faction  of  sensualists  and  gamblers 
will  neither  be  able  nor  willing  to  preserve  ? 

A  system  of  fundamental  reform  will  scarcely  be  effected  by 
massacres  mechanized  into  revolution.  "We  can  not  therefore  in- 
culcate on  the  minds  of  each  other  too  often  or  with  too  great 
earnestness  the  necessity  of  cultivating  benevolent  afiections. 
We  should  be  cautious  how  we  indulge  the  feelings  even  of  vir- 
tuous indignation.  Indignation  is  the  handsome  brother  of  anger 
and  hatred.  The  temple  of  despotism,  like  that  of  Tescalipoca, 
the  Mexican  deity,  is  built  of  human  skulls,  and  cemented  with 
human  blood  ; — let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  transported  into 
revenge  while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile ;  lest  when 
we  erect  the  edifice  of  freedom  we  but  vary  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, not  change  the  materials.  Let  us  not  wantonly  offend 
even  the  prejudices  of  our  weaker  brethren,  nor  by  ill-timed  and 
vehement  declarations  of  opinion  excite  in  them  malignant  ftel- 
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ings  towards  us.  The  energies  of  the  mind  are  wasted  in  these 
inteiiiperate  eflusions.  Those  materials  of  projectile  force,  which 
now  carelessly  scattered  explode  with  an  oficnsive  and  useless 
noise,  directed  by  wisdom  and  iniion  might  heave  rocks  from 
their  base, — or  perhaps  (apart  from  the  metaphor)  might  produce 
the  desired  eflect  without  the  convulsion. 

For  this  subdued  sobriety  of  temper  a  practical  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  seems  the  only  preparative. 
That  vice  is  the  effect  of  error  and  the  offspring  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  the  object  therefore  of  condolence  not  of  anger,  is 
a  proposition  easily  understood,  and  as  easily  demonstrated.  But 
to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the  affections,  to 
call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great  exertions  of  patriotism, 
but  in  the  daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  social  life,  requires  the 
most  watchful  attentions  of  the  most  energetic  mind.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  once  swallowed  these  truths  : — we  must 
leed  on  them,  as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the  whole  heart  be  colored 
by  their  qualities,  and  show  its  food  in  every  the  minutest  fibre.* 

Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle, 

"VYatch  ye  I  Stand  fast  in  the  principles  of  which  ye  have 
been  convinced  I  Q,uit  yourselves  like  men  I  Be  strong  I  Yet 
let  all  things  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

*  I  hope  that  this  last  paragraph,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  contrast  \dth 
my  present  con\'ictions,  will  start  up  before  me  -whenever  I  speak,  think, 
or  feel  intoler:mtly  of  persons  en  account  of  their  doctrines  and  opitidus. 

30th  Oct.  1818 
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It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 

•Severe  reproof  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 

Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 

Even  of  the  dead  ;  contented  thence  to  draw 

A  momentary  pleasure,  never  mark'd 

By  reason,  barren  of  all  future  good. 

But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found 

In  mom-nful  thoughts  and  always  might  be  found 

A  power  to  virtue  friendly.  Wordswoeth,  M  S. 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  can  better  commence  my  second  Landing- 
Place,  as  joining  on  to  the  section  of  Pohtics,  than  by  the  follow- 
ing proof  of  the  severe  miseries  which  misgovemment  may  oc- 
casion in  a  country  nominally  free.  In  the  homely  ballad  of  the 
Three  Graves*  I  have  attempted  to  exemplify  the  effect,  which 
one  painful  idea,  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind  under  unusual 
circumstances,  might  have  in  producing  an  alienation  of  the 
understanding ;  and  in  the  parts  hitherto  published,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  trace  the  progress  to  madness,  step  by  step.  But 
though  the  main  incidents  are  facts,  the  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances is  of  my  owti  invention ;  that  is,  not  what  I  knew,  but 
what  I  conceived  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  or  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  it.  In  the  tale  that  follows,  I  present  an  instance  of  the 
same  causes  acting  upon  the  mind  to  the  production  of  conduct 
as  wild  as  that  of  madness,  but  without  any  positive  or  per- 
manent loss  of  the  reason  or  the  understanding ;  and  this  in  a 
real  occurrence,  real  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars.  But  iu 
truth  this  tale  overflows  with  a  human  interest,  and  needs  no 
philosophical  deduction  to  make  it  impressive.  The  account  was 
*  Poet.  Works,  VII.  p.  Ul.—Ed. 
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published  in  the  city  in  which  the  event  took  place,  and  in  the 
same  year  1  read  it,  when  I  w^as  in  Germany,  and  the  impression 
made  on  my  memory  was  so  deep,  that  though  I  relate  it  in  my 
OA\Ti  language,  and  with  my  own  feelings,  and  in  reUance  on  the 
fidelity  of  my  recollection,  I  dare  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
narration  in  all  important  particulars. 

The  imperial  free  towais  of  Germany  an ,  "udth  only  two  or 
three  exceptions,  enviably  distinguished  by  the  virtuous  and 
'  primitive  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  by  the  parental  character 
of  their  several  governments.  As  exceptions,  however,  I  must 
mention  Aix  la  Chapelle,  poisoned  by  French  manners,  and  the 
concourse  of  gamesters  and  sharpers  ;  and  Niiremberg,  the  in- 
dustrious and  honest  inhabitants  of  which  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  to  have  their  lives  and  properties  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  wolfish  and  merciless  oligarchy,  proud  from  ignorance,  and 
remaining  ignorant  through  pride.  It  is  from  the  small  states 
of  Germany  that  our  writers  on  political  economy  might  draw 
their  most  forcible  instances  of  actually  oppressive,  and  even 
mortal,  taxation,  and  gain  the  clearest  insight  into  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  the  injury.  One  other  remark,  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  story.  I  well  remember,  that  the  event  I  am  about 
to  narrate,  called  forth,  in  several  of  the  German  periodical  pub- 
lications, the  most  passionate  (and  in  more  than  one  instance 
blasphemous)  declamations  concerning  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  moral  goverimcient  of  the  world,  and  the  seeming  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  But,  assuredly, 
every  one  of  my  readers,  however  deeply  he  may  sympathize 
with  the  poor  sufierers,  ^vi\\  at  once  answer  all  such  declamations 
by  the  simple  reflection,  that  no  one  of  these  awful  events  could 
possibly  have  taken  place  under  a  wise  police  and  humane  gov- 
ernment, and  that  men  have  no  right  to  complain  of  Providence 
for  evils  which  they  themselves  are  competent  to  remedy  by 
mere  common  sense,  joined  with  mere  common  humanity. 

Maria  Eleonora  Schoning  was  the  daughter  of  a  Nuremberg 
wire-drawer.  She  received  her  unhappy  existence  at  the  price 
of  her  mother's  life,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  followed,  as 
the  sole  mourner,  the  bier  of  her  remaining  parent.  From  her 
thirteenth  year  she  had  passed  her  life  at  her  father's  sick-bed, 
the  gout  having  depn  vcd  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  seen 
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the  arch  of  heaven  only  when  she  went  to  fetch  food  or  medi- 
cines.    The  discharge  of  her  fiHal  duties  occupied  the  whole  of 
her  time  and  all  her  thoughts.     She  was  his  only  nurse,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  they  lived  without  a  servant.     She  prepared 
his  scanty  meal,  she  bathed  his  aching  limbs,  and  though  weak 
and  delicate  from  constant  confinement  and  the  poison  of  melan- 
choly thoughts,  she  had  acquired  an  unusual  power  in  her  arms, 
from  the  habit  of  lifting  her  old  and  suffering  father  out  of  and 
into  his  bed  of  pain.     Thus  passed  away  her  early  youth  in  sor- 
row :  she  grew  up  in  tears,  a  stranger  to  the  amusements  of 
youth,  and  its  more  delightful  schemes  and  imaginations.     She 
was  not,  however,  unhappy  :  she  attributed,  indeed,  no  merit  to 
herself  for  her  virtues,  but  for  that  reason  were  they  the  more  her 
reward.     The  peace  ichich  passeth  all  understanding  disclosed 
Itself  in  all  her  looks  and  movements.     It  lay  on  her  countenance, 
hke  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight :  and  her  voice,  which  was 
naturally  at  once  sweet  and  subtle,  came  from  her,  like  the  fine 
flute-tones  of  a  masterly  performer,  which  still  floating  at  some 
uncertain  distance,  seem  to  be  created  by  the  player,  rather  than 
to  proceed  from  the  instrument.     If  you  had  hstened  to  it  in  one 
of  those  brief  sabbaths  of  the  soul,  when  the  activity  and  discur- 
siveness of  the  thoughts  are  suspended,  and  the  mind  quietly 
eddies  round,  instead  of  flowing  onward — (as  at  late  evening  in 
the  spring  I  have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles  round  and 
round  a  fruit-tree  in  full  blossom,  in  the  midst  of  A^liich,  as  withii) 
a  close  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an  unseen  nightingale  was  piping 
its  sweetest  notes) — in  such  a  mood  you  might  have  half-fancied, 

half-felt,  that  her  voice  had  a  separate  being  of  its  own that  it 

was  a  living  something,  the  mode  of  existence  of  which  was  for 
the  ear  only  :  so  deep  was  her  resignation,  so  entirely  had  it  be- 
come the  unconscious  habit  of  her  nature,  and  in  all  she  did  or 
said,  so  perfectly  were  both  her  movements  and  her  utterance 
without  effort,  and  without  the  appearance  of  effort  I  Her  dying 
father's  last  words,  addressed  to  the  clerg}'man  who  attended 
him,  were  his  grateful  testimony,  that  during  his  long  and  sore 

trial  his  good  Maria  had  behaved  to  him  like  an  angel ; that 

the  most  disagreeable  offices  and  the  least  suited  to  her  age  and 
sex,  had  never  draM-n  an  unwilling  look  from  her,  and  that 
whenever  his  eye  had  met  hers,  he  had  been  sure  to  see  in  it 
either  the  tear  of  pity  or  the  sudden  smile  expressive  of  her  affec- 
roL.  Ti.  O 
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lion  and  wish  to  cheer  him.  God  (said  he)  will  reward  the  good 
girl  for  all  her  lonof  dutifulness  to  me  I  He  departed  during  the 
inward  prayer,  which  followed  these  his  last  words.  His  "wish 
will  he  fulfilled  in  eternity  ;  but  for  this  world  the  prayer  of  the 
dying  man  was  not  heard. 

Maria  sat  and  wept  by  the  grave,  which  now  •  contained  hor 
father,  her  friend,  the  only  bond  by  which  she  was  linked  to  life. 
But  while  yet  the  last  sound  of  his  death-bell  was  murmuring 
away  in  the  air,  she  was  obliged  to  return  with  two  revenue 
officers,  who  demanded  entrance  into  the  house,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and  from  them  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  had  always  given  in  his  income,  and  paid  the 
yearly  income-tax  according  to  his  oath,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
property. *"  After  the  few  documents  had  been  looked  through 
and  collated  with  the  registers,  the  officers  found,  or  pretended  to 
find,  sufficient  proofs,  that  the  deceased  had  not  paid  his  tax  pro- 
portionably,  which  imposed  on  them  the  duty  to  put  all  the 
effects  under  lock  and  seal.  They  therefore  desired  the  maiden 
to  retire  to  an  empty  room,  till  the  Ransom  Office  had  decided  on 
the  affair.  Bred  up  in  suffering,  and  habituated  to  immediate 
compliance,  the  affrighted  and  weeping  maiden  obeyed  She 
hastened  to  the  empty  garret,  while  the  revenue  officers  placed 
the  lock  and  seal  upon  the  other  doors,  and  finally  took  aAvay  the 
papers  to  the  Hansom  Office. 

Not  before  evening  did  the  poor  faint  Maria,  exhausted  with 
weeping,  rouse  herself  with  the  intention  of  going  to  her  bed ; 
hut  she  found  the  door  of  her  chamber  sealed  up  and  that  she 

*  This  tax  called  the  Losung  or  ransom,  in  Nuremberg,  was  at  iirst  a 
voluntary  contribution :  every  one  gave  according  to  his  liking  or  circ\ira- 
stances.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  heavy  contributions 
levied  fur  tlie  service  of  the  Empire  forced  the  magistrates  to  determine  the 
proportions  and  make  the  payment  compulsory.  Every  citizen  must  yearly 
take  Tvhat  is  called  his  ransom  oath  {Losungscid)  that  the  sum  paid  bv  him 
has  been  in  the  strict  determinate  proportion  to  his  property.  On  the 
death  of  any  citizen,  the  Ransom  OflSce,  or  commissioners  for  this  income  or 
property  tax,  possess  the  right  to  examine  his  books  and  papers,  and  to 
compare  his  yearly  payment  as  found  in  their  registers  with  the  property 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  during  that  time.  If  any  disproportion  i* 
detected,  if  the  yearly  declarations  of  the  deceased  should  have  been  inac- 
curate in  the  least  degree,  his  whole  cfiects  are  confiscated,  and  though  he 
thould  havp  left  wife  and  child,  the  state  treasury  bfecomcs  his  heir 
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must  pass  the  night  on  the  floor  of  the  garre!.  The  ofHcere  had 
had  the  liumanity  to  place  at  the  door  the  small  portion  of  food 
tli.it  happened  to  be  in  the  house.  Thus  passed  several  days,  till 
the  ofTiccrs  returned  with  an  order  that  Maria  Eleonora  Schoning 
should  leave  the  house  without  delay,  the  commission  court  hav- 
ing confiscated  the  whole  property  to  the  city  treasury.  The 
father  before  he  was  bedridden  had  never  possessed  any  consider- 
able property  ;  but  yet,  by  his  industry,  had  been  able  not  only 
to  keep  himself  free  from  debt,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  for  the 
evil  day.  Three  years  of  evil  days,  three  whole  years  of  sickness, 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  this ;  yet  still  enough  re- 
mained not  only  to  defend  his  daughter  from  immediate  want, 
but  likewise  to  maintain  her  till  she  could  get  into  some  service 
or  employment,  and  should  have  recovered  her  spirits  sufficiently 
to  bear  up  against  the  hardships  of  life.  "With  this  thought  hei 
dying  father  comforted  himself,  and  this  hope  too  proved  vain. 

A  timid  girl,  whose  past  life  had  been  made  up  of  sorrow  aud 
privation,  she  went  indeed  to  solicit  the  commissioners  in  her  own 
behalf;  but  these  were,  as  is  mostly  the  case  on  the  continent, 
advocates — the  most  hateful  class,  perhaps,  of  human  society, 
hardened  by  the  frequent  sight  of  miser}',  and  seldom  superior  in 
moral  character  to  English  pettifoggers  or  Old  Bailey  Attorneys. 
She  went  to  them,  indeed,  but  not  a  word  could  she  say  for  her- 
self. Her  tears  and  inarticulate  sounds — for  these  her  judges  had 
no  ears  or  eyes.  Mute  and  confounded,  like  an  unfledged  dove 
fallen  out  from  its  mother's  nest,  Maria  betook  herself  to  her 
home,  and  found  the  house  door  too  now  shut  upon  her.  Her 
whole  wealth  consisted  in  the  clothes  she  wore.  She  had  no  re- 
lations to  whom  she  could  apply,  for  those  of  her  mother  had  dis- 
claimed all  acquaintance  Avith  her,  and  her  father  was  a  Nether 
Saxon  by  birth.  She  had  no  acquaintance,  for  all  the  friends  of 
old  Schoning  had  forsaken  liim  in  the  first  year  of  his  sickness. 
She  had  no  play-fellow,  for  who  was  likely  to  have  been  the 
companion  of  a  nurse  in  the  room  of  a  sick  man  ?  Surely,  since 
the  creation  never  was  a  human  being  more  solitary  and  forsaken 
than  this  innocent  poor  creature,  that  now  roamed  about  friend- 
less in  a  populous  city,  to  the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants  h(;r 
filial  tenderness,  her  patient  domestic  goodness,  and  all  her  sofr 
yet  difficult  virtues,  might  well  have  been  the  model  • — 
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But  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  she  stood, 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pin'd  and  wanted  food  !* 

The  night  came,  and  Maria  knew  not  Avhere  to  find  a  shelter. 
She  tottered  to  the  church-yard  of  St.  James'  church  in  Kiirem* 
berg,  where  the  body  of  her  father  rested.  Upon  the  yet  grassless 
grave  she  threw  herself  down  ;  and  could  anguish  have  pre- 
vailed over  youth,  that  night  she  had  been  in  heaven.  The  day 
came,  and  like  a  guilty  thing,  this  guiltless,  this  good  being,  stole 
away  from  the  crowd  that  began  to  pass  through  the  church-yard, 
and  hastening  through  the  streets  to  the  city  gate,  she  hid  herself 
behind  a  garden  hedge  just  beyond  it,  and  there  wept  away  the 
second  day  of  her  desolation.  The  evening  closed  in  :  the  pang 
of  hunger  made  itself  felt  amid  the  dull  aching  of  self- wearied 
angui.sh,  and  drove  the  sufferer  back  again  into  the  city.  Yet 
what  could  she  gain  there  ?  She  had  not  the  courage  to  beg,  and 
the  very  thought  of  stealing  never  occurred  to  her  innocent  mind. 
Scarce  conscious  whither  she  was  going,  or  why  she  went,  she 
found  herself  once  more  by  her  father's  grave,  as  the  last  relic  of 
evening  faded  away  in  the  horizon. 

I  have  sat  for  some  minutes  with  my  pen  resting  :  I  can  scarce 
summon  the  courage  to  tell,  what  I  scarce  know  whether  I  ought 
to  tell.  Were  I  composing  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  reader  might 
justly  suspect  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  and  most  certainly 
would  have  abundant  right  to  resent  such  an  incident,  as  an  out- 
rage wantonly  offered  to  his  imagination.  As  I  think  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, it  seems  more  like  a  distempered  dream  :  but  alas  I 
what  is  guilt  so  detestable  other  than  a  dream  of  madness,  that 
worst  madness,  the  madness  of  the  heart  ?  I  can  not  but  believe, 
that  the  dark  and  restless  passions  must  first  have  drawn  the 
mind  in  upon  themselves,  and,  as  with  the  confusion  of  imper- 
fect sleep,  have  in  some  strange  mamier  taken  away  the  sense  of 
reality,  in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to  perpe- 
trate what  it  is  too  certain  that  human  beings  have  perpetrated. 
The  church-yards  in  most  of  the  German  cities,  and  too  often,  1 
fear,  in  those  of  our  own  country,  are  not  more  injurious  to  health 
than  to  mortahty.  Their  former  venerable  character  is  no  more. 
Tlie  religion  of  the  place  has  followed  its  superstitions,  and  their 
darkness  and  loneliness  tempt  worse  spirits  to  roam  in  them  than. 

*  Wordftworth's  Female  Vagrant. — Ed. 
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thoso  v.'hose  nightly  Avanderings  ai)palled  the  t)eheving  hearts  of 
our  brave  forefathers.  It  Avas  close  by  the  new-made  grave  of  her 
fatlier  that  the  meek  and  spotless  daughter  became  the  victim  to 
brutal  violence,  which  weepiug,  and  watchiiinr,  and  cold,  and 
hunger  had  rendered  her  utterly  unable  to  resist.  The  monster 
left  her  in  a  trance  of  stupefaction,  and  into  her  right  hand,  which 
she  had  clenched  conv-ulsively,  he  had  forced  a  half-dollar. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkest  nights  of  autumn  ;  in  the  deep  and 
dead  silence  the  only  sounds  audible  were  the  slow  blunt  tickino- 
of  the  church  clock,  and  now  and  then  the  sinking  down  of  bones 
in  the  nigh  charnel  house.     Maria,  when  she  had  in  some  de- 
gree recovered  her  senses,  sate  upon  the  grave  near  which — not 
her  innocence  had  been  sacrificed,  but — that  which,  from  the  fre- 
quent admonitions  and  almost  the  dying  words  of  her  father,  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  such.     Guiltless,  she  felt  the 
pangs  of  guilt,  and  still  continued  to  grasp  the  coin  which  the 
monster  had  left  in  her  hand,  with  an  anguish  as  sore  as  if  it  had 
been  indeed  the  wages  of  voluntary  prostitution.     Giddy  and  faint 
from  want  of  food,  her  brain  becoming  feverish  from  sleeplessness, 
and  this  unexampled  concurrence  of  calamities,  this  complication 
and  entanglement  of  misery-  in  misery,  she  imagined  that  she 
heard  her  father's  voice  bidding  her  leave  his  sight.     His  last 
blessings  had  been  conditional,  for  in  his  last  hours  he  had  told 
her,  that  the  loss  of  her  innocence  would  not  let  him  rest  quiet  in 
his  grave.     His  last  blessings  now  sounded  in  her  ears  hke  curses, 
and  she  fled  from  the  church-yard  as  if  a  demon  had  been  chasing 
her  ;  and  hurrying  along  the  streets,  through  which  it  is  probable 
her  accursed  violator  had  walked  with  quiet  and  orderly  step*  to 

*  It  must  surely  have  been  after  hearing  of  or  witnessing  some  similar 
event  or  scene  of  wretchedness,  that  the  most  eloquent  of  our  writers  (I  had 
ahiiost  said  of  our  poets,)  Jeremy  Taylor,  wrote  the  foUowing  paragraph, 
which  at  least  in  Longinus's  sense  of  the  word,  we  mav  pkce  among  the 
most  subHme  passages  in  English  literature.  "He  that'is  no  fool,  but  can 
consider  wisely,  if  he  be  in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but 
that  a  witty  man  mi<rht  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and  make  him  think 
charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made 
by  a  herd  of  evening  wolves  wlicn  they  miss  their  draught  of  blood  in  their 
midniglit  revels.  Tiie  groans  of  a  man  in  a  lit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than 
all  these;  and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are  worse  than  thosa 
groans  :  and  yet  a  careless  merry  sinner  is  worse  than  all  that.  But  if  ws 
could  from  one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven  espy,  how  many  men  and  women 
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his  place  of  rest  and  security,  she  was  seized  by  the  watchmen  of 
the  night — a  welcome  prey,  as  they  receive  in  Niiremberg  a  re- 
ward from  the  pohce  chest,  for  every  woman  they  find  in  the 
streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  was  midnight,  and  she  was 
taken  to  the  next  watch-house. 

The  sitting  magistrate,  before  whom  she  was  carried  the  next 
morning,  prefaced  his  first  question  with  the  most  opprobrious 
title  that  ever  belonged  to  the  most  hardened  street-walkers,  and 
which  man  born  of  woman  should  not  address  even  to  these, 
were  it  but  for  his  own  sake.  The  frightful  name  awakened 
the  poor  orphan  from  her  dream  of  guilt,  it  brought  back  the 
consciousness  of  her  innocence,  but  with  it  the  sense  likewise  of 
her  M-rongs  and  of  her  helplessness.  The  cold  hand  of  death 
seemed  to  grasp  her,  she  fainted  dead  away  at  his  feet,  and  was 
not  without  difficulty  recovered.  The  magistrate  was  so  far 
softened,  and  only  so  far,  as  to  dismiss  her  for  the  present  ;  but 
with  a  menace  of  sending  her  to  the  House  of  Correction  if  she 
M'ere  brought  before  him  a  second  time.  The  idea  of  her  own 
mnocence  now  became  uppermost  in  her  mind  ;  but  mingling  with 
the  thought  of  her  utter  forlornness,  and  the  image  of  her  angry 
father,  and,  doubtless  still  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  she  formed 
the  resolution  of  drowning  herself  in  the  river  Pegnitz — in  order 
(for  this  was  the  shape  which  her  fancy  had  taken)  to  throw 
herself  at  her  father's  feet,  and  to  justify  her  innocence  to  him, 
in  the  world  of  spirits.  She  hoped,  that  her  father  would  speak 
for  lier  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  she  should  be  forgiven.  But  as 
she  wa£  passing  through  the  suburb,  she  was  met  by  a  soldier's 
wife,  who  during  the  life-time  of  her  father  had  been  occasion- 
ally employed  in  the  house  as  a  chare-woman.  This  poor  wo- 
man was  startled  at  the  disordered  apparel,  and  more  disordered 

at  this  time  lie  faiutiugand  dying  for  vrant  of  bread,  how  many  young  men 
are  hewn  dowu  by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many  poor  orphans  are  now 
weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by  whose  life  they  were  enabled  to 
cat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how  many  mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this 
present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dashes  against  a  rock, 
or  bulges  under  them;  how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  v/aut, 
and  are  mad  with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  a  too  quick  seuse  of  a  con- 
Etiint  infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  i;3d 
participation  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and  t-^ar^,  of 
great  evils  and  constant  calamities :  let  us  remove  hence,  at  V:Sjr-t  in  f-fioo 
tions  and  preparations  of  mind."   Iloly  Dying,  ch.  i.  s.  6,  \rj}.i  omisbiv^us. — -Zi<i 
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looks  of  her  young:  mistress,  and  questioned  her  with  such  an 
anxious  and  hcart-lelt  tenderness,  as  at  once  brought  back  the 
poor  orplian  to  her  natural  feelings  and  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion. As  a  frightened  child  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  and  hiding  its  head  on  her  breast,  half  tells  amid  sobs 
what  has  happened  to  it,  so  did  she  throw  herself  on  the  neck 
of  the  woman  who  had  uttered  the  first  words  of  kindness  to  her 
since  her  father's  death,  and  with  loud  weeping  she  related  what 
ehe  had  endured  and  what  she  was  about  to  have  done,  told 
her  all  her  affliction  and  her  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 
Iler  kind-hearted  friend  mingled  tears  with  tears,  pressed  the  poor 
forsaken  one  to  her  heart  ;  comforted  her  with  sentences  out  of 
the  hymn-book  ;  and  with  the  most  affectionate  entreaties  con- 
jured her  to  give  up  her  horrid  purpose,  for  that  life  was  short, 
and  heaven  was  forever. 

Maria  had  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God ;  she  now  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  of  her  former  purpose,  and  folloAved  her  friend 
Harlin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  her  guardian  angel,  to  her 
home  hard  by.  The  moment  she  entered  the  door,  she  sank 
down  and  lay  at  her  full  length,  as  if  only  to  be  motionless  in  a 
place  of  shelter  had  been  the  fulness  of  delight.  As  when  a 
withered  leaf  that  has  been  long  whirled  about  by  the  gusts  of 
autumn,  is  blown  into  a  cave  or  hollow  tree,  it  stops  suddenly, 
and  all  at  once  looks  the  very  image  of  quiet — such  might  this 
poor  orphan  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  meditative  imagination. 

A  place  of  shelter  she  had  attained,  and  a  friend  willing  to 
comfort  her  in  all  that  she  could  :  but  the  noble-hearted  Harlin 
M-as  herself  a  daughter  of  calamity,  one  Avho  from  year  to  year 
must  lie  dowai  in  weariness  and  rise  up  to  labor  ;  for  whom  this 
world  pro\'ides  no  other  comfort  but  the  sleep  which  enables 
them  to  forget  it  ;  no  other  physician  but  death,  which  takes 
them  out  of  it.  She  was  married  to  one  of  the  city  guards,  who, 
like  Maria's  father,  had  been  long  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Him, 
herself,  and  two  little  children,  she  had  to  maintain  by  washing 
and  charing  ;*  and  some  time  after  Maria  had  been  domesticated 
with  them,  Harlin  told  her  that  she  herself  had  been  once  driven 
to  a  desperate  thought  by  the  cry  of  her  hungry  children,  during 

*  I  am  ignorant,  whether  there  be  any  classical  authority  for  this  word  ; 
but  I  know  no  other  word  that  expresses  occasional  day -labor  in  the  housei 
of  others. 
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a  want  of  employment,  and  that  she  had  been  on  the  point  of 
killing  one  of  the  little  ones,  and  of  then  surrendering  herself 
into  the  hands  of  justice.  In  this  manner,  she  had  conceived, 
all  would  be  well  provided  for  ;  the  surviving  child  would  be 
admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  Orphan  House,  and  her 
husband  into  the  Hospital ;  while  she  herself  would  have  atoned 
for  her  act  by  a  public  execution,  and  together  with  the  child 
that  she  had  destroyed,  would  have  passed  into  a  state  of  bliss 
All  tliis  she  related  to  Maria,  and  those  tragic  thoughts  left  but 
too  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  her  mind.  Weeks  after,  she 
herself  renewed  the  conversation,  by  expressing  to  her  benefactress 
her  inability  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  one  human  being 
to  take  away  the  life  of  another,  especially  that  of  an  innocent 
little  child.  "  For  that  reason,"  replied  Harlin,  "  because  it  was 
so  innocent  and  so  good,  I  ^\ished  to  put  it  out  of  this  wicked 
world.  Thinkest  thou  then,  that  I  would  have  my  head  cut  oft' 
for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  child  ?  Therefore  it  was  little  Nan, 
that  I  meant  to  have  taken  with  me,  who,  as  you  see,  is  always 
so  sweet  and  patient  ;  little  Frank  has  already  his  humors  and 
naughty  tricks,  and  suits  better  for  this  world."  This  was  the 
answer.  Maria  brooded  aAvhile  over  it  in  silence,  then  passion- 
ately snatched  the  children  up  in  her  arms,  as  if  she  would  pro- 
tect them  against  their  owti  mother. 

For  one  whole  year  the  orphan  lived  with  the  soldier's  wife, 
and  by  their  joint  labors  barely  kept  oft'  absolute  want.  As  a 
little  boy  (almost  a  child  in  size,  though  in  his  thirteenth  year) 
once  told  me  of  himself,  as  he  was  guiding  me  up  the  Brocken, 
in  the  Hartz  Forest,  they  had  but  "  little  of  that,  of  which  a  great 
deal  tells  but  for  little."  But  now  came  the  second  winter,  and 
with  it  came  bad  times,  a  season  of  trouble  for  this  poor  and 
meritorious  household.  The  wife  now  fell  sick  :  too  constant 
and  too  hard  labor,  too  scanty  and  too  innutritions  food,  had 
gradually  wasted  away  her  strength.  Maria  redoubled  her  ef« 
ibrts  in  order  to  provide  bread  and  fuel  for  their  washing  which 
they  took  in  ;  but  the  task  was  above  her  powers.  Besides,  she 
was  so  timid  and  so  agitated  at  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  some 
times,  with  the  best  good-will,  she  was  left  without  employment. 
One  by  one,  every  article  of  the  least  value  which  they  possessed 
was  sold  off',  except  the  bed  on  which  the  husband  lay.  He  died 
just  before  the  approach  of  spring ;  but  about  the  same  time  Itie 
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wile  gave  signs  of  convalescence.  The  physician,  though  almost 
as  poor  as  his  patients,  had  been  kind  to  tliem  :  silver  and  gold 
had  he  none,  but  he  occasionally  brought  a  httle  wine,  and  often 
assured  them  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  her  perfect  recovery, 
but  bettor  nourishment  and  a  little  wine  every  day.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  regularly  procured,  and  Harlin's  spirits  sank, 
and  as  her  bodily  pain  left  her  she  became  more  melancholy, 
silent,  and  self-involved.  And  now  it  was  that  Maria's  mind 
was  incessantly  racked  by  the  frightful  apprehension,  that  her 
friend  might  be  again  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  her  for- 
mer purpose.  She  had  grown  as  passionately  fond  of  the  two  chil- 
dren as  if  she  had  borne  them  under  her  own  heart ;  but  the 
jeopardy  in  which  she  conceived  her  friend's  salvation  to  stand 
— this  was  her  predominant  thought.  For  all  the  hopes  and 
fears,  which  imder  a  happier  lot  would  have  been  associated 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses,  were  transferred,  by  Maria,  to  her 
notions  and  images  of  a  future  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  one  bitter  cold  evening,  Maria 
started  up  and  suddenly  left  the  house.  The  last  morsel  of  food 
had  been  divided  betwixt  the  two  children  for  their  breakfast : 
and  for  the  last  hour  or  more  the  little  boy  had  been  crying  for 
hunger,  while  his  gentler  sister  had  been  hiding  her  face  in 
Maria's  lap,  and  pressing  her  little  body  against  her  knees,  in 
order  by  that  mechanic  pressure  to  dull  the  aching  from  empti- 
ness. The  tender-hearted  and  visionary  maiden  had  watched 
the  mother's  eye,  and  had  interpreted  several  of  her  sad  and 
steady  looks  according  to  her  preconceived  apprehensions.  She 
had  conceived  all  at  once  the  strange  and  enthusiastic  thought, 
that  she  would  in  some  way  or  other  offer  her  own  soul  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  of  her  friend.  The  money,  which  had  been 
left  in  her  hand,  flashed  upon  the  eye  of  her  mind,  as  a  single 
uncomiected  image  :  and  faint  w'ith  hunger  and  shivering  with 
cold,  she  sallied  forth — in  search  of  guilt  I  Awful  are  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Supreme,  and  in  his  severest  judgments  the 
hand  of  mercy  is  visible.  It  was  a  night  so  wild  w4th  wind  and 
rain,  or  rather  rain  and  snow  mixed  together,  that  a  famished 
w-olf  would  have  stayed  in  his  cave,  and  listened  to  a  howl  more 
fearful  than  his  own.  Forlorn  Maria  I  thou  wast  kneeling  in 
pious  simplicity  at  the  grave  of  thy  father,  and  thou  becamest 
tho  prey  of  si  monster.     Innocent  thou  wast  and  without  guilt 

o* 
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didst  thou  remain..     Xow^Lbou  g-oe?t  forth  of  tiy  o-vm  aoocvr3 : — 

but  God  "srill  liare  j>itt  on  thee.  Poor  l>e"5rildered  innooent  \  in 
tlay  spotless  inis.£rlii:ii;c'n  d-w-eli  no  di?tmci  conoeprion  ca  iLe  exij 
\rhich  ihc'-j  Trcii-ie?:  finh  lo  brave.  To  sare  ihe  s^c-iu  ii  "ix 
friend  "vs^a?  Tiie  aream  oi'  thy  fererish  hrain..  and  ihc^n  Tra.?i  r:ir?'TD 
apprehendea.  as  an  L'UTc-asT  of  shameless  sensnahtr.  ai  the  mcnjent 
•when  thy  too  Fj'ir.r-.ialized  fancy  -eras  hnsied  -vriih  the  ric'rihed 
f,  rini-  C'f  thy  friend  and  her  imle  ones  in:ercedinr  for  ihee  at  ihf; 

At  tliis  mamant  Iter  pettuilaed  ^KBse^  fwHwily  snggested  to  ker 
a  new  mean  j^  the  agmmflwliimiif,  of  her  purpoee :  jmd  de 
repHed  to  tiae  ju^bt-wxIiclL,  vfao  ^rittli  a  Imdal  Ijub^  Inde  Iicz- 
expect  on  the  luuuuw  the  mniuinly  jnaaAaoKKA^  ivhick  to  Ike 
di^nee  f£  hioim  Balnie  the  laws  of  anne  PiiitefclaMt  stales  in- 
flict <n  lisniiale  Ta^Euds,  that  due  came  to  ddliw«r  hessdf  ap  as 
sn  ifi&aticide.  9»e  was  imstaailjr  tabeoi  befine  the  ma^ttrate 
drroogh  as  -wild  and  pitaleaB  a  stonn  as  cTsr  pdfted  on  a  hrmsdirai 
bead, — dinmgh  asUackand  lyramwiK  aaigfat  aseweraidedthr 
wxxliii^  of  a  heated  hraia.  Hone  dbe  ooaiaeed  that  die  had 
Seen  didhFered  of  an  in^mt  b^  the  soldbEr''£  iwilfe,  TTarfm  iftat  die 
d^EiviBd  it  of  life  la  the  pRSCBcedT  HajiHiw,  aad  aceovdi^  to  a 
(daa  pieoQnoated  with  hei;  and  that  HiaziiB.  had  bonied  it 
vbes«  in  the  ivood,  bodt  wheve  she  kaew  aolL  Dmii^ 
stnuo^  tale,  die  af^eaxed  to  listieB  witth  a  ■■■«■■■■■>  of  fear  and 
satisfeetiam  to  the  faowlii^  of  the  wind ;  aad  wewx  sme  eooM  a 
conffTwinm  of  leal  goilt  hai?e  beat  aerwmfiaaiffd  by  a  mowe  dread- 
fully afnaufiate  imaae.  At  die  mameat  of  her  ajyieheuasion 
she  bad  famed  the  wSieme  vi.  hdlpimg  her  finend  out  of  the 
wcdd  in  a  state  of  innooeaee.  'When  the  aoldier^s  -widotv  was 
ooofemted  widi  the  oiiphaa,  and  the  latter  had  vepeatod  her  cobh 
feeekm  to  her  &ee,  Haiiia  answered  in  these  ^mfmds^  '^  For  God^s 
sake.  M.aria !  bo-sr  have  I  dfserved  this  of  lObee  ?'"  Then  tmmim^ 
to  the  ma^istzate  said,  "^  I  kaow  nothing  of  fhis."^  ThBmasthe 
■de  aBBWiex'  which  dv  ^ve^  and  not  another  wad  eonid  thej 
extort  from  her.  The  inEtnmienta  of  tortme  wse  braa^ht,  and 
llarlin  -w-as  vramed,  that  if  dtedidnD^teanfaeof  heronnn 
ihc  tmlh  '\irocLM  be  imfmndiatdjy  faned  iGnonn  her.  This 
OQundsed  Ifada  Scfaania^  vith  aft^t ;  her  iatrntiwi  had  been 
to  onaacifnte  herBelf  and  her  fiieod  fiom  aUlbof  onmixaisaiP- 
fering,  without  the  cnme  of  suicide  ia  cilher,  and  with  no  goilt 
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al  all  on  the  part  of  her  friend.  The  tlioiight  of  lier  friend's 
being  put  to  the  torture  had  not  occurred  to  her.  ^Yil(lly  and 
eagerly  she  pressed  her  friend's  hands,  already  bound  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  torture  ; — slie  pressed  tliem  in  agony  between  licr 
own,  and  said  to  her,  "Anna,  confess  it  I  Anna,  dear  Anna  I  it 
\nll  then  be  well  with  all  of  us  I  all,  all  of  us  I  and  Frank  and 
little  Nan  will  bo  put  into  the  Orphan  House  I"  Maria's  scheme 
now  passed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  tlirough  the  widow's  mind ; 
she  acceded  to  it  at  once,  kissed  Maria  repeatedly,  and  then 
serenely  turning  her  face  to  the  judge,  acknowledged  that  she 
had  added  to  the  guilt  by  so  obstinate  a  denial,  that  all  her 
friend  had  said  was  true,  save  only  that  she  had  thrown  the  dead 
infant  into  the  river,  and  not  buried  it  in  the  wood. 

They  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and  as  they  both  perse- 
vered in  their  common  confession,  the  process  was  soon  made  out 
and  the  condemnation  followed  the  trial :  and  the  sentence,  by 
which  they  were  both  to  be  beheaded  with  the  sword,  was  or- 
dered to  be  put  in  force  on  the  next  day  but  one.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  execution,  the  delinquents  were  brought  together,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  join  in 
common  prayer  for  forgiveness  of  their  common  guilt. 

But  now  Maria's  thoughts  took  another  turn.  The  idea  that 
her  benefactress,  that  so  very  good  a  woman,  should  be  violently 
put  out  of  life,  and  this  with  an  infamy  on  her  name  which 
would  cling  forever  to  the  little  orphans,  overpowered  her.  Her 
own  excessive  desire  to  die  scarcely  prevented  her  from  discover- 
ing the  wdiole  plan ;  and  when  Harlin  was  lefl  alone  with  her, 
and  she  saw  her  friend's  calm  and  aflectionate  look,  her  fortitude 
was  dissolved  :  she  burst  into  loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and 
throwing  herself  into  her  friend's  arms,  with  convulsive  sobs  she 
entreated  her  forgiveness.  Harlin  pressed  the  poor  agonized  girl 
to  her  arms ;  like  a  tender  mother,  she  kissed  and  fondled  her 
wet  cheeks,  and  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  assured 
her  that  there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
her  greatest  benefactress  and  the  instrument  of  God's  goodness  to 
remove  her  at  once  from  a  miserable  "svorld  and  from  the  temp- 
tation of  committing  a  heav}'  crime.  In  vain.  Her  repeated 
promises,  that  she  would  answer  before  God  for  them  both,  could 
not  pacify  the  tortured  conscience  of  Maria,  till  at  length  the 
presence  of  the  clerg^Tnan  and  the  preparations  for  receiving  tho 
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sacrament  occasioning  the  widow  to  address  her  thus — "  See, 
Maria  I  this  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  takes  away 
all  sin  I  Let  us  partake  together  of  this  holy  repast  with  fuU 
trust  in  God  and  jo}'ful  hope  of  our  approaching  happiness." 
These  words  of  comfort,  uttered  with  cheering  tones,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness  and  serenity, 
brought  back  peace  for  a  while  to  her  troubled  spirit.  They 
communicated  together,  and  on  parting,  the  magnanimous  wo- 
man once  more  embraced  her  young  friend  :  then  stretching  her 
hand  toward  heaven,  said,  "  Be  tranquil,  Maria  I  by  to-morrow 
moniing  we  are  there,  and  all  our  sorrows  stay  here  behind  us." 
I  hasten  to  the  scene  of  the  execution :  for  I  anticipate  my 
reader's  feelings  in  the  exhaustion  of  my  omii  heart.  Serene  and 
with  mialtered  coimtenance  the  lofty-minded  HarUn  heard  the 
strokes  of  the  death-bell,  stood  before  the  scaffold  while  the  staff 
was  broken  over  her,  and  at  length  ascended  the  steps,  all  with  a 
steadiness  aiid  tranquillity  of  manner  which  was  not  more  distant 
from  fear  than  from  defiance  and  bravado.  Altogether  different 
was  the  state  of  poor  Maria  :  with  shattered  nerves  and  an  ago- 
nizing conscience  that  incessantly  accused  her  as  the  murderess 
of  her  friend,  she  did  not  walk  but  staggered  towards  the  scaf- 
fold and  stumbled  up  the  steps.  "VMiile  Harhn,  who  went  first, 
at  every  step  turned  her  head  round  and  still  whispered  to  her, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven, — "  But  a  few  minutes,  Maria  !  and 
we  are  there  I"  On  the  scaffold  she  again  bade  her  farewell, 
again  repeating,  "  Dear  Maria  I  but  one  minute  now,  and  we  are 
together  with  God."  But  when  she  knelt  down  and  her  neck 
was  bared  for  the  stroke,  the  unhappy  girl  lost  all  self-command, 
and  with  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek  she  bade  them  hold  and  not 
murder  the  innocent.  "  She  is  iimocent  I  I  have  borne  false 
witness  !  I  alone  am  the  murderess  I"  She  rolled  herself  now 
at  the  feet  of  the  executioner,  and  now  at  those  of  the  clergymen, 
and  conjured  them  to  stop  the  execution,  declaring  that  the 
whole  story  had  been  invented  by  herself;  that  she  had  never 
brought  forth,  much  less  destroyed  an  infant ;  that  for  her 
friend's  sake  she  made  this  discovery  ;  that  for  herself  she 
wished  to  die,  and  would  die  gladly,  if  they  would  take  away 
her  friend,  and  promise  to  free  her  soul  from  the  dreadful  agony 
of  having  murdered  her  friend  by  false  witness.  The  executioner 
asked  Harlin,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  what  Maria  Schoning 
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had  said.  Tlie  heroine  answered  with  manifest  rehiclance : 
"  Most  assuredly  she  hath  said  the  truth  :  I  confessed  myself 
guilty,  because  I  wished  to  die  and  thought  it  best  for  both  of  us : 
and  now  that  my  hope  is  on  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment, 
I  can  not  be  supposed  to  declare  myself  innocent  for  the  sake  oi 
saving  my  life  ; — but  any  Avrctchedness  is  to  be  endured  rather 
than  that  poor  creature  should  be  hurried  out  of  the  world  in  a 
ftate  of  despair." 

The  outcry  of  the  attending  populace  pr3vailed  to  suspend  the 
execution  :  a  report  was  sent  to  the  assembled  magistrates,  and 
in  the  mean  time  one  of  the  priests  reproached  the  widow  in  bit- 
ter words  for  her  former  false  confession.  "  AAliat,"  she  replied 
sternly  but  Mithout  anger,  "  what  Avould  the  truth  have  availed? 
Before  I  perceived  my  friend's  purpose  I  did  deny  it :  my  assur- 
ance was  pronounced  an  impudent  lie  :  I  was  already  bound  for 
the  torture,  and  so  bound  that  the  sinews  of  my  hands  started, 
and  one  of  their  Avorships  in  the  large  Avhite  peruke,  threatened 
that  he  would  have  me  stretched  till  the  sun  shone  throuo-h  me  : 
— and  that  then  I  should  cry  out,  Yes,  when  it  Avas  too  late." 
The  priest  was  hard-hearted  or  superstitious  enough  to  continue 
his  reproofs,  to  Avhich  the  noble  woman  condescended  no  further 
answer.  The  other  clergyman,  however,  Avas  both  more  rational 
and  more  humane.  He  succeeded  in  silencing  his  colleague,  and 
the  former  half  of  the  long  hour,  Avhich  the  magistrates  took  in 
making  speeches  on  the  improbability  of  the  tale  instead  of  re-ex- 
aminhig  the  culprits  in  person,  he  employed  in  gaining  from  the 
widoAV  a  comiected  account  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  in  lis- 
tening occasionally  to  Maria's  passionate  descriptions  of  all  her 
friend's  goodness  and  magnanimity.  For  she  had  gained  an  in- 
flux of  life  and  spirit  from  the  assurance  in  her  mind,  both  that 
she  had  now.rescued  Harlin  from  death  and  was  about  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  her  purpose  by  her  OAvn  execution.  For  the  latter 
half  of  the  time  the  clergyman  remained  in  silence,  lost  in 
thought;  and  momently  expecting  the  return  of  the  messenger. 
All  that  during  the  deep  silence  of  this  interval  could  be  heard, 
was  one  exclamation  of  Harlin  to  her  unhappy  friend — "  Oh  ! 
Maria  I  Maria  I  couldst  thou  but  have  kept  up  thy  courage  for 
another  minute,  we  should  haA'e  been  noAV  in  lieaA^en  I"  The 
messenger  came  back  with  an  order  from  the  magistrates — to 
proceed   with   the  execution  I     "With    re-animated   countenance 
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Harlin  placed  her  neck  on  the  block  and  her  head  was  severed 
from  her  body  amid  a  general  shriek  from  the  crowd.  The  exe- 
cutioner fainted  after  the  blow,  and  the  under  hangman  was  or- 
dered to  take  his  place.  He  was  not  wanted.  Maria  was  al- 
ready gone  :  her  body  was  found  as  cold  as  if  she  had  been  dead 
for  some  hours.  The  flower  had  been  snapt  in  the  storm,  before 
the  scythe  of  violence  could  come  near  it. 


ESSAY    II. 

The  history  of  times  representeth  the  magnitude  of  actions  and  the  pub- 
lic faces  and  deportment  of  persons,  and  passeth  over  in  silence  the  smaller 
passages  and  motions  of  men  and  matters.  But  such  being  the  workman- 
ship of  God,  as  he  doth  hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest  wires, 
maxima  e  minimis  siispendens ;  it  comes  therefore  to  pass,  that  Ruch  his- 
tories do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of  business  than  the  true  and  inward 
resorts  thereof^  But  lives,  if  they  be  well  written,  propounding  to  them- 
selves a  person  to  represent  in  whom  actions  both  greater  and  smaller,  pub- 
lic and  private,  have  a  commixture,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true, 
native,  and  lively  representation.  Bacox.* 

Mankind  in  general  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of  looking  steadily 
at  their  own  meaning,  or  of  weighing  the  words  by  which  they 
express  it,  that  the  AATiter,  who  is  careful  to  do  both,  will  some- 
times mislead  his  readers  through  the  very  excellence  which 
qualifies  him  to  be  their  instructor :  and  this  with  no  other  fault 
on  his  part,  than  the  modest  mistake  of  supposing  in  those,  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself,  an  intellect  as  watchful  as  his  own. 
The  inattentive  reader  adopts  as  unconditionally  true,  or  perhaps 
rails  at  his  author  for  having  stated  as  such,  what  upon  examina- 
tion would  be  found  to  have  been  duly  limited,  and  would  so  havo 
been  understood,  if  opaque  spots  and  false  refractions  were  as  rare 
in  the  mental  as  in  the  bodily  eye.  The  motto,  for  instance,  to 
ihis  paper  has  more  than  once  served  as  an  excuse  and  authority 
for  liuge  volumes  of  biographical  minutice,  which  render  the  real 
character  almost  invisible,  like  clouds  of  dust  on  a  portrait,  or  the 
coimterfeit  frankincense  which  smoke-blacks  the  favorite  idol  of  a 

•  Advancement  of  Learning,  B.  ii. — Ed, 
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Roman  Catholic  village.  Yet  Lord  Bacon,  by  the  expressions 
'  public  faces'  and  *  propounding  to  themselves  a  person,'  evidently 
confines  the  biographer  to  such  facts  as  are  either  susceptible  of 
some  useful  general  inference,  or  tend  to  illustrate  those  qualities 
^vhicll  distinguished  the  subject  of  them  from  ordinary  men  ; 
while  the  passage  in  general  was  meant  to  guard  the  liistorian 
against  considering,  as  trifles,  all  that  might  appear  so  to  those 
who  recognize  no  greatness  in  the  mind,  and  can  conceive  no 
dignity  in  any  incident,  Avhich  does  not  act  on  their  senses  by  its 
external  accompaniments,  or  on  their  curiosity  by  its  immediate 
consequences.  Things  apparently  insignificant  are  recommended 
to  our  notice,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  their  bearings  or  in- 
fluences on  things  of  importance  :  in  other  words,  when  they  are 
insignificant  in  appearance  only. 

An  inquisitiveness  into  the  minutest  circumstances  and  casual 
sayings  of  eminent  contemporaries  is  indeed  quite  natural ;  but 
so  are  all  our  follies,  and  the  more  natural  they  are,  the  more 
caution  should  we  exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble 
trifles  even  on  the  perishable  glass  of  an  inn  window,  is  the  mark 
of  an  idler  ;  but  to  engrave  them  on  the  marble  monument, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  great,  is  something  worse 
than  idleness.  The  spirit  of  genuine  biography  is  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  firmness  with  which  it  withstands 
the  cravings  of  worthless  curiosity,  as  distinguished  from  the 
thirst  after  useful  knowledge.  For,  in  the  first  place,  such  anec- 
dotes as  derive  their  whole  and  sole  interest  from  the  great  name 
of  the  person  concerning  whom  they  are  related,  and  neither 
illustrate  his  general  character  nor  his  particular  actions,  would 
scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  remembered  except  by  men  of  weak 
minds  :  it  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  they  were  misapprehend- 
ed at  the  time,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  have  been  re- 
lated as  incorrectly,  as  they  were  noticed  injudiciously.  Nor  are 
the  consequences  of  such  garrulous  biography  merely  negative 
For  as  insignificant  stories  can  derive  no  real  respectability  from 
the  eminence  of  the  person  who  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them, 
but  rather  an  additional  deformity  of  disproportion,  they  are  apt 
to  have  their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  same  bad  passions  that 
accompany  the  habit  of  gossiping  in  general ;  and  the  misappre- 
hensions of  weak  men  meeting  with  the  misinterpretations  of  ma- 
lifi^iant  men,  have  not  seldom  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  most 


uwe  0f  tiie  fneat  esA  &(  Uopatfbf,  tHIudi  » to  fix  ihe  ahentwn^ 
aod  to  intefcst  the  ie^HagB,  eimat  mt  Hame  qnafiliei  and  aetwM 
ulndi  lure  made  a  jHUtiealar  life  tpartibj  fif  Vanf  HKOfded.    b 
Mvn0  dMiU,  tibe  dttfy  0f  an  lisMrt  Imgn^lifl;;  fo  pntny  die 
fwamuiciit  impgffegtJfflBg  9»  wdl  as  ezedleBdes  of  hs  ]ien» ;  bat 
I  am  at  a  km  to  efneeeve  hsm  Hbo^  esat  be  deemed  an  emne  Ibr 
lieapaig  tcj^edber  a  mnhitpde  of  fat^adaa,  whaA.  earn  yeowe 
■aeniamg  of  ai^  mam  tibat  mi^  not  liare  beca  aa^^  isiktn  fer 
gnratedof  allmm*    InlbepveKiit  age(emfliatieaItydieage0f 
^emsaaSatf)  ihem  aie  mote  tiban  «diiMiymg<iyegfer  withbudding 
all  eneponijsiement  fism  tbk  mania,  of  bmyiBg  oms^es  wilii  Hae 
nameiofodbos,  wbidi  k  ftin  mons  alaimiiig  aa  a.  ^n^fom^llian 
it  if  tmobleHwie  as  a  disease.    The  Dsader  mutt  be  ftiU  lem  ae- 
qoaintod  widt  eont^DpRMorf  litoatoie  Iban  nqroif    acase  not 
fik^tooeenr — ifbeneedimetoinfeanliimdntllBaeaiemeB, 
fHbo  Indiii^  in  die  oHiert  aneedotes,  in  m^mrolted  abine  and 
agmdeti  eoks^^  tbink  dbems^es  nerettibdeef  oi^ofed  botib 
wordulf  and  bonofaUj,  if  onty  all  dns  be  done  in  good  set  tcnus, 
and  6om  die  pna^  and  of  piddie  dbanetes^,, — a  daci  wbidli  bas 
ineieased  so  rxpHltf  of  lale,  diat  it  becomes  dilfiealt  to  diseorer 
wbat  diaiaefeis  aie  to  be  eonodeted  as  pnrateu    Alas  *  if  diese 
wretdied  misweis  oflangnage  and  die  means  of  gtving  ^ni^  to 
tiboiij^ily — diemeansofmnltipljiii^diepnBKneeofaniiidtv^nal 
min4 — alas  I  bad  diejr  erer  known,  bow  fieat  a  tlmi^  die 
posKOHon  of  anj  one  smfde  tntth  is^  and  bow  mean  a  dung  a 
mere  iaet  is,  exeq»t  as  se»i  in  die  li^bt  of  some  eomptdbaKtre 
tmdi;  if  dief  bad  bot  onee  e^^erieneed  tbe  nnbofiowed  eompb'' 
eenef ,  die  inwaid  independ^iee,  tbe  bom^ved  sticngdi,  widi 
whjgh  erety  deaf  eone^tion  of  die  leason  is  aeewnpamfd ;  diejr 
woold  dinnk  fiom  tbeir  own  pagei  as  at  die  icmembianee  of  a 
erime.    For  a  erime  it  is  (and  tibe  man  who  hemtatet  in  pro- 
mmaang  it  socb,  mart  be  ignorant  of  wiiat  manlnnd  owe  to 
books,  wbat  be  Ymmdi  owes  to  dbem  in  qjito  of  bis  %nonuiee), 
draftointnodneedieapiiit  of -migar  scandal  and  petsonalinqnie' 
tilde  into  die  doset  and  die  Ubfaf^r,  environing  w^  eiil  paanwf 
the  T*ry  aanetnaiieiv  to  wbidi  we  dboold  flee  fer  refofe  fnom 
them      For  to  wbat  do  diew  pobiieBtions  appeal,  wiiedber  dbey 
present  dieraadhrca  as  bkigrapby  or  as  anonjmons  critieiaDi,lHit  to 
die  same  fedinipi  wbidi  die  seandaMiearefS  and  liine4dlksBof 
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ordinary  Hie  seek  to  gratify  in  themselves  and  their  hsteners  ? 
And  both  the  authors  and  admirers  of  such  pubUcations,  in  what 
respect  arc  they  less  truants  and  deserters  from  their  own  hearts, 
and  from  their  appointed  task  of  understanding  and  amending 
them,  than  the  most  garrulous  female  chronicler  of  the  goings-on 
of  yesterday  in  the  families  of  her  neighbors  and  townsfolk  ? 

I  have  reprinted  the  following  biographial  sketch,  partly  in- 
deed in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  to  the 
reader's  knowledge,  in  case  he  should  not  have  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  them  already,  two  of  the  most  interesting 
biographical  works  in  our  language,  both  for  the  weight  of  the 
matter,  and  the  incuriosa  fclicitas  of  the  style.  I  refer  to 
Roger  North's  Examen,  and  the  Life  of  his  brother,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford.  The  pages  are  all  alive  with  the  genuine 
idioms  of  our  mother-tongue. 

A  fastidious  taste,  it  is  true,  will  find  ofleuce  in  the  occasional 
vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  call  slang,  which  not  a  few  of  our 
writers,  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  seem  to  have 
affected  as  a  mark  of  loyalty.  These  instances,  however,  are 
but  a  trifling  drawback.  They  are  not  sought  for,  as  is  too  often 
and  too  plainly  done  by  L' Estrange,  CoUyer,  Tom  Brown,  and 
their  imitators.  North  never  goes  out  of  his  way  either  to  seek 
them  or  to  avoid  them ;  and  in  the  main  his  language  gives  us 
the  very  nerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  of  a  hearty,  healthy,  conversa- 
tional English. 

This  is  my  first  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  extract.  My 
other  and  principal  motive  may  be  found  in  the  kindly  good-tem- 
pered spirit  of  the  passage.  But  instead  of  troubling  the  reader 
with  the  painful  contrast  which  so  many  recollections  force  on 
my  own  feelings,  I  will  refer  the  character-makers  of  the  present 
day  to  the  letters  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Martin 
Dorpius,  which  are  commonly  annexed  to  the  Encomuim  Morice ; 
and  then  for  a  practical  comment  on  the  just  and  affecting  sen- 
timents of  those  two  great  men,  to  the  works  of  Roger  North,  as 
proofs  how  alone  an  English  scholar  and  gentleman  will  permit 
himself  to  delineate  his  contemporaries  even  under  the  strongest 
prejudices  of  party  spirit,  and  though  employed  on  the  coarsest 
subjects.  A  coarser  subject  than  the  Chief  Justice  Saunders 
can  not  well  be  imagined  :  nor  does  North  use  his  colors  with  a 
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sparing  or  very  delicate  hand ;  and  yet  the  final  impression  ia 
that  of  kindness. 

EXTRACT    FROM    NORTH's    LIFE    OF    THE    LORD    KEEPER    GUILFORD.* 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded  in  the  room  of 
Pemberton.  His  character  and  his  beginning  were  equally 
strange.  He  was  at  first  no  better  than  a  poor  beggar  boy,  if 
not  a  parish  foundling,  without  known  parents  or  relations.  He 
had  found  a  way  to  live  by  obsequiousness  in  Clement's  Inn,  as 
I  remember,  and  courting  the  attorney's  clerks  for  scraps.  The 
extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  the  boy  made  the  so- 
ciety willing  to  do  him  good.  He  appeared  very  ambitious  to 
learn  to  write  ;  and  one  of  the  attorneys  got  a  board  knocked  up 
at  a  window  on  the  top  of  a  stair-case ;  and  that  was  his  desk, 
where  he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court  and  other  hands 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a  writer  that 
he  took  in  business,  and  earned  some  pence  by  hackney- writing. 
And  tlius  by  degrees  he  pushed  his  faculties,  and  fell  to  forms, 
and,  by  books  that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entering 
clerk ;  and.  by  the  same  course  of  improvement  of  himself,  an 
able  counsel,  first  in  special  pleading,  then  at  large;  and  after 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  had  practice  in  the  King's  Bench  court 
equal  to  any  there.  As  to  his  person  he  was  very  corpulent  and 
beastly  ;  a  mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.  He  used  to  say,  "  By 
his  troggs"  (such  a  humorous  way  of  talking  he  aflected),  "  none 
could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his  body,  for  he  had  nine  in  his 
back."  He  was  a  fetid  mass,  tliat  offended  liis  neighbors  at  the 
bar  in  the  sharpest  degree.  Those,  whose  ill-fortune  it  was  to 
stand  near  him,  were  confessors,  and,  in  summer-time,  almost 
martyrs.  This  hateful  decay  of  his  carcass  came  upon  him  by 
continual  sottishness  ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  he  was  sel- 
dom without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his  nose,  or  near  him.  That  exer- 
cise was  all  he  used  ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
or  piping  at  home  ;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor's  house  in 
Butcher  Row,  called  his  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife  was  his 
nurse  or  worse  ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money,  of  which  he  made 
Uttle  account,  though  he  got  a  great  deal,  he  soon  became  mas- 
ter of  the  family ;  and,  being  no  changeling,  he  never  removed, 

•  Edit.  1826,  vol  ii.  p.  41.— Fd 
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but  was  true  to  his  friends,  aud  they  to  him,  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  hfe. 

So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  As  for  his  parffe,  non« 
had  tlicm  more  Hvcly  tlian  lie.  "VVit  and  repartee  in  an  afTected 
rusticity  were  natural  to  him.  He  was  ever  ready,  and  never  at 
a  loss  ;  and  none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match  for  Serjeant 
Maynard.  His  great  dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  special  pleading, 
and  he  would  lay  snares  that  often  caught  his  superiors  who 
were  not  aware  of  his  traps.  And  he  was  so  fund  of  success  for 
his  clients,  that,  rather  than  fail,  he  would  set  the  court  hard 
with  a  trick  :  for  which  he  met  sometimes  with  a  reprimand, 
which  he  would  wittily  ward  oil',  so  that  no  one  was  much  of- 
fended with  him.  But  Hale  could  not  bear  his  irregularity  of 
ife  ;  and  for  that,  and  suspicion  of  his  tricks,  used  to  bear  hard 
upon  him  in  the  court.  But  no  ill  usage  from  the  bench  was 
too  hard  for  his  hold  of  business,  being  such  as  scarce  any  could 
do  but  himself  ^Yith  all  this,  he  had  a  goodness  of  nature  and 
disposition  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled 
a  philanthrope.  He  was  a  vcy  Silenus  to  the  boys,  as,  in  this 
place  I  may  term  the  students  of  the  law,  to  make  them  mem' 
whencA'cr  they  had  a  mind  to  it.  He  had  nothing  of  rifjid  oi 
austere  in  him.  If  any  near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his 
stench,  he  ever  converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laugh- 
ing with  the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  ordinary  dealing, 
he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was  white  ;  and  why  not, 
having  no  regard  for  money,  or  desire  to  be  rich  ?  And  for  good- 
nature and  condescension,  there  was  not  his  fellow.  I  have  seen 
him  for  hours  and  half-hours  together,  before  the  court  sat,  stand 
at  the  bar  with  an  audience  of  students  over  against  him,  put- 
ting of  cases  and  debating  so  as  suited  their  capacities,  and  en- 
couraged their  industry'.  And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved 
without  a  parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry 
and  jesting  with  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was  never  cut  out 
to  be  a  prosbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is  severe  and  crabbed.  In 
no  time  did  he  lean  to  faction,  but  did  his  business  without  of- 
fence to  any.  He  put  ofi'  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics 
with  jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  caiholiron  or  shield,  to  cover  all 
his  weak  places  or  infirmities.  "VMien  the  court  fell  into  a  steady 
course  of  using  the  law  against  all  kinds  of  oflenders,  this  man 
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was  taken  into  the  king's  business  ;  and  had  the  part  of  draw- 
ing and  perusal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  informations  that 
were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings  thereon,  if  any 
were  special ;  and  he  had  the  settling  of  the  large  pleadings  in 
the  quo  icarraiito  against  London.     His  Lordship  had  no  sort  of 
conversation  with  him  but  in  the  way  of  business  and  at  the  bar  ; 
but  once,  after  he  was  in  the  king's  business,  he  dined  with  His 
Lordship,  and  no  more.     And  there  he  showed  another  qualifi- 
cation he  had  acquired,  and  that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  a  harpsi- 
chord ;  having  taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old 
virginal  of  his  landlady's  ;  but  in  such  a  mamier,  not  for  defect, 
but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest.     The  king,  observing  him 
to  be  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal,  friendly,  and  without  greediness 
or  guile,  thought  of  him  to  be  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  at  that  nice  time.     And  the  ministry  could  not  but  ap- 
prove of  it.     So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake,  as  could  not 
be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such  as  any  thing 
might  tempt  to  desert  them.     AAliile  he  sat  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  gave  the  rule  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  law- 
yers.    But  his  course  of  life  was  so  different  from  what  it  had 
been,  his  business  incessant,  and  withal  crabbed,  and  his  diet  and 
exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of  his  body,  or  head  rath- 
er, could  not  sustain  it,  and  he  fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy, 
which  numbed  his  parts  ;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of 
them.     He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  xcarranto  ;  but  was 
not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  his  opinion  by  one  of  the 
judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  judg- 
ment, declared  it  to  the  court  accordingly,  which  is  frequently 
done  in  Uke  cases. 
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Proinde  si  videhitur,  fingant  iiti  me  latruncuUs  interim  animi  causa  lu- 
iisse,  ant  si  malint,  equitasse  in  arundine  longa.  Nam  quce  taiidcn  est  ini- 
quitas,  cum  o)nni  vitce  instituto  suos  licsus  concedamus,  studiis  nullum  om- 
nino  lusum  permittere :  maxime  si  niigce  seria  ducant,  atque  ita  tractentur 
ludicra,  nt  ex  his  aliquanto  plus  frugis  referat  lector  non  omnino  naris 
obesiB  quam  ex  quorundam  tetricis  ac  splendidis  argumentis  ?       Erasmus.* 

They  may  pretend,  if  they  like,  that  I  amuse  myself  with  playing  at  fox 
and  goose,  or,  if  they  pi-efer  it,  that  I  ride  the  cock-horse  on  my  grandam'a 
crutch.  For  is  it  not,  I  ask,  very  unfair,  when  every  trade  and  profession 
is  allowed  its  own  sport  and  travesty,  not  to  extend  the  same  permission  to 
hterature ; — especially  if  trifles  are  so  handled,  that  a  reader  of  tolerable 
quickness  may  occasionally  derive  from  them  more  food  for  profitable  re- 
flection than  from  many  a  work  of  grand  or  gloomy  argument  ? 

Irus,  the  forlorn  Irus,  whose  nourishment  consisted  in  bread 
and  "water,  whose  clothing  was  of  one  tattered  mantle,  and  whose 
bed  of  an  armful  of  straw,  this  same  Irus,  by  a  rapid  transition 
of  fortune,  became  the  most  prosperous  mortal  under  the  sun. 
It  pleased  the  gods  to  snatch  him  at  once  out  of  the  dust  and  to 
place  him  by  the  side  of  princes.  He  beheld  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  incalculable  treasures.  His  palace  excelled  even  the 
temple  of  the  gods  in  the  pomp  of  its  ornaments  ;  his  least  sump- 
tuous clothing  was  of  purple  and  gold,  and  his  table  might  well 
have  been  named  the  compendium  of  luxur\%  the  summary  of  all 
that  the  voluptuous  ingenuity  of  men  had  invented  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  palate.  A  numerous  train  of  admiring  dependents 
followed  iiim  at  ever}'  step  ;  those  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  a  gra- 
cious look  were  esteemed  already  in  the  high  road  of  fortune,  and 
the  favored  individual  who  was  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand  ap- 
peared to  be  the  object  of  common  envy.  The  name  of  Irus 
Bounding  in  his  ears  an  unwelcome  memento  and  perpetual  re- 
proach of  his  fomaer  poverty,  he  for  this  reason  named  himself 

♦  Pretf.  ad  Motice  Encom. 
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Cerauniua',  or  the  Lightuing-flasher,  and  the  whole  people  cele- 
brated this  splendid  change  of  title  by  public  rejoicings.     The 
poet,  who  a  few  years  ago  had  personified  poverty  itself  under 
his  former  name  of  Irus,  now  made  a  discovery  which  had  till 
that  moment  remained  a  profound  secret,  but  was  now  received 
by  all  with  implicit  faith  and  warmest  approbation.     Jupiter, 
forsooth,  had  become  enamored  of  the  mother  of  Ceraunius,  and 
assumed  the  form  of  a  mortal  in  order  to  enjoy  her  love.     Hence- 
forward they  erected  altars  to  him,  they  swore  by  his  name,  and 
the  priests  discovered  in  the  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  that 
the  great  Ceraunius,  this  worthy  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  sole  pil- 
lar of  the  western  world.     Toxaris,  his  former  neighbor,  a  man 
whom  good  fortune,  unwearied  industry,  and  rational  frugality, 
had  placed  among  the  richest  citizens,  became  the  first  victim  of 
the  pride  of  this  new  demi-god.     In  the  time  of  his  poverty  Irus 
had  repined  at  his  luck  and  prosperity,  and  irritable  from  distress 
and  envy,  had  conceived  that  Toxaris  had  looked  contemptuously 
on  him  ;  and  now  was  the  time  that  Ceraunius  would  make  him 
feel  the  power  of  him,  whose   father  grasped  the  thunderbolt 
Three  advocates,  newly  admitted  into  the  recently  established 
order  of  the  Cygnet,  gave  evidence  that  Toxaris  had  denied  the 
gods,   committed  peculations  on   the   sacred   treasury,    and    in- 
creased his  treasures  by  acts  of  sacrilege.     He  was  hurried  off  to 
prison  and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  wealth 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  Ceraunius,  the  earthly  representative  of 
the  deities.     Ceraunius  ijpw  found  nothing  wanting  to  his  felicity 
but  a  bride  worthy  of  his  rank  and  blooming  honors.     The  most 
illu.strious  of  the  land  were  candidates  for  his  alliance.     Euphor- 
bia, the  daughter  of  the  noble  Auslrius,  was  honored  with  his 
fnial  choice.     To  nobility  of  birth  nature  had  added  for  Euphor- 
bia, a  rich  dowry  of  beauty,  a  nobleness  both  of  look  and  stature. 
The  flowing  ringlets  of  her  hair,  her  lofty  forehead,  her  brilliant 
eyes,  her  stately  figure,  her  majestic  gait,  had  enchanted  the 
haughty  Ceraunius :  and  all  the  bards  told  what  the  inspiring 
Muses  had  revealed  to  them,  that  Venus  more  than  once  had 
pined  with  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  her  superior  charms.     The 
day  of  espousal  arrived,  and  the  illustrious  son  of  Jove  was  pro- 
ceeding in  pomp  to  the  temple,  when  the  anguish-stricken  wife 
of  Toxaris,   with  his   innocent  children,  suddenly  threw  them- 
•elves  at  his  feet,  and  with  loud  lamentations  entrrjated  him  \o 
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spare  the  life  of  her  husband.  Enraged  by  this  interruption, 
Jeraunius  spurned  her  from  him  with  his  feet  and — Irus  awoke, 
and  found  himself  lying  on  the  same  straw  on  which  he  had  lain 
down,  and  with  his  old  tattered  mantle  spread  over  him.  AVith 
his  returning  reason,  conscience  too  returned.  He  praised  the 
gods  and  resigned  himself  to  his  lot.  Ceraunius  indeed  had  van- 
ished, but  the  innocent  Toxaris  was  still  alive,  and  Irus  poor  yet 
guiltless. 

Can  my  reader  recollect  no  individual  now  on  earth,  who  some- 
time or  other  will  awake  from  his  dream  of  empire,  poor  as  Irus, 
with  all  the  guilt  and  impiety  of  Ceraunius  ?* 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  fable  was  written  and 
first  published,  at  the  close  of  1809  : — 

(iix^Ev  de  re  viJTriog  eyvu. 

CmiIST:MAS   WITHIN    BOOKS,  IN    THE    NORTH    OF    GERMANY. 

Ratzeburg,  1799. 
There  is  a  Christmas  custom  here  which  pleased  and  inter- 
ested me. — The  children  make  little  presents  to  their  parents, 
and  to  each  other  ;  and  the  parents  to  the  children.  For  three 
or  four  months  before  Christmas  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the 
boys  save  up  their  pocket-money,  to  make  or  purchase  these  pres- 
ents. What  the  present  is  to  be  is  cautiously  kept  secret,  and 
the  girls  have  a  Avorld  of  contrivances  to  conceal  it — such  as 
working  when  they  are  out  on  visits  and  the  others  are  not  with 
them  ;  gettmg  up  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  and  the  like. 
Then  on  the  evening  before  Christmas-day,  one  of  the  parlors  is 
lighted  up  by  the  cliildren,  into  which  the  parents  must  not  go. 
A  great  yew  bough  is  fastened  on  the  table  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  wall,  a  multitude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened  in  the 
bough,  but  so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out, 
and  colored  paper  hangs  and  flutters  from  the  twigs.  Under  this 
bough  the  children  lay  out  in  great  order  the  presents  they  mean 
for  their  parents,  still  concealing  in  their  pockets  what  they  in- 
tend for  each  other.  Then  the  parents  are  introduced,  and  each 
presents  iiis  little  gift,  and  then  bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one 
from  their  pockets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and  em.braces 

*  Bonaparte. — Ed. 
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^^^le^e  I  A\'itnessed  this  scene,  there  were  eight  or  nine  children, 
and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and 
tenderness  ;  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  father,  and 
he  clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising  within  him.  I  was 
very  much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and  its  appenda- 
eres  on  the  wall,  and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty 
picture ;  and  then  the  raptures  of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at 
last  the  twigs  and  their  needles  began  to  take  fire  and  snap  I  0 
it  was  a  delight  for  them  I — On  the  next  day,  in  the  great  par- 
lor, the  parents  lay  out  on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children  : 
a  scene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old 
custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to  each  of  her  daughters,  and 
the  father  to  his  sons,  that  which  he  has  observed  most  praise- 
worthy and  that  which  was  most  faulty  in  their  conduct.  For- 
merly, and  still  in  all  the  smaller  toAMis  and  villages  throughout 
North  Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  the  parents  to 
some  one  fellow,  who  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe,  a  mask,  and 
an  enormous  flax  wig,  personates  Knecht  Rupert,  the  servant 
Rupert.  On  Christmas  night  he  goes  round  to  every  house  and 
says,  that  Jesus  Christ  his  master  sent  him  thither  ; — the  parents 
and  elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  of  reverence, 
while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly  frightened.  He  then  in 
quires  for  the  children,  and  according  to  the  character  which  he 
hears  from  the  parent,  he  gives  them  the  intended  present,  as  if 
they  came  out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ.  Or,  if  they  should 
have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rod,  and  in  tho 
name  of  his  master  recommends  them  to  use  it  frequently.  About 
seven  or  eight  years  old  the  cliiidren  'are  let  into  the  secret,  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  faithfully  they  keep  it. 

CHRISTMAS    OUT    OF    DOOBS. 

The  whole  lake  of  Ratzeburg  is  one  mass  of  thick  transparent 
lee,  a  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles  in  extent.  The  lowness  of 
the  hills,  which  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  precludes  the 
awfid  sublimity  of  Alpine  landscape,  yet  compensates  for  the 
want  of  it  by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  lowness  is  a  necessary 
condition.  Yester-morning  I  saw  the  lesser  lake  completely  hid- 
den bv  mist ;  but  the  moment  the  sun  peeped  over  the  hill,  the 
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mist  broke  in  the  middle,  and  in  a  few  seconds  stood  divided, 
leaving  a  broad  road  all  across  the  lake  ;  and  between  these  two 
walls  of  mist  the  sunlin^ht  burnt  upon  the  ice,  forming  a  road  of 
golden  fire,  intolerably  bright,  and  the  mist-walls  themselves  par- 
took of  the  blaze  in  a  multitude  of  shining  colors.  This  is  our 
second  frost.  About  a  month  ago,  before  the  thaw  came  on,  there 
was  a  storm  of  wind  ;  and  during  the  whole  night,  such  were  the 
thunders  and  hoM'lings  of  the  breaking  ice,  that  they  have  left  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  that  there  are  sounds  more  sublime  than 
any  sight  can  be,  more  absolutely  suspending  the  power  of  com- 
parison, and  more  utterly  absorbing  the  mind's  self-consciousness 
in  its  total  attention  to  the  object  working  upon  it.  Part  of  the 
ice  which  the  vehemence  of  the  wind  had  shattered,  was  driven 
shoreward  and  froze  anew.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at 
sunset,  the  shattered  ice  thus  frozen,  appeared  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
in  shape  like  an  agitated  sea  ;  beyond  this,  the  water  that  ran  up 
between  the  great  islands  of  ice  which  had  preserved  their  masses 
entire  and  smooth,  shone  of  a  yellow  green  ;  but  all  these  scat- 
tered ice-islands,  themselves,  were  of  an  intensely  bright  blood 
color, — they  seemed  blood  and  light  in  union.  On  some  of  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  the  fishermen  stood  pulling  out  their  im- 
mense nets  through  the  holes  made  in  the  ice  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  men,  their  net-poles,  and  their  huge  nets,  were  a  part  of 
the  glory  ;  say  rather,  it  appeared  as  if  the  rich  crimson  light  had 
shaped  itself  into  these  forms,  figures,  and  attitudes,  to  make  a 
glorious  vision  in  mockery  of  earthly  things. 

The  lower  lake  is  now  all  alive  with  skaters,  and  with  ladies 
driven  onward  by  them  in  their  ice  cars.  Mercury,  surely,  was 
the  first  maker  of  skates,  and  the  wings  at  his  feet  are  symbols 
of  the  invention.  In  skating  there  are  three  pleasing  circum- 
stances ;  the  infinitely  subtle  particles  of  ice  which  the  skate  cuts 
up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  skate  like  a  low  mist, 
and  in  sunrise  or  sunset  become  colored ;  second,  the  shadow  of 
the  skater  in  the  water,  seen  through  the  transparent  ice  ;  and 
third,  the  melancholy  undulating  sound  from  the  skate,  not  with- 
out variety ;  and  when  veiy  many  are  skating  together,  the  sounds 
and  the  noises  give  an  impulse  to  the  icy  trees,  and  the  woods  all 
round  the  lake  tinkle. 

Here  I  stop,  having  in  truth  transcribed  the  precedmg  m  great 
measure,  in  order  to  present  the  lovers  of  poetry  with  a  descrip- 
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tive  passage,  extracted  with  the  author" s  permission,  from  an  un- 
published poem  on  the  growth  and  revohitions  of  an  individual 
mind  by  Wordsworth  : — 

— an  Orphic  tale  indeed, 
A  tale  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted  !* 

GROWTH  OF  GENIUS  FROM  THE  INFLUENCES  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS  ON 
THE  IMAGINATION  IN  BOYHOOD  AND  EARLY  YOUTH. 

Wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  imiverse ! 

Thou  soul,  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought ! 

And  giv'st  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 

And  everlasting  motion !  not  in  vain, 

By  day  or  star-hght,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 

Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 

The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul. 

Nor  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 

But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 

With  life  and  natiu'e  :  purifying  thus 

The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 

Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recogniie 

A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 

Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsaf 'd  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.     In  November  days 
When  vapors  rolling  down  the  valleys  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome ;  among  woods 
At  nix)n,  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nighta, 
When  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  I  homeward  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine ; 
Twas  mine  among  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 
And  by  the  waters  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and.  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  blazed, 
I  heeded  not  the  summons : — happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us,  to  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture :  clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  toll'd  six ; — I  wheel'd  about 
Proud  and  exulting,  like  an  untir'd  horse 
That  car'd  not  for  its  home. — All  shod  with  steel 
We  hiss'd  along  the  polish 'd  ice,  in  games 


♦  Poetical  Works.  VII.  i    159.— Ed. 
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Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 

And  wotxlhind  pleasures,  the  resounding  horn. 

The  pack  loud  bellowing,  and  the  hunteil  hare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 

And  not  a  voice  was  idle  :  with  the  din 

Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud. 

The  leaflcijs  trees  and  every  icv  crag 

Tinkled  like  iron,  while  the  distant  hills 

Into  the  lunmlt  sent  an  alien  sound 

Of  melancholy — not  imnotieed,  while  the  stars. 

Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  we«t 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  awav. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay  or  sportivelv 
Glanc'd  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuotis  throng, 
To  cut  across  the  image  of  a  star 
That  gleam'd  upon  the  ice:  and  oftentimes 
"When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
C;uue  sweeping  through  the  darkness  spinning  still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I  reclined  back  upon  mv  heels 
Stopp'd  short :  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
AVheelVl  by  me  even  as  if  the  earth  had  roJl'd 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  : 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stixxl  and  watch'd 
Till  all  wai  tranquil  as  a  summer  aesL. 


ESSAY    IV. 

Es  istfast  traurig  zu  sehen,  wie  man  von  der  Hehraischen  Quellen  so  gam 
sick  abgeiccndct  hat.  In  ^gyptens  selbst  dunkeln  unentrdthselbaren  Hie- 
roglyphen  hat  man  den  Schlussel  alter  Weishcit  suchen  wollen  ;  jetzt  ist  von 
vichts  ah  Indlens  Sprache  nnd  Weisheit  die  Rede;  aher  die  Rabhiyiuche 
Scliriften  liegen  nuerforscht.  Schelling. 

It  is  mournful  to  observe,  how  entirely  "sve  have  turned  our  backs  on  the 
Hebrew  sources.  In  the  obscure,  insolvable  riddles  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics the  learned  have  been  hoping  to  find  the  key  of  ancient  doctrine, 
and  now  we  hear  of  nothing  but  the  language  and  wisdom  of  India,  while 
the  writings  and  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  are  consigned  to  neglect  without 
*'xamination. 

THE   LORD   HELPETH   MAN  AND   BEAST. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian came  to  a  people  in  Africa,  who  dwelt,  in  a  remote  and 
secluded  corner,  in  peaceful  huts,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  con- 
f|ueror.  They  led  him  to  the  hut  of  their  chief,  who  received 
him  hospitably,  and  placed  before  him  golden  dates,  golden  figs, 
and  bread  of  gold.  "  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this  country  ?"  said 
Alexander.  "  I  take  it  for  granted,"  replied  the  chief,  "  that  thou 
wast  able  to  find  eatable  food  in  thine  own  country.  For  what 
reason  then  art  thou  come  among  us  ?"  "  Y.our  gold  has  not 
tempted  me  hither,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  I  would  willingly  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs."  "  So  be  it," 
rejoined  the  other  ;  "  sojourn  among  us  as  long  as  it  pleaseth 
thee."  At  the  close  of  tliis  conversation  two  citizens  entered  as 
into  their  court  of  justice.  The  plaintiff  said,  "  I  bought  of  this 
man  a  piece  of  land,  and  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through 
it  I  found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bargained  for 
the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that  might  be  concealed  be- 
neath it  :  and  yet  the  former  owner  of  llie  land  will  not  receive 
It."     The  defendant  answered  :  "  I  hope  1  have  a  conscience  a» 
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WtiU  as  my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its  con- 
tingent, as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  consequently  the 
treasure  inclusively." 

The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  supreme  judge, 
recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see 
whether  or  no  he  understood  them  aright.  Then  alter  some  re- 
flection, said  :  "  Thou  hast  a  son,  friend,  I  believe  ?"  "  Yes  I" 
"  And  thou"  (addressing  the  other)  "  a  daughter  ?"  "  Yes  !" — 
"  Well,  then,  let  thy  son  marry  thy  daughter,  and  bestow  the 
treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage  portion."  Alex- 
ander seemed  surprised  and  perplexed.  *'  Think  you  my  sentence 
unjust  ?"  the  chief  asked  him.  "  0  no,"  replied  Alexander,  "but 
it  astonishes  me."  "  And  how,  then,"  rejoined  the  chief, 
'•would  the  case  have  been  decided  in  your  country?"  "To 
confess  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  "  we  should  have  taken  both 
parties  into  custody,  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's 
use."  "  For  the  king's  use  I"  exclaimed  the  chief,  now  in  his 
turn  astonished.  "Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country  ?" — "  0 
yes  !"  "  Does  it  rain  there  ?" — "  Assuredly."  "  Wonderful ' 
but  are  there  tame  animals  in  the  country  that  live  on  the  grass 
and  green  herbs  ?"  "  Very  many,  and  of  many  kinds."  "  Ay, 
that  must  be  the  cause,"  said  the  chief:  "  for  the  sake  of  those 
innocent  animals  the  all-gracious  Being  continues  to  let  the  sun 
shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  country." 

WHOSO    HATH    FOUND    A    VIRTUOUS    WIFE    HATH    A    GREATER 
TREASURE    THAX    COSTLY    PEARLS. 

Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  teacher  Rabbi  Meir  found. 
He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath  day  in  the  public  school, 
and  instructed  the  people.  During  his  absence  from  his  house 
fiis  two  sons  died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  law.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed-chamber,  laid 
them  upon  the  marriage-bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering  over 
their  bodies.  In  the  evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  "  Where 
are  my  two  sons,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  may  give  them  my  bless- 
ing ?"  "  They  are  gone  to  the  school,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
repeatedly  looked  round  the  school,"  he  rephed,  "  and  I  did  not 
see  thera  there."  She  reached  to  hira  a  goblet,  he  praised  the 
Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath,  drank,  and  again  asked  : 
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"  Wliere  are  my  sons,  tl\at  they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  bless- 
hif  ?"  "  They  will  not  be  far  off,"  she  said,  and  placed  food  be- 
fore him  that  he  might  eat.  He  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial 
mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  fain  propose 
to  thee  one  question."  "Ask  it  then,  my  love  I"  he  rephed. 
•'  A  few  days  ago,  a  person  intrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody, 
and  now  he  demands  them  :  should  I  give  them  back  ?"  "  This 
is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What,  wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be 
reluctant  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own  ?"  "  No,"  she  replied  ; 
"  but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquaint- 
ing thee  therewith."  She  then  led  him  to  their  chamber,  and 
Stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  the  dead  bodies. 
"  Ah,  my  sons,  my  sons,"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father,  "my  sons, 
the  light  of  mine  eyes,  and  the  light  of  my  understanding.  I  was 
your  lather,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law."  The  mother 
turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  husband 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  th.-^t  we 
must  not  be  reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our 
keeping  ?  See,  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I"  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  I"  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  "  and  blessed  be  his  name  for 
thy  sake  too  I  For  well  it  is  written  :  Whoso  hath  found  a  vir- 
tuous wife  hath  a  greater  treasure  than  costly  pearls  :  she  open- 
eth  her  mouth  ivith  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness  y^ 

CONVERSATION    OF    A    PHILOSOPHER   WITH    A    RABBI. 

"  Your  God  in  his  book  calls  himself  a  jealous  God,  who  can 
endure  no  other  god  beside  himself,  and  on  all  occasions  makes 
manifest  his  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  How  comes  it  then  that  ho 
threatens  and  seems  to  hate  the  worshipers  of  false  gods  more 
than  the  false  gods  themselves."  "  A  certain  king,"  replied  the 
}iabbi,  "  had  a  disobedient  son.  Among  other  wortliless  tricks 
of  various  kinds,  he  had  the  baseness  to  give  his  dogs  his  father's 
names  and  titles.  Should  the  king  show  his  anger  on  the  prince 
or  the  dogs  ?"     "  Well  turned,"  rejoined  the  philosopher  :  "  but 

*  Prov.  xxxi.  26. — Ed 
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if  your  God  destroyed  the  objects  of  idolatry  he  '.voiild  take  away 
tlie  temptation  to  it."  "  Yea,"  retorted  the  Rabbi,  "if  the  fools 
worshiped  such  things  only  as  were  of  no  further  use  than  that 
to  which  their  folly  applied  them,  if  the  idol  were  always  as 
worthless  as  the  idolatry  is  contemptible.  But  they  worship  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  host  of  heaven,  the  rivers,  the  sea,  fire,  air, 
and  what  not  ?  Would  you  that  the  Creator,  for  the  sake  of 
these  fools,  should  ruin  his  own  works,  and  disturb  the  laws  ap- 
pointed to  nature  by  his  own  wisdom  ?  If  a  man  steals  grain 
and  sows  it,  should  the  seed  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause it  was  stolen  ?  0  no  !  the  wise  Creator  lets  nature  run 
her  own  course  :  for  her  course  is  his  own  appointment.  And 
what  if  the  children  of  folly  abuse  it  to  evil  ?  The  day  of  reck- 
oning is  not  far  off,  and  men  will  then  learn  that  human  actions 
likewise  re-appear  in  their  consequences  by  as  certain  a  law  aa 
the  green  blade  rises  up  out  of  the  buried  corn-seed."* 

*  See  Probea  Rabbioischer   "Weisheit.     Engel's  Schrifteu,  Bdl.  s.  29T- 
SOG.—Am.  Ed, 


THE     FRIEND. 

SECTION  THE  SECOND. 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGION,  AND  THE 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  MIND  REQUISITE  FOR  A  TRUE 

UNDERSTiVNDING  OF  THE  SAME. 


I  know,  the  seeming  and  self-pleasing  wisdom  of  our  times  consists  much 
in  cavilling  and  unjustly  carping  at  all  things  that  see  light,  and  that  there 
are  many  who  earnestly  hunt  after  the  publike  fame  of  learning  and  judg- 
ment by  this  easily  trod  and  despicable  path,  which,  notwithstanding,  they 
tread  with  as  much  confidence  as  folly :  for  that,  of  times,  which  they  vainly 
and  unjustly  brand  with  opprobrie,  outlives  their  fate,  and  flourisheth  when  it 
la  forgot  that  ever  any  such  as  they  had  being. — Dedication  to  Lord  Herbert 
of  Amff^A  Party's  Works  by  Thomas  Johnson,  the  Translator,  1634. 
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lla^d  ^i^Tov r;)v  hi'oiav  tov  Kara  dvaw  i^^v,  Kai  rd  aefivov  d~?.dcru^. 

• u~E  KO/.OKeiac  fih>  "rraaijc  '^^pocijve^'epav  ehai  rfjv  6/xi?.iav  avrov,  aldtat- 

fcurarov  6t  ■rrap'  avrov  cKelvov  rdv  Kaipbv  elvar  koi  uua  is^v  drzade'arov  elvai, 
dua  6i  (^L/.o^opyorarov  kcu  to  Ideiv  dvOpu-ov  aat;njg  i?MXi~ov  ruv  iavrov 
Ka?.uv  ijyovfievov  rijv  avrov  7ro/.vfia6iijv.  M.  ANToxixua.* 

From  Sertus,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  his  character,  I  learned 
what  it  was  to  live  a  life  in  harmony  with  nature ;  and  that  seemhnesa 
and  dignity  of  deportment,  which  insuretl  the  profoundest  reverence  at  the 
very  same  time  that  his  company  was  more  winning  than  all  the  flattery 
in  the  world.  To  him  I  owe  hkewise  that  I  have  known' a  man  at  once  the 
most  dispassionate,  and  the  most  aftectionate,  and  who  of  all  his  attractions 
set  the  least  value  on  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  acquisitions. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    FRIEND. 

I  hope  you  vri^  not  ascribe  to  presumption  the  liberty  I  take 
in  addressing'  you  on  the  subject  of  your  work.  I  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  you  have  undertaken  to  support ;  and  my 
object  in  wnriting  this  letter  is  to  describe  to  you,  in  part  from  ray 
o\\-n  feeling?,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  state  of  many  minds, 
which  may  derive  important  advantage  from  your  instructions. 

I  speak,  Sir,  of  those  who,  though  bred  up  under  our  unfavor- 
able system  of  education,  have  yet  held  at  times  some  intercourse 
Mith  nature,  and  with  those  great  minds  whose  works  have  been 
moulded  by  the  spirit  of  nature  ;  who,  therefore,  when  they  pass 
from  the  seclusion  and  constraint  o{  early  study,  bring  with  them 
into  the  new  scene  of  the  world  much  of  the  pure  sensibility 
which  is  the  spring  of  all  that  is  greatly  good  in  thought  and  ac- 

*  Ij.  I.  9.     But  the  passage  is  made  up  from,  rather  than  found  in.  An 
touinus. — Ed. 
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tion.  To  such  the  season  of  that  entrance  into  the  world  is  a 
season  of  fearful  importance  ;  not  for  the  seduction  of  its  passions, 
but  of  its  opinions.  Whatever  be  their  intellectual  powers,  un- 
less extraordinary  circumstances  in  their  lives  have  been  so  fa* 
vorablo  to  the  growth  of  meditative  genius,  that  their  speculative 
opinions  must  spring  out  of  their  early  feelings,  their  minds  are 
still  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  :  they  have  no  inward  impulse 
steadily  to  propel  them  :  and  must  trust  to  the  chances  of  the 
world  for  a  guide.  And  such  is  our  present  moral  and  intellec- 
tual state,  that  these  chances  are  little  else  than  variety  of  dan- 
ger. There  will  be  a  thousand  causes  conspiring  to  complete 
the  work  of  a  false  education,  and  by  inclosing  the  mind  on 
every  side  from  the  influences  of  natural  feeUng,  to  degrade  its 
inborn  dignity,  a^id  finally  bring  the  heart  itself  under  subjection 
to  a  corrupted  understanding.  I  am  anxious  to  describe  to  you 
what  I  have  experienced  or  seen  of  the  dispositions  and  feelings 
that  will  aid  every  other  cause  of  danger,  and  tend  to  lay  the 
mind  open  to  the  infection  of  all  tTiose'  falsehoods  in  opinion  and 
sentiment,  which  constitute  the  degeneracy  of  the  age. 

Though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of 
the  country  is  much  enervated  since  the  days  of  her  strength, 
tad  brought  down  from  its  moral  dignity,  it  is  not  yet  so  forlorn 
3f  all  good, — there  is  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  times  so  dark 
and  saddening  and  repulsive — as  to  shock  the  first  feelings  of  a 
generous  spirit,  and  drive  it  at  once  to  seek  refuge  in  the  elder 
ages  of  our  greatness.  There  yet  survives  so  much  of  the  char- 
acter bred  up  through  long  years  of  liberty,  danger,  and  glory, 
that  even  what  this  age  produces  bears  traces  of  those  that  arc 
past,  and  it  still  yields  enough  of  beautiful,  and  splendid,  and 
bold,  to  captivate  an  ardent  but  untutored  imagination.  And  in 
this  real  excellence  is  the  beginning  of  danger  :  for  it  is  the  first 
spring  of  that  excessive  admiration  of  the  ag«  which  at  last 
brings  down  to  its  own  level  a  mind  born  above  it.  If  there  ex- 
isted only  the  general  disposition  of  all  who  are  formed  with  a 
high  capacity  for  good,  to  be  rather  credulous  of  excellence  than 
suspiciously  and  severely  just,  the  error  would  not  be  carried  far  : 
but  there  are,  to  a  young  mind,  in  this  country  and  at  this  time, 
numerous  powerful  cau.ses  concurring  to  inflame  his  disposition, 
till  the  excess  of  the  affection  above  the  M'orth  of  its  object  is 
beyond  all  computation.     To  trace  these  causes  it  will  be  neces- 
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sar}'  to  folio vv  the  history  of  a  pure  and  noble  mind  from  the 
first  moment  of  that  critical  passage  from  seclusion  to  the  world, 
which  changes  all  the  circumstances  of  its  intellectual  existence, 
shows  it  for  the  first  time  the  real  scene  of  living  men,  and  calls 
up  the  new  feeling  of  numerous  relations  by  which  it  is  to  be 
connected  with  them. 

To  the  young  adventurer  in  life,  who  enters  upon  his  course 
with  such  a  mind,  every  thing  seems  made  for  delusion.  He 
comes  with  a  spirit  the  dearest  feelings  and  highest  thoughts  of 
which  have  sprung  up  under  the  influences  of  nature.  He 
transfers  to  the  realities  of  life  the  high  wild  fancies  of  visionary 
Ijoyhood  :  he  brings  with  him  into  the  world  the  passions  of 
solitary  and  untamed  imagination,  and  hopes  which  he  has 
learned  from  dreams.  Those  dreams  have  been  of  the  great  and 
wonderful  and  lovely,  of  all  which  in  these  has  yet  been  dis- 
closed to  him  :  his  thoughts  have  dwelt  among  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  among  the  loftiest  spirits  of  men,  heroes,  and  sages, 
and  saints  ; — those  whose  deeds,  and  thoughts,  and  hopes,  were 
high  above  ordinary  mortality,  have  been  the  familiar  compan- 
ions of  his  soul.  To  love  and  to  admire  has  been  the  joy  of  his 
existence.  Love  and  admiration  are  the  pleasures  he  will  de- 
mand of  the  world.  For  these  he  has  searched  eagerly  into  the 
ages  that  are  gone  ;  but  with  more  ardent  and  peremptory  ex- 
pectation he  requires  them  of  that  in  which  his  own  lot  is  cast : 
for  to  look  on  life  with  hopes  of  happiness  is  a  necessity  of  his 
nature,  and  to  him  there  is  no  happiness  but  such  as  is  sur- 
rounded with  excellence. 

See  first  how  this  spirit  will  aflect  his  judgment  of  moral  char- 
acter, in  those  with  whom  chance  may  connect  him  in  the  com- 
mon relations  of  life.  It  is  of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  live, 
that  his  soul  first  demands  this  food  of  her  desires.  From  their 
conversation,  their  looks,  their  actions,  their  lives,  she  asks  for 
excellence.  To  ask  from  all  and  to  ask  in  vain,  would  be  too 
dismal  to  bear  :  it  would  disturb  him  too  deeply  with  doubt  and 
perplexity  and  fear.  In  this  hope,  and  in  the  revolting  of  his 
thoughts  from  the  possibility  of  disappointment,  there  is  a 
preparation  for  self-delusion  :  there  is  an  unconscious  determina- 
tion that  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied  ;  an  obstinate  will  to  find 
good  everywhere.  And  thus  his  first  study  of  mankind  is  a 
continued  cfibrt  to  read  in  them  the  expression  of  his  own  Jeel- 
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mgs.  He  catches  at  every  uncertain  show  and  shadowy  resern 
blance  of  what  he  seeks ;  and  unsuspicious  in  innocence,  he  is 
first  won  witJi  those  appearances  of  good  which  are  in  fact  only 
false  pretensions.  But  this  error  is  not  carried  far  :  for  there  is 
a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude,  which,  like  the  pressure  of  a  tabs 
man  given  to  baffle  the  illusions  of  enchantment,  warns  a  purf> 
mind  against  h^'pocrisy.  There  is  another  delusion  more  ditfi 
cult  to  resist  and  more  slowly  dissipated.  It  is  when  he  finds^ 
as  he  often  will,  some  of  the  real  features  of  excellence  in  the 
purity  of  their  native  form.  For  then  his  rapid  imagination 
will  gather  round  them  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  wanting 
to  perfect  beauty  ;  and  make  for  him,  where  he  could  not  find, 
the  moral  creature  of  his  expectation ;  peopling,  even  from  this 
human  world,  his  little  circle  of  affection  with  forms  as  fair  as 
his  heart  desired  for  its  love. 

But  when,  from  the  eminence  of  life  which  he  has  reached, 
he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  sends  out  his  spirit  to  range  over  the 
great  scene  that  is  opening  before  him  and  around  him,  the 
whole  prospect  of  civilized  life  so  wide  and  so  magnificent  ;— 
when  he  begins  to  contemplate,  in  their  various  stations  of  power 
or  splendor,  the  leaders  of  mankind,  those  men  on  whose  wisdom 
are  hung  the  fortunes  of  nations,  those  whose  genius  and  valor 
wield  the  heroism  of  a  people ; — or  those,  in  no  inferior  pride  of 
place,  whose  sway  is  over  the  mind  of  society,  chiefs  in  the 
realm  of  imagination,  interpreters  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  rulers 
of  human  opinion ; — what  wonder  when  he  looks  on  all  this  liv- 
ing scene,  that  his  heart  should  burn  with  strong  affection,  that 
he  should  feel  that  his  ovm.  happiness  will  be  forever  interwoven 
with  the  interests  of  mankind  ?  Here  then  the  sanguine  hope 
with  which  he  looks  on  life,  will  again  be  blended  with  his  pas- 
sionate desire  of  excellence  ;  and  he  will  still  be  impelled  to 
single  out  some,  on  whom  his  imagination  and  his  hopes  may 
repose.  To  whatever  department  of  human  thought  or  action 
his  mind  is  turned  with  interest,  either  by  the  sway  of  public 
passion  or  by  its  own  impulse,  among  statesmen,  and  warriors, 
and  philosophers,  and  poets,  he  will  distinguish  some  favored 
rjames  on  which  he  may  satisfy  his  admiration.  And  there,  just 
as  in  the  little  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  seizing  eagerly  on 
every  merit  they  po.ssess,  he  will  supply  more  from  his  own 
credulous  hope,  completing  real  v;''th  imagined  excellence,   till 
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living  men,  witli  all  their  imperfections,  become  to  Iilm  the  rep- 
resentatives of  his  perfect  ideal  creation  ; — till,  multiplying  his 
objects  of  reverence,  as  he  enlarges  his  prospect  of  life,  he  will 
have  surrounded  himself  with  idols  of  his  own  hands,  and  his 
imagination  will  seem  to  discern  a  gloiy  in  the  countenance  oi" 
the  age,  which  is  but  the  reflection  of  its  own  cfTulgence. 

He  will  possess,  therefore,  in  the  creative  power  of  generous 
hope,  a  preparation  for  illusory  and  exaggerated  admiration  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives  :  and  this  predisposition  will  meet  with 
many  favoring  circumstances,  when  he  has  grown  up  under  a 
svstem  of  education  like  ours,  which  (as  perhaps  all  education 
must  that  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  and  embodied  class, 
who  therefore  bring  to  it  the  peculiar  and  hereditary  prejudices 
of  their  order)  has  controlled  his  imagination  to  a  reverence  of 
former  times,  with  an  unjust  contempt  of  his  own.  For  no  sooner 
does  he  break  loose  from  this  control,  and  begin  to  feel,  as  he  con- 
templates the  world  for  himself,  how  much  there  is  surrounding 
him  on  all  sides,  that  gratifies  his  noblest  desires,  than  there 
springs  up  in  him  an  indignant  sense  of  injustice,  both  to  the  age 
and  to  his  own  mind ;  and  he  is  impelled  warmly  and  eagerly  to 
give  loose  to  the  feelings  that  have  been  held  in  bondage,  to  seek 
out  and  to  delight  in  finding  excellence  that  will  vindicate  the  in- 
sulted world,  while  it  justifies,  too,  his  resentment  of  his  own  un- 
due subjection,  and  exalts  the  value  of  his  new  found  liberty. 

Add  to  this,  that  secluded  as  he  has  been  from  knowledge,  and. 
in  the  imprisoning  circle  of  one  system  of  ideas,  cut  off  from  his 
share  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  stirring  among  men, 
he  finds  himself,  at  the  first  steps  of  his  liberty,  in  a  new  intellec- 
tual world.  Passions  and  powers  which  he  knew  not  of  start  up 
in  his  soul.  The  human  mind,  which  he  had  seen  but  under  one 
aspect,  now  presents  to  him  a  thousand  unknown  and  beautiful 
forms.  He  sees  it,  in  its  varying  powers,  glancing  over  nature 
with  restless  curiosity,  and  with  impetuous  energy  striving  for- 
ever against  the  barriers  which  she  has  placed  around  it ;  sees  it 
with  divine  power  creating  from  dark  materials  living  beauty, 
and  fixing  all  its  high  and  transported  fancies  in  imperishable 
forms.  Li  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  science,  and  art,  and 
genius,  he  treads  as  a  stranger  :  in  the  confusion  of  new  sensa* 
tions,  bewildered  in  delights,  all  seems  beautiful  ;  all  seems  ad- 
mirable.    And  therefore  he  engages  eagerly  in  the  pursuit  of  falso 
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or  insufficient  philosophy  ;  he  is  won  by  tht  Allurements  of  Keen 
tious  art ;  he  follows  with  wonder  the  irregular  transports  of  un- 
disciplined imagination.  Nor,  where  the  objects  of  his  admira* 
tion  are  worthy,  is  he  yet  skilful  to  distinguish  between  the  ac- 
quisitions which  the  ag  3  has  made  for  itself,  and  that  large  pro- 
portion of  its  wealth  which  it  has  only  inherited  :  but  in  his  de- 
light of  discovery  and  growing  knowledge,  all  that  is  new  to  his 
own  mind  seems  to  him  newborn  to  the  world.  To  himself  every 
fresh  idea  appears  instruction  ;  every  new  exertion,  acquisition 
of  power :  he  seems  just  called  to  the  consciousness  of  himself, 
and  to  his  true  place  in  the  intellectual  world  ;  and  gratitude  and 
reverence  towards  those  to  whom  he  owes  this  recovery  of  his 
dignity,  tend  much  to  subject  him  to  the  dominion  of  minds  that 
were  not  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  leaders  of  opinion. 

All  the  tumult  and  glow  of  thought  and  imagination,  which 
seize  on  a  mind  of  power  in  such  a  scene,  tend  irresistibly  to  bind 
it  by  stronger  attachment  of  love  and  admiration  to  its  own  age. 
And  there  is  one  among  the  new  emotions  wnich  belong  to  its 
entrance  on  the  world,  one  almost  the  noblest  ot  all,  in  which  this 
exaltation  of  the  age  is  essentially  mingled.  The  faith  in  the 
perpetual  progression  of  human  nature  towards  perfection  gives 
birth  to  such  lofty  dreams,  as  secure  to  it  the  devout  assent  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  it  will  be  yet  more  grateful  to  a  heart  just 
opening  to  hope,  flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  new  strength, 
and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  destined  achievements.  There  is, 
therefore,  almost  a  compulsion  on  generous  and  enthusiastic 
spirits,  as  they  trust  that  the  future  shall  transcend  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transcends  the  past.  It  is  only  on  an 
undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own  age  that  they  can  build 
their  confidence  in  the  melioration  of  the  human  race.  Nor  is 
this  faith,  which,  in  some  shape,  will  always  be  the  creed  of  vir- 
tue, without  apparent  reason,  even  in  the  erroneous  form  in  which 
tlie  young  adopt  it.  For  there  is  a  perpetual  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  art,  an  unceasing  progress  in  many  of  the  modes 
of  exertion  of  the  human  mind,  a  perpetual  unfolding  of  virtues 
with  the  changing  manners  of  society  :  and  it  is  not  lor  a  young 
.mind  to  compare  what  is  gained  with  what  has  passed  away ;  to 
discern  that  amidst  the  incessant  intellectual  activity  of  the  race, 
the  ntellectual  power  of  individual  minds  may  be  falling  off  ; 
4n(J  that  amidst  accumulating  knowledge  lofly  science  may  dis 
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appear  ;  and  still  less,  to  judge,  in  the  more  complicated  moral 
character  of  a  people,  what  is  progression,  and  what  is  decline. 

Into  a  mind  possessed  with  this  persuasion  of  the  perpetual 
progress  of  man,  there  may  even  imperceptibly  steal  both  from 
the  belief  itself,  and  from  many  of  the  views  on  which  it  rests 
tometliing  like  a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  great  men  of  former 
dges,  and  with  the  reverence,  which  no  delusion  will  ever  over- 
power in  a  pure  mind,  for  their  greatness,  a  fancied  discernment 
oi'  imperfection  and  of  incomplete  excellence,  which  wanted  for 
.ts  accomplishment  the  advantages  of  later  improvements:  there 
%\ill  be  a  surprise  that  so  much  should  have  been  possible  in 
times  so  ill  prepared ;  and  even  the  study  of  their  works  may  be 
sometimes  rather  the  curious  research  of  a  speculative  inquirer, 
than  the  devout  contemplation  of  an  enthusiast, — the  Avatchful 
and  obedient  heart  of  a  disciple  listening  to  the  inspiration  of  his 
rnaster. 

Here  then  is  the  power  of  delusion  that  M'ill  gather  round  the 
wrst  steps  of  a  youthful  spirit,  and  throw  enchantment  over  the 
world  in  which  it  is  to  dAvell ;— hope  realizing  its  own  dreams  ; 
ignorance  dazzled  and  ravished  with  sudden  sunshine;  power 
awakened  and  rejoicing  in  its  own  consciousness;  enthusiasm 
^indli::g  among  multiplying  images  of  greatness  and  beauty,  and 
c-namored,  above  all,  of  one  splendid  error ;  and,  springing  from 
all  these,  such  a  rapture  of  life  and  hope,  and  joy,  that  th.i  soul, 
-n  the  power  of  its  happiness,  transmutes  things  essentially  repug- 
nant to  it,  into  the  excellence  of  its  own  nature  :  these  are  the 
*pells  that  cheat  the  eye  of  the  mind  with  illusion.  It  is  under 
these  influences  that  a  young  man  of  ardent  spirit  gives  all  his 
love,  and  reverence,  and  zeal,  to  productions  of  art,  to  theories 
of  science,  to  opinions,  to  systems  of  feeling,  and  to  characters 
listinguished  in  the  world,  that  are  far  beneath  his  owai  original 
cjo^nity. 

Ts^ow  as  this  delusion  springs  not  from  his  worse  but  his  better 
Kature,  it  seems  as  if  there  could  be  no  warning  to  him  from 
within  of  his  danger  :  for  even  the  impassioned  joy  which  he 
draws  at  times  from  the  works  of  nature,  and  from  those  of  her 
mightier  sons,  and  Ai^hich  would  startle  him  from  a  dream  of  un- 
worthy passion,  serves  only  to  fix  the  infatuation  :—  for  those  deep 
emotions,  proving  to  him  that  his  heart  is  uncorrupted,  justify  to 
him  all  its  workings,  ar.d  his  mind,  confiding  and  delifrhtino-  in 
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itself,  pelds  to  the  guidance  of  its  own  blind  impulses  of  jieasure. 
His  chance,  therefore,  of  security  is  the  chance  that  the  greatei 
number  of  objects  occurring  to  attract  his  honorable  passions 
may  be  worthy  of  them.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  whole 
power  of  circumstances  is  collected  to  gather  round  him  such  ob- 
jects and  influences  as  will  bend  his  high  passions  to  unworthy 
enjoyment.  He  engages  in  it  with  a  heart  and  understanding 
unspoiled  :  but  they  can  not  long  be  misapplied  with  impunity 
They  are  drawn  gradually  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  false- 
hoods they  have  adopted,  till,  his  very  nature  seeming  to  change 
under  the  corruption,  there  disappears  from  it  the  capacity  of 
those  higher  perceptions  and  pleasures  to  which  he  was  born  : 
and  he  is  cast  off  from  the  communion  of  exalted  minds,  to  live 
and  to  perish  \^ith  the  age  to  which  he  has  surrendered  himself 

If  minds  under  these  circumstances  of  danger  are  preserved 
from  decay  and  overthrow,  it  can  seldom,  I  think,  be  to  them- 
selves that  they  owe  their  deliverance.  It  must  be  to  a  fortunate 
chance  which  places  them  under  the  influence  of  some  more  en- 
lightened mind,  from  which  they  may  first  gain  suspicion  and 
afterwards  wisdom.  There  is  a  philosophy,  which,  leading  them 
by  the  light  of  their  best  emotions  to  the  principles  which  should 
give  life  to  thought  and  law  to  genius,  will  discover  to  them  in 
clear  and  perfect  evidence,  the  falsehood  of  the  errors  that  have 
misled  them,  and  restore  them  to  themselves.  And  this  philoso- 
phy they  will  be  willing  to  hear  and  wise  to  understand  ;  but 
they  must  be  led  into  its  mysteries  by  some  guiding  hand  ;  lor 
they  want  the  impulse  or  the  power  to  penetrate  of  themselves 
the  recesses. 

If  a  superior  mind  should  assume  the  protection  of  others  just 
beginning  to  move  among  the  dangers  I  have  described,  it  would 
probably  be  found,  that  delusions  springing  from  their  own  vir- 
tuous activity  were  not  the  only  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
Even  after  suspicion  is  awakened,  the  subjection  to  falsehood 
may  be  prolonged  and  deepened  by  many  weaknesses  both  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  ;  weaknesses  that  will  sometimes 
shake  the  authority  of  acknowledged  truth.  There  may  be  intel- 
lectual indolence  ;  an  indisposition  in  the  mind  to  the  eflbrt  of 
combining  the  ideas  it  actually  possesses,  and  bringing  into  dis- 
tinct form  the  knowledge,  which  in  its  elements  is  already  its 
own  :  there  may  be,  where  the  heart  resists  the  sway  of  opinion 
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rnlS£^i^'^n2's  and  modest  selt-mlslrust  in  him  who  sees  that,  if  he 
trusts  his  heart,  he  must  slight  the  judgment  of  all  around  liim  : 
— tliere  may  be  too  habitual  yielding  to  authority,  consisting 
more  than  in  indolence  or  diffidence,  in  a  conscious  helplessness 
and  incapacity  of  the  mind  to  maintain  itself  in  its  own  place 
against  the  weight  of  general  opinion  ;  and  there  may  be  too 
indiscriminate,  too  undisciplined,  a  sympathy  with  others,  which 
by  the  mere  infection  of  feeling  will  subdue  the  reason.  There 
must  be  a  weakness  in  direction  to  him  who  thinks  with  sadness, 
if  his  faith  be  pure,  how  gross  is  the  error  of  the  multitude,  and 
that  multitude  how  vast ; — a  reluctance  to  embrace  a  creed  that 
excludes  so  many  whom  he  loves,  so  many  whom  his  youth  has 
revered  ; — a  difficulty  to  his  understanding  to  believe  that  those 
whom  he  knows  to  be,  in  much  that  is  good  and  honorable,  his 
superiors,  can  be  beneath  him  in  this  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  aU  ; — a  sympathy  pleading  importunately  at  his  heart  to 
descend  to  the  fellowship  of  his  brothers,  and  to  take  their  faith 
and  wisdom  for  his  own.  How  often,  when  imder  the  impulses 
of  those  solemn  hours,  in  which  he  has  felt  with  clearer  insight 
and  deeper  faith  his  sacred  truths,  he  labors  to  win  to  his  own 
belief  those  whom  he  loves,  will  he  be  checked  by  their  indiffer- 
ence or  their  laughter  I  And  will  he  not  bear  back  to  his  medi- 
tations  a  painful  and  disheartening  sorrow,  a  gloomy  discontent 
in  that  faith  w^hich  takes  in  but  a  portion  of  those  whom  he 
T^-ishes  to  include  in  all  his  blessings  ?  "\Yill  he  not  be  enfeebled 
by  a  distraction  of  inconsistent  desires,  when  he  feels  so  strongly 
that  the  faith  which  fills  his  heart,  the  circle  within  which  he 
would  embrace  all  he  loves — would  repose  all  his  wishes  and  hopes 
and  enjoyments — is  yet  incommensurate  with  his  affi?ctions  ? 

Even  when  the  mind,  strong  in  reason  and  just  feeling  united, 
and  relying  on  its  strength,  has  attached  itself  to  truth,  how  much 
is  there  in  the  course  and  accidents  of  life  that  is  forever  silently 
at  work  for  its  degradation.  There  are  pleasures  deemed  harm- 
less, that  lay  asleep  the  recollections  of  innocence  :  there  are  pur- 
suits held  honorable,  or  imposed  by  duty,  that  oppress  the  moral 
spirit :  above  all  there  is  that  perpetual  connection  with  ordinary 
minds  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society ;  that  restless  activity 
of  frivolous  conversation,  where  men  of  all  characters  and  all 
pursuits  mixing  together,  nothing  may  be  talked  of  that  is  not 
of  common  interest  to  all  ; — nothing,  therefore,  but  those  obvious 
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thoughts  and  feelings  that  float  over  the  surface  of  things  ,  and 
ail  Avhich  is  drawn  from  the  depth  of  nature,  all  which  impas- 
sioned feeling  has  made  original  in  thought,  would  be  misplaced 
and  obtrusive.  The  talent  that  is  allowed  to  show  itself  is  that 
which  can  repay  admiration  by  furnishing  entertainment ;  and 
the  display  to  which  it  is  invited  is  that  which  flatters  the  vulgar 
pride  of  society,  by  abasing  what  is  too  high  in  excellence  for  its 
sympathy.  A  dangerous  seduction  to  talents,  which  would  make 
language,  given  to  exalt  the  soul  by  the  fervid  expression  of  its 
pure  emotions,  the  instrument  of  its  degradation.  And  even 
when  there  is,  as  in  the  instance  I  have  supposed,  too  much  up- 
rightness to  choose  so  dishonorable  a  triumph,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  manners,  by  which  every  one  must  be  controlled  who 
mixes  much  in  society,  not  to  ofi^end  those  with  whom  he  con- 
verses by  his  superiority  ;  and  whatever  be  the  native  spirit  of  a 
mind,  it  is  evident  that  this  perpetual  adaptation  of  itself  to 
others,  this  watchfulness  against  its  own  rising  feelings,  this 
studied  s}Tnpathy  with  mediocrity,  must  pollute  and  impoverish 
the  sources  of  its  strength. 

From  much  of  its  own  weakness,  and  from  all  the  errors  of  its 
misleading  activities,  may  generous  youth  be  rescued  by  the  in- 
terposition of  an  enlightened  mind  ;  and  in  some  degree  it  may 
be  guarded  by  instruction  against  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed in  the  world.  His  lot  is  happy  who  owes  this  protection 
to  friendship  ;  who  has  found  in  a  friend  the  watchful  guardian 
of  his  mind.  He  will  not  be  deluded,  having  that  light  to  gni(^.e  ; 
he  will  not  slumber  with  that  voice  to  inspire  ;  he  will  not 
be  desponding  or  dejected,  with  that  bosom  to  lean  on.  But 
how  many  must  there  be  whom  Heaven  has  left  unprovided, 
except  in  their  own  strength  ;  who  must  maintain  themselves, 
unassisted  and  sohtary,  against  their  own  infirmities  and  the  op- 
position of  the  M'orld  I  For  such  there  may  yet  be  a  protector. 
If  a  teacher  should  stand  up  in  their  generation,  conspicuous 
above  the  multitude  in  superior  power,  and  still  more  in  the  as- 
sertion and  proclamation  of  disregarded  truth  ; — to  him,  to  hia 
cheering  f  r  summoning  voice,  all  those  would  turn,  whose  deep 
sensibility  has  been  oppressed  by  the  indiflerence,  or  misled  l)y 
the  seduction  of  the  times.  Of  one  such  teacher  who  has  been 
given  to  our  own  age  you  have  described  the  power  when  you 
Baid,  that  in  his  annunciation  of  truths  he  seemed  to  speak  in 
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thunders.  I  believe  that  mighty  voice  has  not  been  poured  out 
iu  vain  ;  that  there  are  hearts  that  have  received  into  their  in- 
most depths  all  its  var}ing  tones  ;  and  that  even  now,  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  name  of  Wordsworth  calls  up  the  recollection 
of  their  weakness  and  the  consciousness  of  their  strength. 

To  give  to  the  reason  and  eloquence  of  one  man  this  complete 
control  over  the  minds  of  others,  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  that  he 
shoidd  be  born  in  their  own  times.  For  thus  whatever  false 
opinion  of  pre-eminence  is  attached  to  the  age  becomes  at  once  a 
title  of  reverence  to  him  ;  and  when  with  distinguished  powers 
he  sets  himself  apart  from  the  age,  and  above  it,  as  the  teacher 
of  high  but  ill-understood  truths,  he  will  appear  at  once  to  a 
generous  imagination  in  the  dignity  of  one  whose  superior  mind 
outsteps  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  and  will  derive  from  illu- 
sion itself  the  power  to  disperse  illusions.  It  is  probable  too,  that 
he  who  laboi-s  mider  the  eiTors  I  have  described,  might  feel  the 
power  of  truth  iu  a  writer  of  another  age,  yet  fail  in  applying  the 
full  force  of  his  principles  to  his  own  times  ;  but  when  he  re- 
ceives them  from  a  living  teacher,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or 
misapplication.  It  is  the  errors  of  his  own  generation  that  aio 
denounced  ;  and  whatever  authority  he  may  acknowledge  in  the 
instructions  of  his  master,  strikes,  with  inevitable  Ibrce,  at  his 
veneration  for  the  opinions  and  characters  of  his  own  times.  And 
fnially  there  will  be  gathered  round  a  living  teacher,  who  speaks 
to  the  deeper  soul,  many  feehngs  of  human  love  that  will  place 
the  infirmities  of  the  heart  peculiarly  under  his  control ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  blend  with  and  animate  the  attacliment  to 
his  cause.  So  that  there  will  flow  from  him  something  of  the 
peculiar  influence  of  a  friend  :  while  his  doctrines  will  be  em- 
braced and  asserted  and  vindicated  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  dis- 
ciple, such  as  can  scarcely  be  carried  back  to  distant  times,  or  con- 
nected with  voices  that  speak  only  from  the  grave. 

I  have  done  what  I  proposed.  I  have  related  to  you  as  much 
fts  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  the  difficulties  from 
within  and  from  without,  which  may  oppose  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  true  feeling  and  right  opinion  in  a  mind  formed  with 
some  capacity  for  good  ;  and  the  resources  which  such  a  mind 
mav  derive  from  an  enlightened  contemporary  writer.  If  what  1 
have  said  be  just,  it  is  certain  that  this  influence  will  be  felt 
II  ore  particularly  in  a  woric,  adapted  by  its  mode  of  publicaimu 
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to  address  the  feelings  of  the  time,  and  to  bring  to  its  readers  r». 
peated  admonition  and  repeated  consolation. 

I  have,  perhaps,  presumed  too  far  in  trespassing  on  your  atten- 
tion, and  in  giving  way  to  my  own  thoughts  ;  but  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  leave  any  thing  unsaid  which  might  induce  you  to  con 
sider  with  favor  the  request  I  was  anxious  to  make,  in  the  name 
of  all  whose  state  of  mind  I  have  described,  that  you  would  at 
times  regard  us  more  particularly  in  your  instructions.  I  can 
not  judge  to  what  degree  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  give  the 
truth  you  teach  a  control  over  understandings  that  have  matured 
their  strength  in  error  ;  but  in  our  class  I  am  sure  you  wdll  have 

docile  learners. 

Mathetes.* 

The  Friend  might  rest  satisfied  that  his  exertions  thus  far  have 
not  been  wholly  unprofitable,  if  no  other  proof  had  been  given  of 
their  influence,  than  that  of  having  called  forth  the  foregoing 
letter,  with  which  he  has  been  so  much  interested,  that  he  could 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  communicating  it  to  his  readers. 
In  answer  to  his  correspondent,  it  need  scarcely  here  be  repeated, 
that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  his  work  is  to  weigh,  honestly 
and  thouglitfully,  the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  power  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live  ;  to  ascertain  our  gain  and  our  loss ;  to 
determine  what  we  are  in  ourselves  positively,  and  what  we  are 
compared  with  our  ancestors ;  and  thus,  and  by  every  other 
means  within  his  power,  to  discover  what  may  be  hoped  for  fu- 
ture times,  what  and  how  lamentable  are  the  evils  to  be  feared, 
and  how  far  there  is  cause  for  fear.  If  this  attempt  should  not 
be  made  wholly  in  vain,  my  ingenious  correspondent,  and  all  who 
are  in  a  state  of  mind  resembling  that  of  which  he  gives  so  lively 
a  picture,  will  be  enabled  more  readily  and  surely  to  distinguish 
false  from  legitimate  objects  of  admiration  :  and  thus  may  tlie 
personal  errors  which  he  would  guard  against  be  more  efiectually 
prevented  or  removed  by  the  development  of  general  truth  for  a 
general  purpose,  than  by  instructions  specifically  adapted  to  him- 
self or  to  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  able  representative.  There 
is  a  life  and  spirit  in  knowledge  which  we  extract  from  truths 
scattered  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  which  the  mind  by  its  owi. 

■  Tlii.s  letter  was,  as  tlie  Editor  is  informed,  the  joint  composition  of  the 
juesent  I'l ulVsioi-  Wilson  aud  his  friend,  Mr.  Alcxiiudcr  Blair. — Ed. 
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activity,  has  appropriated  to  itself, — a  life  and  spirit,  which. is 
seldom  found  in  knowledge  communicated  by  formal  and  direct 
precepts,  even  when  they  are  exalted  and  endeared  by  reverence 
and  love  for  the  teacher. 

Nevertheless,  though  I  tnist  that  the  assistance  which  my  cor- 
respondent has  done  me  the  honor  to  request,  will  in  course  of 
time  flow  naturally  from  my  labors,  in  a  manner  that  will  best 
serve  him,  I  can  not  resist  the  incHnation  to  connect,  at  present, 
with  his  letter  a  few  remarks  of  direct  application  to  the  subject 
of  it ;  remarks,  I  say, — for  to  such  I  shall  confine  myself, — inde- 
pendent of  the  main  point  out  of  which  his  complaint  and  request 
both  proceed  ;  I  mean  the  assumed  inferiority  of  the  present  age 
in  moral  dignity  and  intellectual  power  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.     For  if  the  fact  were  true,  that  we  had  even  surpassed 
our  ancestors  in  the  best  of  what  is  good,  the  main  part  of  the 
dangers  and  impediments  which  my  correspondent  has  feehnjjlv 
portrayed,  could  not  cease  to  exist  for  minds  like  his,  nor  indeed 
would  they  be  much  diminished  ;  as  they  arise  out  of  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  from  the  nature  of  youth,  from  the  laws  that 
govern  the  growth  of  the  faculties,  and  from  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  mankind.     Let  us  throw  ourselves  back 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  call  up  to  mind  the  heroes,  the  war- 
riors, the  statesmen,  the  poets,  the  divines,  and  the  moral  phi- 
losophers, with  which  the  reign  of  the  virgin  queen  was  illus- 
trated.    Or  if  we  be  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  moral  purity 
and  greatness,  and  that  sanctity  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  with 
which  the  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  was  struggled  against,  let  us 
cast  our  eyes,  in  the  hurry  of  admiration,  round  that  circle  of 
glorious  patriots :  but  do  not  let  us  be  persuaded,  that  each  of 
these,  in  his  course  of  discipline,  was  uniformly  helped  forward 
by  those  with  whom  he  associated,  or  by  those  whose  care  it 
was  to  direct  him.     Then,  as  now,  existed  objects  to  which  the 
wisest  attached  undue  importance  ;  then,  as  now,  judgment  -was 
misled  by  factions  and  parties,  time  wasted  in  controversies  fruit- 
less, except  as  far  as  they  quickened  the  faculties  ;  then,  as  now, 
minds  were  venerated  or  idolized,  which  owed  their  influence  to 
the  weakness  of  their  contemporaries  rather  than  to  their  owa 
power.     Then,  though  great  actions  were  wrought,   and   creat 
Works  in  literature  and  science  produced,  yet  the  general  taste 
Was  capricious,  fantastical,  or  grovelling ;  and  in  this  point,  aa 
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ill  all  others,  was  youtV  subject  to  delusion,  frequent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  liveliness  of  the  sensibility,  and  strong  as  the  strength 
of  the  imagination.  Every  age  hath  abounded  in  instances  of 
parents,  kindred,  and  friends,  who,  by  indirect  influence  of  exam- 
ple, or  by  positive  injunction  and  exhortation,  have  diverted  or 
discouraged  the  youth,  who,  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  na- 
ture, had  determined  to  follow  his  intellectual  genius  through 
good  and  through  evil,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  knowledge,  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  preservation  of  integrity,  in  slight 
of  temporal  rewards.  Above  all,  have  not  the  common  duties 
and  cares  of  common  life  at  all  times  exposed  men  to  injury  from 
causes  the  action  of  which  is  the  more  fatal  from  being  silent  and 
unremitting,  and  which,  wherever  it  was  not  jealously  watched 
and  steadily  opposed,  must  have  pressed  upon  and  consumed  the 
diviner  spirit  ? 

There  are  two  errors  into  which  we  easily  slip  when  thinking 
of  past  times.  One  lies  in  forgetting  in  the  excellence  of  what 
remains  the  large  overbalance  of  worthlessness  that  has  been 
jwept  away.  Ranging  over  the  wide  tracts  of  antiquity,  the 
situation  of  the  mind  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  traveller*  in 
■some  unpeopled  part  of  America,  who  is  attracted  to  the  burial- 
place  of  one  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  It  is  conspicuous  upon 
an  eminence,  "  a  mount  upon  a  mount  I"  He  digs  into  it,  and 
finds  that  it  contains  the  bones  of  a  man  of  mighty  stature  ;  and 
he  is  tempted  to  give  way  to  a  belief,  that  as  there  were  giants  in 
those  days,  so  all  men  were  giants.  But  a  second  and  Aviser 
thought  may  suggest  to  him  that  this  tomb  would  never  have 
forced  itself  upon  his  notice,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  body  that 
was  distinguished  from  others, — that  of  a  man  who  had  been  se- 
lected as  a  chieftain  or  ruler  for  the  very  reason  that  he  surpas.sed 
the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  stature,  and  who  now  lies  thus  conspicu- 
ously inhumed  upon  the  mountain-top,  while  the  bones  of  his 
followers  are  laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  burrows  upon 
the  plain  below.  The  second  habitual  error  is,  that  in  this  com- 
parison of  ages  we  divide  time  merely  into  past  and  present,  and 
place  these  in  the  balance  to  be  weighed  against  each  other  ;  not 
considering  that  the  present  is  in  our  estimation  not  more  than  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  most,  and  tliat  the  past 
IS  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  periods,  perhaps  the 
*  See  Aelie'e  Travels  in  America 
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whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it 
in  "which  our  own  country  has  been  distinguished.  We  may  il- 
lustrate this  by  the  familiar  use  of  the  words  ancient  and  modern, 
when  applied  to  poetry.  ^Yhat  can  be  more  inconsiderate  or 
unjust  than  to  compare  a  few  existing  writers  with  the  whole 
succession  of  their  progenitors?  The  delusion,  from  the  moment 
that  our  thoughts  are  directed  to  it,  seems  too  gross  to  deserve 
mention  ;  yet  men  will  talk  for  hours  upon  poetry,  balancing 
agauist  each  other  the  words  ancient  and  modern,  and  be  uncon- 
ecioiis  that  they  have  fallen  into  it. 

These  observations  are  not  made  as  implying  a  dissent  from 
the  belief  of  my  correspondent,  that  the  moral  spirit  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  this  countiy  are  declining;  but  to  guard  against 
imqualiiied  admiration,  even  in  cases  where  admiration  has  been 
rightly  fixed,  and  to  prevent  that  depression  which  must  neces 
sarily  follow,  w^here  the  notion  of  the  peculiar  unfavorableness  of 
the  present  times  to  dignity  of  mind  has  been  carried  too  far.  For 
m  proportion  as  we  imagine  obstacles  to  exist  out  of  ourselves  to 
retard  our  progress,  will,  in  fact,  our  progress  be  retarded.  Deem- 
ing, then,  that  in  all  ages  an  ardent  mind  will  be  baffled  and  led 
astray  in  the  manner  under  contemplation,  though  in  various  de- 
grees, I  shall  at  present  content  myself  with  a  few  practical  and 
desultory  comments  upon  some  of  those  general  causes,  to  which 
my  correspondent  justly  attributes  the  errors  in  opinion,  and  the 
lowering  or  deadening  of  sentiment,  to  which  ingenuous  and  as- 
piring youth  is  exposed.  And  first,  for  the  heart-cheering  belief 
in  the  perpetual  progress  of  the  species  towards  a  point  of  unat- 
tainable perfection.  If  the  present  age  do  indeed  transcend  the 
past  in  what  is  most  beneficial  and  honorable,  he  that  perceives 
this,  being  in  no  error,  has  no  cause  for  complaint  ;  but  if  it  be 
not  so,  a  youth  of  genius  might,  it  should  seem,  be  preserved  from 
any  wrong  influence  of  this  faith  by  an  insight  into  a  simple 
truth,  namely,  that  it  is  not  necessarj',  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  our  nature,  or  to  reconcile  us  to  the  economy  of  provi- 
dence, that  there  should  be  at  all  times  a  continuous  advance  ia 
what  is  of  highest  worth.  In  fact  it  is  not,  as  a  writer  of  the 
present  day  has  admirably  observed,  in  the  power  of  fiction  to 
portray  in  words,  or  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  in  spirit,  ac- 
tions or  characters  of  more  exalted  virtue,  than  those  which 
thousands  of  yea  ago  have  existed  upon  earth,  as  we  kno^ 
TOL.  n.  Q 
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rom  the  records  of  authentic  history.  Such  is  the  inherent  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  that  there  belong  to  it  subUmities  of  vir- 
tues which  all  men  may  attain,  and  which  no  man  can  tran- 
scend :  and  though  this  be  not  true  in  an  equal  degree  of  mtel 
lectual  power,  yet  in  the  persons  of  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and 
Homer,  and  in  those  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Lord  Bacon, 
were  enshrined  as  much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  planet  can  hope  will  ever  take  up  its  abode  among 
tliem.  But  the  question  is  not  of  the  power  or  worth  of  individ- 
ual minds,  but  of  the  general  moral  or  intellectual  merits  of  an 
age,  or  a  people,  or  of  the  human  race.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  allow 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the  species  towards  unat- 
tainable perfection,  or  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  that  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  a  good  and  greatly-gifted  nature  to  believe  it ;  surely 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  progress  should  be  constant  in  those 
virtues  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  in  those  departments  of 
knowledge,  which  in  themselves  absolutely  considered  are  of 
most  value,  things  independent  and  in  their  degree  indispensa- 
ble. The  progress  of  the  species  neither  is  nor  can  be  like  that 
of  a  Roman  road  in  a  right  line.  It  may  be  more  justly  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  river,  which,  both  in  its  smaller  reaches  and 
larger  turnings,  is  frequently  forced  back  towards  its  fountains  by 
objects  which  can  not  otherwise  be  eluded  or  overcome  ;  yet  with 
an  accompanying  impulse  that  will  insure  its  advancement  here- 
after, it  is  either  gaining  strength  every  hour,  or  conquering  in 
secret  some  difficulty,  by  a  labor  that  contributes  as  efiectually 
to  further  it  in  its  course,  as  when  it  moves  forward  uninter- 
rupted in  a  line,  direct  as  that  of  the  Roman  road  with  which  I 
began  the  comparison. 

It  suffices  to  content  the  mind,  though  there  may  be  an  appa- 
rent stagnation,  or  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  species,  that 
something  is  doing  which  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  the  effects 
of  which  will  in  due  time  appear  ;  that  something  is  unremit- 
tingly gaining,  either  in  secret  preparation  or  in  open  and  trium- 
phant progress.  But  in  fact  here,  as  everywhere,  we  are  deceived 
by  creations  which  the  mind  is  compelled  to  make  for  itself;  we 
Bpeak  of  the  species  not  as  an  aggregate,  but  as  endued  with  the 
form  and  separate  life  of  an  individual.  But  human  kind, — what 
is  it  else  than  myriads  of  rational  beings  in  various  degrees  obe- 
dient to  their  reason  ;  some  torpid,  some  aspiring  ;  seme  in  eage» 
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chase  to  the  right  hand,  some  to  the  left ;  these  wasting  down 
tlieir  moral  nature,  and  these  feeding  it  for  immortality  ?  A 
wliole  generation  may  appear  even  to  sleep,  or  may  be  exaspe- 
rated with  rage, — they  that  compose  it,  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  with  more  than  brutal  fury.  It  is  enough  for  complacency 
and  hope,  that  scattered  and  solitary  minds  are  always  laboring 
somewhere  in  the  service  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  and  that  by  the 
sleep  of  the  multitude  the  energy  of  the  multitude  may  be  pre- 
pared ;  and  that  by  the  fury  of  the  people  the  chains  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  broken.  Happy  moment  was  it  for  England  when 
her  Chaucer,  who  has  rightly  been  called  the  morning-star  of  her 
literature,  appeared  above  the  horizon ;  when  her  Wiclifie,  like 
the  sun,  shot  orient  beams  through  the  night  of  Romish  super- 
stition I  Yet  may  the  darkness  and  the  desolating  hurricane 
Avliich  immediately  followed  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
be  deemed  in  their  turn  a  blessing,  with  which  the  land  has 
been  visited. 

May  I  return  to  the  thought  of  progress,  of  accumulation,  of 
increasing  light,  or  of  any  other  image  by  which  it  may  please 
us  to  represent  the  improvement  of  the  species  ?  The  hundred 
years  that  followed  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  were  a  hurling- 
back  of  the  mind  of  the  country,  a  dilapidation,  an  extinction , 
yet  institutions,  laws,  customs,  and  habits,  were  then  broken 
down,  which  would  not  have  been  so  readily,  nor  perhaps  so 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  gradual  influence  of  increasing 
knowledge  ;  and  under  the  oppression  of  which,  if  they  had  con- 
tinued to  exist,  the  virtue  and  intellectual  prowess  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century  could  not  have  appeared  at  all,  much  less  could 
they  have  displayed  themselves  with  that  eager  haste,  and  with 
those  beneficent  triumphs,  which  will  to  the  end  of  time  be 
looked  back  upon  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 

If  the  foregoing  obvious  distinctions  be  once  clearly  perceived, 
and  steadily  kept  in  view,  I  do  not  see  why  a  belief  in  the  prog- 
ress of  human  nature  towards  perfection  should  dispose  a  youth- 
ful mind,  however  enthusiastic,  to  an  undue  admiration  of  his 
own  age,  and  thus  tend  to  degrade  that  mind. 

But  let  me  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evil  complained 
of  in  my  correspondent's  letter.  Protection  from  any  fatal  effect 
of  seductions  and  hindrances  which  opinion  may  throw  in  the 
way  of  pure  and  high-minded  youth,  can  only  be  obtained  with 
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certainty  at  the  same  price  by  which  every  thing  great  and  good 
is  obtained,  namely,  steady  dependence  upon  A^oluntary  and  self- 
orininati ug  eftbrt,  and  upon  the  practice  of  self-examination,  sin- 
cerely aimed  at  and  rigorously  enforced.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
expected  from  youth  ?  Is  it  not  to  demand  the  fruit  when  the 
blossom  is  barely  put  forth,  and  is  hourly  at  the  mercy  of  frosts 
and  winds  ?  To  expect  from  youth  these  virtues  and  habits,  in 
that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  in  mature  years  they  may  be 
carried,  would  indeed  be  preposterous.  Yet  has  youth  many 
helps  and  aptitudes  for  the  discharge  of  these  difficult  duties, 
which  are  withdrawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  life.  For  youth  has  its  own  wealth  and  independence  ; 
it  is  rich  in  health  of  body  and  animal  spirits,  in  its  sensibility  to 
the  impressions  of  the  natural  universe,  in  the  conscious  growth 
of  knowledge,  in  lively  sympathy  and  familiar  communion  with 
the  generous  actions  recorded  in  history,  and  with  the  high  pas- 
sions of  poetr}'' ;  and,  above  all,  youth  is  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  time,  and  the  accompanying  consciousness  of  freedom 
and  power.  The  young  man  feels  that  he  stands  at  a  distance 
from  the  season  when  his  harvest  is  to  be  reaped  ;  that  he  has 
leisure  and  may  look  around,  and  may  defer  both  the  choice  and 
the  execution  of  his  purposes.  If  he  makes  an  attempt  and 
shall  fail,  new  hopes  immediately  rush  in,  and  ncAv  promises. 
Hence,  in  the  happy  confidence  of  his  feelings,  and  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  spirit,  neither  worldly  ambition,  nor  the  love  of  praise, 
nor  dread  of  censure,  nor  the  necessity  of  worldly  maintenance, 
nor  any  of  those  causes  M'hich  tempt  or  compel  the  mind  habitu- 
ally to  look  out  of  itself  for  support ;  neither  these,  nor  the  pas- 
sions of  envy,  fear,  hatred,  despondency,  and  the  rankling  of  dis- 
appointed hopes  (all  which  in  after-life  give  birth  to,  and  regu- 
late, the  efforts  of  men  and  determine  their  opinions),  have  power 
to  preside  over  the  choice  of  the  young,  if  the  disposition  be  not 
naturally  bad,  or  the  circumstances  have  not  been  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  unfavorable. 

In  contemplation,  then,  of  this  disinterested  and  free  condition 
oi  the  youthful  mind,  I  deem  it  in  many  points  peculiarly  capable 
of  searching  into  itself,  and  of  profiting  by  a  few  simple  questions, 
such  as  these  that  follow.  Am  I  chiefly  gratified  by  the  exertion 
of  my  power  from  the  pure  pleasure  of  intellectual  activity,  and 
from  tlic  knowledge  thereby  acquired  ?     In  otheT  words,  to  what 
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degree  do  I  value  my  faculties  and  my  attainments  for  their  own 
sakes  ?  or  are  they  chiefly  prized  by  me  on  account  of  the  dis 
tinction  which  they  confer,  or  the  superiority  which  they  give 
me  over  others  ?  Am  I  aware  that  immediate  influence  and  a 
general  acknowledgment  of  merit  are  no  necessary  adjuncts  of 
a  successful  adherence  to  study  and  meditation  in  those  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  which  are  of  most  value  to  mankind  ; — that 
a  recompense  of  honors  and  emoluments  is  far  less  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  in  fact,  that  there  is  little  natural  connection  between  them  ? 
Have  I  perceived  this  truth  ;  and,  perceiving  it,  does  the  coun- 
tenance of  philosophy  continue  to  appear  as  bright  and  beautiful 
in  my  eyes  ? — Has  no  haze  bedimmed  it  ?  Has  no  cloud  passed 
over  and  hidden  from  me  that  look  which  was  before  so  encour- 
aging ?  Knowing  that  it  is  my  duty,  and  feeling  that  it  is  my 
inclination,  to  mingle  as  a  social  being  with  my  iellow-men  ;  pre- 
pared also  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  that  will  prob- 
ably exist  of  relinquishing,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, the  greatest  portion  of  my  time  to  employments  where  I 
shall  have  little  or  no  choice  how  or  when  I  am  to  act  ;  have  I, 
at  this  moment,  when  I  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  busy  world,  a  clear  intuition  of  that  pre-eminence  in  which 
virtue  and  truth  (involving  in  this  latter  word  the  sanctities  of 
religion)  sit  enthroned  above  all  denominations  and  dignities 
which,  in  various  degrees  of  exaltation,  rule  over  the  desires  of 
men  ?  Do  I  feel  that,  if  their  solemn  mandates  shall  be  forgot- 
ten,  or  disregarded,  or  denied  the  obedience  due  to  them  when 
opposed  to  others,  I  shall  not  only  have  lived  for  no  good  pur- 
pose, but  that  I  shall  have  sacrificed  my  birth-right  as  a  rational 
being  ;  and  that  every  other  acquisition  will  be  a  bane  and  a 
disgrace  to  me  ?  This  is  not  spoken  with  reference  to  such  sac- 
rifices as  present  themselves  to  the  youthful  imagination  in  the 
shape  of  crimes,  acts  by  which  the  conscience  is  violated  ;  such 
a  thought,  I  know,  would  be  recoiled  from  at  once,  not  without 
indignation  ;  but  I  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable  of 
Prodicus,  representing  the  choice  of  Hercules.  Here  is  the  World, 
a  female  figure  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  willing  or 
giddy  followers  :  her  air  and  deportment  are  at  once  careless,  re- 
miss, self-satisfied,  and  haughty  :  and  there  is  Intellectual  Prow- 
ess, with  a  pale  cheek  and  serene  brow,  leading  in  chains  Truih. 
her  beautiful  and  modest  captive.     The  one  makes  her  salutaLoB 
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with  a  discourse  of  ease,  pleasure,  freedom,  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity ;  or,  if  she  invite  to  labor,  it  is  labor  in  the  busy  and 
beaten  tract,  with  assurance  of  the  complacent  regards  of  parents, 
friends,  and  of  those  with  whom  we  associate.  The  promise  also 
may  be  upon  her  lip  of  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  of  the  smile 
of  kings,  and  the  munificent  rewards  of  senates.  The  other  does 
not  venture  to  hold  forth  any  of  these  allurements  ;  she  does  not 
conceal  from  him  whom  she  addresses  the  impediments,  the  dis- 
appointments, the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  her  follower 
will  have  to  encounter,  if  devoted,  when  duty  calls,  to  active  life  ; 
and  if  to  contemplative,  she  lays  nakedly  before  him  a  scheme 
of  solitary  and  unremitting  labor,  a  life  of  entire  neglect  perhaps, 
or  assuredly  a  life  exposed  to  scorn,  insult,  persecution,  and 
hatred  ;  but  cheered  by  encouragement  from  a  grateful  few,  by 
applauding  conscience,  and  by  a  prophetic  anticipation,  perhaps, 
of  fame — a  late,  though  lasting  consequence.  Of  these  two, 
each  in  this  manner  soliciting  you  to  become  her  adherent,  you 
doubt  not  which  to  prefer  ;  but  oh  I  the  thought  of  moment  is 
not  preference,  but  the  degree  of  preference  ;  the  passionate  and 
pure  choice,  the  inward  sense  of  absolute  and  unchangeable  de- 
votion. 

I  spoke  of  a  few  simple  questions.  The  question  involved  in 
this  deliberation  is  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  high  and 
awful  ;  and  I  would  gladly  know  whether  an  answer  can  be  re- 
turned satisfactory  to  the  nind.  We  will  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  can  not  ;  that  there  is  a  startling  and  a  hesitation.  Are 
we  then  to  despond, — to  retire  from  all  contest, — and  to  reconcile 
ourselves  at  once  to  cares  without  a  generous  hope,  and  to  efforts 
in  which  there  is  no  more  moral  life  than  that  which  is  found  in 
the  business  and  labors  of  the  unfavored  and  unaspiring  many  ? 
No.  But  if  the  inquiry  have  not  been  on  just  grounds  satisfac- 
torily answered,  we  may  refer  confidently  our  youth  to  that  na- 
ture of  which  he  deems  himself  an  enthusiastic  follower,  and  one 
who  wishes  to  continue  no  less  faithful  and  enthusiastic.  We 
would  tell  him  that  there  are  paths  which  he  lias  not  trodden  ; 
recesses  wliich  he  has  not  penetrated  ;  that  there  is  a  beauty 
which  he  has  not  seen,  a  pathos  which  he  has  not  felt,  a  sub- 
limity to  which  he  hath  not  been  raised.  If  he  have  trembled 
because  tliere  lias  occasionally  taken  place  in  him  a  lapse  ol  which 
he  is  conscious  ;  if  he  foresee  open  or  secret  attacks,  which  he  hai 
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had  intimations  that  he  will  neither  be  strong  enough  to  resist, 
nor  watchtlil  enough  to  elude,  let  him  not  hastily  ascribe  this 
weakness,  this  deficiency,  and  the  painful  apprehensions  accom- 
panying them,  in  any  degree  to  the  virtues  or  noble  qualities  with 
which  youth  by  nature  is  furnished  ;  but  let  him  first  be  assured, 
before  he  looks  about  for  the  means  of  attaining  the  insight,  the 
discriminating  powers,  and  the  confirmed  wisdom  of  manhood, 
that  his  soul  has  more  to  demand  of  the  appropriate  excellencies 
of  youth,  than  youth  has  yet  supplied  to  it ;  that  the  evil  under 
which  he  labors  is  not  a  superabundance  of  the  instincts  and  the 
animating  spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  falling  short,  or  a  failure. 
But  what  can  he  gain  from  this  admonition  ?  He  can  not  recall 
past  time  ;  he  can  not  begin  his  journey  afresh  ;  he  can  not  un- 
twist the  links  by  which,  in  no  undelightful  harmony,  images  and 
sentiments  are  wedded  in  his  mind.  Granted  that  the  sacred 
light  of  childhood  is  and  must  be  for  him  no  more  than  a  remem- 
brance. He  may,  notwithstanding,  be  remanded  to  nature,  and 
with  trustworthy  hopes,  founded  less  upon  his  sentient  than  upon 
his  intellectual  being ;  to  nature,  as  leading  on  insensibly  to  the 
society  of  reason,  but  to  reason  and  will,  as  leading  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  nature.  A  re-union,  in  this  order  accomplished,  will 
bring  reformation  and  timely  support ;  and  the  two  powers  of 
reason  and  nature,  thus  reciprocally  teacher  and  taught,  may  ad 
vance  together  in  a  track  to  which  there  is  no  limit. 

We  have  been  discoursing  (by  implication  at  least)  of  infancy, 
childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  of  pleasures  lying  upon  the  un- 
folding intellect  plenteously  as  morning  dew-drops, — of  knowledge 
inhaled  insensibly  like  the  fragrance, — of  dispositions  stealing  into 
the  spirit  like  music  from  unknown  quarters, — of  images  uncalled 
for  and  rising  up  like  exhalations, — of  hopes  plucked  like  beauti- 
ful wild  flowers  from  the  ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways 
of  antiquity,  to  make  a  garland  for  a  living  forehead ; — in  a 
word,  we  have  been  treating  of  nature  as  a  teacher  of  truth 
through  joy  and  through  gladness,  and  as  a  creatress  of  the  facul- 
ties by  a  process  of  smoothness  and  delight.  We  have  made  no 
mention  of  fear,  shame,  sorrow,  nor  of  ungovernable  and  vexing 
the  ights  ;  because,  although  these  have  been  and  have  done 
mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked  in  that  stage  of  life  when 
youth  is  passing  into  manhood — overlooked,  or  forgotten.  We 
now  apply  for  the  succor  which  we  need  to  a  faculty  that  works 
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after  a  different  course  ;  that  faculty  is  reason  ;  she  gives  moic- 
spontaneously,  but  she  seeks  for  more ;  she  works  by  thought 
through  feeling  ;  yet  in  thoughts  she  begins  and  ends 

A  familiar  incident  may  elucidate  this  contrast  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  may  render  plain  the  manner  in  which  a  process 
of  intellectual  improvements,  the  reverse  of  that  w^hich  nature 
pursues,  is  by  reason  introduced.  There  never  perhaps  existed  a 
Echool-boy,  who,  having,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  carelessly  blown 
out  his  candle,  and  having  chanced  to  notice,  as  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  in  the  ensuing  darkness,  the  sullen  light  which  had  survived 
the  extinguished  flame,  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  watch 
that  light  as  if  his  mind  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell.  It  fades 
and  revives,  gathers  to  a  point,  seems  as  if  it  would  go  out  in  a 
moment,  again  recovers  its  strength,  nay  becomes  brighter  than 
before  :  it  continues  to  shine  with  an  endurance,  which  in  its 
apparent  weakness  is  a  mystery  ;  it  protracts  its  existence  so 
long,  clinging  to  the  power  which  supports  it,  that  the  observer, 
who  had  lain  down  in  his  bed  so  easy- minded,  becomes  sad  and 
melancholy  ;  his  sympathies  are  touched  ;  it  is  to  him  an  intima- 
tion and  an  image  of  departing  human  life  ;  the  thought  comes 
nearer  to  him ;  it  is  the  life  of  a  venerated  parent,  of  a  beloved 
brother  or  sister,  or  of  an  aged  domestic,  who  are  gone  to  the 
grave,  or  whose  destiny  it  soon  may  be  thus  to  linger,  thus  to 
hang  upon  the  last  point  of  mortal  existence,  thus  finally  to  de 
part  and  be  seen  no  more.  This  is  nature  teaching  seriously  and 
sweetly  through  the  affections,  melting  the  heart,  arid,  through 
that  instinct  of  tenderness,  developing  the  understanding.  In 
this  instance  the  object  of  sohcitude  is  the  bodily  life  of  another. 
Let  us  accompany  this  same  boy  to  that  period  between  youth 
and  manhood,  when  a  solicitude  may  be  awakened  for  the  moral 
life  of  himself  Are  there  any  powers  by  which,  beginning  with 
a  sense  of  inward  decay  that  affects  not  however  the  natural  life, 
he  could  call  to  mind  the  same  image  and  hang  over  it  with  an 
equal  interest  as  a  visible  type  of  his  own  perishing  spirit  ?  Oh  ! 
surely,  if  the  being  of  the  individual  be  under  his  own  care,  if  it 
be  his  first  care,  if  duty  begin  from  the  point  of  accountableness 
to  our  conscience;  and,  through  that,  to  God  and  human  nature  ; 
if  without  Buch  piimary  sense  of  duty,  all  secondary  care  of 
teacher,  of  friend,  or  parent,  must  be  baseless  and  fruitless  ;  li', 
lastly,  the  motions  of  the  soul  transcend  in  worth  those  of  thi 
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animal  functions,  nay,  give  to  them  their  sole  value  ;  then  iiuly 
are  there  such  powers  ;  and  the  image  of  the  dying  taper  may  bo 
recalled  and  contemplated,  though  with  no  sadness  in  the  nerves, 
no  disposition  to  tears,  no  unconquerable  sighs,  yet  with  a  melan- 
choly in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inward  into  ourselves  from  thought  to 
thought,  a  steady  remonstrance,  and  a  high  resolve.  Let  then 
the  youth  go  back,  as  occasion  will  permit,  to  nature  and  to  soli- 
tude, thus  admonished  by  reason,  and  relying  upon  this  newly 
acquired  support.  A  world  of  fresh  sensations  will  gradually 
open  upon  him  as  his  mind  puts  off  its  infirmities,  and  as  instead 
of  being  propelled  restlessly  towards  others  in  admiration,  or  too 
hasty  love,  he  makes  it  his  prime  business  to  understand  himself 
New  sensations,  I  affirm,  will  be  opened  out,  pure,  and  sanctioned 
by  that  reason  which  is  their  original  author  ;  and  precious  feel- 
ings of  disinterested,  that  is  self-disregarding,  joy  and  love  may 
be  regenerated  and  restored  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be  said 
to  measure  back  the  track  of  life  he  has  trodden. 

In  such  disposition  of  mind  let  the  youth  return  to  the  visible 
universe,  and  to  conversation  with  ancient  books,  and  to  those, 
if  such  there  be,  which  in  the  present  day  breathe  the  ancient 
spirit ;  and  let  him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which  unfolds  itself, 
not  to  his  eye  as  it  sees  carelessly  the  things  which  can  not  possi- 
bly go  unseen,  and  are  remembered  or  not  as  accident  shall  de- 
cide, but  to  the  thinking  mind,  w^hich  searches,  discovers,  and 
treasures  up,  infusing  by  meditation  into  the  objects  with  which 
it  converses  an  intellectual  hfe,  whereby  they  remain  planted  in 
the  memory,  now  and  forever.  Hitherto  the  youth,  I  suppose, 
has  been  content  for  the  most  part  to  look  at  his  own  mind,  after 
the  manner  in  which  he  ranges  along  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
wdtli  naked  unaided  sight :  let  him  now  apply  the  telescope  of 
art,  to  call  the  invisible  stars  out  of  their  hiding-places ;  and  let 
him  endeavor  to  look  through  the  system  of  his  being,  with  the 
organ  of  reason,  summoned  to  penetrate,  as  far  as  it  has  power, 
in  discovery  of  the  impelling  forces  and  the  governing  laws. 

These  expectations  are  not  immoderate  ;  they  demand  nothing 
more  than  the  perception  of  a  few  plain  truths ;  namely,  that 
knowledge,  efficacious  for  the  production  of  virtue,  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  effort,  the  sole  dispenser  of  complacency  and  repose 
A  perception  also  is  implied  of  the  inherent  superiority  oi  con- 
templation tc  action.     The  Friend  does  not  in  this  contradict  his 
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o^vn  words,  Vvhere  he  has  said  heretofore,  that  *  doubtless  to  acj 
:s  nobler  than  to  think.'*  In  those  words,  it  was  his  purpose  to 
censure  that  barren  contemplation,  which  rests  satisfied  with 
itself  in  cases  where  the  thoughts  are  of  such  quality  that  they 
may,  and  ought  to,  be  embodied  in  action.  But  he  speaks  now 
of  the  general  superiority  of  thought  to  action  ;  as  proceeding 
and  governing  all  action  that  moves  to  salutary  purposes  ;  and, 
.secondly,  as  leading  to  elevation,  the  absolute  possession  of  ths 
individual  mind,  and  to  a  consistency  or  harmony  of  the  being 
within  itself,  which  no  outward  agency  can  reach  to  disturb  or 
to  impair  ;  and  lastly,  as  producing  \vorks  of  pure  science  ;  or  of 
the  combined  faculties  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason ;  works 
which,  both  from  their  independence  in  their  origin  upon  acci- 
dent, their  nature,  their  duration,  and  the  wide  spread  of  their 
influence,  arc  entitled  rightly  to  take  place  of  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficent  deeds  of  heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  or  warriors. 

Yet,  beginning  from  the  perception  of  this  established  superior- 
ity, we  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth,  whom  we  wish  to  guide 
and  encourage,  is  to  be  insensible  to  those  influences  of  wealth, 
or  rank,  or  station,  by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  swayed. 
Our  eyes  have  not  been  fixed  upon  virtue  which  lies  apart  from 
human  nature,  or  transcends  it.  In  fact  there  is  no  such  virtue. 
We  neither  suppose  nor  wish  him  to  undervalue  or  slight  these 
distinctions  as  modes  of  power,  things  that  may  enable  him  to  be 
more  useful  to  his  contemporaries  ;  nor  as  gratifications  that  may 
confer  dignity  upon  his  living  person,  and,  through  him,  upon 
those  who  love  him  ;  nor  as  they  may  connect  his  name,  through 
a  family  to  be  founded  by  his  success,  in  a  closer  chain  of  grati- 
tude with  some  portion  of  posterity,  who  shall  speak  of  liim  as 
among  their  ancestry,  with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the  mere 
general  bond  of  patriotism  or  humanity  would  supply.  We  sup- 
pose no  indifTerence  to,  much  less  a  contempt  of,  these  rewards ; 
but  let  them  have  their  due  place ;  let  it  be  ascertained,  when 
the  soul  is  searched  into,  that  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  motive 
to  exertion,  never  the  principal  or  originating  force.  If  this  be 
too  much  to  expect  from  a  youth  who,  I  take  for  granted,  pos- 
sesses no  ordinary  endowments,  and  whom  circumstances  with 
respect  to  the  more  dangerous  passions  have  favored,  then,  indeed, 
must  the  noble  spirit  of  the  country  be  wasted  away  ;  then  would 

*  Ante,  p.  112.— Ed. 
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our  institutions  be  deplorable,  and  the  education  prevalent  among 
as  utterly  vile  and  debasing. 

But  my  correspondent,  who  drew  forth  these  thouffhts,  has  said 
rightly,  that  the  character  of  the  age  may  not  without  injustice 
be  thus  branded.     He  will  not  deny  that,  without  speaking  of 
other  countries,  there  is  in   these  islands,  in  the  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  in  the  general  activi- 
ties of  the  countr)%  and  in  the  particular  excellence  of  individual 
minds,  in  high  stations  civil  or  militar}',  enough  to  excite  admira- 
tion and  love  in  the  sober-minded,  and  more  than  enough  to  in- 
toxicate the  youthful  and  inexperienced.     I  will  compare,  then, 
an   aspiring  youth,  leaving  the   schools  in  which  he   has  been 
disciplined,  and  preparing  to  bear  a  part  in  the  concerns  of  the 
world,  I  will  compare  him  in  this  season  of  eager  admiration,  to 
a  newly-invested  knight  appearing  with  liis  blank  unsignalized 
shield,  upon  some  day  of  solemn  tournament,  at  the  court  of  the 
Faer}--queen,  as  that  sovereignty  was  conceived  to  exist  by  the 
moral  and  imaginative  genius  of  our  divine  Spenser.     He  does 
not  himself  immediately  enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant ;  but  he 
looks  round  him  with  a  beating  heart,  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous 
pageantr}^  the  banners,  the  impresses,  the  ladies  of  overcoming 
beauty,  the  persons  of  the  kiughts,  now  first  seen  by  him,  the 
fame  of  whose  actions  is  carried  by  the  traveller,  like  merchan- 
dise, through  the   world,    and  resounded  upon  the  harp  of  the 
minstrel.      But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  comparison.     If 
a  youth  were  to  begin  his  career  in  such   an  assemblage,  with 
«uch  examples  to  guide  and  to  animate,  it  wiU  be  pleaded,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  apprehension  ;  he  could  not  falter,  he  could 
not  be  misled.     But  ours  is,  notwithstanding  its  manifold  excel- 
lences, a  degenerate  age  ;  and  recreant  knights  are  among  us  far 
outnumbering  the  true.     A  false  Gloriana  in  these  days  imposes 
worthless  services,  which  they  who  perform  them,  in  their  blind- 
ness, know  not  to  be  such ;  and  which  are  recompensed  by  re- 
wards as  worthless,  yet  eagerly  grasped  at,  as  if  they  were  the 
inunortal  guerdon  of  virtue. 

I  have  in  this  declaration  insensibly  overstepped  the  limits 
which  I  had  determined  not  to  pass  :  let  me  be  forgiven  ;  for  it 
is  hope  which  hath  carried  me  forward.  In  such  a  mixed  as- 
semblage as  our  age  presents,  with  its  genuine  merit  and  its 
large  ovirbalance  of  alloy,  I  may  boldly  ask  into  what  errortv 
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either  with  respec*  to  person  or  thing,  could  a  young  man  fall, 
who  liad  sincerely  entered  upon  the  course  of  moral  discipline 
which  has  been  recommended,  and  to  which  the  condition  of 
youth,  it  has  been  proved,  is  favorable  ?  His  opinions  could  no- 
where deceive  him  beyond  the  point  up  to  which,  after  a  season, 
he  would  find  that  it  was  salutary  for  him  to  have  been  deceived. 
Foj  as  that  man  can  not  set  a  right  value  upon  health  who  has 
never  known  sickness,  nor  feel  the  blessing  of  ease  who  has  been 
through  his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  be  no  confirmed 
and  passionate  love  of  truth  for  him  who  has  not  experienced  the 
hoUowness  of  error.  Range  against  each  other  as  advocates,  op- 
pose as  combatants,  two  several  intellects,  each  strenuously  as- 
serting doctrines  which  he  sincerely  believes;  but  the  one  con- 
tending for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that  garment  which  the 
other  has  outgrown  and  cast  away.  Mark  the  superiority,  the 
ease,  the  dignity,  on  the  side  of  the  more  advanced  mind,  how 
he  overlooks  his  subject,  commands  it  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence, and  hath  the  same  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tenets  which 
his  adversary,  with  impetuous  zeal,  but  in  confusion  also,  and 
thrown  off  his  guard  at  every  turn  of  the  argument,  is  laboring 
to  maintain.  If  it  be  a  question  of  the  fine  arts  (poetry  for  in 
stance)  the  riper  mind  not  only  sees  that  his  opponent  is  de- 
ceived ;  but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  sees  how  he  is  de- 
ceived. The  imagination  stands  before  him  with  all  its  imper- 
fections laid  open  ;  as  duped  by  shows,  enslaved  by  words,  cor- 
rupted by  mistaken  delicacy  and  false  refinement,  as  not  having 
even  attended  wuth  care  to  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  there- 
fore deficient  grossly  in  the  rudiments  of  its  own  power.  He  has 
noted  how,  as  a  supposed  necessary  condition,  the  understanding 
feleeps  in  order  that  the  fancy  may  dream.  Studied  in  the  history 
of  society,  and  versed  in  the  secret  laws  of  thought,  he  can  pass 
regularly  through  all  the  gradations,  can  pierce  infallibly  all  the 
windings,  which  false  taste  through  ages  has  pursued,  from  the 
very  time  when  first,  through  inexperience,  heedlessness,  or  af- 
fectation, the  imagination  took  its  departure  from  the  side  of 
truth,  its  original  parent.  Can  a  disputant  thus  accoutred  be 
withstood  ? — one  to  whom,  further,  every  movement  in  the 
thouglits  of  his  antagonist  is  revealed  by  the  light  of  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  who,  therefore,  sympathizes  with  weakness  gently,  and 
wins  his  way  by  forbearance  ;  and  hath,  when  needful,  an  irre 
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sistible  power  of  onset,  arising  from  gratitude  to  the  truth  which 
he  vindicates,  not  merely  as  a  positive  good  for  mankind,  but  as 
his  own  especial  rescue  and  redemjjtion. 

I  might  here  conclude  :  but  my  correspondent  towards  the  close 
of  his  letter,  has  written  so  feelingly  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived,  :n  his  estimation,  from  a  living  instructor,  that  1  must 
not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  of  direct  notice. 
The  Friend  cited,  some  time  ago,*  a  passage  from  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  eloquently  describing  the  manner  in  which  good 
and  evil  grow  up  together  in  the  field  of  the  world  almost  in- 
separably ;  and  insisting,  consequently,  upon  the  knowledge  and 
survey  of  vice  as  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue, 
and  the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth. 

If  this  be  so,  and  I  have  been  reasoning  to  the  same  efiect  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  fact,  and  the  thoughts  which  it 
may  suggest,  will,  if  rightly  apphed,  tend  to  moderate  an  anxiety 
for  the  guidance  of  a  more  experienced  or  superior  mind.  The 
advantage,  where  it  is  possessed,  is  far  from  being  an  absolute 
good  :  nay,  such  a  preceptor,  ever  at  hand,  might  prove  an  op 
pression  not  to  be  thrown  off,  and  a  fatal  hindrance.  Grant  that 
in  the  general  tenor  of  his  intercourse  with  his  pupil  he  is  for- 
bearing and  circumspect,  inasmuch  as  he  is  rich  in  that  knowl- 
edge (above  all  other  necessary  for  a  teacher)  which  can  not  ex- 
ist without  a  liveUness  of  memory,  preserving  for  him  an  un- 
broken image  of  the  winding,  excursive,  and  often  retrograde 
course,  along  which  his  own  intellect  has  passed.  Grant  that, 
furnished  with  these  distinct  remembrances,  he  wishes  that  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  should  be  free  to  luxuriate  in  the  enjoyments, 
loves,  and  admirations  appropriated  to  its  age  ;  that  he  is  not  in 
haste  to  kill  what  he  knows  will  in  due  time  die  of  itself;  or  be 
transmuted,  and  put  on  a  nobler  form  and  higher  faculties  other- 
wise unattainable.  In  a  word,  that  the  teacher  is  governed  ha- 
bitually l^r  the  wisdom  of  patience  waiting  with  pleasure.  Yet 
perceiving  how  much  the  outward  help  of  art  can  facilitate  the 
progress  of  nature,  he  may  be  betrayed  into  many  unnecessary  or 
pernicious  mistakes  where  he  deems  his  interference  warranted 
by  substantial  experience.  And  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  re 
marks  may  drop  insensibly  from  him  which  shall  wither  in  the 
raind  of  his  pupil  a  generous  sympathy,  destroy  a  sentiment  of 
*  Ante,  p.  11.— Ed. 
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approbation  or  dislike,  not  merely  innocent  but  salutary;  and  foi 
the  inexperienced  disciple  how  many  pleasures  may  be  thus  cut 
off,  what  joy,  what  admiration,  and  what  love  I  While  in  their 
stead  are  introduced  into  the  ingenuous  mind  misgivings,  a  mis- 
trust of  its  own  evidence,  dispositions  to  affect  to  feel  where  there 
can  be  no  real  feehng,  indecisive  judgments,  a  supeisitructuie  of 
opinions  that  has  no  base  to  support  it,  and  words  uttered  by  rote 
with  the  impertinence  of  a  parrot  or  a  mockmg-bird,  yet  which 
may  not  be  listened  to  with  the  same  indifference,  as  they  can 
not  be  heard  without  some  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation. 

These  results,  I  contend,  whatever  may  be  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  an  enlightened  teacher,  are  in  their  degree  in- 
evitable. And  by  this  process,  humility  and  docile  dispositions 
may  exist  towards  the  master,  endued  as  he  is  with  the  power 
which  personal  preference  confers ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
will  be  liable  to  overstep  their  due  bounds,  and  to  degenerate 
into  passiveness  and  prostration  of  mind.  This  towards  him  ; 
while,  with  respect  to  other  living  men,  nay  even  to  the  mighty 
spirits  of  past  times,  there  may  be  associated  with  such  weak- 
ness a  want  of  modesty  and  humility.  Insensibly  may  steal  in 
presumption  and  a  habit  of  sitting  in  judgment  in  cases  where 
no  sentiment  ought  to  have  existed  by  diffidence  or  veneration. 
Such  virtues  are  the  sacred  attributes  of  youth  ;  its  appropriate 
calling  is  not  to  distinguish  in  the  fear  of  being  deceived  or  de- 
graded, not  to  analyze  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  but  to  accu- 
mulate in  genial  confidence ;  its  instinct,  its  safety,  its  benefit, 
its  glory,  is  to  love,  to  admire,  to  feel,  and  to  labor.  Nature  has 
irrevocably  decreed,  that  our  prime  dependence  in  all  stages  of 
life  after  infancy  and  childhood  have  been  passed  through  (nor  do 
I  know  that  this  latter  ought  to  be  excepted)  must  be  upon  our 
own  minds  ;  and  that  the  way  to  knowledge  shall  be  long,  diffi- 
cult, winding,  and  oftentimes  returning  upon  itself 

What  has  been  said  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  that  only  of  a  part 
of  the  interesting  country  into  which  we  have  been  led ;  but 
my  correspondent  will  be  able  to  enter  the  paths  that  have  been 
pointed  out.  Should  he  do  this  and  advance  steadily  for  a  while, 
he  needs  not  fear  any  deviations  from  the  truth  which  will  be 
finally  injurious  to  him.  He  will  not  long  have  his  admiration 
fixed  upon  unworthy  objects  ;  he  will  neither  be  clogged  nor 
drawn  aside  l)y  the  love  of  friends  or  kindred,  betraying  his  un- 
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dcrstandiug  through  Ins  afTections  ;  he  will  neither  be  bowed 
down  by  conventional  arrangements  of  manners  producing  too 
often  a  lifeless  decency  ;  nor  will  the  rock  of  his  spirit  wear 
away  in  the  endless  beating  of  the  waves  of  the  world  ;  neither 
Avill  that  portion  of  his  own  time,  which  he  must  surrender  to 
labors  by  which  his  livelihood  is  to  be  earned  or  his  social  duties 
performed,  be  unprofitable  to  himself  indirectly,  while  it  is 
directly  useful  to  others  ;  for  that  time  has  been  primarily  sur- 
rendered through  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  moral  law  established 
by  himself,  and  therefore  he  moves  then  also  along  the  orbit  of 
pel  feet  liberty. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  advice  requested  does  not  re- 
late to  the  government  of  the  more  dangerous  passions,  or  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong  as  acknowledged  by 
the  universal  conscience  of  mankind.  I  may  therefore  assure 
my  youthful  correspondent,  if  he  Avill  endeavor  to  look  into  him- 
self in  the  manner  which  I  have  exhorted  him  to  do,  that  in  him 
the  wish  will  be  realized,  to  him  in  due  time  the  prayer  granted, 
which  was  uttered  by  that  living  teacher  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  gratitude  as  of  a  benefactor,  when  in  his  character  of  philo- 
sophical poet,  having  thought  of  morality  as  implying  in  its  es- 
sence voluntary'  obedience,  and  producing  the  effect  of  order,  he 
transfers  in  the  transport  of  imagination,  the  law  of  moral  to 
physical  natures,  and  having  contemplated,  through  the  medium 
of  that  order,  all  modes  of  existence  as  subservient  to  one  spirit, 
concludes  his  address  to  the  power  of  duty  in  the  following 
words : 

To  liumbler  functions,  awful  power  ! 

I  call  thee  :  I  myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour  ; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give, 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live  !* 

This  reply  to  Mathetes  was  written  by  Mr.  "Wordsworth. — Ed. 
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We  can  not  but  look  up  with  reverence  to  the  advanced  natures  of  the 
naturalists  and  moralists  in  highest  repute  amongst  us,  and  wish  they  had 
been  heightened  by  a  more  noble  principle,  which  had  crowned  all  their  va- 
rious sciences  with  the  principal  science,  and  in  their  brave  strayings  after 
truth  helpt  them  to  better  fortune  than  only  to  meet  with  her  handmaids, 
and  kept  them  from  the  fate  of  Ulysses,  who  wandering  through  the  shades 
met  all  the  ghosts,  yet  could  not  see  the  queen. — /.  H.  (Johx  Hall?)  /a'a 
Motion  to  the  Parliament  of  England  concerning  the  Advancement  of 
Learning. 

The  preceding  section,  ending  with  the  second  Landing  Place, 
had  for  its  express  object  the  principles  of  our  duty  as  citizens,  or 
morality  as  applied  to  politics.  According  to  his  scheme  there  re- 
mained for  The  Friend  first,  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  morality 
generally,  and  then  of  those  of  religion.  But  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  edition,*  the  question  has  repeatedly  arisen  in  my 
mind,  whether  morality  can  be  said  to  have  any  principle  distin- 
guishable from  religion,  or  religion  any  substance  divisible  from 
morality.  Or  should  1  attempt  to  distinguish  them  by  their  ob- 
jects, so  that  morality  were  the  religion  which  we  owe  to  things 
and  persons  of  this  life,  and  religion  our  morality  toward  God 
and  the  permanent  concerns  of  our  own  souls,  and  those  of  our 
brethren ; — yet  it  would  be  evident,  that  the  latter  must  involve 
the  former,  while  any  pretence  to  the  former  without  the  latter 
would  be  as  bold  a  mockery  as,  if  having  withholden  an  estate 
from  the  rightful  owner,  we  should  seek  to  appease  our  conscience 
by  the  plea,  that  we  had  not  failed  to  bestow  alms  on  him  in  his 
beggary.  It  was  never  my  purpose,  and  it  does  not  appear  the 
«var.t  of  the  age,  to  bring  together  the  rules  and  inducements  of 

*  The  second. — Ed. 
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worldly  prudence.  5ut  to  substitute  these  for  the  laws  of  reason 
and  conscience,  or  even  to  confound  them  under  one  name,  is  a 
prejudice,  say  rather  a  profanation,  ■which  I  became  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  flatter  by  even  an  appearance  of  assent,  though 
it  were  only  in  a  point  of  form  and  technical  arrangement. 

At  a  time,  when  my  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  I  met  with 
a  volume  of  old  tracts,  published  during  the  interval  from  the 
captivity  of  Cliarles  I.  to  the  restoration  of  his  son.  Since  my 
earliest  manhood  it  had  been  among  my  fondest  regrets,  that  a 
more  direct  and  frequent  reference  had  not  been  made  by  our  his- 
torians to  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  flying  sheets  of  that  momen- 
tous period,  during  which  all  the  possible  forms  of  truth  and  error 
(the  latter  being  themselves  for  the  greater  part  caricatures  of 
truth)  bubbled  up  on  the  surface  of  the  public  mind,  as  in  the 
ferment  of  a  chaos.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  notion  or 
a  fancy,  in  politics,  ethics,  theology,  or  even  in  physics  and  physi- 
ology, not  anticipated  by  the  men  of  that  age  ; — in  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  sharply  contrasted  with  the  products  of  the  French 
revolution,  which  was  scarcely  more  characterized  by  its  sangui- 
nary and  sensual  abominations  than  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an 
eminent  living  poet)  by 

A  dreary  "want  at  once  of  books  and  men.* 

The  parliament's  army  was  not  wholly  composed  of  mere  fanat- 
ics. There  was  no  mean  proportion  of  enthusiasts ;  and  that  en- 
thusiasm must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  grandeur,  which  could 
draw  from  a  common  soldier,  in  an  address  to  his  comrades,  such 
a  dissuasive  from  acting  in  the  cruel  spirit  of  fear,  and  such  senti- 
ments, as  are  contained  in  the  following  passage,  which  I  would 
rescue  from  oblivion,!  both  for  the  honor  of  our  forefathers,  and 
in  proof  of  the  difference  between  the  republicans  of  that  period, 
and  the  democrats,  or  rather  demagogues,  of  the  present.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

'*  I  judge  it  ten  times  more  honorable  for  a  single  person,  in 

*  Wordsworth. 

\  The  more  so  because  every  year  consumes  its  quota.  The  late  Sir  Wil- 
fred Lawson's  predecessor,  from  some  pique  or  other,  left  a  large  and  unique 
collection  of  the  pamphlets  published  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  to  the  Restoration  to  his  butler,  and  it  supplied  the  chandlers'  and  drug- 
gists' shops  of  Penrith  and  Kendal  for  many  yeai's. 
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witnessing  a  truth  to  oppose  the  world  in  its  power,  wisdom,  and 
authority,  this  standing  in  its  full  strength,  and  he  singly  and 
nakedly,  than  fighting  many  battles  by  force  of  arms,  and  gain- 
ing them  all.  I  have  no  life  but  truth  ;  and  if  truth  be  advanced 
by  my  suffering,  then  my  life  also.  If  truth  live,  I  live ;  if 
justice  live,  I  live ;  and  these  can  not  die,  but  by  any  main's 
Buffering  for  them  are  enlarged,  enthroned.  Death  can  not  hurt 
me.  I  sport  with  him,  am  above  his  reach.  I  live  an  ircmoitdl 
life.  "Wliat  we  have  within,  that  only  can  we  see  without.  I 
can  not  see  death  ;  and  he  that  hath  not  this  freedom  is  a  slave. 
He  is  in  the  arms  of  that,  the  phantom  of  which  he  beholdeth 
and  seemeth  to  himself  to  flee  from.  Thus,  you  see  that  the 
king  hath  a  will  to  redeem  his  present  loss.  You  see  it  by  means 
of  the  lust  after  power  in  your  own  hearts.  For  my  part  I  con- 
demn his  unlawful  seeking  after  it.  I  condemn  his  falsehood  and 
indirectness  therein.  But  if  he  should  not  endeavor  the  restoring 
of  the  kingliness  to  the  realm^  and  the  dignity  of  its  kings,  he 
were  false  to  his  trust,  false  to  the  majesty  of  God  that  he  is  in- 
trusted with.  The  desire  of  recovering  his  loss  is  justifiable. 
Yea,  I  should  condemn  him  as  unbelieving  and  pusillanimous,  if 
he  should  not  hope  for  it.  But  here  is  his  misery  and  yours  too  at 
present,  that  ye  are  unbelieving  and  pusillanimous,  and  are,  both 
alike,  pursuing  things  of  hope  in  the  spirit  of  fear.  Thus  you 
condemn  the  parliament  for  acknowledging  the  king's  power  so 
far  as  to  seek  to  him  by  a  treaty  ;  while  by  taking  such  pains 
against  him  you  manifest  your  own  belief  that  he  hath  a  great 
power  ; — which  is  a  wonder,  that  a  prince  despoiled  of  all  his 
authority,  naked,  a  prisoner,  destitute  of  all  friends  and  helps, 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  others,  tied  and  bound  too  with  all  obli- 
gations that  a  parliament  can  imagine  to  hold  him,  should  yet  be 
such  a  terror  to  you,  and  fright  you  into  such  a  large  remon- 
strance, and  such  perilous  proceedings  to  save  yourselves  from 
him.  Either  there  is  some  strange  power  in  him,  or  you  are  full 
of  fear  that  are  so  affected  with  a  shadow. 

"  But  as  you  give  testimony  to  his  power,  so  you  take  a  course 
to  advance  it ;  lor  there  is  nothing  that  hath  any  spark  of  God  in 
it,  but  the  more  it  is  suppressed,  the  more  it  rises.  If  you  did 
indeed  believe,  that  the  original  of  power  were  in  the  people,  you 
would  believe  likewise  that  the  concessions  extorted  from  the  king 
would  rest  with  you.     And,  doubtless,  such  of  them  as  in  right- 
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ocusncss  ought  to  have  been  given  would  do  so,  but  that  your 
violent  courses  disturb  the  natural  order  of  things,  in  wliich  they 
still  tend  to  their  centre.  These  courses,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  the  Avay  to  secure  \vhat  we  have  got,  are  the  way  to  lose 
thern,  and  (for  a  time  at  least)  to  set  up  princes  in  a  higher  form 
than  ever.  For  all  things  by  force  compelled  from  their  nature 
will  fiy  back  with  the  greater  earnestness  on  the  removal  of  that 
force  ;  and  this,  in  the  present  case,  must  soon  weary  itself  out, 
and  hath  no  less  an  enemy  in  its  own  satiety  than  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  people. 

"  Again,  you  speak  of  the  king's  reputation,  and  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  more  you  crush  him,  the  sweeter  the  fragrance 
that  comes  from  him.  While  he  suffers,  the  spirit  of  God  and 
frlory  rests  upon  him.  There  is  a  glory  and  a  freshness  spark- 
ling in  him  by  siffiering,  an  excellency  that  was  hidden,  and 
which  you  have  drawn  out.  And  naturally  men  are  ready  to 
pity  sufferers.  AATien  nothing  will  gain  me,  affliction  will.  I 
confess  his  sufferings  make  me  a  royalist,  who  never  cared  for 
him.  He  that  doth  and  can  suffer  shall  have  my  heart ;  you 
had  it  while  you  suffered.  But  now  your  severe  punishment  of 
him  for  his  abuses  in  government,  and  your  own  usurpations, 
will  not  only  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  oppressed  suf- 
fering king,  but  provoke  them  to  rage  against  you,  as  having 
robbed  them  of  the  interest  which  they  had  in  his  royalty.  For 
the  king  is  in  the  people,  and  the  people  in  the  king.  The  king's 
being  is  not  solitary,  but  as  he  is  in  union  with  his  people,  who 
are  his  strength  in  which  he  lives ;  and  the  people's  being  is  not 
naked,  but  an  interest  in  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  king 
who  is  their  honor  wliich  lives  in  them.  And  though  you  will 
disjoin  yourselves  from  kings,  God  will  not,  neither  will  I.  God 
k  king  of  kings,  kings'  and  princes'  God,  as  well  as  people's, 
theirs  as  well  as  ours,  and  theirs  eminently  (as  the  speech  en- 
forces, God  of  Israel,  that  is,  Israel's  God  above  all  other  nations, 
and  so  king  of  kings),  by  a  near  and  special  kindred  and  commu- 
nion. KingUness  agrees  with  all  Christians,  who  are  indeed 
Christians.  For  they  are  themselves  of  a  royal  nature,  made 
kings  with  Christ,  and  can  not  but  be  friends  to  it,  being  of  kin 
to  it ;  and  if  there  were  not  kings  to  honor,  they  would  want  one 
of  the  appointed  objects  whereon  to  bestow  that  fulness  of  honoi 
which  is  in  their  breai*s.     A  virtue  would  He  unemployed  within 
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them,  and  in  prison,  pining  and  restless  from  the  want  of  its  out- 
ward correlative.  It  is  a  bastard  religion,  that  is  inconsisteni 
with  the  majesty  and  the  greatness  of  the  most  splendid  monarch. 
Such  spirits  are  strangers  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Either 
they  know  not  the  glory  in  which  God  lives ;  or  they  are  of  nar- 
row minds  that  are  corrupt  themselves,  and  not  able  to  bear 
greatness,  and  so  think  that  God  will  not,  or  can  not,  qualify 
men  for  such  high  places  with  correspondent  and  proportionable 
power  and  goodness.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  removed  the  ma- 
lignant bodies  which  eclipsed  the  royal  sun,  and  mixed  their  bad 
influences  with  his,  and  would  you  extinguish  the  sun  itself  to 
secure  yourselves  ?  0  I  this  is  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  fear,  and 
not  of  love  and  a  sound  mind.  To  assume  the  office  and  the 
name  of  champions  for  the  common  interest,  and  of  Christ's  sol- 
diers, and  yet  to  act  for  self-safety  is  so  poor  and  mean  a  thing 
that  it  must  needs  produce  most  vile  and  absurd  actions,  the  scorn 
of  the  old  pagans,  but  for  Christians  who  in  all  things  are  to  love 
their  neighbor  as  themselves,  and  God  above  both,  it  is  of  all  af- 
fections the  unworthiest.  Let  me  be  a  fool  and  boast,  if  so  I  may 
show  you,  while  it  is  yet  time,  a  little  of  that  rest  and  security 
which  I  and  those  of  the  same  spirit  enjoy,  and  which  you  have 
turned  your  backs  upon ;  self,  like  a  banished  thing,  wandering 
in  strange  ways.  First,  then,  I  fear  no  party,  or  interest,  for  I 
love  all,  I  am  reconciled  to  all,  and  therein  I  find  all  reconciled 
to  me.  I  have  enmity  to  none  but  the  son  of  perdition.  It  is 
enmity  begets  insecurity  :  and  while  men  live  in  the  flesh,  and 
in  enmity  to  any  party,  or  interest,  in  a  private,  divided,  and 
self  good,  there  will  be,  there  can  not  but  be,  perpetual  wars  ; 
except  that  one  particular  should  quite  ruin  all  other  parts  and 
live  alone,  which  the  universal  must  not,  will  not,  suffer.  For 
to  admit  a  part  to  devour  and  absorb  the  others,  were  to  destroy 
the  whole,  which  is  God's  presence  therein  ;  and  such  a  mind  in 
any  part  doth  not  only  fight  with  another  part,  but  against  the 
whole.  Every  faction  of  men,  therefore,  striving  to  make  them- 
selves absolute,  and  to  owe  their  safety  to  their  strength,  and  not 
to  their  sympathy,  do  directly  war  against  God  who  is  love,  peace, 
ajid  a  general  good,  gives  being  to  all  and  cherishes  all,  and, 
therefore,  can  have  neither  peace  nor  security.  But  we  being 
enlarged  into  the  largeness  of  God,  and  comprehending  all  things 
in  our  bosoms  by  the  divine  spirit,  are  at  rest  with  all,  and  de- 
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light  ill  all ;  for  we  know  nothing  but  what  is,  in  its  essence,  in 
our  own  hearti.  Kings,  nobles,  are  much  beloved  of  us,  because 
they  are  in  us,  of  us,  one  with  us,  we  as  Christians  being  kings 
and  lords  by  the  anointing  of  God." 

Bat  such  sentiments,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  flights  of  specula- 
live  minds.  Be  it  so  ;  yet  to  soar  is  nobler  than  to  creep.  We 
yttacli,  likewise,  some  value  to  a  thing  for  its  mere  infrequency 
Ind  spoculative  minds,  alas  !  have  been  rare,  though  not  equally 
>are,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  civilized  men.  With  us  the 
rcry  word  seems  to  have  abdicated  its  legitimate  sense.  Instead 
of  designating  a  mind  so  constituted  and  disciplined  as  to  find  in 
its  own  wants  and  instincts  an  interest  in  truths  for  their  truth's 
sake,  it  is  now  used  to  signify  a  practical  schemer,  one  who  ven- 
tures beyond  the  bounds  of  experience  in  the  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  new  ways  and  means  for  the  attainment  of  wealth  or 
power.  To  possess  the  end  in  the  means,  as  it  is  essential  to 
morality  in  the  moral  world,  and  the  contra-distinction  of  good- 
ness from  mere  prudence,  so  is  it,  in  the  intellectual  world,  the 
moral  conr^tituent  of  genius,  and  that  by  which  true  genius  is 
contra-distinguished  from  mere  talent  ^ 

The  man  of  talent,  who  is,  if  not  exlusively,  yet  chiefly  and 
characteristically  a  man  of  talent,  seeks  and  values  the  means 
wholly  in  relatio;i  to  some  object  not  therein  contained.  His 
means  may  be  peculiar  ;  but  his  ends  are  conventional,  and  com- 
mon to  the  ma3s  of  mankind.  Alas  I  in  both  cases  alike,  in  that 
of  genius,  as  well  as  in  that  of  talent,  it  too  often  happens,  that 
this  diversity  in  the  quality  of  their  several  intellects,  extends  to 
the  feelings  and  impulses  properly  and  directly  moral,  to  their 
dispositions,  habits,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  It  characterizes  not 
the  intellect  alone,  but  the  whole  man.  The  one  substitutes  pru- 
dence for  virtue,  legality  in  act  and  demeanor  for  warmth  and 
purity  of  heart,  and  too  frequently  becomes  jealous,  envious,  a 
coveter  of  other  men's  good  gifts,  and  a  detractor  from  their 
merits,  openly  or  secretly,  as  his  fears  or  his  passions  chance  to 
preponderate.! 

*  See  the  note  to  this  essay,  p.  384. — Ed. 

f  According  to  the  principles  of  Spurzheim's  cranioscopy  (a  scheme,  the 
indicative  or  gnomonic  parts  of  which  have  a  stronger  support  in  facts  than 
the  theory  in  reason  or  common  sense)  we  should  find  in  the  skull  of  such  an 
individual  thr  ^rgans  of  circumspection  and  appropriation  disproporti'>D 
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The  other,  on  the  contrary,  might  remhid  us  of  the  zealots  foi 
legitimate  succession  after  the  decease  of  our  sixth  Edward,  who 
not  content  with  having  placed  the  rightful  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  would  wreak  their  vengeance  on  "  the  meek  usurper," 
^vho  had  been  seated  on  it  by  a  will  against  which  she  had  her- 
self been  the  first  to  remonstrate.  For  with  that  unhealthful 
preponderance  of  impulse  over  motive,  which,  though  no  part  of 
genius,  is  too  often  its  accompaniment,  he  lives  in  continued  hos- 
tility to  prudence,  or  banishes  it  altogether ;  and  thus  deprives 
virtue  of  her  guide  and  guardian,  her  prime  functionary,  yea,  the 
very  organ  of  her  outward  life.  Hence  a  benevolence  that  squan- 
ders its  shafts  and  still  misses  its  aim,  or  resembles  the  charmed 
bullet  that,  levelled  at  the  wolf,  brings  down  the  shepherd.  Hence 
desuiioriness,  extremes,  exhaustion — 

And  thereof  cometh  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness  !* 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  evils  are  the  disease 
of  the  man,  while  the  records  of  biography  furnish  ample  proof, 
that  genius,  in  the  higher  degree,  acts  as  a  preservative  against 
them  ;  more  remarkably,  and  in  more  frequent  instances,  when 
the  imagination  and  preconstructive  power  have  taken  a  scientific 
or  philosophic  direction  ;  as  in  Plato,  indeed  in  almost  all  the  first- 
rate  philosophers,  in  Kepler,  Milton,  Boyle,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and 
Berkeley.  At  all  events,  a  certain  number  of  speculative  minds 
is  necessary  to  a  cultivated  state  of  society,  as  a  condition  of  its 
progressiveness  ;  and  nature  herself  has  provided  against  any  too 
great  increase  in  this  class  of  her  productions.  As  the  gifted 
masters  of  the  divining  rod  to  the  ordinary  miners,  and  as  the 
miners  of  a  country  to  the  husbandmen,  mechanics,  and  artisans, 
such  is  the  proportion  of  the  trismegisfi  to  the  sum  total  of  specu- 
lative minds,  even  of  those,  I  mean,  that  are  truly  such  ;  and  of 

ately  large  and  prominent  compared  with  those  of  ideality  and  benevolence. 
It  is  certain  that  the  organ  of  appropriation,  or  (more  correctly)  the  part 
of  the  skull  asserted  to  be  significant  of  that  tendency  and  correspondent 
to  the  organ,  is  strikingly  large  in  a  cast  of  the  liead  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Dodd ;  and  it  was  found  of  equal  dimensions  in  a  literary  man,  whose  skull 
puzzled  the  cranioscopist  more  than  it  did  me.  Nature,  it  should  seem, 
makes  no  distinction  between  manuscripts  and  mo/iey -drafts,  though  the  law 
does. 

•  Wordsworth. 
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tnese  again,  to  the  remaining  mass  of  useful  laborers  and  opera- 
tives in  science,  literature,  and  the  learned  professions. 

This  train  of  thought  brings  to  my  recollection  a  conversation 
■with  a  friend  of  my  youth,  an  old  man  of  humble  estate  ;  but  in 
whose  society  I  had  great  pleasure.  The  reader  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  if  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of  recalling  old  afiections, 
aflbrded  me  by  its  fitness  to  illustrate  the  present  subject.  A  se- 
date man  he  was,  and  had  been  a  miner  Irom  his  boyhood.  Well 
did  he  represent  the  olden  time,  when  every  trade  was  a  mystery 
and  had  its  own  guardian  saint ;  when  the  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance was  gratified  at  home,  and  ambition  had  a  hundred  several 
lotteries,  in  one  or  other  of  which  every  freeman  had  a  ticket,  and 
the  only  blanks  were  drawn  by  sloth,  intemperance,  or  inevitable 
calamity  ;  when  the  detail  of  each  art  and  trade  (like  the  oracles 
of  the  prophets,  interpretable  in  a  double  sense)  was  ennobled  in 
the  eyes  of  its  professors  by  being  spiritually  improved  into  sym- 
bols and  mementos  of  all  doctrines  and  all  duties,  and  every 
craftsman  had,  as  it  were,  two  versions  of  his  Bible,  one  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  another  in  the  acts,  objects,  and 
products  of  his  own  particular  craft.  There  are  not  many  things 
in  our  elder  popular  literature,  more  interesting  to  me  than  those 
contests,  or  eclogjies,  between  workmen  for  the  superior  worth 
and  dignity  of  their  several  callings,  which  used  to  be  sold  at  our 
village-fairs,  in  stitched  sheets,  neither  untitled  nor  undecorated, 
though  without  the  superfluous  cost  of  a  separate  title-page. 

With  this  good  old  miner  I  was  once  walking  through  a  corn- 
Held  at  harvest-time,  when  that  part  of  the  conversation,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  took  place.  "  At  times,"  said  I,  "  when  you 
were  delving  in  the  bowels  of  the  arid  mountain  or  foodless  rock, 
it  must  have  occurred  to  your  mind  as  a  pleasant  thought,  that 
in  providing  the  scythe  and  the  sword  you  were  virtually  reaping 
the  harvest  and  protecting  the  harvest-man."  "  Ah  I"  he  repliea 
with  a  sigh,  that  gave  a  fuller  meaning  to  his  smile,  '•  out  of  aU 
earthly  things  there  come  both  good  and  evil ; — the  good  through 
God,  and  the  evil  from  the  evil  heart.  From  the  look  and  weight 
of  the  ore  I  learned  to  make  a  near  guess,  how  much  iron  it  would 
yield ;  but  neither  its  heft,  nor  its  hues,  nor  its  breakage  would 
prophesy  to  me,  whether  it  was  to  become  a  thievish  pick-lock,  a 
murderer's  dirk,  a  slave's  collar,  or  the  woodman's  axe,  the  feed* 
ing  plough-share,  the  defender's  sword,  or  the  mechanic's  tool. 
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So,  perhaps,  my  young  friend,  I  have  cause  to  be  thankful,  that 
the  opening  upon  a  fresh  vein  gives  me  a  deHght  so  full  as  to 
allow  no  room  for  other  fancies,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  hope  and 
a  love  that  support  me  in  my  labor,  even  for  the  labor's  sake." 

As,  according  to  the  eldest  philosophy,  life  being  in  its  own 
nature  aeriform,  is  under  the  necessity  of  renewing  itself  by  in- 
haling the  connatural,  and  therefore  assimilable,  air,  so  is  it  Avith 
iihe  intelligential  soul  with  respect  to  truth ;  for  it  is  itself  of  the 
nature  of  truth.  Fevo^ivri  ix  -d^EcoQiug,  xal  \Hafjia  delov^  (pvoip 
f/f**-  (fiXod^Bufiova  in&qyji.*  But  the  occasion  and  brief  history 
of  the  decline  of  true  speculative  philosophy,  with  the  origin  of 
the  separation  of  ethics  from  religion,  I  must  defer  to  the  follow- 
ing number. 

NOTE. 

As  I  see  many  good,  and  can  anticipate  no  ill  consequences  in 
the  attempt  to  give  distinct  and  appropriate  meanings  to  words 
hitherto  synonymous,  or  at  least  of  indefinite  and  fluctuating  ap- 
plication, if  only  the  proposed  sense  be  not  passed  upon  the  reader 
as  the  existing  and  authorized  one,  1  shall  make  no  other  apology 
for  the  use  of  the  word,  Talent,  in  this  preceding  essay  and  else- 
where in  my  works  than  by  annexing  the  following  explanation. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  qualities  of  intellect, 
the  comparative  eminence  in  which  characterizes  individuals  and 
even  countries,  under  four  kinds — Genius,  Talent,  Sense,  and 
Cleverness.  The  first  I  use  in  the  sense  of  most  general  accept- 
ance, as  the  faculty  which  adds  to  the  existing  stock  of  power  and 
knowledge  by  new  views,  new  combinations ;  by  discoveries  not 
accidental  but  anticipated,  or'  resulting  from  anticipation.  In 
short,  I  define  Genius,  as  originality  in  intellectual  construction ; 
tlie  moral  accompaniment,  and  actuating  principle  of  which  con- 
sists, perhaps,  in  the  carrj'ing  on  of  the  freshness  and  feelings  of 
childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood. 

By  Talent,  on  the  other  hand,  I  mean  the  comparative  facility 
of  acquiring,  arranging,  and  applying  the  stock  furnished  by  others, 
and  already  existing  in  books  or  other  conservatories  of  intellect. 

By  Sense  I  understand  that  just  balance  of  the  faculties  which 
is  to  the  judgment  wliat  health  is  to  the  body.  The  mind  seems 
to  art  at  once  and  altogether  by  a  syntlietic  rather  than  an  ana- 

♦  Plotinus.  Enneaa  III.  1.  8.  b.  3,  slightly  altered.— JF^i 
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lytic  process  :  even  as  ihe  outward  senses,  from  whicli  the  meta« 
phor  is  taken,  perceive  immediately,  each  as  it  were  by  a  peculiar 
tact  or  intuition,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  perception  is  realized.  This  is  often  exemplified  in 
well-bred,  unalfected,  and  innocent  women.  I  know  a  lady,  on 
whose  judgment,  from  constant  experience  of  its  rectitude,  I  could 
rely  almost  as  on  an  oracle.  But  when  she  has  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded to  a  detail  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  her  opinion,  then, 
led  by  similar  experience,  I  have  been  tempted  to  interrupt  her 
wilh — "  I  will  take  your  advice,"  or,  "I  shall  act  on  your  opin- 
ion ;  for  I  am  sure  you  are  in  the  right.  But  as  to  the  fcrrs  and 
becauses,  leave  them  to  me  to  find  out."  The  general  accompani- 
ment of  sense  is  a  disposition  to  avoid  extremes,  whether  in  theory 
or  in  practice,  with  a  desire  to  remain  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  mind  of  the  age  or  country,  and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  compromise.  If  genius  be  the  initiative,  and  talent 
the  administrative,  sense  is  the  conservative,  branch  in  the  intel- 
lectual republic. 

By  Cleverness  (which  I  dare  not  with  Dr.  Johnson  call  a  low 
word,  while  there  is  a  sense  to  be  expressed  which  it  alone  ex- 
presses) I  mean  a  comparative  reatUness  in  the  invention  and  use 
of  means,  for  the  realizing  of  objects  and  ideas — often  of  such 
ideas,  which  the  man  of  genius  only  could  have  originated,  and 
which  the  clever  man  perhaps  neither  fully  comprehends  nor 
adequately  appreciates,  even  at  the  moment  that  he  is  prompting 
or  executing  the  machinery  of  their  accomplishment.  In  short, 
cleverness  is  a  sort  of  genius  for  instrumentality.  It  is  the  brain 
in  the  hand.  In  literature,  cleverness  is  more  frequently  accom- 
panied by  wit,  genius  and  sense  by  humor. 

If  I  take  the  three  great  countries  of  Europe,  in  respect  of  in- 
tellectual character,  namely,  Germany,  England,  and  France,  I 
should  characterize  them  in  the  following  way  ; — premising  only 
that  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  imply  thai 
geruus,  rare  in  all  countries,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instance 
equally  numerous  ;  not,  therefore,  contra-distinguishing  eithei 
from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  third  country.  We  can 
scarcely  avoid  considering  a  Cerv^antes  and  Calderon  as  in  some 
801 1  characterise* c  of  the  nation  which  produced  them.  In  the 
last  war  we  fel  it  in  the  hope,  which  the  recollection  of  these 
names  inspired.     But  yet  it  can  not,  equally  with  the  quahtics 

VOL.  II.  K 
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placed  as  second  and  third  in  each  table,  be  called  a  national 
characteristic  ;  though,  in  the  appropriation  of  these  lilcewise,  we 
refer  exclusively  to  the  intellectual  portion  of  each  country. 

^  Germany. 

Genius, 
Talent, 
Fancy.* 

England. 
Genius, 
Sense, 
Humor. 

France, 

Cleverness, 

Talent, 

Wit. 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  effects,  in  which  tho 
qualities  manifest  themselves  intellectually. 

Germany. 

Idea,  or  law  anticipated,t 

Totality,! 

Distinctness. 

England. 

Law  discovered, § 

Selection, 

Clearness. 

•  The  latter  chiefly  as  exhibited  in  wild  combination  and  in  pomp  of  Oi 
nament.     Imagination  is  implied  in  genius. 

f  This,  as  co-ordinate  with  genius  in  the  first  table,  applies  likewise  to 
the  few  only  ;  and  conjoined  with  the  two  following  qualities,  as  more  gen 
eral  characteristics  of  German  intellect,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  conee 
quences  and  accompaniments,  speculation,  system,  method  ;  which  in  a  some 
what  lower  clasB  of  minds  appear  as  nationality  (or  a  predilection  for  nou- 
mena,  miinduft  inteltigibifis,  as  contra-distinguished  from  phenomena,  or 
mundnx  smuihilifi),  scheme,  arrangement,  orderliness. 

X  In  totality  I  imply  encyclopaedic  learning,  exhaustion  of  tho  subject 
treated  of,  and  the  passion  for  completion  and  the  love  of  the  complete. 

^  It  miglit  have  bt-en  expressed  ; — the  contemplation  of  ideas  objectively, 
w  e.xisting  powers,  while  the  German  of  equal  genius  is  predisposed  to 
rtintemplate  law  subjectively,  with  anticipation  of  a  correspondent  in  nature 
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France. 

Theory  invented, 

Particularity,*' 

Palpability. 

Lastly,  we  mirrht  exhibit  the  same  qualities  in  their  moral,  re 
ligious,  and  political  manifestations  :  in  the  cosmopolitism  of  Ger- 
many, the  contemptuous  nationaUty  of  the  Englishman,  and  the 
ostentatious  and  boastful  nationality  of  the  Frenchman.  The 
craving  of  sympathy  marks  the  German  ;  inward  pride  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  vanity  the  Frenchman.  So  again,  enthusiasm,  vision 
ariness  seems  the  tendency  of  the  German  ;  zeal,  zealotry  of  the 
English  ;  fanaticism  of  the  French.  But  the  thoughtful  reader 
will  find  these  and  many  other  characteristic  points  contained  in, 
and  deducible  from,  the  relations  which  the  mind  of  the  three 
countries  bears  to  time. 

Germany. 

Past  and  Future. 

England. 

Past  and  Present. 

France. 

The  Present. 

A  whimsical  friend  of  mine,  of  more  genius  than  discretion, 
characterizes  the  Scotchman  of  literature  (confining  his  remark, 
however,  to  the  period  since  the  union)  as  a  dull  Frenchman  and 
a  superficial  German.     But  when  I  recollect  the  splendid  excep- 

*  Tendency  to  individualize,  embody,  insulate,  as  instanced  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous  fluids  instead  of  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive forces  of  the  power  of  electricity.  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  sufficient  that 
oxygen  was  the  principal,  and  with  one  exception,  the  only  then  known 
acidifymg  substance  ;  the  power  and  principle  of  acidification  must  be  em- 
bodied, and  as  it  were  impersonated  and  hypostasized  in  this  gas.  Hence 
the  idolism  of  the  Frencli,  here  expressed  in  one  of  its  results,  namely,  pal- 
pability. Ideas  and  a  Frenchman  are  incompatible  terms ;  but  I  confine 
the  remark  to  the  period  from  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Ideas,  I  say,  are  here  out  of  the  question  ;  but  even  the  conceptions  of  a 
Frenchman  ; — whatever  he  admits  to  be  conceivable  must  be  likewise,  ac- 
cording to  him,  imageable,  and  the  imageable  must  be  fancied  tangible — ^tbe 
Don-apparency  of  either  or  both  being  accounted  for  by  the  disproportion 
fiour  senses,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  objects. 
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tions  of  Hume.  Robertson,  Smollett,  Reid,  Thomson  (if  this  last 
instance  be  not  objected  to  as  favoring  of  geographical  pedantry, 
that  truly  amiable  man  and  genuine  poet  having  been  born  but 
a  few  furlongs  from  the  English  border),  Dugald  Stewart,  Burns, 
"Walter  Scott,  Hogg,  and  Campbell — not  to  mentiou  the  very  nu- 
merous physicians  and  prominent  dissenting  ministers,  born  or 
bred  beyond  the  Tweed  ; — I  hesitate  in  recording  so  wild  an  opin- 
ion, which  derives  its  plausibility,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
§0  honorable  to  our  northern  sister,  that  Scotchmen  generally  have 
more,  and  a  more  learned,  education  than  the  same  ranks  in  other 
countries,  below  the  first  class  ;  but  in  part  likewise,  from  the 
common  mistake  of  confounding  the  general  character  of  an 
emigrant,  whose  objects  are  in  one  place  and  his  best  affections 
in  another,  with  the  particular  character  of  a  Scotchman  :  to 
which  we  may  add,  perhaps,  the  clannish  spirit  of  provincial 
literature,  fostered  undoubtedly  by  the  peculiar  relations  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  which  therefore  its  metropolis  may  be  a  striking,  but 
is  far  from  being  a  solitary  instance. 
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'H  odoQ  KUTiO. 

The  road  downward.  HERACLrr.  Fragment. 

Amour  de  moi-meme,  ^naia  Men  calcide — was  the  motto  and 
maxim  of  a  French  philosopher.  Our  fancy  inspirited  by  the 
more  imaginative  powers  of  hope  and  fear  enables  us  to  present 
to  ourselves  the  future  as  the  present,  and  thence  to  accept  a 
scheme  of  self-love  for  a  system  of  morality.  And  doubtless,  an 
enlightened  self-interest  would  recommend  the  same  course  of 
outward  conduct,  as  the  sense  of  duty  would  do  ;  even  though  the 
motives  in  the  former  case  had  respect  to  this  life  exclusively. 
But  to  show  the  desirableness  of  an  object,  or  the  contrary,  is  one 
thing  ;  to  excite  the  desire,  to  constitute  the  aversion,  is  another: 
the  one  being  to  the  other  as  a  common  guide-post  to  the  "  chariot 
instinct  with  spirit,"  which  at  once  directs  and  conveys  ;  or  em 
plcving  a  more  famil*ar  image,  we  may  compare  the  rule  of  self 
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interest  to  a  watch  with  an  excellent  hour-plate,  hand,  and  reo-u- 
lator,  but  without  its  spring  and  wheel-work.  Nay,  where  its 
Bufficiency  and  exclusive  vahdity  are  adopted  as  tlic  maxim 
{rerrida  maxiyjia)  o{  moraXiiY ,  it  would  he  a  fuller  and  fairer  com- 
parison to  say,  that  the  maxim  of  self-interest  stands  in  a  farniliai 
relation  to  the  law  of  conscience  or  universal  selfless  reason,  a? 
the  dial  to  the  sun,  which  indicates  its  path  by  intercepting  \U 
radiance.* 

But  let  it  be  granted,  that  in  certain  individuals  from  a  happy 
evenness  of  nature,  formed  into  a  habit  by  the  strength  of  educa- 
tion, the  influence  of  example,  and  by  favorable  circumstances  in 
general,  the  actions  diverging  from  self-love  as  their  centre  should 
be  precisely  the  same  as  those  produced  from  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple, which  requires  of  us  that  we  should  place  our  self  and  our 
neighbor  at  an  equal  distance,  and  love  both  ahke  as  modes  in 
which  we  realize  and  exhibit  the  love  of  God  above  all ; — wherein 
would  the  diflerence  be  then  ?  I  answer  boldly, — even  in  that, 
for  M^hich  all  actions  have  their  whole  worth  and  their  main 
value, — in  the  agents  themselves.  So  much  indeed  is  this  of  the 
very  substance  of  genuine  morality,  that  wherever  the  latter  has 
given  way  in  the  general  opinion  to  a  scheme  of  ethics  founded 
on  utiUty,  its  place  is  soon  challenged  by  the  spirit  of  honor. 
Paley,  who  degrades  the  spirit  of  honor  into  a  mere  club-law 
among  the  higher  classes  originating  in  selflsh  convenience,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  excommunication  from  the  society 
which  habit  had  rendered  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the 
indi\'iduals,  has  misconstrued  it  not  less  than  Shaftesbury,  who 
extols  it  as  the  noblest  influence  of  noble  natures.  The  spirit  of 
honor  is  more  indeed  than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  hon- 
esty. For  to  take  the  word  in  a  sense,  which  no  man  of  honor 
would  acknowledge,  may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  satires,  but 
not  to  the  moral  philosopher.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  being  a  fnier  form   of  moral  life,  it  may  be   more  truly  de- 

*  Here  are  two  syllogisms,  havinj[^  equivalent  praetical  conclusions,  yet 
not  only  different,  but  even  contradistinguished.  I.  It  is  my  duty  to  love 
all  men  :  but  I  am  myself  a  man :  ergo,  it  is  my  duty  to  love  myself  equall  v 
■with  others.  II.  It  is  my  nature  to  love  myself:  but  I  can  not  realize  tin's 
impulse  of  nature,  without  actinoj  to  others  as  if  I  loved  them  equally  with 
myself:  ergo,  it  is  my  duty  to  love  myself  by  acting  towards  others  as  if  I 
loved  them  equally  with  myself.     Dec,  1820. 
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scribed  as  the  shadow  or  ghost  of  virtue  deceased.  Honor  im 
plies  a  reverence  for  the  invisible  and  supersensual  in  our  nature, 
and  so  far  it  is  virtue  ;  but  it  is  a  virtue  that  neither  understands 
itself  nor  its  true  source,  and  is  therefore  often  unsubstantial,  not 
seldom  fantastic,  and  always  more  or  less  capricious.  Abstract 
the  notion  from  the  lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  or  Henry 
IV".  of  France  ;  and  then  compare  it  with  the  1  Cor.  xiii.  and  the 
epistle  to  Philemon,  or  rather  with  the  realization  of  this  fair 
ideal  in  the  character  of  St.  Paul*  himself  I  know  not  a  better 
lest.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  investigation,  that  would  be  more 
instructive  where  it  would  be  safe,  but  none  likewise  of  greater 
delicacy  from  the  probability  of  misinterpretation,  than  a  history 
of  the  rise  of  honor  in  the  European  monarchies  as  connected 
with  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
specific  causes  of  the  inefficacy  which  has  attended  the  combined 
eflbrts  of  divines  and  moralists  against  the  practice  and  obligation 
of  duelling. 

Of  a  widely  different  character  from  this  moral  aiQeaic,  yet  as 
a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  we  may  contemplate  the  here- 
sies of  the  Oiioslics  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  of  the 

*  This  has  struck  the  better  class  even  of  infidels.  Collins,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  English  deists,  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  contradic- 
tory as  miracles  appeared  to  his  reason,  lie  would  believe  in  them  notwith- 
standing, if  it  could  be  proved  to  him  that  St.  Paul  had  asserted  any  one  as 
having  been  worked  by  himself  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  miracle  ; 
aihhng,  "  St.  Paul  was  so  perfect  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor  !"  "When 
I  call  duelling,  and  similar  aberrations  of  honor,  a  moial  heresy,  I  refer  to 
the  force  of  the  Greek  aipeoig,  as  signifying  a  principle  or  opinion  taken  up 
by  the  will  for  the  will's  sake,  as  a  proof  and  pledge  to  itself  of  its  own 
power  of  self-determination,  independent  of  all  other  motives.  In  the 
gloomy  gratification  derived  or  anticipated  from  the  exercise  of  this  awful 
power, — the  condition  of  all  moral  good  while  it  is  latent  and  hidden,  as  it 
were  in  the  centre,  but  the  essential  cause  of  fiendish  guilt,  when  it  makes 
it(»elf  existential  and  peripheric,  si  quando  in  circumferentiam  erumpat ;  (in 
both  cases  I  have  purposely  adopted  the  language  of  the  old  mystic  theoso- 
phers) — I  find  the  only  explanation  of  a  moral  phenomenon  not  very  uncom- 
mon in  the  last  moments  of  condenmed  felons;  namely,  the  obstiaate  denial, 
not  of  the  main  guilt,  which  might  be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  motives, 
but  of  some  particubir  act,  which  had  been  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,  and  attested  bj  the  criminal's  own  accomplices  and  fellow-suffcrera 
In  their  last  confessions  ;  and  this  too  an  act,  the  non-perpetration  of  which, 
if  Ix'lieved,  could  neither  mitigate  the  sentence  of  the  law,  nor  even  the 
nniiiiona  of  men  after  the  sentence  had  been  carried  into  execution. 
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family  of  love,  willi  other  forms  of  Antinomianism,  since  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day.  But  lest  in  uttering  truth  I 
should  convey  falsehood  and  fall  myself  into  the  error  wliich  it 
is  my  ohject  to  expose,  it  will  be  requisite  to  distinguish  an  ap 
prehension  of  the  whole  of  a  truth,  even  where  that  apprehen- 
sion is  dim  and  indistinct,  from  a  partial  perception  of  the  same 
rashly  assumed  as  a  perception  of  the  whole.  The  first  is  ren- 
dered inevitable  in  many  things  for  many,  in  some  points  for  all, 
men  from  the  progressiveness  no  less  than  from  the  imperfection  of 
humanity,  which  itself  dictates  and  enforces  the  precept,  Believe 
that  thou  mayest  understand.*  The  most  knowing  must  at 
times  be  content  with  the  fdcit  of  a  sum  too  complex  or  subtle 
for  us  to  follow  nature  through  the  antecedent  process.  Hence 
in  subjects  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses  wise  men  have 
always  attached  a  high  value  to  general  and  long-continued  as- 
sent, as  a  presumption  of  truth.  After  all  the  subtle  reasonings 
and  fair  analogies  which  logic  and  induction  could  supply  to  a 
might}'  intellect,  it  is  yet  on  this  ground  that  the  Socrates  of 
Plato  mainly  rests  his  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  It  had  been  holden  by 
all  nations  in  all  ages,  but  with  deepest  conviction  by  the  best 
and  wisest  men,  as  a  belief  connatural  with  goodness  and  akin 
to  prophecy.  The  same  argument  is  adopted  by  Cicero,  as  the 
principal  ground  of  his  adherence  to  divination.  Gentem  quideiii 
nullam  video,  neque  tani  humanam  atque  doctam,  neque  tarn 
immaneni  tamque  harbaram,  qu(^  non  signijicari  futura,  et  a 
quibusdam  intelligi  prcedicique  posse  censeat.f     I  confess,  I  can 

*  The  Greek  verb,  cvvievac,  ■which  -we  render  by  the  ■^'ord,  understand, 
•«  literally  the  same  as  our  own  idiomatic  phrase,  to  go  along  with. 

f  De  Divinat.  Lib.  I.  s.  i.  I  find  indeed  no  people  or  nation,  however 
civilized  and  cultivated,  or  however  wild  and  barbarous,  who  have  not 
deemed  that  there  are  antecedent  signs  of  future  events,  and  some  men 
capable  of  understanding  and  predicting  them. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  passage  from  my  own  translation  of  Schiller's 
Wallenstein,  the  more  so  that  the  work  has  been  long  ago  used  up,  aa 
*'  winding  sheets  for  pilchards,"  or  extant  only  by  (as  I  would  fain  flatter 
myself)  the  kind  partiality  of  the  trunk-makers:  though  with  exception  of 
works  for  which  public  admiration  supersedes  or  includes  individual  com- 
mendations, I  scarce  remember  a  book  that  has  been  more  honored  by  the 
express  attestations  in  its  favor  of  eminent  and  even  of  popular  literati^ 
among  whom  I  take  lliis  opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering.  <tc.      How  (asked  Ulysses,  ad 
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never  read  the  De  Diviimtio7ie  of  this  great  orator,  statesman, 
and  patriot,  without  feeling  myself  inclined  to  consider  this  opin- 
ion as  an  instance  of  the  second  class,  namely,  of  fractional 
truths  integrated  by  fancy,  passion,  accident,  and  that  prepon- 
derance of  the  positive  over  the  negative  in  the  memory,  which 
makes  it  no  less  tenacious  of  coincidences  than  forgetful  of  fail- 
ures. Still  I  should  not  fear  to  be  its  advocate  under  the  fol- 
lowing limitation  ;  no7i  nisi  de  rebus  divinis  datur  divumtio. 

I  am  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  doctrine  was  ever 
widely  diffused  among  various  nations  through  successive  ages, 

dressing  his  guardian  goddess)  shall  I  be  able  to  recognize  Proteus  in  the 
swallow  that  skims  round  our  houses,  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold  as  a  swan  of  Phoebus,  measuring  his  movements  to  a  celestial  music  * 
In  both  alike,  she  repUed,  thou  canst  recognize  the  god. 

So  supported,  I  dare  avow  that  I  have  thought  my  translation  worthy 
of  a  more  favorable  reception  from  the  public  and  its  literary  guides  and 
purveyors.  But  when  I  recollect  that  a  much  better  and  very  far  more 
valuable  work,  Mr,  Gary's  incomparable  translation  of  Dante,  had  very 
nearly  met  with  the  same  fate,  I  lose  all  right,  and  I  trust,  all  inclination, 
to  complain ; — an  inclination,  which  the  mere  sense  of  its  folly  and  useless- 
ness  will  not  always  suffice  to  preclude.     (1817. — ^d.) 

Countess.  What  dost  thou  not  believe,  that  oft  in  dreams 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us  ? 

Wallensteix.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  voices; 
Yet  I  would  not  call  them 
Voices  of  warning,  that  announce  to  us 
Only  the  inevitable.     As  the  sim, 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow, 
Tliat  which  we  read  of  the  Fourth  Henry's  death 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me,  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  future  destiny.     The  king 
Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 
Long  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him:  the  phantasma 
Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chas'd  him  forth 
Lito  the  open  air.     Like  funeral  knells 
Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  tlie  tread 
Of  those  feet,  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paiis.      Death  of  Wallrnstcin,  act  v.  so.  i. 

Poetical  Works,  VIL  p  667 
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and  under  different  religions  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  tenets  of 
original  sin  and  redemption,  those  fundamental  articles  of  every 
known   religion   professing  to  have  been  revealed),  which  is  not 
founded   either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  necessities  of 
human  nature.     Nay,  the  more  strange  and  irreconcilable  such 
a  doctrine  may  appear  to  the  understanding,  the  judgments  of 
which  are  grounded  on  general  rules  abstracted  from  the  world 
of  tlie  senses,  the  stronger  is  the  presumption  in  its  favor.     P'or 
whatever  satirists  may  say,  or  sciolists  imagine,  the  human  mind 
has  no  predilection  for  absurdity.     I  would  even  extend  the  prin- 
ciple (proportionately  I  mean)  to  sundry  tenets,  that  from  their 
stangeness  or  dangerous  tendency  appear  only  to  be  generally  rep- 
robated,  as  eclipses,  in  the  belief  of  barbarous  tribes,  are  to  be 
frightened  away  by  noises   and  execrations  ;  but  which  rather 
resemble  the  luminary  itself  in  this  one  respect,  that  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  of  occultation,  they  arc  still  found  to 
re-emerge.     It  is  these,  the  re-appearance  of  which  {nomine  tan- 
tum  mutato)  from   age  to   age  gives  to  ecclesiastical  history  a 
deeper  interest  than  that  of  romance  and  scarcely  less  wild  fox 
every  philosophic  mind.      I   am   far  from  asserting  that  such  a 
doctrine  (the  Antinomian,  for  instance,  or  thaf  of  a  latent  mys 
tical   sense  in   the  words  of  Scripture  and  the  works  of  nature, 
according  to  Origen  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg)  shall  be  always 
the  best  possible,  or  not  a  distorted  and  dangerous,  as  well  as 
partial,  representation  of  the  truth  on  which  it  is  founded.     For 
the  same  body  casts  strangely  different  shadows  in  different  posi- 
tions  and  different  degrees  of  light.     But  1  dare,  and  do,  affirm 
that  it  always  does  shadow  out  some  important  truth,  and  from 
it  derives  its  main  influence  over  the  faith  of  its  adherents,  ob- 
scure as  their  perception  of  this  truth  may  be,  and  though  they 
may  themselves  attribute  their  belief  to  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
the   founder,  or   the  miracles  by  which  his  preaching  had  been 
accredited.      See  Wesley's  Journal  for  proofs.     But  we  have  the 
highest  possible   authority,  that  of  Scripture  itself,  to  justify  us 
m  putting  the  question, — whether  miracles  can,  of  themselves, 
work  a  true  conviction  in  the  mind.      There  are  spiritual  truths 
which  must  derive  their  evidence  from  within,  which  whoevei 
rejects,  neitlier  will  he  believe  though  a  man  ivere  to  rise  from 
the  dead  to  confirm  them.     And  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  miracde 
in  attestation  of  a  false  doctrine  subjected  the  miracle-worker  tc 
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death  ;  and  ^vllether  the  miracle  was  really  or  only  seemingly 
supernatural,  makes  no  difference  in  the  present  argument,  its 
power  of  convincing,  whatever  that  power  may  ha,  whether 
jreat  or  small,  depending  on  the  fulness  of  the  belief  in  its 
miraculous  nature.  Est  qiiibus  esse  videtur.  Or  rather,  that  I 
may  express  the  same  position  in  a  form  less  likely  to  offend,  is 
not  a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  truth,  is  not  the  creat- 
ing of  a  new  heart,  which  collects  the  energies  of  a  man's  whole 
being  in  the  focus  of  the  conscience,  the  one  essential  miracle, 
the  same  and  of  the  same  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  which  no  superior  skill  can  counterfeit,  human  or  de- 
moniacal ?  Is  it  not  emphatically  that  leading  of  the  Father, 
without  which  no  man  can  come  to  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  that  im- 
plication of  doctrine  in  the  miracle  and  of  miracle  in  the  doc- 
trine, which  is  tile  bridge  of  communication  between  the  senses 
and  the  soul ; — that  predisposing  warmth  which  renders  the 
understanding  susceptible  of  the  specific  impression  from  the 
historic,  and  from  all  other  outward,  seals  of  testimony  ?  Is  not 
this  the  one  infallible  criterion  of  miracles,  by  which  a  man  can 
know  whether  they  be  of  God  ?  The  abhorrence  in  which  the 
most  savage  or  barbarous  tribes  hold  witchcraft,  in  which  how- 
ever their  belief  is  so  intense*  as  even  to  control  the  springs  of 
life, — is  not  this  abhorrence  of  witchcrafit  under  so  full  a  convic- 
tion of  its  reality  a  proof,  how  little  of  divine,  how  little  fitting 
to  our  nature,  a  miracle  is,  when  insulated  from  spiritual  truths, 
and  disconnected  from  religion  as  its  end  ?  What  then  can  we 
think  of  a  theological  theory,  which  adopting  a  scheme  of  pru- 
dential legality,  common  to  it  with  "  the  sty  of  Epicurus,"  as  far 
at  least  as  the  springs  of  moral  action  are  concerned,  makes  its 
whole  religion  consist  in  the  belief  of  miracles  I  As  well  might 
the  poor  African  prepare  for  himself  a  fetisch  by  plucking  out 
the  eyes  from  the  eagle  or  the  lynx,  and  enshrining  the  same, 
worship  in  them  the  power  of  vision.  As  the  tenet  of  professed 
Christians  (I  speak  of  the  principle  not  of  the  men,  whose  hearts 
will  always  more  or  less  correct  the  errors  of  their  understand- 
ings) it  is  even  more  absurd,  and  the  pretext  for  such  a  religion 
more  inconsistent  than  the  religion  itself     For  they  profess  to 

•  I  refer  tlie  reader  to  Hearn's  Travels  among  the  Copper  Indians,  and 
to  Bryan  E(hvard'8  account  of  the  Oby  in  the  West  Indies,  groumied  or 
judicial  documents  and  personal  observation. 
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.^e^^ve  Irom  it  their  whole  faith  in  that  luturity,  which  if  they 
had  not  previously  beheved  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  they  are  assured  by  the 
erreat  Founder  and  Object  of  Christianity,  that  neither  will  they 
believe  it,  in  any  spiritual  and  proiitable  sense,  though  a  man 
should  rise  from  the  dead. 

For  myself,  I  can  not  resist  the  conviction,  built  on  particular 
and  general  history,  that  the  extravagances  of  Antinomianism 
and  Solifidianism  are  little  more  than  the  counteractions  to  this 
Christian  p;»,ganism  ; — the  play,  as  it  were,  of  antagonist  muscles. 
The  feelings  will  set  up  their  standard  against  the  understanding, 
whenever  the  understanding  has  renounced  its  allegiance  to  the 
reason  :  and  what  is  faith,  but  the  personal  realization  of  the 
reason  by  its  union  with  the  will  ?  If  we  would  drive  out  the 
demons  of  fanaticism  from  the  people,  we  must  begin  by  exercis- 
ing the  spirit  of  Epicureanism  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  restore  to 
their  teachers  the  true  Christian  enthusiasm,^  the  vivilying  in- 
fluences of  the  altar,  the  censer,  and  the  sacrifice.  They  must 
neither  be  ashamed  of,  nor  disposed  to  explain  away,  the  articles 
of  prevenient  and  auxiliary  grace,  nor  the  necessity  of  being  born 
again  to  the  life  from  which  our  nature  had  become  apostate. t 
They  must  administer  indeed  the  necessary  medicines  to  the  sick, 
the  motives  of  fear  as  well  as  of  hope  ;  but  they  must  not  with- 
hold from  them  the  idea  of  health,  or  conceal  from  them  that  the 
medicines  for  the  sick  are  not  the  diet  of  the  healthy.  Xay,  they 
must  make  it  a  part  of  the  curative  process  to  induce  the  patient, 
on  the  first  symptoms  of  recovery,  to  look  forward  with  prayer 
and  aspiration  to  that  state,  in  which  perfect  love  shutteth  out 
fear.  Above  all,  they  must  not  seek  to  make  the  mysteries  of 
faith  what  the  world  calls  rational  by  theories  of  original  sin  and 
redemption  borrowed  analogically  from  the  imperfection  of  human 
law-courts  and  the  coarse  contrivances  of  state  expedience. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  with  which  I  might  enforce 

*  The  original  meaning  of  the  Greek,  hOovciaa/adc  is, — the  influence  of 
the  divinity  Bueh  as  was  supposed  to  take  possession  of  the  priest  during 
the  performance  of  the  services  at  the  altar. 

Ai^EO  av  ^vx^C  ox^Tov,  66 ev  rj  tivc  tu^el 
TufiaTt  dTjTevaac,  e~i  tu^lv  u<p'  r/g  lfjf)va6t]g 
AvOic  uvacTTjaELc;,  lepu  Aoyu  Ipyov  tvuaag. 

Zoroastr.  Oracula  Initio.  Edit.  Opsopai.  1599, — Ed 
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this  warning,  I  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to  the  most  eloquent 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  divines;  a  rigorist,  indeed, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  a  Latitudinarian  in 
the  articles  of  its  faith  ;  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  Socinianism,  and  strained  the  former  to  a  hazar- 
dous conformity  with  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
With  what  emotions  must  not  a  pious  mind  peruse  such  passages 
as  tl/e  following  : — *'  It  (death)  reigned  upon  them  whose  sins 
therefore  would  not  be  so  imputed  as  Adam's  was  ;  because  there 
was  no  law  with  an  express  threatening  given  to  them  as  was  to 
Adam  ;  but  although  it  was  not  wholly  imputed  upon  their  own 
account,  yet  it  was  imputed  upon  their's  and  Adam's.  For  God 
was  so  exasperated  with  mankind,  that  being  angry  he  would 
still  continue  that  punishment  to  lesser  sins  and  sinners,  which  he 
only  had  first  threatened  to  Adam  ;  and  so  Adam  brought  it  upon 
them.  ^  *  =^  *  The  case  is  this.  Jonathan  and  Michal  were 
Saul's  children.  It  came  to  pass,  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue  were 
to  be  hanged  ;  all  equally  innocent,  equally  culpable.  =^  David 
took  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  for  she  had  left  him  unhandsomely. 
Jonathan  was  his  friend,  and  therefore  he  spared  his  son  Mephi- 
bosheth.  Here  it  was  indifTerent  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons" 
(observe,  no  guilt  was  attached  to  either  of  them)  "  whether  David 
should  take  the  sons  of  Michal  or  of  Jonathan  ;  but  it  is  likely 
that,  as  upon  the  kindness  which  David  had  to  Jonathan,  he 
spared  his  son,  so  upon  the  just  provocation  of  Michal,  he  made 
that  evil  to  fall  upon  them,  of  which  they  were  otherwise  capa- 
ble ;  which,  it  may  be,  they  should  not  have  sufTered,  if  their 
mother  had  been  kind.  Adam  was  to  God,  as  Michal  to  David. "f 
And  this,  with  many  passages  equally  gross,  occurs  in  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  on  the  ground  of  its  incongrui- 
ty with  reason,  and  its  incompatibility  with  God's  justice ! 
"Exasperated"  with  those  whom  the  Bishop  has  elsewhere,  in 
ihe  same  treatise,  declared  to  have  been  "  innocent  and  most 
unfortunate" — the  two  things  that  most  conciliate  love  and  pity  I 
Or,  if  they  did  not  remain  innocent,  yet,  those  whose  abandon- 
ment to  a  mere  nature,  while  they  were  subjected  to  a  law  above 

*  Tlieso  two  words  are  added  without  the  least  t^round  in  Scriiiture,  ac- 
cording,' to  which  (2  Samuel,  xxi.)  no  charge  was  laid  to  them  but  that  thoj 
were  the  children  of  Saul,  and  sacrificed  to  a  point  of  state  expedience. 

f  Jeremy  Taylor's  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance,  c.  vi.  s.  1  —Ed 
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nat.irs,  he  affirms  to  bu  tiie  irresistible  cause  that  they,  one  anil 
all.  did  sill  ; — and  this  at  once  illustrated  and  justified  by  one  of 
the  woret  actions  of"  an  imperl^ct  mortal  I  So  far  could  the  re- 
bolvc  to  coerce  all  doctrines  within  the  limits  of  the  individual's 
power  of  comprehension,  and  the  prejudices  of  an  Arminian 
upainst  the  Calvinist  preachers,  cany  a  highly-gifted  and  exem- 
jilary  divine.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  lest  similar  effects  should 
result  from  the  zeal,  however  well-grounded  in  some  respects, 
against  the  Church  Calvinists  of  our  days.  My  own  belief  is, 
perhaps,  equi-distant  from  that  of  both  parties,  the  Grotian  and 
the  Genevan.  But,  confining  my  remark  exclusively  to  the  doc- 
trines and  the  practical  deductions  from  them,  I  could  never  read 
Bishop  Taylor's  Tract  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Repentance, 
without  being  tempted  to  characterize  high  Calvinism  as  (com- 
paratively) a  lamb  in  wolfs  skin,  and  strict  Arminianism  as  ap- 
proaching to  the  reverse. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  I  have  devoted  the  following  essay 
to  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  occasion  of  the  Latitudinarian 
system  in  its  birth-place  in  Greece,  and  to  a  faithful  exhibition 
both  of  its  parentage  and  its  offspring.  The  reader  Mill  find  it 
strictly  Correspondent  to  the  motto  of  both  essays,  '^  odog  xuio) — 
the  way  downwards. 


ESSAY    III. 

ON   THE   ORIGIN  AND   PROGRESS    OF   THE   SECT   OF 
SOPHISTS    IN   GREECE. 

*H  odo^  KUTW 

The  road  downwards.        HERACLrr.  Fragment. 

As  Pythagoras,  declining  the  title  of  the  wise  man,  is  said  to 
have  first  named  himself  philosopher,  or  lover  of  wisdom,  so 
Protagoras,  followed  by  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  others,  found  even 
the  former  word  too  narrow  for  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  and 
first  as.sumed  the  title  of  sophist  ; — this  word  originally  signifyiiig 
one  who  po?«o?ses  the  power  of  making  others  wise,  a  wholesa<e 
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and  retail  dealer  in  wisdom  ; — a  Avisdom-mong:er,  in  the  samo 
sense  as  Ave  say,  an  iron-monger.  In  this,  and  not  m  their  abuse 
of  the  arts  of  reasoning-,  have  Plato  and  Aristotle  placed  the  es- 
sential of  the  sophistic  character.  Their  sophisms  were  indeed 
its  natural  products  and  accompaniments,  but  must  yet  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  as  the  fruits  from  the  tree.  '^EunoQd;  tig — 
X('tTii]i-o; — lu  jundi^uaiit  neoidyojy  xaTu  tug  noXeig,  yal  nuiXovvieg 
xai  xariTjXevopjeg — a  vender,  a  market-man,  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual knowledges  (connoissances) — one  who  hires  himself  out 
or  puts  himself  up  at  auction,  as  a  carpenter  and  upholsterer 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  customers — such  are  the  phrases 
by  which  Plato  at  once  describes  and  satirizes  the  proper  sophist.* 
I^OT  does  the  Stagyrite  fall  short  of  his  great  master  and  rival 
in  the  reprobation  of  these  professors  of  wisdom,  or  differ  from 
him  in  the  grounds  of  it.  He,  too,  gives  the  baseness  of  the  mo- 
tives joined  with  the  impudence  and  delusive  nature  of  the  pre- 
tence, as  the  generic  character.! 

Xext  to  this  pretence  of  selling  wisdom  and  eloquence,  they 
were  distinguished  by  their  itinerancy.  Athens  was,  indeed, 
their  great  emporium  and  place  of  resort,  but  by  no  means  their 
domicile.  Such  were  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  Hippias,  Po- 
lus,  Callicles,  Thrasymachus,  and  a  whole  host  of  sophists  w/wo- 
rum  gentium :  and  though  many  of  the  tribe,  like  the  Euthy- 
demus  and  Dionysodorus,  so  dramatically  portrayed  by  Plato, 
were  mere  empty  disputants,  sleight-of-word  j  ugglers,  this  was  far 
from  being  their  common  character.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
repeatedly  admit  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents  and  the  extent 
of  their  acquirements.  The  following  passage  from  the  Timaeus 
of  the  former  will  be  my  best  commentary  as  well  as  authority. 
"  The  race  of  sophists,  again,  I  acknowledge  for  men  of  no  com- 
mon powers,  and  of  eminent  skill  and  experience  in  many  and 
various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  these  too  not  seldom  truly  fair 
and  ornamental  of  our  nature  ;  but  I  fear  that  somehow,  as  being 
itinerants  from  city  to  city,  loose  from  all  permanent  ties  of  house 
and  home,  and  everywhere  aliens,  they  shoot  wide  of  the  proper 

*  See  the  Protigoraa,  •.  12;  and  the  KaTrr/^UKov,  ai'Tonu/.iKov,  fiadj^fiaTO- 
nu7.iKdv  yevo^,  of  the  Sophistes,  b.  21. — Ed. 

f  See  Aristot.  De  Rrprehensione  Sophifsl.  'Earl  yup  ?/  aacpiariKT),  <i)aiv(h 
funj  aoijtio-  nvrra  f5^  fx//'  koI  6  ao<piaTf)g,  ;t'P7/zarmr^f  utto  (paivoiiivtjr  capiat:, 
iXy  oIk  ovay^.     lb.  c.  2. — Ed. 
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aim  of  man,  whether  as  philosopher  or  as  citizen  '  The  few  re- 
mains of  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  his  paradoxes  aj^ainst  the  reality  of 
motion,  are  mere  identical  propositions  spun  out  into  a  sort  of 
whimsical  conundrums,  as  in  the  celebrated  paradox  entitled 
Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  the  whole  plausibility  of  which  rests 
oil  the  trick  of  assuming  a  minimum  of  time  while  no  minimum 
is  allowed  to  space,  joined  w^ith  that  (S  exacting  from  iiitelligi- 
bilia,  vovueva,  the  conditions  peculiar  to  objects  of  the  senses 
(fitirduFi'n  or  nlai^uvouevu.^  The  passages  still  extant  from  the 
works  of  Gorgias,  on  the  other  hand,  want  nothing  but  the  formf 
of  a  premiss  to  undermine  by  a  legitimate  deductio  ad  absurdum 
all  the  philosophic  systems  that  had  been  hitherto  advanced,  with 

*  Place  a  tortoise  20  paces  before  Achilles,  and  suppose  the  fleetness  of 
Achilles  to  that  of  the  tortoise  to  be  as  20  to  1.  Whilst  Achilles  moves  20 
paces,  the  tortoise  moves  1 ;  whilst  he  moves  the  21st  pace,  she  gains  the 
20th  part  of  the  22d  pace  ;  whilst  he  gains  this  20th  part  of  the  22d  pace, 
she  gains  the  20th  part  of  the  next  20th  part  of  the  same  2 2d  pace ;  and  so 
on  in  infinitum.  See  Aristotle's  solution,  or  attempt  at  it,  in  the  Physics 
VL  c.  9,  which  consists  chiefly  in  applying  an  infinite  divisibility  of  the  mo- 
ments of  time  to  the  assimied  infinite  divisibiUty  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
Tov-o  6k  EOTi  ^evdog-  ov  yap  ovyKeirai  6  xpovog  e/c  tuv  vw  ovtuv  udiaipiruv 
ua~ep  ov6'  u/J.o  fieyEdog  ovdiv. — lb. 

"  I  had  remarked  to  him"  (Mr.  Coleridge),  says  Mr.  De  Quineey,  "  that 
the  sophism,  as  it  is  usually  called,  but  the  difficulty,  as  it  should  be  called, 
of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  which  had  puzzled  all  the  sages  of  Greece,  was, 
in  fact,  merely  another  form  of  the  perplexity  which  besets  decimal  frac- 
tions ;  that,  for  example,  if  you  throw  |  into  a  decimal  form,  it  will  never 
terminate,  but  be  -666606,  (tc,  ad  infinitum.  '  Yes,'  Coleridge  rephed  ;  '  the 
apparent  absurdity  in  the  Grecian  problem  arises  thus, — because  it  assumes 
the  infinite  divisibiUty  of  space,  but  drops  out  of  view  the  corresponding 
infinity  of  time.'  There  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  illuminated  a  dark- 
ness that  had  existed  for  twenty -three  centuries." — Tait's  ilag.  Sept.  1834, 
9.  514. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  solution,  such  as  it  is,  is  sub- 
cstantially  what  Aristotle  means  in  his  remark  on  the  Zenonian  paradox  ; 
out  the  latter  part,  namely,  the  detection  of  the  sophism  of  applying  to  an 
idea  conditions  only  properly  applicable  to  sensuous  phccnomena,  belongs  to 
Mr.  Coleridge  himself. — Ed.  [The  solution  is  given  by  Leibnitz  ;  also  in  a 
liCtter  to  Mr.  Foucher.     0pp.  ed.  Erdmann,  I.  p.  115.     S.  C] 

f  Namely,  if  either  the  world  itself  as  an  animated  whole,  according  to 
the  Italian  school ;  or  if  atoms,  according  to  Democritus  ;  or  any  one  pri- 
naal  element,  as  water  or  fire,  according  to  Thales  or  Empedocles ;  or  if  t 
nous,  as  explained  by  Anaxagoras ;  be  assumed  as  the  absolutely  firat 
then,  (Lc. 
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the  exception  of  the  Heraclitic,  and  of  that  too  as  it  was  genei- 
ally  understood  and  interpreted.  Yet  Zeno's  name  was,  and  ever 
will  be  holden  in  reverence  by  philosophers  ;  for  his  object  was 
as  grand  as  his  motives  were  honorable, — that  of  assigning 
limits  to  the  claims  of  the  senses,  and  subordinating  them  to  the 
pure  reason  ;  while  Gorgias  will  ever  be  cited  as  an  instance 
of  prostituted  genius  from  the  immoral  nature  of  his  object  and 
the  baseness  of  his  motives.  These,  and  not  his  sophisms,  con- 
stituted him  a  sophist,  a  sophist  whose  eloquence  and  logical 
skill  rendered  him  only  the  more  pernicious. 

Soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invaders,  and  as  a  heavy 
counterbalance  to  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Platsea,  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  that  corruption  first  in  private  and 
next  in  public  life,  which  displayed  itself  more  or  less  in  all  the 
free  states  and  communities  of  Greece,  but  most  of  all  in  Athens. 
The  causes  are  obvious,  and  such  as  in  popular  republics  have 
always  followed,  and  are  themselves  the  effects  of,  that  passion 
for  military  glory  and  political  preponderance,  which  may  well 
be  called  the  bastard  and  the  parricide  of  liberty.     In  reference 
to  the  fervid  but  light  and  sensitive  Athenians,  we  may  enumer- 
ate, as  the  most  operative,  the   giddiness  of  sudden  aggrandize- 
ment ;  the  more   intimate  connection    and  frequent   intercourse 
with  the  Asiatic  states  ;  the  intrigues  with  the  court  of  Persia  ; 
the  intoxication  of  the  citizens  at  large,  sustained  and  increased 
by  the  continued  allusions  to  th«ir  recent  exploits,  in  the  flatte- 
ries of  the  theatre,    and  the  funeral  panegyrics  ;    the  rage  for 
amusement  and  public  shows  ;  and  lastly  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  constitution  by  the  ascendency  of  its  democratic  ele- 
ment.    During  the  operation  of  these  causes   at  an  early  period 
of  the  process,  and  no  unimportant  part  of  it,  the  sophists  made 
their  first  appearance.     Some  of  these  applied  the  lessons  of  their 
art  in  their  own  persons,  and  traded  for  gain  and  gainful  influ- 
ence in  the  character  of  demagogues  and  public  orators  ;  but  the 
greater  number  ofTered  themselves  as  instructors,  in  the  arts  of 
persuasion  and  temporary  impression,  to  as  many  as  could  come 
up  to  the  high  prices,  at  which  they  rated  their  services.     'Nfuv 
n/.ovaluv  Oiipa  ao^icTiK/"/*  —  (these    are    Plato's    words)  —  hireling 
hunters  of  the  young  and  rich, — they  offered  to  the  vanity  of 
youth  and  the  ambition  of  wealth  a  substitute  for  that  au'horitv. 
*  Sophistes,  8.  17 — £(l 
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which  by  thu  institutions  of  Solon  liad  been  attaclied  to  high 
birtli  and  property,  or  rather  to  the  moral  discipline,  the  habitS; 
attainments,  and  directing  motives,  on  which  the  great  legislator 
had  calculated  (not  indeed  as  necessar}'^  or  constant  accompani- 
ments, but  yet)  as  the  rcirular  and  ordinary  results  of  compara- 
tive opulence  and  renowned  ancestry. 

The  loss  of  this  stable  and  salutary  influence  was  to  be  supplied 
by  the  arts  of  popularity.     But  in  order  to  the  success  of  this 
scheme,  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  themselves  should  be 
degraded  into  a  populace.      The  cupidity  for  dissipation  and  sen- 
sual pleasure  in  all  ranks  had  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  ine- 
quality in  the  means  of  gratifying  it.     The  restless  spirit  of  re- 
publican ambition,  engendered  by  their  success   in  a  just  war, 
and   by  the    romantic  character   of  that    success,  had    already 
formed  a  close  alliance  with   luxur\' ;  with  luxury,   too,  in  its 
early  and  most  vigorous  state,  when  it  acts  as  an  appetite  to  en- 
kindle, and  before  it  has  exhausted  and  dulled  the  vital  enersries 
by  the  habit  of  enjoyment.     But  this  corruption  was  now  to  be 
introduced  into  the  citadel  of  the  moral  being,  and  to   be  openly 
defended  by  the  very  arms  and  instruments,   which  had  been 
given  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  chastising  its  approach. 
The  understanding  was  to  be  corrupted  by  the  perversion  of  the 
reason,  and  the  feelings  through  the  medium  of  the  understand- 
ing.    For  this  purpose  all  fixed  principles,  whether  grounded  on 
reason,  religion,  law,  or  antiquity,  were  to  be  undermined,  and 
then,  as  now,  chiefly  by  the  sophistry  of  submitting  all  positions 
alike,  however  heterogeneous,  to  the  criterion  of  the  mere  under- 
standing ; — the  sophists  meantime  disguising  or  concealing  the 
fact,   that  the  rules  which  alone  they  applied   were  abstracted 
from   the  objects    of   the    senses,  and  applicable    exclusively  to 
things  of  quantity  and  relation.     At  all  events,  the  minds  of  men 
M'ere  to  be  sensualized  ;   and  even  if  the  arguments  themselves 
failed,  yet  the  principles  so  attacked  were   to  be   brought   into 
doubt  by  the  mere  frequency  of  hearing  all  things  doubted,  and 
the  most  sacred  of  all  now  openly  denied,  and  now  insulted  by 
Eneer  and  ridicule.     For  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  far 
as  it  is  human  nature,  so  awful  is  truth,  that  as  long  as  we  have 
faith  in  its  attainability  and  hopes  of  its  attainment,  there  exists 
no  bribe  strong  enough  to  tempt  us  wholly  and  permanently  from 
our  allegiance 
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Religion,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  act  and  habits  of 
reverencing  the  invisible,  as  the  highest  both  in  ourselves  and  in 
nature.  To  this  the  senses  and  their  immediate  objects  are  to 
be  made  subservient,  the  one  as  its  organs,  the  other  as  its  expo- 
nents :  and  as  such,  therefore,  having  on  their  own  account  no 
true  value,  because  no  inherent  worth.  They  are,  in  short,  a 
language ;  and  taken  independently  of  their  representative  func- 
tion, from  words  they  become  mere  empty  sounds,  and  difl'er  from 
noise  only  by  exciting  expectations  which  they  can  not  gratify — 
fit  ingredients  of  the  idolatrous  charm,  the  potent  abracadabra, 
of  a  sophisticated  race,  who  had  sacrificed  the  religion  of  faith  to 
the  superstition  of  the  senses,  a  race  of  animals,  in  whom  the 
presence  of  reason  is  manifested  solely  by  the  absence  of  instinct. 

The  same  principle,  which  in  its  application  to  the  whole  >of 
our  being  becomes  religion,  considered  speculatively  is  the  basis 
of  metaphysical  science,  that,  namely,  which  requires  an  evidence 
beyond  that  of  sensible  concretes,  which  latter  the  ancients  gen- 
eralized in  the  word,  physica,  and  therefore,  prefixing  the  prepo- 
sition /iera,  beyond  or  transcending,  named  the  superior  science, 
metaphysics.  The  invisible  was  assun^ed  as  the  supporter  of  the 
apparent,  twi'  (putvouhun' — as  their  substance,  a  term  which,  in 
any  other  interpretation,  expresses  only  the  stri\nng  of  the  imagi- 
native power  under  conditions  that  involve  the  necessity  of  its 
frustration.  If  the  invisible  be  denied,  or  (which  is  equivalent) 
considered  invisible  from  the  defect  of  the  senses  and  not  in  its 
own  nature,  the  sciences  even  of  observation  and  experiment  lose 
their  essential  copula.  The  component  parts  can  never  be  re- 
duced into  an  harmonious  whole,  but  must  owe  their  systematic 
arrangement  to  the  accidents  of  an  ever-shifting  perspective. 
Much  more  then  must  this  apply  to  the  moral  world  disjoined 
from  religion.  Instead  of  morality,  we  can  at  best  have  only  a 
scheme  of  prudence,  and  this  too  a  prudence  fallible  and  short- 
sighted ;  lor  were  it  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  bona  fide  coincident 
with  morals  in  reference  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  outward 
iction,  its  first  act  would  be  that  of  abjuring  its  own  usurped  pri- 
macy. By  celestial  observations  alone  can  even  terrestrial  charts 
be  constructed  scientifically. 

The  first  attempt,  therefore,  of  the  sophists  was  to  separate 
etliics  from  the  faith  in  the  invisible,  and  to  stab  morality  through 
the  side  of  religion  ;  an  attempt  to  which  the  idolatrous  polythe- 
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ism  of  Greece  furnished  too  many  facilities.  To  the  zeal  with 
which  he  counteracted  this  plan  by  endeavors  to  purify  and  en- 
noble that  popular  belief,  which,  from  obedience  to  the  laws,  he 
did  not  deem  himself  permitted  to  subvert,  Socrates  owed  his 
mart)T-cup  oi"  hemlock.  Still  while  any  one  principle  of  morality 
remained,  religion  in  some  form  or  other  must  remain  inclusively. 
Therefore,  as  they  commenced  by  assailing  the  former  through 
the  latter,  so  did  they  continue  their  warfare  by  reversing  the 
operation.  The  principle  was  confounded  with  the  particular 
acts,  in  which  under  the  guidance  of  the  understanding  or  judg- 
ment it  was  to  manifest  itself. 

Thus  the  rule  of  expediency,  which  properly  belonged  to  one 
and  the  lower  part  of  morality,  was  made  to  be  the  whole.  And 
so  far  there  was  at  least  a  consistency  in  this  ;  for  in  two  ways 
only  could  it  subsist.  It  must  either  be  the  mere  servant  of  re- 
ligion, or  its  usurper  and  substitute.  Viewed  as  principles,  they 
were  so  utterly  heterogeneous,  that  by  no  grooving  could  the  two 
be  fitted  into  each  other  ;  by  no  intermediate  could  they  be  pre- 
served in  lasting  adhesion.  The  one  or  the  other  was  sure  to 
decompose  the  cement.  We  can  not  have  a  stronger  historical 
authority  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  than  the  words  of  Poly- 
bius,  in  which  he  attributes  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  states  to  the 
firequeucy  of  perjury,  which  they  had  learned  from  the  sophists 
to  laugh  at  as  a  trifle  that  broke  no  bones,  nay,  as  in  some  cases, 
an  expedient  and  justifiable  exertion  of  the  powers  given  us  by 
nature  over  our  own  words,  without  which  no  man  could  have  a 
secret  that  might  not  be  extorted  from  him  by  the  will  of  others. 
Tn  the  same  spirit  the  sage  and  observant  historian  attributes  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Roman  republic  to  the  general  rever- 
ence of  the  invisible  pov/ers,  and  the  consequent  horror  in  which 
the  breaking  of  an  oath  was  holden.  This  he  states  as  the  causa 
causanwi,  as  the  ultimate  and  inclusive  cause,  of  Roman 
grandeur. 

Under  such  convictions,  therefore,  as  the  sophists  labored  with 
such  fatal  success  to  produce,  it  needed  nothing  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  passions  under  circumstances  of  j^ublic  discord  to  turn 
the  arguments  ot"  expedience  and  sell-love  against  the  whole 
scheme  of  morality  founded  on  them,  and  to  procure  a  favorable 
hearing  for  the  do  ;trines,  which  Plato  attributes  to  the  sophist 
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Callicles.*  The  passage  is  curious,  and  might  be  entitJed,  a 
Jacobin  head,  a  genuine  antique,  in  high  preservation.  "  By 
nature,"  exclaims  this  Napoleon  of  old,  "  the  worse  ofi'is  always 
the  more  infamous,  that,  nam?ly,  which  suffers  wrong  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  it  is  the  doing  of  wrong.  For  no  man  of 
noble  spirit  will  let  himself  be  wronged  ;  this  a  slave  only  en- 
dures, who  is  not  worth  the  life  he  has,  and  under  injuries  and 
nsults  can  neither  help  himself  nor  those  that  belong  to  him. 
Those,  who  first  made  the  laws,  were,  in  my  opinion,  feeble 
creatures,  which  in  fact  the  greater  number  of  men  are  ;  or  they 
would  not  remain  entangled  in  these  spider-webs.  Such,  how- 
ever, being  the  case,  laws,  honor,  and  ignominy  were  all  calcu- 
lated for  the  advantage  of  the  laM'-makers.  But  in  order  to 
frighten  away  the  stronger,  whom  they  could  not  coerce  by  fair 
contest,  and  to  secure  greater  advantages  for  themselves  than 
their  feebleness  could  otherwise  have  procured,  they  preached  up 
the  doctrine,  that  it  was  base  and  contrary  to  right  to  wish  to 
have  any  thing  beyond  others  ;  and  that  in  this  wish  consisted 
the  essence  of  injustice.  Doubtless  it  was  very  agreeable  to  them, 
if  being  creatures  of  a  meaner  class  they  were  allowed  to  share 
equally  with  their  natural  superiors.  But  nature  dictates  plainly 
enough  another  code  of  right,  namely,  that  the  nobler  and 
stronger  should  possess  more  than  the  weaker  and  more  pusillani- 
mous. Where  the  power  is,  there  lies  the  substantial  right.  The 
whole  realm  of  animals,  nay  the  human  race  itself  as  collected  in 
independent  states  and  nations,  demonstrates  that  the  stronger 
has  a  right  to  control  the  weaker  for  his  own  advantage.  As- 
suredly, they  have  the  genuine  notion  of  right,  and  follow  the 
law  of  nature,  though  truly  not  that  which  is  holden  valid  in  our 
governments.  But  the  minds  of  our  youths  are  preached  away 
from  them  by  declamations  on  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  letting 
themselves  be  mastered,  till  by  these  verbal  conjurations  the 
noblest  nature  is  tamed  and  cowed,  like  a  young  lion  born  and 
bred  in  a  cage.  Should  a  man  with  full  untamed  force  but  once 
step  forward,  he  would  break  all  your  spells  and  conjurations, 
trample  your  contra-natural  laws  under  his  feet,  vault  into  the 
Beat  of  supreme  power,  and  in  a  splendid  style  make  the  right  of 
nature  be  valid  among  you." 

*  Sec  the  speech  of  Calliclcs  iu  the  Gorgias : — <l>va£i  [ilv  yap  ttJj  a'.axi-o% 
iertv  6  irep  kcI  kukiov,  tt.  r.  7..~  -Ed. 
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It  would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  such  had  always  beeti 
the  lanirnage  of  sophistry.  A  selfishness,  that  excludes  partner- 
ship, all  men  have  an  interest  in  repelling.  Yet  the  principle  is 
the  same  :  and  if  for  power  we  substitute  pleasure  and  the  means 
of  pleasure,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  system  well  fitted  to  corrupt 
natures,  and  the  more  mischievous  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
alarminj!^.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  philosophy  reigns  in  the 
learned  and  highest  class,  and  that  of  religion  in  all  classes,  a 
tendency  to  blend  and  unite  will  be  found  in  all  objects  of  pur- 
suit, and  the  whole  discipline  of  mind  and  manners  will  be  cal- 
culated in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents.  "With  the  prev- 
alence of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  will  (if  indeed  the  existence 
of  a  will  be  admitted  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  temporary 
main  current  in  the  wide  gust-eddying  stream  of  our  desires  and 
aversions) — with  this  prevalence  of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  will 
is  ranked  among  the  means  to  an  alien  end,  instead  of  being 
itself  the  one  absolute  end,  in  the  participation  of  which  all  other 
things  are  worthy  to  be  called  good,  commences  the  epoch  of 
division  and  separation.  Things  are  rapidly  improved,  persons 
as  rapidly  deteriorated  ;  and  for  an  indefinite  period  the  powers 
of  the  aggregate  increase,  as  the  strength  of  the  individual  de 
clines.  Still,  however,  sciences  may  be  estranged  from  philoso- 
phy, the  practical  from  the  speculative,  and  one  of  the  two  at 
least  may  remain.  Music  may  be  divided  from  poetry,  and  both 
may  continue  to  exist,  though  with  diminished  influence.  But 
religion  and  morals  cannot  be  disjoined  Avithout  the  destruction 
of  both  :  and  that  this  does  not  take  place  to  the  full  extent,  we 
owe  to  the  frequency  with  which  both  take  shelter  in  the  heart, 
and  that  men  are  always  better  or  worse  than  the  maxims  which 
they  adopt  or  concede. 

To  demonstrate  the  hollowness  of  the  present  system,  and  to 
deduce  the  tnith  from  its  sources,  is  not  possible  for  me  without 
a  previous  agreement  as  to  the  principles  of  reasoning  in  general. 
The  attempt  could  neither  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  nor  would  its  success  greatly  affect  the  immediate 
moral  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  readers  for  whom  this  work 
was  especially  written.  For  as  sciences  are  systems  on  princi- 
ples, so  in  the  life  of  practice  is  morality  a  principle  without  a 
system.  Systems  of  morality  are  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the 
old  books  of  casuistry  generalized,  ever  of  that  casuistry,  which 
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the  genius  of  Protestantism  gradually  worked  off  from  itself  like 
a  heterogeneous  humor,  together  with  the  practice  of  auric ulai 
confession ; — a  fact  the  more  striking,  because  in  both  instances 
it  was  ao^ainst  the  intention  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  ;  and  the  revival  of  both  was  not  only  urged,  but  provided 
for,  though  in  vain,  by  no  less  men  than  Bishops  Saunderson  and 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

But  there  is  yet  another  prohibitory  reason  ;  and  this  I  can  not 
convey  more  effectually  than  in  the  words  of  Plato  to  Dionysius  ; 

'KXka  TTolov  Ti  fifjv  rovr"  i;'iv,  u  izal  Aiovvacov  koX  Aupidoc,  to  kpurrjfia^ 
b  TTuvruv  aiTiov  k^i  kukuv  ;  fiuXlov  6^  ij  Tepl  tovtov  dxUg  ev  r;}  tpvxy  ^yy-y- 
vojuh'T],  7]v  el  fiTj  Tig  e^aiped/jcerai,  TTjg  uArjdelag  ovrug  oh  fn^Tzore  rvxy* 

But  what  a  question  is  this,  which  you  propose,  O,  sou  of  Dionysius  and 
Doris  ! — ^what  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  evil  ?  But  rather  is  the  dark- 
ness and  travail  concerning  this  that  thorn  in  the  soul,  which  unless  a 
man  shall  have  had  removed,  never  can  he  partake  of  the  truth  that  is 
verily  and  indeed  truth. 

Yet  that  I  may  fulfil  the  original  scope  of  The  Friend,  I  shall 
attempt  to  provide  the  preparatory  steps  for  such  an  investigation 
in  the  following  essays  on  the  principles  of  method  common  to  all 
investigations  ;  which  I  here  present,  as  the  basis  of  my  future 
philosophical  and  theological  writings,  and  as  the  necessary  in- 
troduction to  the  same.  And  in  addition  to  this,  I  can  conceive 
no  object  of  inquiry  more  appropriate,  none  which,  commencing 
with  the  most  familiar  truths,  Avith  facts  of  hourly  experience, 
and  gradually  winning  its  Avay  to  positions  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  sublime,  will  more  aptly  prepare  the  mind  lor  the 
reception  of  specific  knowledge,  than  the  full  exposition  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  condition  of  all  intellectual  progress,  and  which 
may  be  said  even  to  constitute  the  science  of  education,  alike  in 
the  narrowest  and  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  Yet 
as  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the  public  know  beforehand,  what  the  ge- 
nius of  my  philosophy  is,  and  in  what  spirit  it  will  be  applied  by 
me,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  I  conclude  with  the  following 
brief  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years  by  a  lover  of 
Old  England. 

Wise  and  necessitated  confirmation  and  explanation  of  the  law 
of  Kngland,   erroneously    entitled   The    English   Revolution   of 

*  Epl»t.  Dionysui  II. —  Ed. 
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1688;  meclianical  philosophy,  hailed  as  a  kindred  movement, 
and  espoused,  as  a  commou  cause,  by  the  partisans  of  the  revo- 
lution in  the  state. 

The  consequence  is,  or  was,  a  system  of  natural  rights  instead 
of  social  and  hereditary  privileges  ;  acquiescence  in  historic  testi- 
mony substituted  for  faith,  and  yet  the  tme  historical  feeling,  llie 
feeling  of  being  an  historical  people,  generation  linked  to  genera- 
tion by  ancestral  reputation,  by  tradition,  by  heraldry, — this  no- 
ble feeling,  I  say,  openly  stormed  or  perilously  undermined. 

Imagination  excluded  from  poesy,  and  fancy  paramount  in 
physics ;  the  eclipse  of  the  ideal  by  the  mere  shadow  of  the  sen- 
sible ;  subfiction  for  supposition.  Plebs  jrro  senatu  poindoqne  ; 
the  wealth  of  nations  for  the  well-being  of  nations,  and  of  man. 

Anglo-mania  in  France  followed  by  revolution  in  America  ; 
constitution  of  America  appropriate,  perhaps,  to  America,  but 
elevated  from  a  particular  experiment  to  a  universal  model. 
The  word  constitution  altered  to  mean  a  capitulation,  a  treaty, 
imposed  by  the  people  on  their  own  government,  as  on  a  con- 
quered enemy ;  hence  giving  sanction  to  falsehood  and  univer- 
sality to  anomaly. 

Despotism,  despotism,  despotism,  of  finance  in  statistics,  of  van- 
ity in  social  converse,  of  presumption  and  overweening  contempt 
of  the  ancients  in  individuals. 

French  Revolution  ;  pauperism,  revenue  laAvs,  government  by 
clubs,  committees,  societies,  reviews,  and  newspapers. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  nation  first  sets  fire  to  a  neighboring  nation  ; 
then  catches  fire  and  burns  backward. 

Statesmen  should  know  that  a  learned  class  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  state,  at  least  of  a  Christian  state.  But  you  wish  for 
general  illumination  I  You  begin  with  the  attempt  to  popular- 
ize learning  and  philosophy ;  but  you  Mill  end  in  the  plebifica- 
tion  of  knowledge.  A  true  philosophy  in  the  learned  class  is 
essential  to  a  true  religious  feeling  in  all  classes. 

In  fine,  religion,  true  or  false,  is  and  ev^er  has  been  the  moral 
centre  of  gravity  in  Christendom,  to  which  all  other  things  must 
and  will  accommodate  themselves. 
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*U  dt  fiSTo.  ravra  dlKaiov  l^c  ttolelv,  ukove,  Iva  gol  koX  unoKpivufiai  5  or) 
ipuTag,  TTcJg  xpV  ^X^'-'^  ^H-^  ^^'-  ^^  '^pog  dXkriXovg.  Ei  /zev  oXag  (piAoao<^ia^ 
KaTa7r£fp6vr]Kag,  tav  x^'-P^'-^'  ^^  ^^  Trap'  irfpov  uKrJKoag  y  avTog  fSeXriova 
tvprjKag  tQv  Trap'  e/ioc,  iKelva  rifia'  el  &  upa  ra  nap'  i/juuv  aot  upiaKet,  TLfXTj' 
riov  Kal  k/i^  fiu/ug-c.  Plato.* 

Hear  then  what  are  the  terms  on  which  you  and  I  ought  to  stand  toward 
each  other.  If  you  hold  philosophy  altogether  in  contempt,  bid  it  farewell 
Or  if  you  have  heard  from  any  other  person,  or  have  yourself  foimd  out  a 
bettt-r  than  mine,  then  give  honor  to  that,  whichever  it  be.  But  if  the 
doctrine  taught  in  these  our  works  please  you,  then  it  is  but  just  that  you 
should  honor  me  too  in  the  same  proportion. 

What  is  that  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us  at  once,  in 
a  man  of  education,  and  which,  among  educated  men,  so  in- 
stantly distinguishes  the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (as  was  ob- 
served with  eminent  propriety  of  the  late  Edmund  Burke)  "we 
can  not  stand  under  the  same  archway  during  a  shower  of  rain, 
without  finding  him  out  ?"  Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  re- 
marks ;  not  any  unusual  interest  of  facts  communicated  by  him  ; 
for  we  may  suppose  both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the 
shortness  of  our  intercourse,  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjects 
The  diflerence  will  be  impressed  and  felt,  though  the  conversa 
tion  should  be  confined  to  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  pave- 
ment. Still  less  will  it  arise  from  any  peculiarity  in  his  words 
and  phrases.  For  if  he  be,  as  we  now  assume,  a  well-educated 
man  as  well  as  a  man  of  superior  powers,  he  will  not  fail  to  fol- 
low the  golden  rule  of  Julius  Caesar,  insolens  verbum,  tanquam 
icopuluni,  evitare.  Unless  where  new  things  necessitate  new 
lernis,  he  will  avoid  an  unusual  word  as  a  rock.  It  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  lessons  of  his  youth,  that  the  breach  of 
this  precept,  at  all  times  hazardous,  becomes  ridiculous  in  tlie 
topics  of  ordinary  conversation.     There  remains  but  one  othei 

*  Epist.  Dionysio.  Jf. — Bd. 
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point  of  distinction  possible  ;  and  tliis  must  be,  and  in  fact  is,  iho 
true  cause  of  the  impression  made  on  us.  It  is  tlie  unpremedi- 
tated and  evidently  habitual  arrangement  of  his  words,  grounded 
on  the  habit  of  foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more  plainly) 
in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  then  intends  to  conmiuni- 
cate.  However  irregular  and  desultory  his  talk,  there  is  method 
in  the  fragments. 

Listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man,  though  perhaps 
shrewd  and  able  in  his  particular  calling,  whether  he  be  describ- 
ing or  relating.  We  immediately  perceive,  that  his  memory  alone 
is  called  into  action  ;  and  that  the  objects  and  events  recur  in  the 
narration  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  accompaniments, 
however  accidental  or  impertinent,  in  which  they  had  first  oc- 
curred to  the  narrator.  -The  necessity  of  taking  breath,  the  efibrts 
of  recollection,  and  the  abrupt  rectification  of  its  failures,  produce 
all  his  pauses  ;  and  with  exception  of  the  "  and  then,"  the  "  and 
there,"  and  the  still  less  significant,  "  and  so,"  they  constitute 
likewise  all  his  connections. 

Our  discussion,  however,  is  confined  to  method  as  employed  in 
the  formation  of  the  understanding,  and  in  the  constructions  of 
science  and  literature.  It  would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  at- 
tempt a  proof  of  its  importance  in  the  business  and  economy  of 
active  or  domestic  life.  From  the  cotter's  hearth  or  the  work- 
shop of  the  artisan  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the  first  merit, 
that  which  admits  neither  substitute  nor  equivalent,  is,  that 
everj'thing  be  in  its  place.  Where  this  charm  is  wanting,  every 
other  merit  either  loses  its  name,  or  becomes  an  additional 
ground  of  accusation  and  regret.  Of  one,  by  whom  it  is  emi- 
nently possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  is  like  clock-work.  The 
resemblance  extends  beyond  the  point  of  regularity,  and  yet  falls 
short  of  the  truth.  Both  do,  indeed,  at  once  divide  and  announce 
the  silent  and  otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time.  But  the 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuits  does  more  ; 
he  realizes  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives  a  character  and  individ- 
uality to  its  moments.  If  the  idle  are  described  as  killing  time 
he  may  be  justly  said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral  being,  while 
he  makes  it  the  distinct  object  not  only  of  the  consciousness,  but 
of  the  conscience.  He  organizes  the  hours,  and  gives  them  a 
Boul ;  and  that,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  to  fleet  away,  and 
evermore  tf  have  been,  he  takes  up  into  his  own  permanence 

VOL.  IT.  S 
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and  communicates  to  it  the  imperishableness  of  a  spiritual  na* 
ture.  Of  the  good  and  faithfid  servant,  whose  energies,  thus 
directed,  are  thus  methodized,  it  is  less  truly  affirmed,  that  he 
Uves  in  time,  than  that  time  lives  in  him.  His  days,  months, 
and  years,  as  the  stops  and  punctual  marks  in  the  records  of  du- 
ties performed,  will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  rema'n  ex 
tant  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

But  as  the  importance  of  method  in  the  duties  of  social  life  is 
incomparably  greater,  so  are  its  practical  elements  proportionably 
obvious,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  will  far  more  than  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Henceforward,  therefore,  we  contemplate  its  bear- 
ings on  the  latter. 

The  difference  between  the  products  of  a  well-disciplmed  and 
those  of  an  uncultivated  understanding,  in  relation  to  what  we 
will  now  venture  to  call  the  science  of  method,  is  often  and  ad- 
mirably exhibited  by  our  great  dramatist.  I  scarcely  need  refer 
my  readers  to  the  Clown's  evidence,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  sec- 
ond act  of  Measure  for  Measure,  or  to  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  But  not  to  leave  the  position,  without  an  instance  to 
illustrate  it,  I  will  take  the  easy-yielding  Mrs.  Q,uickly's  relation 
of  the  circumstances  of  Sir  John  Falstafi 's  debt  to  her : — 

Falstaff,  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself  and  the  money  too. 
Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun 
week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a  siuging- 
man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound, 
to  marry  me  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did 
not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  me  gossip 
Quickly  ? — coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar  ;  telling  us  she  had  a  good 
dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told 
thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound,  «fec.* 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  from  being  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that  the  poor  soul's  thoughts  and 
sentences  are  more  closely  interlinked  than  the  truth  of  nature 
would  have  required,  but  that  the  connections  and  sequence, 
which  the  habit  of  method  can  iilono  give,  have  in  this  instance 
a  substitute  in  the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the  absence  of  method, 
which  characterizes  the  uneducated,  is  occasioned  by  an  habitual 

*  Henry  IV.  Pt.  IL  act  ii.  sc.  \.-^Ed 
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siibmissioi  of  the  understanding  to  mere  events  and  imao-es  aa 
such,  and  independent  of  any  power  in  the  mind  to  classify  or 
appropriate  them.  The  general  accompaniments  of  time  and 
place  are  the  only  relations  which  persons  of  his  class  appear  to 
regard  in  their  statements.  As  this  constitutes  their  leading 
leature,  the  contrary  excellence,  as  distinguishing  the  well-edu- 
cated man,  must  be  referred  to  the  contrary  habit.  Method, 
therefore,  becomes  natural  to  the  mind  which  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  not  things  only,  or  for  their  own  sake  alone, 
but  likewise  and  chiefly  the  relations  of  things,  either  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  or  to  the  observer,  or  to  the  state  and  appre- 
hension of  the  hearers.  To  enumerate  and  analyze  these  rela- 
tions, with  the  conditions  under  which  alone  they  are  discover- 
able, is  to  teach  the  science  of  method. 

The  enviable  results  of  this  science,  when  knowledge  has  been 
ripened  into  those  habits  which  at  once  secure  and  evince  its  pos- 
session, can  scarcely  be  exhibited  more  forcibly  as  well  as  more 
pleasingly,  than  by  contrasting  with  the  former  extract  from 
Shakspeare  the  narration  given  by  Hamlet  to  Horatio  of  the  oc- 
currences  during  his  proposed  transportation  to  England,  and  the 
events  that  interrupted  his  voyage  : — 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  Tvas  a  kind  of  fighting 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  methought,  I  lav 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.     Rashly, 

And  praised  be  rashness  for  it Let  us  know, 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serve  us  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail :  and  that  should  teach  vu, 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will 

HoR,  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  scarf  d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire  ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  my  own  room  again :  making  so  bold. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exact  command — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 

With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  gobUns  in  my  hfe 

That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated, 
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No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  are, 
My  head  should  be  struck  oflf  1 

HoR.  Is't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commission; — read  it  at  more  leisure.* 

Here  the  events,  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  plact^,  are 
all  stated  with  equal  compression  and  rapidity,  not  one  introduced 
which  could  have  been  omitted  without  injury  to  the  intelligibil- 
it}'  of  the  whole  process.  If  any  tendency  is  discoverable,  as  far 
as  the  mere  facts  are  in  question,  it  is  the  tendency  to  omission : 
and,  accordingly,  the  reader  will  ohserve  in  the  following  quota- 
tion that  the  attention  of  the  narrator  is  called  back  to  one  ma- 
terial circumstance,  which  he  was  hurrying  by,  by  a  direct  ques- 
tion from  the  friend  to  whom  the  story  is  communicated,  "  How 
was  this  sealed?"  But  by  a  trait  which  is  indeed  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Hamlet's  mind,  ever  disposed  to  generalize,  and 
meditative  if  to  excess  (but  which,  with  due  abatement  and  re- 
duction, is  distinctive  of  every  powerful  and  methodizing  intellect), 
all  the  digressions  and  enlargements  consist  of  reflections,  truths, 
and  principles  of  general  and  permanent  interest,  either  directly 
expressed  or  disguised  in  playful  satire. 

I  sat  me  down  ; 


Devift'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair. 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labored  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.     "VVilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
As  love  between  them,  like  the  palm,  might  flourish  ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities, 
And  many  such  like  ases  of  great  charge — 
That  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  their  contents, 
Without  dcbatement  further,  more  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
No  shriving  time  allowed. 

Hob,  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant. 
I  luul  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse 

•   ^ct  V.  6C.  2. 
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Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  the  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscribed  it ;  gave't  the  impression ;  phiced  it  s  ifely, 
The  changeling  never  known.     Now,  the  next  day- 
Was  our  sea-tiglit ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent, 
Thou  know'st  already. 

HoR.  So  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't? 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment 
Tliey  are  not  near  my  conscience  :  their  defeat 
Doth  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 
'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites.* 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  remark  of  the  preceding  pas 
sage,  in  connection  with  the  humorous  specimen  of  narration, 

Fermenting  o'er  with  frothy  circmnstance, 

in  Henry  TV.,  that  if,  overlooking  the  different  value  of  the  mat- 
ter in  each,  we  considered  the  form  alone,  we  should  find  both 
immethodical, — Hamlet  from  the  excess,  Mrs.  duickly  from  the 
want,  of  reflection  and  generalization ;  and  that  method,  there- 
fore, must  result  from  the  due  mean  or  balance  between  our  pas- 
sive impressions  and  the  mind's  own  re-action  on  the  same. 
"Wliether  this  re-action  do  not  suppose  or  imply  a  primary  act 
positively  originating  in  the  mind  itself,  and  prior  to  the  object  in 
order  of  nature,  though  co-instantaneous  with  it  in  its  manifesta- 
tion, will  be  hereafter  discussed.  But  I  had  a  further  purpose  in 
thus  contrasting  these  extracts  from  our  mpi ad-minded  bard, 
fiVQio^ovg  iiir^g.  I  wished  to  bring  forward,  each  for  itself,  these 
two  elements  of  method,  or,  to  adopt  an  arithmetical  term,  its 
two  main  factors. 

Instances  of  the  want  of  generalization  are  of  no  rare  occur- 
rence in  real  hfe  :  and  the  narrations  of  Shakspeare's  Hostess  and 
the  Tapster  differ  from  those  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  in 
general  by  their  superior  humor,  the  poet's  own  gift  and  infusion, 
not  by  their  Avant  of  method,  which  is  not  greater  than  we  often 
meet  with  in  that  class,  of  which  they  are  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentatives. Instances  of  the  opposite  fault,  arising  from  the  ex 
cess  of  generalization  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  opposite  class, 
will,  like  the  minds  themselves,  occur  less  frequently  in  the  course 
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of  our  own  personal  experience.  Yet  they  will  not  have  been 
wanting  to  our  readers,  nor  will  they  have  passed  unobserved, 
though  the  great  poet  himself  (6  t?)!/  kuvrov  ii>v/y]v  S)aet.  vXtjv  jiva 
aoihuuTOP  jitoQ(f.uig  notxiXacig  juoQCfioaug*^  has  more  conveniently 
supplied  the  illustrations.  To  complete,  therefore,  the  purpose 
aforementioned,  that  of  presenting  each  of  the  two  components  as 
separately  as  possible,  I  chose  an  instance  in  which,  by  the  sur- 
plus of  its  own  activity,  Hamlet's  mind  disturbs  the  arrangement, 
of  which  that  very  activity  had  been  the  cause  and  impulse.! 

Thus  exuberance  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  interferes  with  the 
forms  of  method  ;  but  sterility  of  mind,  on  the  other,  wanting  the 
spring  and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is  wholly  destructive  of 
method  itself  For  in  attending  too  exclusively  to  the  relations 
which  the  past  or  passing  events  and  objects  bear  to  general 
truth,  and  the  moods  of  his  own  thought,  the  most  intelligent 
man  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  that  other  relation,  in 
which  they  are  likewise  to  be  placed  to  the  apprehension  and 
s\'Tnpathies  of  his  hearers.  His  discourse  appears  like  soliloquy 
intermixed  with  dialogue.  But  the  uneducated  and  unreflecting 
talker  overlooks  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  psychologi- 
cal ;  and  consequently  precludes  all  method  which  is  not  purely 
accidental.  Hence  the  nearer  the  things  and  incidents  in  time 
and  place,  the  more  distant,  disjointed,  and  impertinent  to  each 
other,  and  to  any  common  purpose,  will  they  appear  in  his  nar- 
ration :  and  this  from  the  want  of  a  staple,  or  starting-post,  in 
the  narrator  himself;  from  the  absence  of  the  leading  thought, 
which,  borrowing  a  phrase  from  the  nomenclature  of  legislation, 
I  may  not  inaptly  call  the  initiative.  On  the  contrary,  where 
the  habit  of  method  is  present  and  effective,  things  the  most  re- 
mote and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and  outward  circumstance,  arc 
brought  into  mental  contiguity  and  succession,  the  more  striking 
as  the  less  expected.  But  while  I  would  impress  the  necessity  of 
this  habit,  the  illustrations  adduced  give  proof  that  in  undue  pre- 
ponderance, and  when  the  prerogative  of  the  mind  is  stretched 
into  despotism,  the  discourse  may  degenerate  into  the  grotesque 
or  the  fantastical, 

*  He  that  moulded  his  own  soul,  as  some  incorporeal  inalojial,  into  van- 
ou»  forms. — TnEMisTiL'.s. 

f  See  the  ciiticism  on  the  character  of  Hamlet  in  the  Lectures  upon 
Rhakapeare  and  other  Dramatists.  IV.  p.  li4.-.Ed. 
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With  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man .soul  is  this  exliibitcd  to  us  in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  where  flying  from  the  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a 
reprieve  from  the  pressure  of  its  duties  in  that  ideal  activity,  the 
overbalance  of  w^hich,  with  the  consequent  indisposition  to  action, 
is  his  disease,  he  compels  the  reluctant  good  sense  of  the  high  yet 
healthful-minded  Horatio  to  follow  him  in  his  wayward  medita- 
tion amid  the  graves  I 

IIam.  To  what  base  uses  "vre  may  return,  Horatio !  Why  may  not  im 
agination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung 
hole  ? 

Hoe.  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so. 

Ham.  No,  'faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither  with  modesty 
enough,  and  likehhood  to  lead  it :  As  thus ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was 
buried,  Alexander  returneth  to  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make 
loam :  And  why  of  that  loam  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not 
stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  !* 

But  let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  when  the  objects 
thus  coimected  are  proportionate  to  the  connecting  energy,  rela- 
tively to  the  real,  or  at  least  to  the  desirable,  sympathies  of  man- 
kind ;  it  is  from  the  same  character  that  we  derive  the  genial 
method  in  the  famous  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be"t — which, 
admired  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  has  yet  received  only  the  first-ihiits 
of  the  admiration  due  to  it. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  innumerable  im- 
pressions in  each  moment  of  time  the  mere  passive  memory  must 
needs  tend  to  confusion  ;  a  rule,  the  seeming  exceptions  to  which 
(the  thunder-bursts  in  Lear,  for  instance)  are  really  confirmations 
of  its  truth.  For,  in  many  instances,  the  predominance  of  some 
mighty  passion  takes  the  place  of  the  guiding  thought,  and  the  re- 
sult presents  the  method  of  nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of  the 
individual.  For  thought,  imagination  (and  I  may  add,  passion), 
are,  in  their  very  essence,  the  first,  connective,  the  latter  co- 
adunative :  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  if  the  excess  lead  to 
method  misapplied,  and  to  connections  of  the  moment,  the  ab- 
sence, or  marked  deficiency,  either  precludes  method  altogether, 
both  form  and  substance  ;  or  (as  the  following  extract  will  exem 
pliiy)  retains  the  outward  form  only. 

*  Act  y.  sc.  1  f  Act  ill.  bc.  1. 
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My  liege  and  Madam,  to  expostulate 

What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 

Wliy  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day  and  time. 

Therefore — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, — • 

I  will  be  brief.     Your  noble  son  is  mad : 

Mad  call  I  it ;  for  to  define  true  madness, 

What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad ! 

But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter  with  less  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  sw^ar,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  : 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  eflfect. 
Or  rather  say  the  cause  of  this  defect : 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause. 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus 
Perpend.* 

Does  not  the  irresistible  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  this  flourish 
of  the  soul-surviving  body  of  old  Polonius's  intellect,  not  less  than 
in  the  endless  confirmations  and  most  undeniable  matters  of  fact 
of  Tapster  Pompey  or  the  hostess  of  the  tavern  prove  to  our  feel- 
ings, even  before  the  word  is  found  w^hich  presents  the  truth  to 
our  understandings,  that  confusion  and  formality  are  but  the  op- 
posite poles  of  the  same  null -point  ? 

It  is  Shakspeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  splendid  picture-gallery  (the  reader  will  excuse  the 
acknowledged  inadequacy  of  this  metaphor),  we  find  individual- 
ity everywhere,  mere  portrait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various  char- 
acters, we  still  feel  ourselves  communing  with  the  same  nature, 
which  is  everywhere  present  as  the  vegetable  sap  in  the 
branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  their  shapes, 
tastes,  and  odors.  Speaking  of  the  effect,  that  is,  his  works  them 
?elves,  we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as  consist- 
iig  in  that  just  proportion,  that  union  and  interpenetration,  of 
llio  universal  and  the  particular,  which  must  ever  pervade  all 
works  of  decided  genius  and  Irue  science.  For  method  implies  a 
progressive  transition,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
original  language.     The  Greek  /nidodos  is  literally  a  way  or  path 
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if  transit.  Thus  we  extol  the  Elen'^nts  of  Euclid,  or  Socrates' 
discourse  with  the  slave  in  the  Menon  of  Plato,*  as  methodical, 
a  term  which  no  one  who  holds  himself  bound  to  tliiiik  or  speak 
correctly,  would  apply  to  the  alphabetical  order  or  arrangement 
of  a  common  dictionary.  But  as  without  continuous  transition 
there  can  be  no  method,  so  without  a  preconception  there  can  be 
no  transition  with  continuity.  The  term,  method,  can  not  there- 
fore, otherwise  than  by  abuse,  be  applied  to  a  mere  dead  ar- 
rangement, containing  in  itself  no  principle  of  progression. 
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Scientiia  idem  quod  planiis.  Si  planta  aliqua  xiti  in  ammo  habeas,  dt 
radice  quidjxat,  nil  refcrt :  si  vera  transferre  cupias  in  aliud  solum,  tutins 
est  radicibus  uti  quam  surculis.  Sic  traditio,  qnce  nunc  in  usu  e.^t,  exhibet 
vlane  tanqxiam  truncos  {puJchros  illos  quidetn)  scientiarum  ;  sed  tamen  abs- 
que radicibus  fabro  Ugnario  certe  commodes,  at  plantatori  inutiles.  Quod 
si,  disciplime  ut  crcscanf,  tibi  cordi  sit,  de  truiicis  miiiris  sis  solicitus:  ad  id 
curam  adhibe,  ut  radices  illcBsce.  etiam  cwn  aliquaritulo  terra  adheerentis, 
cxtrahantur:  dummodo  hoc  pacto  et  sdentiam  propriam  revisere,  vestigiaque 
cognitionis  tuce  remetiri  possis ;  et  earn  sic  transplantare  in  animum  alie- 
Hum,  sicut  crevit  n»  iuo.  Bacon  f 

It  is  with  sciences  as  ^vith  trees.  It  it  b^  your  purpose  to  make  some 
particular  use  of  the  tree,  you  need  not  poneern  yourself  about  the  roots. 
But  if  you  wish  to  transfer'  it  into  another  soil,  it  is  then  safer  to  employ 
the  roots  than  the  scions.  Thus  the  mode  of  teaching  most  common  at 
present  exhibits  clearly  enough  the  trunks,  as  it  were,  of  the  sciences,  and 
those  too  of  handsome  growth  ;  but  nevertheless,  without  the  roots,  valua- 
ble and  convenient  as  they  undoubtedly  are  to  tlie  carpente^^  they  are  use- 
less to  the  planter.  But  if  you  have  at  heart  th^  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, as  that  which  proposes  to  itself  the  general  diiiciphne  of  the  mind  for 
its  end  and  aim,  be  less  anxious  concerning  the  trunks,  and  let  it  be  your 
cjire,  that  the  roots  should  be  extracted  entire,  even  though  a  small  portion 
of  the  soil  should  adhere  to  them :  so  that  at  all  events  you  may  be  able,  by 
this  mean,  both  to  review  your  own  scientific  acquirements,  re-measuring 
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aa  it  were  the  steps  of  your  knowledge  for  your  own  satisfaijtion,  and  at  th€ 
same  time  to  transplant  it  into  the  minds  of  others,  just  as  it  grew  in  your 
own. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  relations 
of  objects  are  prime  materials  of  method,  and  that  the  contem- 
plation of  relations  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  thinking  me- 
thodically. It  becomes  necessar}'  therefore  to  add,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  relation,  in  which  objects  of  mind  may  be  contem- 
plated. The  first  is  that  of  law,  which,  in  its  absolute  perfec- 
tion, is  conceivable  only  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  creative 
idea  not  only  appoints  to  each  thing  its  position,  but  in  that  po- 
sition, and  in  consequence  of  that  position,  gives  it  its  qualities, 
yea,  gives  it  its  very  existence,  as  that  particular  thing.  Yet  in 
whatever  science  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole  is  predetermined  by  a  truth  originating  in  the  mind, 
and  not  abstracted  or  generalized  from  observation  of  the  parts, 
there  we  affinn  the  presence  of  a  law,  if  we  are  speaking  of  the 
physical  sciences,  as  of  astronomy  for  instance  ;  or  the  presence 
of  fundamental  ideas,  if  our  discourse  be  ujDon  those  sciences,  the 
truths  of  which,  as  truths  absolute,  not  merely  have  an  indepen- 
dent origin  in  the  mind,  but  continue  to  exist  in  and  for  the  mind 
alone.*  Such,  for  instance,  is  geometr}^  and  such  are  the  ideas 
of  a  perfect  circle,  of  asymptotes,  and  the  like. 

I  have  thus  assigned  the  first  place  in  the  science  of  method  to 
law  ;  and  first  of  the  first,  to  law,  as  the  absolute  kind  which, 
comprehending  in  itself  the  substance  of  every  possible  degree, 
precludes  from  its  conception  all  degree,  not  by  generalization, 
but  by  its  own  plenitude.  As  such,  therefore,  and  as  the  suf- 
ficient cause  of  the  reality  correspondent  thereto,  I  contemplate 
it  as  exclusively  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being,  inseparable 
from  the  idee  of  God  ;  adding,  however,  that  from  the  contem- 
plation of  law  in  this  its  only  perfect  form,  must  be  derived  all 
true  insight  into  all  other  grounds  and  principles  necessary  to 
method,  as  the  science  common  to  all  sciences,  which  in  eacli,  in 
the  words  of  Plato,  Tvyxutst.  ov  dikXo  aiiris  i^f  inian^fiTjg,  Alienated 
from  this  intuition  or  steadfast  faith,  ingenious  men  may  produce 

*  Here  I  have  fallen  into  an  error.  Tlie  terms,  idea  and  law,  are  always 
correhitive.  Instead  of  geometrical  ideas,  I  ought  to  have  said  theorems ; — 
not  theories — ^but  dcupiqfiara,  the  intelligible  products  of  contemplation,  m 
tcUectual  objects  in  the  mind,  and  of  and  for  the  mind  exclusively. — 1829 
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schemes  conducive  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  particular  sciences 
but  no  scientific  system. 

But  though  1  can  not  enter  on  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  1 
dare  not  remain  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  having-  ohtruded  a 
mere  private  opinion,  as  a  fundamental  truth.  The  authorities 
are  such,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  their  number. 
The  following  extract  from  Aristocle's  (preserved  with  other  in- 
teresting fragments  of  the  same  WTiter  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea) 
is  as  explicit  as  peremptor}^  ' Eq}tloa6(fT]Ge  dt  nhxrwy,  el  xui  rtg 
&).ko;  Tibv  Tnhrxoie,  yyrjolwg  xal  ifAf/w;.  ^H^iov  da  ^y)  dvyaa&ai 
T(i  ui'&Qianiya  yuTidelt^  '^if^^?,  f^  /^'^  Tclt  ■d'sTct  TXQoieqov  dq}^£itj.* 
And  Plato  himself  in  his  Republic,  happily  still  extant,  evidently 
alludes  to  the  same  doctrine.  For  personating  Socrates  in  the 
discussion  of  a  most  important  problem,  namely,  whether  political 
justice  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  private  honesty,  after  many  induc- 
tions, and  much  analytic  reasoning,  he  breaks  off  with  these 
words — yai  ei<  y'  I'a&i,  w  rXavxajy,  (h;  i^  iuri  d6$u,  uxoiSwg  f^iv  rovxo 
ix  joioviioy  juedodcjv^  o'tatg  >vv  ev  loTg  loyoig  /oo),w£^a,  ov  /ur^  tiots 
H^iojLtEv  dXXix  yuQ  /LtasQOiioa  xal  nXeioiv  odbg  r]  inl  toOto  ayovaa\ 
—not  however,  he  adds,  precluding  the  former  (the  analytic  and 
nductive,  to  wit)  which  have  their  place  likewise,  in  which  (but 
as  subordinate  to  the  other)  they  are  both  useful  and  requisite. 
If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport  of  these  words, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact  stated  by  Aristotle, t  that  Plato 
had  discussed  the  problem,  whether  in  order  to  scientific  ends  we 
must  set  out  from  principles  or  ascend  towards  them  :  in  other 
words,  whether  the  spithetic  or  anal}'tic  be  the  right  method. 
But  as  no   such  question  is  directly  discussed  in  the  published 

*  Praparat.  Evangel,  xi.  c.  3. — Ed.  Plato,  who  philosophized  legiti- 
mately and  perfectively,  if  ever  any  man  did  in  any  age,  held  it  for  an 
axiom,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  an  insight  into  things  human 
(that  is,  the  nature  and  relations  of  man,  and  the  objects  presented  by  na- 
ture for  liis  investigation,)  without  a  previous  contemplation  or  intellectual 
vision  of  things  divine ;  that  is,  of  truths  that  are  to  be  affirmed  concern- 
ing the  absolute,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  known  to  us. 

I  Be  Republica,  iv.  But  know  well,  0  Glaucon,  as  my  firm  persuasion, 
that  by  such  methods,  as  we  have  hitherto  used  in  this  inq\iisition,  we  can 
never  attain  to  a  satisfactory  insight :  for  it  is  a  longer  and  ampler  way  that 
conducts  to  this. 

X  Ey  yap  Kal  II?.utcjv  iiiropei  tovto  koI  i^iJTei,  Tzorepov  dirb  tQv  dpxHv,  ij 
hrl  Tdc  dpxdc,  io'i-v  v  666^. — Ethic.  Nicom.  L  c.  2. — Ed, 
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works  of  the  great  master,  Aristotle  must  either  have  received  it 
orally  i'rom  Plato  liimself,  or  have  found  it  in  the  aygacfa  doy/jaru, 
the  private  text-books  or  manuals  constructed  by  his  select  dis- 
ciples, and  intelligible  to  those  only  who  like  themselves  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  esoteric,  or  interior  and  unveiled,  doctrines  of 
Platonism.  Comparing  this  therefore  with  the  WTitings,  which 
lie  liold  it  safe  or  not  profane  to  make  public,  we  may  safely  con- 
clud.^  that  Plato  considered  the  investigation  of  truth  a  posterioii 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  explaining  the  results  of  a  more 
scientific  process  to  those,  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  results 
was  alone  requisite  and  sufficient ;  or  in  preparing  the  mind  for 
legitimate  method,  by  exposing  the  insufficiency  or  self-contradic- 
tions of  the  proofs  and  results  obtained  by  the  contrary  process. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  earnestness  with  which  the  genuine  Pla- 
tonists  afterwards  opposed  the  doctrine  (that  all  demonstration 
consists  of  identical  propositions)  advanced  by  Stilpo,  and  main- 
tained by  the  Megaric  school,  who  denied  the  synthesis,  and,  like 
Hume  and  others  in  recent  times,  held  geometry  itself  to  be  merely 
analytical. 

The  grand  problem,  the  solution  of  which  forms,  according  to 
Plato,  the  final  object  and  distinctive  character  of  philosophy,  is 
this  :  for  all  that  exists  conditionally  (that  is,  the  existence  of 
which  is  inconceivable  except  under  the  condition  of  its  depen- 
dency on  some  other  as  its  antecedent)  to  find  a  ground  that  is 
unconditional  and  absolute,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
of  human  knowledge  to  a  system.  For  the  relation  common  to 
all  being  known,  the  appropriate  orbit  of  each  becomes  discover- 
able, together  with  its  peculiar  relations  to  its  concentrics  in  the 
common  sphere  of  subordination.  Thus  the  centrality  of  the 
sun  having  been  established,  and  the  law  of  the  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun  having  been  determined,  we  possess  the 
means  of  calculating  the  distance  of  each  from  the  other.  But 
as  all  objects  of  sense  are  in  continual  flux,  and  as  the  notices 
of  them  by  the  senses  must,  as  far  as  they  are  true  notices,  change 
with  them,  while  scientific  principles  or  laws  are  no  otherwise 
|)rinciples  of  science  than  as  they  are  permanent  and  always  the 
same,  the  latter  were  appropriated  to  the  pure  reason,  either  a? 
its  products  cr  as*  implanted  in  it.      And  now  the  remarkable 

•  Which  of  these  two  doctrines  was  Plato's  own  opinion,  it  is  hard  tc 
•ay.     In  many  passr-jes  of  his  works,  the  latter  (that  is,  the  doctri)i«  of  ir 
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tact  fuices  itself"  on  our  attention,  namely,  that  the  material  world 
IS  found  to  obey  the  same  la^s  as  had  been  deduced  indepen- 
dently from  the  reason  ;  and  that  the  masses  act  by  a  force, 
which  can  not  be  conceive  i  to  result  from  the  component  parts, 
known  or  imaginable.  In  magnetism,  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
in  chemistry  generally,  the  mind  is  led  instinctively,  as  it  "were, 
to  regard  the  working  powers  as  conducted,  transmitted,  or  accu- 
mulated by  the  sensible  bodies,  and  not  as  inherent.  This  fact 
has,  at  all  times,  been  the  stronghold  alike  of  the  materialists  and 
of  the  spiritualists,  equally  solvable  by  the  two  contrary  hypothe- 
ses, and  fairly  solved  by  neither.     In  the  clear  and  masterly*  re- 

natc,  or  rather  of  connate,  ideas)  seems  to  be  it ;  but  from  the  character 
and  avowed  purpose  of  these  works,  as  addressed  to  a  promiscuous  pub- 
lic, therefore  preparatory,  and  for  the  discipHne  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
directly  doctrinal,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Plato  chose  it  as  the  more 
popular  representation,  and  as  belonging  to  the  poetic  drapery  of  his 
ph  ilosophemafa. 

*  I  can  conceive  no  better  remedy  for  the  ovevweening  self-compla- 
cency of  modern  philosophy  than  the  annulment  of  its  pretended  origi- 
nality. Tlie  attempt  has  been  made  by  Dutens  {Rec/terches  sur  Vorigine  des 
decoueertes  attribuees  aux  Jlodernes.  1T66. — £^d.),  but  he  failed  in  it  by  fly- 
ing to  the  opposite  extreme.  "When  he  should  have  confined  himself  to 
the  philosophies,  he  extended  his  attack  to  the  sciences,  and  even  to  the 
main  discoveries  of  later  times  ;  and  thus  instead  of  vindicating  the  an- 
cients, he  became  the  calumniator  of  the  moderns  ;  as  far  at  least  as  de- 
traction is  calumny.  A  splendid  and  most  instructive  course  of  lectures 
might  be  given,  comprising  the  origin  and  progress,  the  fates  and  fortunes 
of  philosophy  from  Pythagoras  to  Locke,  with  the  lives  and  succession  of 
the  philosophers  in  each  sect ;  tracing  the  progress  of  speculative  science 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind,  but 
without  omitting  the  fiivorable  or  inauspicious  influence  of  circumstances 
and  the  accidents  of  individual  genius.  The  main  divisions  would  be,  1 . 
From  lliales  and  Pythagoras  to  the  appearance  of  the  Sophists  :  2.  And 
of  Socrates ; — the  character  and  efifects  of  Socrates'  life  and  doctrines 
illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Xenophon,  as  his  most  faithful  repre- 
sentative, and  of  Antisthenes  or  the  Cynic  sect  as  the  one  partial  view 
of  his  philosophy,  and  of  Aristippus  or  the  Cyrenaic  sect  as  the  other  and 
opposite  extreme :  3.  Plato,  and  Platouism :  4..  Aristotle  and  the  Peripa- 
tetic school :  5.  Zeno  and  Stoicism,  Epicurus  and  Epicureanism,  with  the 
effects  of  these  in  the  Roman  republic  and  empire  :  6.  The  rise  of  tlie  Ec- 
lectic or  Alexandrian  philosophy,  tlie  attcrnyit  to  set  up  a  pseudo-PLvtonic 
polytheism  against  Christianity,  the  degradation  of  philosophy  it'clf  into 
mysticism  and  magic,  and  its  final  disappearance,  as  philosophy,  ui":dcr  Juj 
tinian  :  7.  The  resumption  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  thirl,«^Hr>Ah 
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view  of  the  elder  philosophies,  -which  must  be  ranktd  among 
the  most  splendid  proofs  of  his  judgment  no  less  than  of  his 
genius,  and  more  expressly  in  the  critique  on  the  atomic  or 
corpuscular  doctrine  of  Democritus  and  his  followers  as  the  one 
extreme,  and  in  that  of  the  pure  rationalism  of  Zeno  the  Elcatic 
as  the  other,  Plato  has  proved  incontrovertibly  that  in  both  alike 
the  basis  is  too  narrow  to  support  the  superstructure  ;  that  the 
grounds  of  both  are  false  or  disputable  ;  and  that,  if  these  were 
conceded,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  scheme  is  adequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem, — namely,  what  is  the  ground  of 
the  coincidence  between  reason  and  experience  ;  or  between  the 
laws  of  matter  and  the  ideas  of  the  pure  intellect.  The  only 
answer  which  Plato  deemed  the  question  capable  of  receiving, 
compels  the  reason  to  pass  out  of  itself  and  seek  the  ground  of 
this  agreement  in  a  supersensual  essence,  which  being  at  once 
the  ideal  of  the  reason  and  the  cause  of  the  material  world,  is 
the  pre-establisher  of  the  harmony  in  and  between  both.  Re- 
ligion therefore  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  philosophy,  in  consequence 
of  which  philosophy  itself  becomes  the  supplement  of  the  sciences, 
both  as  the  convergence  of  all  to  the  common  end,  namely  wis- 
dom ;  and  as  supplying  the  copula,  which,  modified  in  each  in 
the  comprehension  of  its  parts  in  one  whole,  is  in  its  principles 
common  to  all,  as  integral  parts  of  one  system.  And  this  is 
method,  itself  a  distinct  science,  the  immediate  offspring  of 
philosophy,  and  the  link  or  mordant  by  which  philosophy  be- 
comes scientific,  and  the  sciences  philosophical. 


ESSAY   VI. 

'ArravTuv  ^TjTSvrec  ^oyov  l^udev  dvaipSm  "koyov. 

The  second  relation  is  that  of  theory,  in  which  the  existing 
forms  and  qualities  of  objects,  discovered  by  observation  or  exper- 
iment, suggest  a  given  arrangement  of  many  under  one  point  of 
view  ;  and  this  not  merely  or  principally  in  order  to  facilitate  the 

century,  and  the  succcseire  re-appearance  of  the  diflferent  ancient  seoti 
from  l^e  reBtoration  of  literature  to  our  own  times. 
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remembrance,  recollection,  or  communication  of  the  aamc  ;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  understanding,  and  in  most  instances  of  con- 
trolling them.  In  other  words,  all  theory  supposes  the  general 
idea  of  cause  and  effect.  The  scientific  arts  of  medicine,  chem- 
istry, and  physiology  in  general,  are  examples  of  a  method  hith- 
erto founded  on  this  second  sort  of  relation. 

Between  these  two  lies  the  method  in  the  fine  arts,  which  be- 
longs indeed  to  this  second  or  external  relation,  because  the  effect 
and  position  of  the  parts  is  always  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  their  previous  qualities ;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  constitutes  a  link  connecting  the  second  form  of  re- 
lation with  the  first.  For  in  all  that  truly  merits  the  name  of 
poetry  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  there  is  a  necessary  pre- 
dominance of  the  ideas,  that  is,  of  that  which  originates  in  the 
artist  himself,  and  a  comparative  indifference  of  the  materials. 
A  true  musical  taste  is  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  harmonica  or 
any  similar  instrument  of  glass  or  steel,  because  the  body  of  the 
sound  (as  the  Italians  phrase  it),  or  that  eflbct  which  is  derived 
from  the  materials,  encroaches  too  far  on  the  effect  iirom  the  pro- 
portions of  the  notes,  or  that  which  is  given  to  music  by  the 
mind.  To  prove  the  high  value  as  well  as  the  superior  dignity 
of  the  first  relation,  and  to  evince,  that  on  this  alone  a  perfect 
method  can  be  grounded,  and  that  the  methods  attainable  by  the 
second  are  at  best  but  approximations  to  the  first,  or  tentative 
exercises  in  the  hope  of  discovering  it,  forms  the  first  object  of 
the  present  disquisition. 

These  truths  I  have  (as  the  most  pleasing  and  popular  mode 
of  introducing  the  subject)  hitherto  illustrated  from  Shakspeare. 
But  the  same  truths,  namely  the  necessity  of  a  mental  initiative 
to  all  method,  as  well  as  a  careful  attention  to  the  conduct  of  tlie 
mind  in  the  exercise  of  method  itself,  may  be  equally,  and  here, 
perhaps,  more  characteristically,  proved  from  the  most  familiar 
of  the  sciences.  AVe  may  draw  our  elucidation  even  from  those 
which  are  at  present  fashionable  among  us  ;  from  botany  or  from 
chemistry.  In  the  lowest  attempt  at  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  former  science,  that  of  artificial  classification  for  the  pre 
parator\'  purpose  of  nomenclature,  some  antecedent  must  have 
been  contributed  by  the  mind  itself;  some  purpose  must  be  iu 
view  ;  or  some  question  at  least  must  have  been  proposed  to  na- 
ture, grounded,   as   all   questions   are,   upon    some    idea  of   the 
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answer  ;  as  for  instance,  the  assumption  that — "  two  gieat  sexei 
animate  the  world."*  For  no  man  can  conhdently  conceive  a 
fact  to  be  universally  true  who  does  not  with  equal  confidence 
anticipate  its  necessity,  and  wlio  does  not  believe  that  necessity 
to  be  demonstrable  by  an  insight  into  its  nature,  whenever  and 
■\vh<.rever  such  insight  can  be  obtained.  We  acknowledge,  we 
reverence,  the  obhgations  of  botany  to  Linnaeus,  who,  adopting 
from  Bartholinus,  Sebastian  Vaillant,  and  others,  the  scxiiality  of 
plants,  grounded  thereon  a  scheme  of  classific  and  distinctive 
marks,  by  which  one  man's  experience  may  be  communicated  tc 
others,  and  the  objects  safely  reasoned  on  while  absent,  and  rec- 
ognized as  soon  as  and  wherever  they  arc  met  Avith.  He  in- 
vented a  universal  character  f&r  the  language  of  botany  charge- 
able with  no  greater  imperfections  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
alphabets  of  every  particular  language.  As  for  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  so  for  that  of  tiic  v/orks  of  nature,  an  accidence  and  a 
dictionary  are  the  first  and  indispensable  requisites  ;  and  to  the 
illustrious  Swede,  botany  is  indebted  for  both.  But  neither  was 
the  central  idea  of  vegetation  itsejf,  by  the  light  of  which  we 
might  have  seen  the  collateral  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  in- 
organic and  to  the  animal  v/orld,  nor  the  constitutive  nature  and 
inner  necessity  of  sex  itself  revealed  to  Linnaeus. f     Hence,  as  in 

*  Par.  Lost,  viii.  151. — Ed. 

f  The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  senses,  actively  and  passively ; 
energetic,  or  forma  formans,  and  material,  or  forma  formala.  In  the  first 
(the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  text)  it  signifies  the  inwu'd 
principle  of  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a  thing,  as  existent : 
while  the  essence  or  essential  property,  signifies  the  inner  principle  of  all 
that  appertains  to  the  possibiUty  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  accurate  language, 
we  say  the  essence  of  a  mathematical  circle  or  other  geometrical  figure,  not 
the  nature;  because  in  the  conception  of  forms  purely  geometrical  there  is 
no  expression  or  impUcation  of  their  real  existence.  In  the  second  or  mate- 
rial sense  of  the  word  nature,  we  mean  by  it  tlie  sum  total  of  all  things,  as 
far  as  they  are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  consequently  of  possible  experi- 
ence; the  aggregate  of  phccnomcna,  whether  existing  for  our  outward 
senses,  or  for  otir  inner  sense.  The  doctrine  eoncerniug  material  natm*e 
would  therefore  (the  word  physiology  being  both  ambiguous  in  itself,  and 
idready  otherwise  appropriated)  be  more  properly  entitled  plianomenol- 
o;^y,  distinguished  into  its  two  grand  divisions,  somatology  and  psychology. 
The  doctrine  concerning  energetic  nature  is  comprised  in  the  science  of  dy- 
namics ;  the  union  of  wliich  with  phaenomenology,  and  the  alliance  of  both 
with  the  sciences  of  the  possible,  or  of  the  conceivable,  namely,  logic  and 
mnfhomaticfl,  Cf>ngtitutc  natural  philosophy. 
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all  other  cases  where  the  master  light  is  missing,  so  in  this,  the  re- 
flective mind  avoids  Scylla  only  to  lose  itself  in  Charybdis.  It"  we 
adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  sex,  as  abstracted  from  the  more  ob- 
vious modes  and  forms  in  which  the  sexual  relation  manifests  itself, 
we  soon  meet  with  whole  classes  of  plants  to  which  it  is  found  in- 
applicable. If  arbitrarily,  we  give  it  indefinite  extension,  it  is  dis- 
sipated into  the  barren  truism,  that  all  specific  products  suppose 
specific  means  of  production.  Thus  a  growth  and  a  birth  are  dis- 
tinguisiied  by  the  mere  verbal  definition,  that  the  latter  is  a  whole 
in  itself,  the  former  not :  and  when  we  would  apply  even  this  to 
uature,  we  are  baffled  by  objects  (the  flower  polypus,  for  example, 
and  many  others)  in  which  each  is  the  other.  All  that  can  be 
done  by  the  most  patient  and  active  industry,  by  the  widest  and 
most  continuous  researches  ;  all  that  the  amplest  survey  of  the 
vegetable  realm,  brought  under  immediate  contemplation  by  the 
most  stupendous  collections  of  species  and  varieties,  can  suggest ; 
all  that  minutest  dissection  and  exactest  chemical  analysis,  can 

Having  thus  explained  the  term  nature,  I  now  moi-e  especially  entreat 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  sense  in  which  here,  and  everywhere  through 
this  essay,  I  use  the  word  idea,  I  assert,  that  the  very  impulse  to  xmiver- 
salize  any  phcBnomenon  involves  the  prior  assump'tion  of  some  efficient  law 
in  uature,  which  in  a  thousand  different  forms  is  evermore  one  and  the 
same,  entire  in  each,  yet  comprehending  all,  and  incapable  of  being  ab- 
stracted or  generalized  from  any  number  oi  pluenomena,  because  it  is  itself 
presupposed  in  each  and  all  as  their  common  ground  and  condition,  and  be- 
cause every  definition  of  a  genus  is  the  adequate  definition  of  the  lowest 
species  alone,  while  the  efficient  law  must  contain  the  ground  of  all  in  all. 
It  is  attributed,  never  derived.  The  utmost  we  ever  venture  to  say  is,  that 
the  falling  of  an  apple  suggested  the  law  of  gravitation  to  Sir  I.  Newton. 
Now  a  law  and  an  idea  are  correlative  terms,  and  differ  only  as  object  and 
subject,  as  being  and  truth. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Xovum  Organum  of  Lord  Bacon,  agreeing  (as 
I  shall  more  largely  show  in  the  text)  in  all  essential  points  with  the  true 
doctrine  of  Plato,  the  apparent  differences  being  for  the  greater  part  occa- 
sirmed  by  the  Grecian  sage  having  applied  his  principles  chiefly  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolving  its  powers,  and  the 
English  philosopher  to  the  development  of  nature.  That  our  great  coun 
trymnn  speaks  too  often  detractingly  of  the  divine  philosopher  nmst  be  ex 
plained,  partly  by  the  tone  given  to  thinking  minds  by  the  Reformation,  the 
founders  and  fathers  of  which  saw  in  the  AristoteUans,  or  schoolmen,  the 
antagonists  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  ItaUan  Platonists  the  despisers  and 
secret  enemies  of  Christianity  itself;  and  partly,  by  his  having  formed  his 
notions  of  Plato's  doctrine  from  the  absurdities  and  phantasms  of  his  misia- 
terpreters,  rather  than  from  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  original  worka 
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unfold  ;  all  that  varied  experiment  and  the  position  of  plants  and 
of  their  component  parts  in  every  conceivable  relation  to  light, 
heat  (and  whatever  else  we  distinguish  as  imponderable  sub- 
stances), to  earth,  air,  water,  to  the  supposed  constituents  of  air 
and  water,  separate  and  in  all  proportions — in  short,  all  that 
chemical  agents  and  re-agents  can  disclose  or  adduce  ; — all  these 
have  been  brought,  as  conscripts,  into  the  field,  with  the  com- 
pletest  accoutrement,  in  the  best  discipline,  under  the  ablest  com- 
manders. Yet  after  all  that  was  effected  by  Linnaeus  himself, 
not  to  mention  the  labors  of  Gesner,*  Cassalpinus,!  Ray,t  Tourne- 
fort,^  and  the  other  heroes  who  preceded  the  general  adoption  of 
the  sexual  system,  as  the  basis  of  artificial  arrangement  ; — after 
all  the  successive  toils  and  enterprises  of  Hedwig,!l  Jussieu,  Mir- 
bel,1[  Sir  James  Smith,  Knight,  Ellis,  and  others, — what  is  bot- 
any at  this  present  hour  ?  Little  more  than,  an  enormous  nomen- 
clature ;  a  huge  catalogue,  well  arranged,  and  yearly  and  monthly 
augmented,  in  various  editions,  each  with  its  own  scheme  of 
technical  memory  and  its  own  conveniences  of  reference.  A  dic- 
tionary in  which  (to  carry  on  the  metaphor)  an  A  ins  worth  ar- 
ranges the  contents  by  the  initials ;  a  Walker  by  the  endings  ;  a 
Scapula  by  the  radicals ;  and  a  Cominius  by  the  similarity  of 
the  uses  and  purposes.  The  terms  system,  method,  science,  are 
mere  improprieties  of  courtesy,  when  applied  to  a  mass  enlarging 
by  endless  appositions,  but  without  a  nerve  that  oscillates,  or  a 
pulse  that  throbs,  in  sign  of  growth  or  inward  sympathy.  The 
innocent  amusement,  the  healthful  occupation,  the  ornamental 
accomplishment  of  amateurs  (most  honorable  indeed  and  deserv- 
ing of  all  praise  as  a  preventive  substitute  for  the  stall,  the  ken- 
nel, and  the  subscription-room),  it  has  yet  to  expect  the  devotion 
and  energies  of  the  philosopher. 

*  Conrad  G.  who  died  in  1568.     See  his  Letters, — Ed. 

f  Libri  xv.  De  Plantis. — Ed. 

\  Metliodus  Plantarnm  nova.  1682.  Historia  Plantarum.  1686-7-1704 
■^Ed 

§  Eiemens  de  Botanique ;  ou,  Mcthode  pour  connaitre  lea  Plantcs.  1694. 
—Ed 

\  Tkeoria  generationis  ct  fructificationis  plantarum  cryptogamicarum 
Linnai.     1784.     Cryptogamia.  1787. — Ed. 

•[  Ilhloirc  generate  et  parti cullere  des  plantes ;  ou,  Tralte  de  physiologk 
vegelale.  Exposition  de  la  tJiCorie  de  rorganimtion  vegetde.  1805.  Eli 
ment  de  phyniologie  vegetale  et  de  botanique.    1815. — Ed. 
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So  lonj?  back  as  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Darwin's  Phyt(h 
ioma,  I,  then*  in  earliest  manhood,  presumed  to  hazard  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  physiological  botanists  were  hunting  in  a  false 
direction,  and  sought  for  analogy  where  they  should  have  looked 
for  antithesis.  1  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  the  harmony  be- 
tween  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  was  not  a  harmony  oi 
resemblance,  but  of  contrast  ;  and  that  their  relation  to  each 
other  was  that  of  corresponding  opposites.  They  seemed  to  me, 
whose  mind  had  been  formed  by  observation,  unaided,  but  at  the 
same  time  unenthralled,  by  partial  experiment,  as  two  streams 
from  the  same  fountain  indeed,  but  flowing  the  one  due  west, 
and  the  other  direct  east,  and  that  consequently,  the  resemblance 
would  be  as  the  proximity,  greatest  in  the  first  and  rudimental  pro- 
ducts of  vegetable  and  animal  organization.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  notion,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  vege- 
table, and  the  lowest  and  rudest  animal  forms,  ought  to  have 
seemed  the  links  of  the  two  systems,  Avhich  is  contrary  to  fact. 
Since  that  time,  the  same  idea  has  dawned  in  the  minds  of  philos- 
ophers capable  of  dcmonstraliug  its  objective  truth  by  induction 
of  facts  in  an  unbroken  series  of  correspondences  in  nature. 
From  these  men,  or  from  minds  enkindled  by  their  labors,  we 
may  hope  hereafter  Xo  receive  it,  or  rather  the  yet  higher  idea  to 
which  it  refers  us,  matured  into  laws  of  organic  nature,  and 
thence  to  have  one  other  splendid  proof,  that  Avith  the  knowl- 
edge of  law  alone  dwell  power  and  prophecy,  decisive  experi- 
ment, and,  lastly,  a  scientific  method,  that  dissipating  with  its 
earUest  rays  the  gnomes  of  hypothesis  and  the  mists  of  theory 
may,  within  a  single  generation,  open  out  on  the  philosophic  seer 
discoveries  that  had  baffled  the  gigantic,  but  blind  and  guideless, 
industry'  of  ages. 

Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  assumed  indecomponible  sub- 
stances of  the  laboratory.  They  are  the  symbols  of  elementar)' 
powers,  and  the  exponents  of  a  law,  which,  as  the  root  of  all 
these  powers,  the  chemical  philosopher,  whatever  his  theory 
may  be,  is  instinctively  laboring  to  extract.  This  instinct,  again, 
is  itself  but  the  form,  in  which  the  idea,  the  mental  correlative 
of  the  law,  first  announces  its  incipient  germination  in  his  own 
mind  :  and  hence  proceeds  the  striving  after  unity  of  principle 
tliroush  all  '.he  diversity  of  forms,  with  a  feeling  resembUng  that 
*  .801.  The  Zoonomia  vaa  published  in  1793. — £d. 
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which  ae'companies  our  endeavors  to  recollect  a  forgotten  :..ame , 
when  we  seem  at  once  to  have  and  not  to  have  it ;  which  the 
memory  feels  but  can  not  find.  Thus,  as  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover, 
and  the  poet,"*  suggest  each  the  other  to  Shakspeare's  Theseus, 
as  soon  as  his  thoughts  present  to  him  the  one  form,  of  which 
they  are  but  varieties  ;  so  water  and  flame,  the  diamond,  the 
charcoal,  and  the  mantling  champagne,  with  its  ebullient  spar- 
kles, are  convoked  and  fraternized  by  the  theory  of  the  chemist 
This  is,  in  truth,  the  first  charm  of  chemistry,  and  the  secret  of 
the  almost  universal  interest  excited  by  its  discoveries.  The 
serious  complacency  which  is  afforded  by  the  sense  of  truth, 
utility,  performance,  and  progression,  blends  with  and  emiobles 
the  exhilarating  surprise  and  the  pleasurable  sting  of  curiosity, 
which  accompany  the  propounding  and  the  solving  of  an  enigma. 
It  is  the  sense  of  a  principle  of  connection  given  by  the  mind, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  correspondency  of  nature.  Hence  the 
strong  hold  which  in  all  ages  chemistry  has  had  on  the  imagina- 
tion. If  in  Shakspeare  we  find  nature  idealized  into  poetry, 
through  the  creative  power  of  a  profound  yet  observant  medita- 
tion, so  through  the  meditative  observation  of  a  Davy,  a  "Wollas- 
ton,  or  a  Hatchett ; 

By  some  connatural  force, 

Powerfid  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind. 

we  find  poetry,  as  it  were,  substantiated  and  reahzed  in  nature, — 
yea,  nature  itself  disclosed  to  us,  gemi?iam  istam  naturam,  qua 
fit  etfacit,  et  creat  et  creatur^  as  at  once  the  poet  and  the  poem 

*  Midfl.  Night's  Draam,  act  v.  ee.  1. — Ed. 
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TawTy  TOivvv  dtaipcj  X'^P'^C  H-^v,  ovg  vvv  6r)  D.eyeg  (ptXodedfiovdg  re,  xal 
fiXoTexvovr,  KOI  TTpaKTCKOv^,  Kal  x^P^C  ay  ^repi  (Lv  6  7.6yoq,  ovc  f^ovovg  dv  tI^ 
bpduq  TrpoaetnOt  <pt?.oa6<povg,  cjr  /xtv  yiy'vucKovrag,  rivog  i~iv  iiTK^TJUfi  kKdg'jj 
irovTuv  TtJv  iiTL^rjfiuv,  6  rvyxdvei  bv  uX?.o  avT^g  Trjg  iirig-i^fiTjr'  Plato. 

In  the  following  then  I  distinguish,  first,  those  whom  you  indeed  may 
call  philotheorists,  or  philotechnists,  or  practicians,  and  secondly  those 
whom  alone  you  may  rightly  denominate  philosophers,  as  knowing  what 
the  science  of  all  these  branches  of  science  is,  which  may  prove  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  aggregate  of  the  knowledge  in  any  particular 
Bcience. 

From  Shakspeare  to  Plato,  from  the  pliilosopliic  poet  to  the 
poetic  philosopher,  the  transition  is  easy,  and  the  road  is  crowded 
with  illustrations  of  our  present  subject.  For  of  Plato's  works, 
the  larger  and  more  valuable  portion  have  all  one  common  end, 
which  comprehends  and  shines  through  the  particular  purpose  of 
each  several  dialogue  ;  and  this  is  to  establish  the  sources,  to 
evolve  the  principles,  and  exemplify  the  art  of  method.  This  is 
the  clue,  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exculpate  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  divine  philosopher  from  the  charge  of 
being  tortuous  and  labyrinthine  in  their  progi-ess,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  their  ostensible  results.  The  latter  indeed  appear  not 
seldom  to  have  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  new 
problem,  rather  than  that  of  solving  the  one  proposed  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  previous  discussion.  But  vnih  the  clear  insight  thai 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  so  much  to  establish  any  particu 
lar  truth,  as  to  remove  the  obstacles,  the  continuance  of  which  it 
preclusive  of  all  truth,  the  whole  scheme  assiunes  a  different  as- 
pect, and  justifies  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.  "We  see,  that  to 
open  anew  a  well  of  springing  water,  not  to  cleanse  the  stagnant 
tank,  or  fill,  bucket  by  bucket,  the  leaden  cistern  ;  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  intellect,  b    i wakening  the  principle  and  method  of 
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self-development,  was  his  proposed  object,  not  any  specific  infor- 
mation that  can  be  conveyed  into  it  from  without ; — not  to  assist 
in  storing  the  passive  mind  with  the  various  sorts  of  knowledge 
most  in  request,  as  if  the  human  soul  were  a  mere  repository  or 
banqueting-room,  but  to  place  it  in  such  relations  of  circumstance 
as  should  gradually  excite  the  germinal  power  that  craves  no 
knowledge  but  what  it  can  take  up  into  itself,  what  it  can  appro- 
priate, and  reproduce  in  fruits  of  its  own.  To  shape,  to  dye,  to 
paint  over,  and  to  mechanize  the  mind,  he  resigned,  as  their 
proper  trade,  to  the  sophists,  against  whom  he  waged  open  and 
unremitting  war.  For  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  had 
their  macliinery  for  the  extemporaneous  mintage  of  mtellects,  by 
jTieans  of  which,  ofl-hand,  as  it  were,  the  scholar  was  enabled  to 
make  a  figure  on  any  and  all  subjects,  on  any  and  all  occasions. 
They  too  had  their  glittering  vapors,  which  (as  the  comic  poet 
tells  us)  fed  a  host  of  sophists — 

lieya/.ai  deal  dvdpuaLV  dpyolg, 
a'tTrep  yvufirjv,  kol  6td/.€^iv,  kql  vovv  rjfilv  Tzapixovai, 
Kat  Tepareiav,  Kal  wEpL?.E^iv,  Kal  Kpovaiv,  kol  Karu/.Tjxbiv* 

Great  goddesses  are  they  to  lazy  folks, 
Who  pour  down  on  us  gifts  of  fluent  speech, 
Seuse  most  sententious,  wonderful  fine  effect, 
And  liow  to  talk  about  it  and  about  it, 
Thoughts  brisk  as  bees,  and  pathos  soft  and  thawy. 

In  fine,  as  improgressive  arrangement  is  not  method,  so  neither 
is  a  mere  mode  or  set  fashion  of  doing  a  thing.  Are  further  facts 
required  ?  I  appeal  to  the  notorious  fact  that  zoolog}^,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
falling  abroad,  weighed  down  and  crushed,  as  it  were,  by  the  in- 
ordinate number  and  manifoldness  of  facts  and  phcenome}ia  ap- 
parently separate,  without  evincing  the  least  promise  of  systeraa- 
tizini?  itself  by  any  inward  combination,  any  vital  interdependence, 
of  its  parts.  John  Hunter,  who  appeared  at  times  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  the  grand  conception,  which  yet  never  ceased  to  work  in 
him  as  his  genius  and  governing  spirit,  rose  at  length  in  the  hori- 
zon of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy.  In  his  printed 
works,  the  one  directing  thought  seems  evermore  to  flit  before 
him,  twice  or  thrice  only  to  have  been  seized,  and  after  a  momeii 

•  AriUoph.  Nubes.  316,  «tc.— fi'J. 
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tary  detention  to  have  been  again  let  go  :  as  ii  the  Avords  of  the 
charm  had  been  incomplete,  and  it  had  appeared  at  its  own  will 
only  to  mock  his  calling.  At  length,  in  the  astonishing  prepara- 
tions for  his  museum,  he  constructed  it  for  the  scientific  appre- 
hension out  of  the  unspoken  alphabet  of  nature.  Yet  notAvith- 
standing  the  imperfection  in  the  annunciation  of  the  idea,  how 
exliilarating  have  been  the  results  I  I  dare  appeal  to*  Aber- 
nethy,  to  Everard  Home,  to  Hatchett,  whose  communication  to 
Sir  Everard  on  the  egg  and  its  analogies,  in  a  recent  paper  of  the 
latter  (itself  of  high  excellence)  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1  may  point  out  as  being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fact  in  the  history"  of  physiolog)-,  and  to  which  I 
refer  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  instance  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
discovery  of  a  central  phcenome?wn.  To  these  I  appeal,  whether 
whatever  is  grandest  in  the  views  of  Cuvier  be  not  either  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  light  or  a  continuation  of  its  rays,  well  and  wisely 
directed  through  fit  media  to  the  appropriate  object. f 

We  have  seen  that  a  previous  act  and  conception  of  the  mind 
is  indispensable  even  to  the  mere  semblances  of  method  ;  that 
neither  fashion,  mode,  nor  orderly  arrangement  can  be  produced 
without  a  prior  purpose,  and  a  pre-cogitation  ad  intentionem  ejus 
quod  quceritur,  though  this  purpose  may  have  been  itself  excited, 
and  this  pre-cogitation  itself  abstracted  from  the  perceived  hke- 
nesses  and  differences  of  the  objects  to  be  arranged.  But  it  has 
likewise  been  showTi,  that  fashion,  mode,  ordonnance,  are  not 
method,  inasmuch  as  all  method  supposes  a  principle  of  unitv 
with  progression  ;  in  other  words,  progressive  transition  without 
breach  of  continuity.     But  such  a  principle,  it  has  been  proved, 

*  Since  this  was  written,  ilr.  Abernethy  Las  reaUzed  this  anticipation, 
dictated  solely  by  my  wishes,  and  at  the  time  justified  only  by  my  general 
admiration  of  Mr.  A.'s  talents  and  principles,  and  composed  without  the 
least  knowledge  that  he  was  then  actually  engaged  in  proving  the  assertioD 
here  hazarded,  at  large  and  in  detail  See  his  eminent  Treatise  on  Phyai- 
dogj',  1821. 

f  Xor  should  it  be  wholly  unnoticed,  that  Cuvier,  who,  I  understand, 
was  not  born  in  France,  and  is  not  of  unmixed  French  extraction,  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  illustrious  labo.'s  (as  I  learn  from  a  referene.i  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  great  work,  and  should  have  concluded  from  the  general 
style  of  thinking,  though  the  language  betrays  suppression,  as  of  one  who 
doubted  the  sympathy  of  his  readers  or  audience)  in  a  very  different  school 
of  methodology  and  philosophy  than  any  which  Paris  could  have  affordAd 
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can  never  in  the  sciences  of  experiment  or  in  those  of  observation 
be  adequately  supplied  by  a  theory  built  on  generalization.  For 
what  shall  determine  the  mind  to  abstract  and  generalize  one 
common  point  rather  than  another ; — and  v/itliin  what  limits, 
from  what  number  of  individual  objects,  shall  the  generalization 
be  made  ?  The  theory  must  still  require  a  prior  theory  for  its 
own  legitimate  construction.  "With  the  mathematician  the  defi- 
'nition  makes  the  object,  and  pre-establishes  the  tenns  which, 
and  which  alone,  can  occur  in  the  after-reasoning.  If  a  circle 
be  found  not  to  have  the  radii  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence perfectly  equal,  which  in  fact  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
of  any  material  circle,  it  follows  only  that  it  was  not  a  circle  ; 
and  the  tranquil  geometrician  would  content  himself  with  smil- 
ing at  the  quid  j)>'0  quo  of  the  simple  objector.  A  mathemat- 
ical theoria  sen  contemplatio  may  therefore  be  perfect.  For  the 
mathematician  can  be  certain  that  he  has  contemplated  all  that 
appertains  to  his  proposition.  The  celebrated  Euler,  treating  on 
some  point  respecting  arches,  makes  this  curious  remark  : — "  All 
experience  is  in  contradiction  to  this ;  sed  potius  fidendum  est 
analysi ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  analysis."  The 
words  sound  paradoxical ;  but  in  truth  mean  no  more  than  thiS; 
that  the  properties  of  space  are  not  less  certainly  the  properties 
of  space  because  they  can  never  be  entirely  transferred  to  mate- 
rial bodies.  But  in  physics,  that  is,  in  all  the  sciences  which 
have  for  their  objects  the  things  of  nature,  and  not  the  entia  ra- 
iionis — more  philosophically,  intellectual  acts  and  the  products 
of  those  acts,  existing  exclusively  in  and  for  the  intellect  itself — 
tlie  definition  must  follow,  and  not  precede,  the  reasoning.  It  is 
representative  not  constitutive,  and  is  indeed  little  more  than  an 
abbreviature  of  the  preceding  observation,  and  the  deductions 
therefrom.  But  as  the  observation,  though  aided  by  experiment, 
is  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  the  definition  must  be  equally 
so.  The  history  of  theories,  and  the  frequency  of  their  subver 
sion  by  the  discovery  of  a  single  new  fact,  supply  the  best  illus 
trations  of  this  truth.* 

*  Tlie  fitUowinj^  extract  from  a  most  respectable  scientific  Journal  con- 
tains an  exposition  of  the  impossibility  of  a  perfect  theory  in  physics,  the 
more  striking  because  it  is  directly  against  the  purpose  and  intention  of 
the  writer.  I  content  myself  with  one  question, — what  if  Kepler,  what  if 
Newton  in  his  investigations  ooncerning  the  tides,  liad  hoUlen  themeelr« 
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As  little  can  i  true  scientific  method  be  grounded  on  an  hy 
pothesis,  unless  where  the  hypothesis  is  an  exponential  image  or 
picture-language  of  an  idea  which  is  contained  in  it  more  or  less 
clearly ;  or  the  symbol  of  an  undiscovered  law,  like  the  charac- 
ters of  unknown  quantities  in  algebra,  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting tho  iihcoiomcna  to  a  scientific  calculus.  In  all  other  in- 
stances it  is  itself  a  real  or  supposed  pluenomenon,  and  thel-e- 
fore  a  part  of  the  problem  which  it  is  to  solve.  It  may  be 
among  the  foundation-stones  of  the  edifice,  but  can  never  be  tho 
ground. 

But  in  experimental  philosophy,  it  may  be  said  how  much  do 
we  not  owe  to  accident  ?  Doubtless  :  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  if  the  discoveries  so  made  stop  there  ;  if  they  do  not  excite 
some  master  idea  ;  if  they  do  not  lead  to  some  law  (in  whatever 
dress  of  theory  or  hypothesis  the  fashions  and  prejudices  of  the 
time  may  disguise  or  disfigure  it) ; — the  discoveries  may  remain 
for  ages  limited  in  their  uses,  insecure  and  unproductive.  How 
many  centuries,  we  might  have  said  millennia,  have  passed,  since 
the  first  accidental  di.scovery  of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 

Domitl  to  this  canon,  and,  instead  of  propounding  a  law,  had  employed 
themselves  exclusively  in  collecting  materials  for  a  theory  ? 

"  Tlie  magnetic  influence  has  long  been  known  to  have  a  variation  which 
is  constantly  changing ;  but  that  change  is  so  slow,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
different  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for 
the  means  of  reducing  it  to  established  rules,  until  all  its  local  and  particu- 
lar circumstances  are  clearly  ascertained  and  recorded  by  accurate  olsserva- 
tions  made  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  such  observations  are  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and  they  have 
been  actually  carrymg  on  for  some  years  past ;  but  these  (and  by  parity  of 
reason  the  incomparably  greater  number  that  remain  to  be  made)  must  be 
collected,  collated,  proved,  and  afterwards  brought  together  into  one  focus 
before  ever  a  foundation  can  be  formed  upon  which  any  thing  like  a  sound 
and  stable  theory  can  be  constituted  for  the  explanation  of  such  changes." 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  Xo.  vii.  p.  103. 

An  intelhgent  friend,  on  reading  the  words  "  into  one  focus,"  observed : 
"  But  what  and  where  is  the  lens  ?"  I  however  fully  agree  with  the  writer 
All  this  and  much  more  must  have  been  achieved  before  "a  sound  and  sta 
Ue  theory"  could  be  "  constituted ;" — which  even  then  (except  as  far  as  it 
might  occasion  the  discovery  of  a  law)  might  possibly  explain  {ex  plicis 
plana  reddere),  but  never  accoimt  for,  the  facts  in  question.  But  the  most 
satisfactory  comment  on  these  and  similar  assertions  would  be  afforded  by 
a  matter  of  fact  history  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  accelerating  and  re- 
tarding  momenta,  of  science  in  the  civilized  world. 

VOL.  n  T 
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light  bodies  by  rubbed  amber  !  Compare  the  interval  with  the 
progress  made  "vvithin  less  than  a  century,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  'phc€7i07nena  that  led  immediately  to  a  theory  of  electricity. 
That  here  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  theory  was  supported 
by  insecure  hypotheses  ;  that  by  one  theorist  two  heterogeneous 
fluids  are  assumed,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous ;  by  another,  a 
plus  and  minus  of  the  same  fluid  ;  that  a  third  considers  it  a 
mere  modification  of  light ;  while  a  fourth  composes  the  electri- 
cal aura  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  caloric  ; — this  does  but  place 
the  truth  we  have  been  evolving  in  a  stronger  and  clearer  light. 
For  abstract  from  all  these  suppositions,  or  rather  imaginations, 
that  which  is  common  to,  and  involved  in,  them  all  ;  and  we  shall 
have  neither  notional  fluid  or  fluids,  nor  chemical  compounds,  nor 
elementary  matter, — ^but  the  idea  of  two — opposite — forces,  tend- 
ing to  rest  hy  equilibrium.  These  are  the  sole  factors  of  the  cal- 
culus, alike  in  all  the  theories.  These  give  the  law,  and  in  it  the 
method,  both  of  arranging  the  phcenomena  and  of  substantiating 
appearances  into  facts  of  science  ;  with  a  success  proportionate  to 
the  clearness  or  confusedness  of  the  insight  into  the  law.  For 
this  reason,  I  anticipate  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
method,  the  nearest  approaches  to  a  system  of  electricity,  from 
these  philosophers,  who  have  presented  the  law  most  purely,  and 
the  correlative  idea  as  an  idea  ; — those,  namely,  who,  since  the 
year  1798,  in  the  true  spirit  of  experimental  dynamics,  rejecting 
the  imagination  of  any  material  substrate,  simple  or  compound, 
contemplate  in  the  phcEnomena  of  electricity  the  operation  of  a 
law  which  reigns  through  all  nature,  the  law  of  polarity,  or  the 
manifestation  of  one  power  by  opposite  forces  ; — who  trace  in 
these  appearances,  as  the  most  obvious  and  striking  of  its  innu- 
merable forms,  the  agency  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a 
power  essential  to  all  material  construction  ;  the  second,  namely, 
of  the  three  primary  principles,  for  which  the  beautiful  and  most 
appropriate  symbols  are  given  by  the  mind  in  the  three  ideal  di- 
mensions of  space.* 

The  time  is,  perhaps,  nigh  at  hand,  when  the  same  comparison 
between  the  results  of  two  unequal  periods, — the  interval  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  a  fact,  and  that  from  the  discovery  of 

•  "  rcrhaj-a  the  attribution  or  analogy  may  seem  fanciful  at  first  sight, 
but  I  am  ia  the  habit  of  realizing  to  myself  magnetism  as  length,  oleof-ricit]f 
OS  Ifrea^ltb.  nnr^  ojalvanism  as  depth,"     Table  Talk,  VI.  IM.^Ed. 
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the  law, — will  be  applicable  to  the  siste  science  of  magnetism. 
But  how  great  the  contrast  between  magnetism  and  electricity  at 
the  present  moment  I  From  remotest  antiquity,  the  attraction  of 
iron  by  the  magnet  was  known  and  noticed  ;  but,  century  aftci 
century,  it  remained  the  undisturbed  property  of  poets  and  ora- 
tors. The  fact  of  the  magnet  and  the  fable  of  the  phojnix  stood 
on  the  same  scale  of  utility.  In  the  thirteenth  centur}',  or  per- 
haps earlier,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  and  its  communicability 
to  iron,  were  discovered  ;  and  soon  suggested  a  purpose  so  grand 
and  important,  that  it  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  trophy 
ever  raised  by  accident*  in  the  service  of  mankind, — the  inven- 
tion of  the  compass.  But  it  led  to  no  idea,  to  no  law,  and  con- 
sequently to  no  method :  though  a  variety  of  'plKznomena,  as 
startling  as  they  are  mysterious,  have  forced  on  us  a  presentiment 
of  its  intimate  connection  with  all  the  great  agencies  of  nature  ; 
of  a  revelation,  in  ciphers,  the  key  to  which  is  still  wanting.  I 
can  recall  no  event  of  human  history  that  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion more  deeply  than  the  moment  when  Columbus, t  on  an  un- 

*  If  accident  it  were ;  if  the  compass  did  not  obscurely  travel  to  us  from 
the  remotest  east ;  if  its  existence  there  does  not  point  to  an  age  and  a  race, 
to  -which  scholars  of  highest  rank  in  the  world  of  letters,  Sir  "W.  Jones, 
Bailly,  Schlegel  have  attached  faith.  That  it  was  known  before  the  aera 
generally  assumed  for  its  invention,  and  not  spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Southey  and  others  :  (See  the  Omni  ana,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  No 
108, — where  Mr.  Southey  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Partidas  (1250-T), 
very  distinctly  referring  to  the  mariner's  needle. — Ed.) 

f  It  can  not  be  deemed  aUen  from  the  purposes  of  this  disquisition,  if  I 
am  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  importance  of 
speculative  meditation,  even  for  the  worldly  interests  of  mankind ;  and  to 
that  concurrence  of  nature  and  historic  event  with  the  great  revolutionary 
movements  of  individual  genius,  of  which  so  many  instances  occur  in  the 
study  of  liistory ; — to  point  out  how  nature,  or  that  which  in  nature  itself 
is  more  than  nature,  seems  to  come  forward  in  order  to  meet,  to  aid,  and  to 
reward  every  idea  excited  by  a  contemplation  of  her  methods  in  the  spirit 
of  filial  care,  and  with  the  humility  of  love.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  ex- 
tract the  following  lines  from  an  ode  of  Chiabrera's,  which,  in  the  strength 
of  the  thought  and  the  lofty  majesty  of  the  poetry,  has  but  "  few  peers  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  song." 

Cerio  da  cor,  cK  alto  destin  non  scehe. 

Son  V  imprese  magnanhne  neglette  ; 

Ma  le  beir  ahne  allc  helC  opre  elette 

Sanno  gioir  nelle  fatiche  cccelse  ; 

iVe  biasj/io  popolar,frale  catena, 

Spirto  d'  onore,  il  sua  cammin  raffrena. 
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know-n  ocean,  first  perceived  one  of  these  startling  facts,   tno 
change  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

In  -what  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  contrast  between  the 
rapid  progress  of  electricity  and  the  stationary  condition  of  mag- 
netism ?  As  many  theories,  as  many  hypotheses,  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  latter  science  as  in  the  former.  But  the  theories 
and  fictions  of  the  electricians  contained  an  idea,  and  all  the  same 
idea,  which  has  necessarily  led  to  method  ;  implicit  indeed,  and 
only  regulative  hitherto,  but  which  requires  little  more  than  the 
dismission  of  the  imagery  to  become  constitutive  like  the  ideas 
of  the  geometrician.  On  the  contrary,  the  assumptions  of  the 
magnetists  (as  for  instance,  the  hypothesis  that  the  planet  itself  is 
one  vast  magnet,  or  that  an  immense  magnet  is  concealed  within 
it,  or  that  of  a  concentric  globe  within  the  earth,  revolving  on  its 
own  independent  axis),  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  fact  or 
2)h(27iome?io7i  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass  ;  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  problem,  not  its  solution.  The  naturalist,  who  can 
not  or  will  not  see,  that  one  fact  is  often  worth  a  thousand,  as  in- 
cluding them  all  in  itself,  and  that  it  first  makes  all  the  other 
facts, — who  has  not  the  head  to  comprehend,  the  soul  to  rev- 
erence, a  central  experiment  or  observation  (what  the  Greeks 
would  perhaps  have  called  a  'protojylicenomenon), — will  never  re- 
ceive an  auspicious  answer  from  the  oracle  of  nature. 

Cosi  Innga  starjion  per  modi  indegni 

Europa  disprezzo  rinclita  spcme, 

Schernendo  il  vulgo  e  seco  i  regi  insieme, 

Nudo  nocclner  promettitor  di  regni ; 

Ma  per  le  sconosciute  onde  marine 

U  invitta  prora  ei  pur  sospinse  alfine. 
Qiial  uom,  che  torni  alia  gentil  consorte, 

Tal  ei  da  sua  magion  spiego  Vantenne  ; 

U  ocean  come,  e  i  turbini  soste7^ne, 

Vinse  le  crude  immagini  di  morte  ; 

Poscia,  delC  ampio  mar  spcnta  la  guerra, 

Scorse  la  dianzi  favolosa  terra. 
A  llor  dal  cavo  pin  scende  veloce, 

E  di  grand'  orma  il  nuovo  mondo  imprime  ; 

Ni  men  ratio  per  Taria  erge  sublime, 

Segno  del  del,  tinmiperabil  croce  ; 

E  porge  umJle  esempio,  onde  adorarla 

Debba  sua  gentc.  CiiiAB££BA,  P.  I,  12 
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The  soul  doth  give 
Brightness  to  the  eye :  and  some  say,  that  the  sun 
If  not  enlighten'd  by  th'  Intelligence 
That  doth  inhabit  it,  would  shine  no  more 
Than  a  dull  clod  of  earth. 

Cartwright's  Lady-Errant,  act  iii.  sc.  iv, 

It  is  strange,  yet  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that  was  at  work 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  of  which  the 
French  revolution  was,  I  hope,  the  closing  monsoon,  that  the 
writings  of  Plato  should  be  accused  of  estranging  the  mind  from 
sober  experience  and  substantial  matter  of  fact,  and  of  debauching 
it  by  fictions  and  generalities  ; — Plato,  whose  method  is  induct- 
ive throughout,  who  argues  on  all  subjects  not  only  from,  but  in 
and  by,  inductions  of  facts  ; — who  warns  us  indeed  against  that 
usurpation  of  the  senses,  which  quenching  the  lumen  siccum  of 
the  mind,  sends  it  astray  after  individual  cases  for  their  own 
sakes — against  that  teniiem  et  inanipularem  expcricntiam,  which 
remains  ignorant  even  of  the  transitory"  relations,  to  which  the 
pa^ica  particularia  of  its  idolatry  not  seldom  owe  their  fluxionaJ 
existence  ; — but  who  so  far  oftener,  and  with  such  unmitigated 
hostiiitv,  pursues  the  assumptions,  abstractions,  generalities,  and 
verbal  legerdemain  of  the  sophists  I  Strange,  but  still  more 
strange,  that  a  notion  so  groundless  should  be  entitled  to  plead 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  whom  the  Latin 
words  in  the  preceding  sentence  are  taken,  and  M'hose  scheme  of 
logic,  as  applied  to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  is  Platonic 
throughout,  and  differing  only  in  the  mode,  which  in  Lord  Bacon 
is  dogmatic,  that  is,  assertory,  in  Plato  tentative,  and  (to  adopt 
the  Socratic  phrase)  obstetric.  I  am  not  the  first,  or  even  among 
the  first,  who  have  considered  Bacon's  studied  depreciation  of  the 
ancients,  with  his  silence,  or  worse  than  silence,  concerning  the 
merits  of  his  contemporaries,  as  the  least  amiable,  the  least  ex 
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hilarating,  side  in  the  character  of  our  illustrious  countryman 
His  detractions  from  the  divine  Plato  it  is  more  easy  to  explain 
than  to  justify  or  even  to  palliate  ;   and  that  he  has  merely  re- 
taliated Aristotle's  own  unfair  treatment  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  may  lessen  the  pain,  but  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  injustice  of  the   aspersions  on  the  name  and  works  of  that 
philosopher.     The   most  eminent  of  our   recent   zoologists   and 
mineralogists  have  acknowledged  with  respect,  and  even  with 
expressions  of  wonder,  the  performances  of  Aristotle,  as  the  first 
clearer  and  breaker-up  of  the  ground  in  natural  history.     It  is 
indeed  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  the  treatise  on  colors, =*"  falsely 
ascribed  to  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  and  successor  of  Aristotle, 
after  a  due  consideration  of  the  state  and  means  of  science  at 
that  time,  without  resenting  the  assertion,  that  he  had  utterly 
enslaved  his  investigations  in  natural  history  to  his  own  system 
of  logic  {logicce  suce  ^;rc>;-SMS  mancipavit.)\     Nor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  sunny  side  of  Lord  Bacon's  character  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  his  inductions,  nor  in  the  application  of  his  own 
method  to  particular  phcenomena  or  particular  classes  of  physi- 
cal facts,  which  are  at  least  as  crude  for  the  age  of  Gilbert,:}: 
Galileo,  and  Kepler,  as  Aristotle's  for  that  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der.    Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  his  recommendation   (which  is 
wholly  independent   of   his   inestimable   principles   of  scientific 
method)  of  tabular  collections  of  particulars.     Let  any  unpreju- 
diced naturalist  turn  to  Lord  Bacon's  questions  and  proposals  for 
the  investigation  of  single  problems ;   to   his  Discourse  on  the 
Winds  ;  or  to  the  almost  comical  caricature  of  this  scheme  in  the 
Method  of  improving  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Robert  Hooke  (the 
history  of  whose  multifold  inventions,  and  indeed  of  his  Avhole 
philosophical  life,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  scheme,  if  a  scheme 
Bo  palpably  impracticable  needs  any  answer), — and  put  it  to  his 
conscience,  whether  any  desirable  end  could  be  hoped  for  from 
such  a  process ;  or  inquire  of  his  own  experience,  or  historical 
recollections,  whether  any  important  discovery  was  ever  made  in 
this  way.^     For  though   Bacon  never  so  far  deviates  from  his 

*  Tlie  Ilf/Ji  Xpu/iuTuv  is  not  now,  I  believe,  considered  genuine. — IaL 

f  Nov.  Org.  Aph.  LIV. 

X  William  Gilbert  died  in  1603.  His  works  are  De  Magnete,  <tc.  1000, 
Uid  De  Muiido,  <feo.  1051. — Kd. 

§  I  refer  the  render  to  Hooke's  Posthumous  Works  (Hooke  died  in  1702. 
•—Ed.)  published  un-lcr  the  Auspices  of  the  lioya!  Society,  by  their  S  icrtv 
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own  principles,  as  not  to  admonish  the  reader  that  the  particu- 
lars are  to  be  thus  collected,  only  that  by  careful  selection  they 
may  be  concentrated  into  universals  ;  yet  so  immense  is  their 
immber,  and  so  various  and  almost  endless  the  relations  in  which 
each  is  to  be  separately  considered,  that  the  life  of  an  antedilu- 
vian patriarch  would  have  been  expended,  and  his  strength  and 
spirits  wasted,  in  merely  polling  the  votes,  and  long  before  he 
could  have  commenced  the  process  of  simplification,  or  have  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  the  law  which  was  to  reward  the  toils  of  the 
over-tasked  Psyche. *" 

tary,  Richard  Waller,  and  especially  to  the  pages  from  p.  22  to  42  inclu 
sive,  as  eontaiuiug  the  preliminary  knowledge  requisite  or  desirable  for  the 
naturalist,  before  he  can  form  "  even  a  foundation  upon  which  any  thing 
like  a  sound  and  stable  theory  can  be  constituted,"  As  a  small  specimen 
of  this  appalling  catalogue  of  preliminaries  with  which  he  is  to  make  him- 
self conversant,  take  the  following  : — The  history  of  potters,  tobacco-pipe- 
makers,  glaziers,  glass-grinders,  looking-glass-makers  or  foilers,  spectacle 
makers  and  optic-glass-makers,  makers  of  counterfeit  pearl  and  precious 
Rtones,  bugle-makers,  lamp-blowers,  color -makers,  color-grinders,  glass- 
painters,  enamellers,  varnishers,  color-sellers,  painters,  limners,  picture- 
drawers,  makers  of  baby -heads,  of  Uttle  bowling-stones  or  marbles,  fustian- 
makers  {quare  whether  poets  are  included  in  this  trade)  music-masters, 
tinsey-makers,  and  taggers  ; — the  history  of  schoolmasters,  writing-masters, 
printers,  book-binders,  stage-players,  dancing-masters,  and  vaulters,  apothe- 
cai'ies,  chirurgeons,  seamsters,  butchers,  barbers,  laundresses,  and  cosmetics, 
<tc.  (the  true  nature  of  which  being  actually  determined)  will  hugely  facili- 
tate our  inquiries  in  philosophy. 

As  a  summary  of  Dr,  R.  Hooke's  multifarious  recipe  for  the  growth  of 
science  may  be  fairly  placed  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  which  was  thought  by  Dr.  Knox  to  be  worthy  of 
insertion  in  the  Elegant  Extracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  456,  imder  the  head  of 

DIRECTIOXS    CONCERNING   CUE    IDE.\S. 

"  Furnish  yourselves  with  a  rich  variety  of  ideas.  Acquaint  yourselves 
with  things  ancient  and  modern ;  things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things 
of  your  native  land,  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  domestic  and  national ; 
things  present,  past,  and  future ;  and  above  all,  be  well  acquainted  with 
God  and  yourselves ;  with  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of  your  own 
spirits.  Such  a  general  acquaintance  with  things  will  be  of  very  great 
advantage." 

*  See  the  beautiful  allegoric  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  the  original 
of  Apuleius,  {De  Asino  aureo,  L.  iv.  v.  vi. — £(/.)  The  tasks  imposed  on  her 
by  the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  the  agency  by  which  they  are  at 
length  self-performed,  are  noble  instances  of  that  hidden  wisdom,  "where 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 
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I  peld  to  none  in  grateful  veneration  of  Lord  Bacon's  philo* 
Bopliical  "WTitings.  I  am  proud  of  his  very  name,  as  a  lover  of 
knowledge  ;  and  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  almost  vain  of  it. 
But  I  may  not  permit  the  honest  workings  of  national  attach- 
ment to  degenerate  into  the  jealous  and  indiscriminate  partiality 
of  clanship.  Una  wed  by  such  as  praise  and  abuse  by  wholesale, 
I  dare  avow  that  there  are  points  in  the  character  of  our  Veru- 
1am.  from  which  I  turn  to  the  life  and  labors  of  John  Kepler, ^'^  as 
from  gloom  to  sunshine.  The  begimiing  and  the  close  of  his  life 
w^ere  clouded  by  poverty  and  domestic  troubles,  while  the  inter- 
mediate years  were  comprised  'v^ithin  the  most  tumultuous  period 
of  the  history  of  his  country,  when  the  furies  of  religious  and  po- 
litical discord  had  left  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  heart  for  the  muses. 
But  Kepler  seemed  born  to  prove  that  true  genius  can  overpower 
all  obstacles.  If  he  gives  an  account  of  his  modes  of  proceeding, 
and  of  the  views  under  which  they  first  occurred  to  his  mind, 
how  unostentatiously  and  in  transitu,  as  it  were,  does  he  intro- 
duce himself  to  our  notice ;  and  yet  never  fails  to  present  the 
living  germ  out  of  which  the  genuine  method,  as  the  inner  form 
of  the  tree  of  science,  springs  up  I  With  what  affectionate  rever- 
ence does  he  express  himself  of  his  master  and  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Tycho  Brahe  ;  with  what  zeal  does  he  vindicate  his  ser- 
vices against  posthumous  detraction  I  How  often  and  how  glad- 
ly does  he  speak  of  Copernicus  ; — and  with  what  fervent  tones 
of  faith  and  consolation  does  he  proclaim  the  historic  fact  that 
the  great  men  of  all  ages  have  prepared  the  way  for  each  other, 
as  pioneers  and  heralds  !  Equally  just  to  the  ancients  and  to 
his  contemporaries,  how  circumstantially,  and  wuth  what  exact- 
ness of  detail,  does  Kepler  demonstrate  that  EucHd  Copemicizes — 
(ji;  TTQo  KorrsQvtxov  xonsQivxi^ei,  EvxXeldi]g, — how  elegant  the  com- 
pliments which  he  addresses  to  Porta,  and  wuth  what  cordiality 
he  thanks  him  for  the  invention  of  the  camera  obsciira,  as  en- 
larging his  views  into  the  laws  of  vision  I  But  while  I  can  not 
avoid  contrasting  this  generous  enthusiasm  with  Lord  Bacon's 
cold  and  invidious  treatment  of  Gilbert,  and  his  assertion  that  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  carried  down  the  stream 
of  time,  like  straws,  by  their  levity  alone,  when  things  of  weight 
and  worth  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; — still  in  the  founder  of  a  rev- 

•  Born  1571,  tec  years  ftfter  Lord  B:icon:  died  1630,  four  yearH  after 
the  death  of  Bacon. 
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olution,  scarcely  less  important  for  the  scientific,  Lnd  even  fol 
the  commercial,  world  than  that  of  Luther  for  the  "world  of  reli 
prion  and  politics,  we  must  allow  much  to  the  heat  of  protesta- 
tion, much  to  the  vehemence  of  hope,  and  much  to  the  vividness 
of  novelty.  Still  more  must  we  attribute  to  the  then  existing 
and  actual  state  of  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  philosophies,  or 
rather  to  the  dreams  or  verbiage  which  then  passed  current  as 
Buch.  Had  Bacon  but  attached  to  their  proper  authors  the 
schemes  and  doctrines  which  he  condemns,  our  illustrious  coun- 
tryman would,  in  this  point,  at  least,  have  needed  no  apology. 
And  surely  no  lover  of  truth,  conversant  with  the  particulars  of 
Lord  Bacon's  life,  with  the  very  early,  almost  boyish,  age  at 
which  he  quitted  the  university,  and  the  manifold  occupations 
and  anxieties  in  which  his  public  and  professional  duties  engaged, 
and  his  courtly, — alas  I  his  servile,  prostitute,  and  mendicant — 
ambition  entangled  him,  in  his  after-years,  will  be  either  sur- 
prised or  ofiended,  though  I  should  avow  my  conviction,  that  he 
had  derived  his  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  any  source, 
rather  than  from  a  dispassionate  and  patient  study  of  the  origi- 
nals themselves.  At  all  events  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  recon- 
cile many  passages  in  the  De  Augmentis,  and  the  Redargutio 
Philosophiarum,  with  the  author's  own  fundamental  principles, 
as  established  in  his  JS^ovutn  Organum ;  if  we  attach  to  the 
words  the  meaning  which  they  may  bear,  or  even,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  meaning  which  might  appear  to  us,  in  the  present 
age,  more  obvious  ;  instead  of  the  sense  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed by  the  professors,  whose  false  premises  and  barren  meth- 
ods Bacon  was  at  that  time  controverting.  And  this  historical 
interpretation  is  rendered  the  miore  necessary  by  his  fondness  for 
point  and  antithesis  in  his  style,  where  we  must  t)ften  disturb  the 
sound  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sense.  But  with  these  precau- 
tions ; — and  if,  in  collating  the  philosophical  works  of  Lord  Ba- 
con with  those  of  Plato,  we,  in  both  cases  ahke,  separate  the 
grounds  and  essential  principles  of  their  philosophic  systems  from 
the  inductions  themselves  ;  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which, 
m  the  British  sage,  as  well  as  in  the  divine  Athenian,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  crude  and  erroneous  than  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  infant  state  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physiol- 
og}*,  in  their  several  ages ;  and  if  we  moreover  separate  the 
principles  from  their  practical  application,  which  in  both  is  not 
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seldom  impracticable,  and,  iii  our  countryman,  not  always  recon 
cilable  with  the  principles  themselves  ; — we  shall  not  only  ex- 
tract that  from  each  which  is  for  all  ages,  and  which  constitutes 
their  true  systems  of  philosophy,  but  shall  convince  ourselves  that 
they  are  radically  one  and  the  same  system  ; — in  that,  namely, 
which  is  of  universal  and  imperishable  worth,  the  science  of 
method,  and  the  grounds  and  conditions  of  the  science  of  method. 
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A  great  authority  may  be  a  poor  proof,  but  it  is  an  excellent  presump- 
tion :  and  few  things  give  a  wise  man  a  truer  delight  than  to  reconcile  two 
great  authorities,  that  had  been  commonly  but  falsely  held  to  be  dissonant. 

Stapylton. 

Under  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  1 
have  essayed  to  develop,  I  would  fain  remove  every  prejudice 
that  does  not  originate  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  understand- 
ing. For  truth,  says  the  wise  man,  will  not  enter  a  malevolent 
spirit. 

To  offer  or  to  receive  names  in  lieu  of  sound  arguments,  is  only 
less  reprehensible  than  an  ostentatious  contempt  of  the  great  men 
of  former  ages ;  but  we  may  well  and  wisely  avail  ourselves  of 
authorities,  in  confirmation  of  truth,  and  above  all,  in  the  removal 
of  prejudices  founded  on  imperfect  information.  I  do  not  see, 
tlierefore,  how  I  can  more  appropriately  conclude  this  first,  ex- 
j)lanatory  and  controversial  section  of  the  inquiry,  than  by  a 
brief  statement  of  our  renowned  countryman's  own  principles  of 
rnetliod,  conveyed  for  the  greater  part  in  his  own  words.  Nor 
do  I  see,  in  what  more  precise  form  I  can  recapitulate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrines  asserted  and  vindicated  in  the  preceding; 
pages.  For  I  rest  my  strongest  pretensions  to  a  calm  and  respect 
ful  perusal,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  fact,  that  I  have  only  re- 
proclaimed  the  coinciding  prescripts  of  the  Athenian  Verulam, 
and  the  British  Plato — ^ciminam  scilicet  Platonis  dialecticetn 
et  me/hcxlolofrjam  principialem. 
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Ill  the  first  instance,  Lord  Bacon  equally  with  myself  demandg 
what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  intellectual  or  mental  initia- 
tive, as  the  motive  and  guide  of  every  philosophical  experiment  ; 
some  well-grounded  purpose,  some  distinct  impression  of  the 
probable  results,  some  self-consistent  anticipation  as  the  ground 
of  the  2)ncdcns  qucestio,  the  forethoughtful  query,  which  he 
affirms  to  be  the  prior  half  of  the  knowledge  sought,  dimidium 
scienti(T.  AYith  him,  therefore,  as  with  me,  an  idea  is  an  experi- 
ment proposed,  an  experiment  is  an  idea  realized.  For  so, 
though  in  other  words,  he  himself  informs  us  :  neque  idmolimur 
tain  instrumentis  quam  experimentis ;  ete?iim  expo'imeiitorum 
lo7ige  major  est  subtUitas  quam  se7tsus  ipsius,  licet  iiistrumeiitis 
exquisitis  adjuti.  De  ii  loquimur  experimentis,  quce  ad  inten- 
tionem  ejus  quod  quccritur  perite  et  secundum  artem  excogitata  et 
apposita  sunt.  Itacpic  perceptioni  sensus  immediatcB  ac  ptroprice. 
non  multum  tribuimus  :  sed  eo  rem  deducimns,  lit  sensus  tantu7n 
de  experimento,  experime7itum  de  re,  judicet.  This  last  sentence 
is,  as  the  attentive  reader  will  have  himself  detected,  one  of  those 
faulty  verbal  antitheses  not  unfrequent  in  Lord  Bacon's  A\Titings. 
Pungent  antitheses,  and  the  analogies  of  wit  in  which  the  resem- 
blance is  too  often  more  indebted  to  the  double  or  equivocal 
sense  of  a  word,  than  to  any  real  conformity*  in  the  thing  or 
image,  form  the  dulcia  vitia  of  his  style,  the  Dalilahs  of  our 
philosophical  Samson.  But  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  throughout 
all  his  works,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  evident ; — namely,  that 
the  sense  can  apprehend,  through  the  organs  of  sense,  only  the 
lihcenomena  evoked  by  the  experiment :  vis  vei'O  mentis  ea,  quce. 
experimentum  excogitaverat,  de  re  judicet :  that  is,  that  power, 
which  out  of  its  own  conceptions  had  shaped  the  experiment, 
must  alone  determine  the  true  import  of  the  p>lice7iomena.  If 
again  we  ask,  what  it  is  which  gives  birth  to  the  question,  and 
then  ad  intentionem  quccstionis  suce  expc)'i77ie7itum  excogitat 
vnde  de  re  judicet,  the  answer  is, — luxintellectus,  lumen  siccuni 
the  pure  and  impersonal  reason,  freed  from  all  the  various  idols 

*  Thus  (to  take  the  first  instance  that  occurs).  Bacon  says,  that  some 
ioiowledges,  like  the  stars,  are  so  high  that  they  give  no  light.  Where  the 
vrord,  "  hi^h,"  means  "  deep  or  sublime,"  in  the  one  case,  and  "  distant"  iu 
the  other. 
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enumerated  by  our  great  legislator  of  science  {idola  to'ibus,  specus 
fori,  theatri) ;  that  is,  freed  from  the  lijnits,  the  passions,  the 
prejudices,  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  human  understanding, 
natural  or  acquired  ;  but  above  all,  pure  from  the  arrogance, 
which  leads  man  to  take  the  forms  and  mechanism  of  his  own 
mere  reflective  faculty,  as  the  measure  of  nature  and  of  Deity. 
In  this  indeed  we  find  the  great  object  both  of  Plato's  and  of  Lord 
Bacon's  labors.  They  both  saw  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
any  fruitful  and  secure  method,  while  forms,  merely  subjective, 
were  presumed  as  the  true  and  proper  moulds  of  objective  truth. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Bacon  uses  the  phrases,  intellec- 
tus  huma?ms,  mens  homiyiis,  so  profoundly  and  justly  char- 
acterized in  the  preliminary  essay  to  the  Novum  Organum.* 
And  with  all  right  and  propriety  did  he  so  apply  them :  for 
this  was,  in  fact,  the  sense  in  which  the  phrases  were  applied  by 
the  teachers,  whom  he  is  controverting  ;  by  the  doctors  of  the 
schools,  and  the  visionaries  of  the  laboratory.  To  adopt  the  bold 
but  happy  phrase  of  a  late  ingenious  French  writer,  it  is  the 
homme  j^rticulier,  as  contrasted  with  Vliomme  general,  against 
which,  Heraclitus  and  Plato,  among  the  ancients,  and  among  the 
moderns,  Bacon  and  Stewart  (rightly  understood),  warn  and  pre- 
admonish  the  sincere  inquirer.  Most  truly,  and  in  strict  conso- 
nance with  his  two  great  predecessors,  does  our  immortal  Veru 
lam  teach,  that  the  human  understanding,  even  independently 
of  the  causes  that  always,  previously  to  its  purification  by  philos- 
ophy, render  it  more  or  less  turbid  or  uneven,  s'lcut  speculum 
ituequale  rcrum  radios  exjigura  et  sectione  propria  iinmutat  .-f 
that  our  understanding  not  only  reflects  the  objects  subjectively, 
that  is,  substitutes  for  the  inherent  laws  and  properties  of  the  ob- 
jects the  relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  its  own  particular 
constitution  ;  but  that  in  all  its  conscious  presentations  and  re- 
flexes, it  is  itself  only  a  phcenomcnon  of  the  inner  sense,  and  re- 
quires the  same  corrections  as  the  appearances  transmitted  by  the 
outward  senses.  But  that  there  is  potentially,  i  not  actually,  in 
every  rational  being,  a  somewhat,  call  it  what  you  will,  the  pure 
reason,  the  spirit,  lumen  siccum,  vovg,  qiCjg  roeQuf,  intellectual 
intuition,  or  the  like, — and  that  in  this  are  to  be  found  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  all  science,  and  scientific  research,  whether 
meditative,  contemplative,  or  experimental, — is  often  expressed, 
•   Diatributio  Operis. — YA  \  Nov.  Org.     Distrib.  Operia. — EkL 
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aiid  e-verywhere  supposed,  by  Lord  Bacon.  And  that  this  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  possible  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  restored,  is  implied  in  the  various 
remedies  prescribed  by  him  for  its  diseases,  and  in  the  various 
means  of  neutralizing  or  converting  into  useful  instrumentahty 
the  imperfections  which  can  not  be  removed.  There  is  a  sublime 
truth  contained  in  his  favorite  phrae,  idola  intcUcchis.  He  thus 
tells  us,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  an  edifice  not  built  with  human 
hands,  which  needs  only  be  purged  of  its  idols  and  idolatrous  ser- 
vices to  become  the  temple  of  the  true  and  living  Light.  Nay, 
he  has  hown  and  established  the  true  criterion  between  the  ideas 
and  the  idola  of  the  mind  ;  namely,  that  the  former  are  mani- 
fested by  their  adequacy  to  those  ideas  in  nature,  which  in  and 
through  them  are  contemplated.  Noii  leve  quiddam  interest 
inter  hmnance  mentis  idola  et  divince  mentis  ideas,  hoc  est,  in- 
ter jddciia  qucedam  inania  et  veras  signaturas  atque  iinpres- 
siofies  factas  in  creaturis,  jyront  iaveniuntur.^  Thus  the  dif- 
ference, or  rather  distinction,  between  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon  is 
simply  this :  that  philosophy  being  necessarily  bipolar,  Plato 
treats  principally  of  the  truth,  as  it  manifests  itself  at  the  ideal 
pole,  as  the  science  of  intellect  {de  mnndo  intelligibili) ;  while 
Bacon  confines  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  truth,  as 
it  is  manifested  at  the  other  or  material  pole,  as  the  science  of 
nature  {de  mnndo  sensibili).  It  is  as  necessar\',  therefore,  that 
Plato  should  direct  his  inquiries  chiefly  to  those  objective  truths 
that  exist  in  and  for  the  intellect  alone,  the  images  and  represen- 
tatives of  which  we  construct  for  ourselves  by  figure,  number, 
and  word  ;  as  that  Lord  Bacon  should  attach  his  main  concern 
to  the  truths  which  have  their  signatures  in  nature,  and  which 
(as  he  himself  plainly  and  often  asserts)  may  indeed  be  revealed 
to  us  through  and  with,  but  never  by  the  senses,  or  the  faculty 
of  sense.  Otherwise,  indeed,  instead  of  being  more  objective  than 
the  former  (which  they  are  not  in  any  sense,  both  being  in  this 
respect  the  same),  they  would  be  less  so,  and,  in  fact,  incapable 
of  being  insulated  from  the  idola  tribns  (qua)  sioit  fundata  in 
ipsa  Ttaliira  humana,  atque  in  ijysa  trihu  sen  gente  liominum. 
Falso  eniin  asseritur  se?isu?n  hu?na?ium  esse  mensurani  rerum  ; 
pii?i  contra,  omnes  perceptiones  tarn  sensus  quam  mentis,  s.ini 

*  Nov.  Org.  P.  IL  Summ.  2Z.—Ed. 
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ex  analosia  homi?iis,  non  ex  analogia  universi*  Hence  too,  it 
will  not  surprise  us,  that  Plato  so  often  calls  ideas  living  laws,  in 
which  the  mind  has  its  whole  true  being  and  permanence  ;  or 
that  Bacon,  vice  versa,  names  the  laws  of  nature  ideas  ;  and 
represents  what  I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  disquisition  called 
facts  of  science  and  central  phcB?i09nena,  as  signatures,  impres- 
sions, ani  symbols  of  ideas.  A  distinguishable  power  self-af- 
firmed, and  seen  in  its  unity  with  the  Eternal  Essence,  is,  ac- 
^cording  to  Plato,  an  idea  :  and  the  discipline,  by  which  the  hu- 
man, mind  is  purified  from  its  idols  (ei'(JwA«),  and  raised  to  the 
contemplation  of  ideas,  and  thence  to  the  secure  and  ever-pro- 
gressive, though  never-ending,  investigation  of  truth  and  reality 
by  scientific  method,  comprehends  what  the  same  philosopher  so 
highly  extols  under  the  title  of  dialectic.  According  to  Lord  Ba- 
con, as  describing  the  same  truth  seen  from  the  opposite  point, 
and  applied  to  natural  philosophy,  an  idea  would  be  defined  as — 
iiituitio  sive  inventio,  quce  in  iierceplione  se?isiis  non  est  {ut  qucB 
puree  et  sicci  luminis  intellectioni  est  jy^'oprid)  idearum  divince 
mentis,  prout  i?t  creaturis  per  signaturas  snas  sese  patefaciant. 
"  That  (saith  the  judicious  Hooker)  which  doth  assign  unto  each 
thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  orce  and  power, 
that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure,  of  working,  the 
same  we  term  a  law."t 

We  can  now,  as  men  furnished  with  fit  and  respectable  cre- 
dentials, proceed  to  the  historic  importance  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  method,  under  the  deep  and  solemn  conviction,  that 
without  this  guiding  light  neither  can  the  sciences  attain  to  their 
full  evolution,  as  the  organs  of  one  vital  and  harmonious  body, 
nor  that  most  weighty  and  concerning  of  all  sciences,  the  science 
of  education,  be  understood  in  its  first  elements,  much  less  dis- 
play its  powers,  as  the  nisiis  formativusX  of  social  man,  as  the 

*  Xov.  Org.  P.  II.  Summ.  il.—Ed. 

t  Eccl.  Pol.  B.  I.  2.— Ed. 

X  So  our  medical  writers  commonly  translate  Professor  Blumenbacbs 
Bildunr/flrieb,  the  vis  plastica,  or  vis  vitce  fonnatrix,  of  the  elder  physiolo- 
fi;i5ts,  and  the  life  or  hvinfj  principle  of  John  Hunter,  the  profoundest,  I 
had  ahnost  said  the  only,  physiological  philosopher  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  preceding  century.  J^or  in  what  other  sense  can  we  understand  bis  as- 
•ertiou,  that  this  principle  or  agent  is  independent  of  organization,  which 
yet  it  animates,  sustains,  and  repairs,  or  the  purport  of  that  magniticent 
iy)mmentary  on  his  system,  the  Huntei  ian  Museum  ?    The  Hiinterian  idea 
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appointed  protoplast  of  true  humanity.  Never  can  society  com- 
prehend fully,  and  in  its  whole  practical  extent,  the  permanent 
distinction,  and  the  occasional  contrast,  between  cultivation  and 
civilization  ;  never  can  it  attain  to  a  due  insight  into  the  mo 
mentous  fact,  fearfully  as  it  has  been,  and  even  now  is,  exem- 
plified in  a  neighbor  country,  that  a  nation  can  never  be  a  too 
cultivated,  but  may  easily  become  an  over-civilized  race  :  never, 
I  repeat,  can  this  sanative  and  preventive  knowledge  take  up  its 

of  a  life  or  vital  principle  iudependent  of  the  organization,  yet  in  each  or- 
gan rt'orking  instinctively  towards  its  preservation,  as  the  ants  or  termites 
in  repairing  the  nests  of  their  own  fabrication,  demonstrates  that  John  Huu 
ter  did  not,  as  Stahl  and  others  had  done,  individualize,  or  make  an  hypos 
tasis  of  the  principles  of  life,  as  a  something  manifestable  per  se,  and  conse 
quently  itself  a  phenomenon ;  the  latency  of  which  was  to  be  attributed  to 
accidental,  or  at  least  contingent  causes,  as  for  example,  the  limits  or  imper- 
fection of  our  senses,  or  tlie  inaptness  of  the  media ;  but  that  herein  he 
philosophized  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Newtonians,  who  in  like  manner 
refused  to  hypostasize  the  law  of  gravitation  into  an  ether,  which  even  if 
its  existence  were  conceded,  would  need  another  gravitation  for  itself. 
The  Huntei'ian  position  is  a  genuine  philosophic  idea,  the  negative  test  of 
which,  as  of  all  ideas  is,  that  it  is  equi-distant  from  an  ens  logicum  or  ab- 
straction, an  ens  reprcesentativum  or  generalization,  and  an  ens phantastieum 
or  imaginary  thing  or  phctnomenon* 

Is  not  the  progressive  enlargement,  the  boldness  without  temerity,  of 
chirurgical  views  aud  chirurgical  practice  since  Hunter's  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  attributable,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  his  substitution  of  what 
may  perhaps  be  called  experimental  dynamics,  for  the  mechanical  notions, 
or  the  less  injurious  traditional  empiricism,  of  his  predecessors  ?  And 
this,  too,  though  the  light  is  still  strugghng  through  a  cloud,  and  though  it 
is  shed  on  many  who  see  either  dimly  or  not  at  all  the  idea  from  which  it 
is  eradiated  ?  Willingly  would  I  designate,  what  I  have  elsewhere  called 
the  mental  initiative,  by  some  term  less  obnoxious  to  the  anti-Platonic 
reader,  than  this  of  idea^-obnoxious,  I  mean,  as  soon  as  any  precise  and  pe- 
culiar sense  is  attached  to  the  sound.  Willingly  would  I  exchange  the  term, 
might  it  be  done  without  sacrifice  of  the  import :  and  did  I  not  see,  too, 
clearly,  that  it  is  the  meaning,  not  the  word,  which  is  the  object  of  that 
aversion,  which,  fleeing  from  inward  alarm,  tries  to  shelter  itself  in  outward 
contempt ;  which  is  at  once  folly  and  a  stumbUng-block  to  the  partisans  of 
B  erass  and  sensual  materialism,  the  advocates  of  the  nihil  nisi  ab  extra  :-- 

They  shrink  in,  as  moles, 
Nature's  mute  monks,  live  mandrakes  of  the  ground, 
Creep  back  from  light,  then  listen  for  its  sound  ; 
See  but  to  dread,  and  dread  they  know  not  why. 
The  natural  alien  of  their  negative  eye  ! 

Poet.  Works,  VIT.  p.  \9b. 
•  Theory  of  Life,  I.  App.  C. — Am.  Ed. 
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abode  among  us,  while  we  oppose  ourselves  voluntarily  to  that 
grand  prerogative  cf  our  nature,  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
truth,  as  the  appropriate  end  of  our  intelligential,  and  its  point 
of  union  with  our  moral  nature  ;  but  therefore  after  truth,  that 
must  be  found  within  us  before  it  can  be  intelHgibly  reflected 
back  on  the  mind  from  without,  and  a  religious  regard,  to  which 
is  indispensable,  both  as  guide  and  object  to  the  just  formation  of 
the  human  being,  poor  and  rich  :  whilo,  in  a  word,  we  are  blind 
to  the  master-light,  which  I  have  already  presented  in  various 
points  of  view,  and  recommended  by  whatever  is  of  highest  au- 
thority wdth  the  venerators  of  the  ancient,  and  the  adherents  of 
modern  philosophy. 


ESSAY    X. 

Ilo?.vfia6iri  voov  ov  SiSdaKEi. — 'Elvat  yap  ev  to  ao<pdv,  kmg-aadaL  yvu/niji 
f/TE  eyKV^epvTjaet  Truvra  did  ttuvtuv.  Hebaclitus.* 

The  eflfeetive  education  of  the  reason  is  not  to  be  suppUed  by  multifa- 
rious acquirements  :  for  there  is  but  one  knowledge  that  merits  to  be  called 
wisdom,  a  knowledge  that  is  one  with  a  law  which  shall  govern  all  in  and 
through  all, 

HISTORICAL   AND   ILLUSTRATIVE. 

There  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Richmond 
the  model  of  a  bridge,  constructed  by  the  late  justly  celebrated 
Mr.  Atwood  (at  that  time,  however,  in  the  decline  of  life),  in  the 
confidence  that  he  had  explained  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 
arch  as  resulting  from  the  compound  action  of  simple  wedges,  or 
of  the  rectilinear  solids  of  which  the  material  arch  was  com- 
posed ;  and  of  which  supposed  discovery,  his  model  was  to  ex- 
hibit ocular  proof  Accordingly,  he  took  a  suflicient  number  of 
wedges  of  brass  highly  polished.  Arranging  these  at  first  on  a 
skeleton  arch  of  wood,  he  then  removed  this  scafiblding  or  sup- 
port ;  and  the  bridge  not  only  stood  firm,  without  any  cement 
between  the  squares,  but  he  could  take  away  any  given  portion 
of  them,  as  a  third  or  a  half,  and  appending  a  correspondent 
•  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  c.  1,  b.  2. — Ed. 
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weight,  at  either  side,  the  remaining  part  stood  as  before.  Our 
venerable  sovereign,  •who  is  known  to  have  had  a  particular  in- 
terest and  pleasure  in  all  works  and  discoveries  of  mechanic 
science  or  ingenuity,  looked  at  it  for  awhile  steadfastly,  and,  as 
his  manner  was,  with  quick  and  broken  expressions  of  praise 
and  courteous  approbation,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  his  own 
questions.  At  length,  turning  to  the  constructor,  he  said,  "  But, 
Mr.  Atwood,  you  have  presumed  the  figure.  You  have  put  the 
avcli  first  in  this  wooden  skeleton.  Can  you  build  a  bridge  of 
the  same  wedges  in  any  other  figure  ?  A  strait  bridge,  or  with 
two  lines  touching  at  the  apex  ?  If  not,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
the  bits  of  brass  derive  their  continuance  in  the  present  position 
from  the  property  of  the  arch,  and  not  the  arch  from  the  property 
of  the  wedge?  The  objection  was  fatal,  the  justice  of  the  re- 
mark not  to  be  resisted  ;  and  I  have  ever  deemed  it  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  Aristotelian  axiom,  Avith  respect  to  all  just 
reasoning,  that  the  whole  is  of  necessity  prior  to  its  parts  ;  nor 
can  I  conceive  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  scientific  principles 
T  have  already  laid  down. 

All  method  supposes  a  union  of  several  things  to  a  common 
end,  either  by  disposition,  as  in  the  works  of  man  ;  or  by  conver- 
gence, as  in  the  operations  and  products  of  nature.  That  we  ac- 
knowledge a  method,  even  in  the  latter,  results  from  the  religious 
instinct  which  bids  us  "  find  tongues  in  trees  ;  books  in  the  run- 
ning streams  ;  sermons  in  stones ;  and  good  (that  is,  some  useful 
end  answering  to  some  good  purpose)  in  every  thing."  In  a  self- 
conscious  and  thence  reflecting  being,  no  instinct  can  exist  with- 
out engendering  the  belief  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it,  either 
present  or  future,  real  or  capable  of  being  realized  ;  much  less  the 
instinct,  in  which  humanity  itself  is  grounded  ; — that  by  which, 
in  ever}'  act  of  conscious  perception,  we  at  once  identify  our  being 
with  that  of  the  world  without  us,  and  yet  place  ourselves  in 
contra-distinction  to  that  world.  Least  of  all  can  this  mysterious 
predisposition  exist  without  evolving  a  belief  that  the  productive 
power,*  which  in  nature  acts  as  nature,  is  essentially  one  (that 

*  Obscure  from  too  great  compression.  The  sense  is,  that  the  productive 
power,  or  vis  nnturans,  Tvbich  in  the  sensible  world,  or  natnra  naturata,  ia 
what  we  mean  by  the  word,  nature,  when  we  speak  of  the  same  as  an  agent, 
is  essentially  one,  <tc.  In  other  words,  idea  and  law  are  the  subjective  and 
objective  poles  of  the  same  magnet,  that  is,  of  the  same  living  and  energix 
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is,  of  one  kind)  with  the  intelligence,  which  is  in  the  human  mind 
above  nature  ;  however  disfigured  this  belief  may  become  by  ac- 
cidental forms  or  accompaniments,  and  though  like  heat  in  the 
thawing  of  ice,  it  may  appear  only  in  its  effects.  So  universally 
has  tliis  conviction  leavened  the  very  substance  of  all  discourse, 
that  there  is  no  language  on  earth  in  which  a  man  can  abjure  it 
as  a  prejudice,  without  employing  terms  and  conjunctions  that 
suppose  its  reality,  with  a  feeling  very  different  from  that  whicli 
accompanies  a  figurative  or  metaphorical  use  of  words.  In  aU 
aggregates  of  construction  therefore,  which  we  contemplate  as 
wholes,  whether  as  integral  parts  or  as  a  system,  we  assume  an 
intention,  as  the  initiative,  of  which  the  end  is  the  correlative. 

Hence  proceeds  the  introduction  of  final  causes  in  the  works 
of  nature  equally  as  in  those  of  man.  Hence  their  assumption, 
as  constitutive  and  explanatory,  by  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  employment  of  the  presumption,  as  an  auxiliary  and  regula- 
tive principle,  by  the  enlightened  naturalist,  whose  ofRce  it  is  to 
seek,  discover,  and  investigate  the  efficient  causes.  Without  de- 
nying, that  to  resolve  the  efficient  into  the  final  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  philosophy,  he,  of  good  right,  resists  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  for  the  former,  as  premature,  presumptuous,  and 
preclusive  of  all  science  ;  well  aware,  that  those  sciences  have 
been  most  progressive,  in  which  this  confiision  has  been  either 
precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  science  itself,  as  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, or  avoided  by  the  good  sense  of  its  cultivator.  Yet  even 
he  admits  a  teleological  ground  in  physics  and  physiology  ;  that 
is,  the  presumption  of  a  something  analogous  to  the  casualty  of 
the  human  will,  by  which,  without  assigning  to  nature,  as  na- 
ture, a  conscious  purpose,  he  may  yet  distinguish  her  agency 
from  a  blind  and  lifeless  mechanism.     Even  he  admits  its  use, 

ing  reason.  What  an  idea  is  in  the  subject,  that  is,  in  the  mind,  is  a  law  in 
the  object,  that  is.  in  nature.  But  throughout  these  essays,  the  want  of  il- 
lustrative examples,  and  varied  exposition  is,  I  am  conscious,  the  main  de 
feet,  and  it  was  occaeioued  by  the  haunting  dread  of  being  tedious.  But  O 
the  cold  water  that  was  thrown  on  me,  chiefly  from  those  from  whom  I 
ought  to  have  received  warmth  and  encouragement  1  "  "Who,  do  you  ex- 
pect, will  read  this,"  <tc. — But,  vanity  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  and  uttered  with  feeling  the  most  unlike  those  of  self-conceit,  that  it 
has  been  ray  mistake  through  life  to  be  looking  up  to  those  whom  1  ought 
to  have  been  looking  at,  nay  (in  some  instances)  down  upon. — June  23d, 
189). 
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end,  in  many  instances,  its  necessity,  as  a  regulative  principle; 
as  a  ground  of  anticipation,  for  the  guidance  of  his  judgment  and 
for  the  direction  of  his  observation  and  experiment ; — briefly  in 
all  tliat  preparatory  process,  ^vhicll  the  French  language  so  hap- 
pily expresses  by  sorienter,  to  find  out  the  east  lor  one's  self. 
When  the  naturalist  contemplates  the  structure  of  a  bird,  for  in- 
stance, the  hollow  cavity  of  the  bones,  the  position  of  the  wings 
for  motion,  and  of  the  tail  for  steering  its  course,  and  the  like,  he 
Knows  indeed  that  there  nuist  be  a  correspondent  mechanism,  as 
the  nexus  ejfectivus  ;  but  he  knows,  likewise,  that  this  will  no 
more  explain  the  particular  existence  of  the  bird,  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  cohesion  could  inform  him  why  of  two  buildings  one  is  a 
palace  and  the  other  a  church.  Nay,  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
ihat  the  assumption  of  the  nexus  ejfectivus  itself  originates  in  the 
mind,  as  one  of  the  laws  under  which  alone  it  can  reduce  the 
manifold  of  the  impression  from  without  into  unity,  and  thus 
contemplate  it  as  one  thing  ;  and  could  never  (as  hath  been 
jlearly  proved  by  Mr.  Hume)  have  been  derived  from  outward 
.jxperience,  in  which  it  is  indeed  presupposed  as  a  necessary  con- 
lition.  Not io  nexus  causalis  non  oritur,  sed  si/pponitur,  a  sen- 
nbus.  Between  the  purpose  and  the  end  the  component  parts  are 
rtcluded,  and  thence  receive  their  position  and  character  as 
means,  that  is,  parts  contemplated  as  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  I  will  affirm  that  the  parts,  as  means  to  an  end,  derive  their 
position,  and  therein  their  qualities  (or  character) — nay,  I  dare 
idd,  their  very  existence,  as  particular  things, — from  the  ante- 
jedent  method,  or  self-organizing  purpose  ;  upon  which  therefore 
i  have  dwelt  so  long. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  with  our  cognitions  as  with  our  children. 
There  is  a  period  in  which  the  method  of  nature  is  working  for 
Ihem  ;  a  period  tf  aimless  activity  and  unregulated  accumulation, 
during  which  it  is  enough  if  we  can  preserve  them  in  health  and 
)at  of  harm's  way.  Again,  there  is  a  period  of  orderliness,  of 
tircumspection,  of  disoipline,  in  which  we  purify,  separate,  define, 
select,  arrange,  and  settle  the  nomenclature  of  communication. 
There  is  also  a  period  of  dawning  and  twiliixht  a  period  of  antici- 
pation, afibrding  trials  of  strength.  And  all  these,  both  in  the 
growth  of  the  sciences  and  in  the  mind  of  a  rightly-educated  in- 
dividual, will  precede  the  attainment  of  a  scientific  method.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  unless  the  importance  of  the  latter  be  felt 
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and  acknowledged,  unless  its  attainment  be  looked  forward  to  and 
from  the  very  beginning  prepared  for,  there  is  little  hope  and 
small  chance  that  any  education  will  be  conducted  aright ;  or 
will  ever  prove  in  reality  worth  the  name. 

Much  labor,  much  wealth  may  have  been  expended,  yet  the 
final  result  will  too  probably  warrant  the  sarcasm  of  the  Scythian 
traveller  :    Vce  !  quantum  nihili  !  and  draw  from  a  wise  man 

he  earnest  recommendation  of  a  full  draught  from  Lethe,  as  the 
first  and  indispensable  preparative  for  the  waters  of  the  true  Heli- 
con. Alas  I  how  many  examples  are  now  present  to  my  mem- 
ory, of  young  men  the  most  anxiously  and  expensively  be-school- 
mastered,  be-tutored,  be-lectured,  any  thing  but  educated  ;  who 
have  received  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill,  streiigth, 
and  courage  ;  varnished  rather  than  polished  ;  perilously  over- 
civilized,  and  most  pitiably  uncultivated  I  And  all  from  inatten 
tion  to  the  method  dictated  by  nature  herself,  to  the  simple  cruth, 
that  as  the  forms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true  and 
li\4ng  knowledge  proceed  from  within  ;  that  it  may  be  trained, 
supported,  fed,  excited,  but  can  never  be  infused,  or  impres.sed. 

Look  back  on  the  history  of  the  sciences.  Review  the  method 
in  which  providence  has  brought  the  more  favored  portion  of 
mankind  to  their  present  state.  Lord  Bacon  has  justly  remarked, 
antiquitas  sceculi  juventus  munch* — antiquity  of  time  is  the 
youth  of  the  world  and  of  science.  Li  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race,  its  education  commenced  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense  ;  the  object  proposed  being  such  as  the  mind  only 
could  apprehend,  and  the  principle  of  obedience  being  placed  in 
the  will.  The  appeal  in  both  was  made  to  the  inward  man 
Through  fait  J b  ice  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  God  ;  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
of  things  ichich  do  appear.  The  solution  of  phceno^nena  can 
never  be  derived  from  plicenomena.  Upon  this  ground  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (c.  xi.)  is  not  less  philosoph- 
ical than  eloquent.  The  aim,  the  method  throughout  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  awaken,  to  cultivate,  and  to  mature  the  truly 
human  in  human  nature,  in  and  through  itself,  or  as  independ 
cntly  as  pos.sible  of  the  notices  derived  from  sense,  and  of  the 
motives  that  had  reference  to  the  sensations  ;  till  the  time  should 
arrive  when  the  senses  themselves  might  be  allowed  to  present 
•  Advancement  of  Learning,  B.  i. — Ed. 
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symbols  and  attestations  of  truths,  learnt  previously  from  deeper 
and  inner  sources.  Thus  the  first  period  of  the  education  of  our 
race  was  evidently  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  humanity  itself, 
or  of  that  in  man,  which  of  all  known  embodied  creatures  he 
alone  possesses,  the  pure  reason,  as  designed  to  regulate  the  will. 
And  by  what  method  was  this  done  ?  First,  by  the  excitement 
of  the  idea  of  their  Creator  as  a  spirit,  of  an  idea  which  they  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  realize  to  themselves  under  any  image  ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  injunction  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  super- 
sensual  Being.  Nor  did  the  method  stop  here.  For,  unless  we 
are  equally  to  contradict  Moses  and  the  New  Testament,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  paradox  of  a  AYarburton,  the  rewards  of  their  obe- 
dience were  placed  at  a  distance.  For  the  time  present  they 
equally  with  us  were  to  endure,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible. 
Their  bodies  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  fleshly  tents,  which 
as  pilgrims  they  were  bound  to  pitch  wherever  the  invisible  Di- 
rector of  their  route  should  appoint,  however  ban'en  or  thorny  the 
spot  might  appear.  Feiv  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years 
of  my  life  heen,^  says  the  aged  Israel.  But  that  life  was  but 
his  pilgrimage,  and  he  trusted  in  the  promises. 

Thus  were  the  very  first  lessons  in  the  divine  school  assigned 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and  of  the  will ;  or  rather  of  both 
as  united  in  faith.  The  common  and  ultimate  object  of  the  will 
and  of  the  reason  was  purely  spiritual,  and  to  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  disciple — ixovov  iv  idecf,  ^r^dauri  eidujhx&.g,  that  is,  in 
the  idea  alone,  and  never  as  an  image  or  imagination.  The 
means  too,  by  which  the  idea  was  to  be  excited,  as  well  as  the 
symbols  by  which  it  was  to  be  corrununicated,  were  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  intellectual. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  wilfully  chose  a  mode  opposite  to 
this  method,  who  determined  to  shape  their  convictions  and  de- 
duce their  knowledge  from  without,  by  exclusive  observ^ation  of 
outward  and  sensible  things  as  the  only  realities,  became,  it  ap- 
pears, rapidly  civilized.  They  built  cities,  invented  musical  in- 
struments, were  artificers  in  brass  and  in  iron,  and  refined  on  tha 
means  of  sensual  gratification,  and  the  conveniencies  of  courtly  in- 
tercourse. They  became  the  great  masters  of  the  agreeable,  which 
fraternii^ed  readily  with  cruelty  and  rapacity ;  these  being, 
indeed,  but  alternate  moods  of  the    same   sensual    selfislmess. 

♦  Gen.  xlvii.  9. 
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Thus,  both  before  ana  after  the  flood,  the  vicious  of  mankind  re* 
ceded  from  all  true  cultivation,  as  they  hurried  towards  civiliza- 
tion.    Finally,  as  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  themselvea 
wholly  beasts,  or  to  remain  without  a  semblance  of  religion  ;   and 
yet  continuing  faithful  to  their  original  maxim,  and  determined  to 
receive  nothing  as  true,  but  what  they  derived,  or  believed  them- 
selves to  derive  from  their  senses,  or  (in  modern   phrase)  what 
they  could  prove  a  posteriori,  they  became  idolaters  of  the  heav 
ens  and  the  material  elements.     From  the  harmony  of  operation 
they  concluded  a  certain  unity  of  nature  and  design,  but  were  in- 
capable of  finding  in   the  facts  any  proof  of  a  unity  of  person. 
They  did  not,   in  this  respect,  pretend   to  find  what  they  must 
themselves  have  first  assumed.     Having  thrown  away  the  clus- 
ters, which  had  grown  in  the  vineyard  of  revelation,  they  could 
not,  as  later  reasoners,  by  being  born  in  a  Christian  country,  have 
been  enabled  to  do,  hang  the  grapes  on  thorns,  and  then  pluck 
them  as  the  nati^-e  growth  of  the  bu.shes.     But  the  men  of  sense 
of  the  patriarchal  times,  neglecting  reason  and  having  rejected 
faith,  adopted  what  the  facts  seemed  to  involve  and  the  most  ob- 
vious analogies  to  suggest.     They  acknowledged   a   whole  bee 
hive  of  natural  gods  :   but  while  they  were  employed  in  building 
a  temple^  consecrated  to  the  material  heavens,  it  pleased  divine 
wisdom  to  send  on  them  a  confusion  of  lip  accompanied  with  the 
usual  embitterment  of  controversy,  where  all  parties  are  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  grounds  of  quarrel  are  equally  plausible  on  all 
sides.     As  the  modes  of  error  are  endless,  the  hundred  forms  of 
polytheism  had  each  its  group  of  partisans  who,  hostile  or  alien- 
ated, thenceforward  formed  separate  tribes  kept  aloof  from  each 

*  I  am  far  from  being  a  Hutchiusonian,  nor  have  I  found  much  to  reepect 
in  the  twelve  volumes  of  Hutchinson's  works,  cither  as  biblical  comment  or 
uatural  pbilosopliy ;  though  I  give  him  credit  for  orthodoxy  and  good  in- 
tentions. But  his  interpretation  of  the  first  nine  verses  of  Genesis  xi.  seems 
not  only  rational  in  itself,  and  consistent  with  after  accounts  of  the  sacred 
historian,  but  proved  to  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text.  His  ex- 
planation of  the  cherubim  is  pleasing  and  plausible  :  I  dare  not  say  more. 
Those  who  would  wish  to  learn  the  most  important  points  of  the  Hutchin- 
son ian  doctrine  in  the  most  favorable  form,  and  in  the  sliortest  possible 
space,  I  can  refer  to  Duncan  Forbcs's  Letter  to  a  Bishop.  If  my  own  judg- 
ment did  not  withhold  my  assent,  I  should  never  be  ashamed  of  a  conviction 
holden,  professed,  and  advocated  by  so  good  and  wise  a  man  aa  Duncan 
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Other  by  their  ambitious  leaders.  Hence  arose,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  centuries,  the  diversity  of  languages,  which  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  the  miraculous  event  that  was  indeed  its 
first  and  principal,  though  remote,  cause. 

Following  next,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  youth  and 
approaching  manhood  of  the  human  intellect,  we  have  ancient 
Greece,  from  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musajus,  and  the  other  mythologi- 
cal bards,  or  perhaps  the  brotherhoods  impersonated  under  those 
names,*  to  the  time  when  the  republics  lost  their  independence, 
and  their  learned  men  sank  into  copyists  and  commentators  of 
the  works  of  their  forefathers.     That  I  include  these  as  educated 
under   a  distinct  providential,  though   not  miraculous,  dispensa- 
tion, will  surprise  no  one,  who  reflects  that  in  w^hatever  has  a 
permanent  operation  on  the  destinies  and  intellectual  condition 
of  mankind  at  large — that  in  all  which  has  been  manifestly  em- 
ployed  as  a  co-agent  in  the  mightiest  revolution  of  the   moral 
world,  the   propagation   of  the  gospel  ;   and   in  the  intellectual 
progress  of  mankind,  in  the  restoration  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
the  ingenuous  arts — it  were   irreligion  not  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  Divine   providence.     The  periods,  too,  join  on  to  each 
other.     The   earliest   Greeks   took  up   the  religious  and  lyrical 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were, 
however  partially  and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries, 
derived  through  the  corrupt  channel  of  the  Phoenicians.     With 
these  secret  schools  of  physiological  theology  the  mythical  poets 
were   doubtless  in  connection  ;  and  it  was  these  schools,  which 
prevented  polytheism  from  producing  all  its  natural  barbarizing 
efl^ects.      The  mysteries    and    the  mythical   hymns    and    pagans 
shaped  themselves  gradually  into  epic  poetry  and  history  on  the 
one  hand,  and  into  the  ethical  tragedy  and  philosophy  on  the 
other.     Under   their   protection,   and   that  of  a  youthful  liberty 
secretly  controlled  by  a  species  of  internal  theocracy,  the  sciences 

*  "  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Homer  is  a  mere  concrete  name  for 
the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad.  Of  course  there  was  a  Homer,  and  twenty  be- 
sides. *  *  *  »  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that  Homer  is  a  mere 
traditional  syaonyme  with,  or  figure  for,  the  Iliad.  You  can  not  conceive 
f(»r  a  moment,  any  thing  about  the  poet,  as  you  call  him,  apart  from  that 
poem.  Difference  iu  men  there  was  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind  ;  one  man 
was,  perhaps,  a  better  poet  than  another  ;  but  he  was  a  poet  upon  the 
same  ground  and  with  the  same  feelings  as  the  rest."  Table  7aU,  VL  pp 
^U,  400— Ed. 
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and  the  sterner  kinds  of  the  fine  arts,  namely,  architecture  and 
statuary,  grew  up  together ; — followed,  indeed,  by  painting,  but 
a  statuesque  and  austerely  idealized  painting,  which  did  not  de- 
generate into  mere  copies  of  the  sense,  till  the  process,  for  which 
Greece  existed,  had  been  completed.  Contrast  the  rapid  pro- 
gress and  perfection  of  all  the  products,  which  owe  their  exist- 
tnce  and  character  to  the  mind's  own  acts,  intellectual  or  imagi- 
native, with  the  rudeness  of  their  application  to  the  investigation 
of  physical  laws  and  'phcBnomena :  then  contemplate  the  Greeks 
{Tqaloi  (ift  TiaiJfg)  as  representing  a  portion  only  of  the  education 
of  man  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

In  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  race,  as  in  that  of  the  in- 
di^'idual,  each  different  age  and  purpose  requires  different  objects 
and  different  means  ;  though  all  dictated  by  the  same  principle, 
tending  toward  the  same  end,  and  forming  consecutive  parts  of 
the  same  method.  But  if  the  scale  taken  be  sufficiently  large  to 
neutralize  or  render  insignificant  the  disturbing  forces  of  accident, 
the  degree  of  success  is  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  appreciate 
both  the  wisdom  of  the  general  principle,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
particular  objects  to  the  given  epoch  or  period.  Now  it  is  a  fact, 
for  the  greater  part  of  universal  acceptance,  and  attested  as  to 
the  remainder  by  all  that  is  of  highest  fame  and  authority,  by 
the  great,  wise,  and  good,  during  a  space  of  at  least  seventeen 
centuries — weighed  against  whom  the  opinions  of  a  few  distin- 
guished individuals,  or  the  fashion  of  a  single  age,  must  be  holden 
light  in  the  balance, — it  is  a  fact,  I  say,  that  whatever  could  be 
educed  by  the  mind  out  of  its  own  essence,  by  attention  to  its 
own  acts  and  laws  of  action,  or  as  the  products  of  the  same  ;  and 
whatever  likewise  could  be  reflected  from  material  masses  trans- 
formed as  it  were  into  mirrors,  the  excellence  of  which  is  to  re- 
veal, in  the  least  possible  degree,  their  own  original  forms  and 
natures ; — all  these,  whether  arts  or  sciences,  the  ancient  Greeks 
carried  to  an  almost  ideal  perfection :  while  in  the  application 
of  their  skill  and  science  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  tlie 
sensible  world,  and  the  qualities  and  composition  of  material  con- 
cretes, chemical,  mechanical,  or  organic,  their  essays  were  crude 
and  improsperous,  compared  with  those  of  the  moderns  during 
the  early  morning  of  their  strength,  and  even  at  the  first  re-as- 
ccnsion  of  the  light.  But  still  more  striking  will  the  difference 
appear,  if  we  contrast  the  physiological  schemes  and   fancies  of 
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the  Greeks  with  their  own  discoveries  in  the  region  of  the  pure 
intellect,  and  with  their  still  unrivalled  success  in  the  arts  of 
imagination.  In  the  aversion  of  their  great  men  from  any  prac- 
tical use  of  their  philosophic  discoveries,  as  in  the  well-known 
mstance  of  Archimedes,  the  soul  of  the  world  was  at  work  ;  and 
the  few  exceptions  were  but  a  rush  of  billows  driven  shoreward 
by  *!ome  chance  gust  before  the  hour  of  tide,  instantly  retracted, 
and  leaving  the  sands  bare  and  soundless  long  after  the  momeii 
tary  glitter  had  been  lost  in  evaporation. 

The  third  period,  that  of  the  Romans,  was  devoted  to  tho 
preparations  for  preserving,  propagating,  and  realizing  the  labors 
of  the  preceding  ;  to  war,  empire,  law.  To  this  we  may  reP-i 
the  defect  of  all  originality  in  the  Latin  poets  and  philosophers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  predilection  of  the  Romans 
for  astrolog}',  magic,  divination  in  all  its  forms.  It  was  the  Ro- 
man instinct  to  appropriate  by  conquest  and  to  give  fixure  by 
legislation.  And  it  was  the  bewilderment  and  prematurity  of 
the  same  instinct  Avhich  restlessly  impelled  them  to  materialize 
the  ideas  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  to  render  them  practical 
by  superstitious  uses. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  mid  point  of 
the  living  line,  toward  which  the  Greeks  as  the  ideal  pole,  and 
the  Romans  as  the  material,  were  ever  approximating  ;  till  the 
coincidence  and  final  synthesis  took  place  in  Christianity,  of 
which  the  Bible  is  the  law,  and  Christendom  the  'phenomenon. 
So  little  confirmation  from  history,  from  the  process  of  education 
planned  and  conducted  by  unerring  Providence,  do  those  theorists 
receive,  who  M'ould  at  least  begin  (too  many,  alas  !  both  begin 
and  end)  with  the  objects  of  the  senses  ;  as  if  nature  herself  had 
not  abundantly  performed  this  part  of  the  task,  by  continuous, 
irresistible  enforcements  of  attention  to  her  presence,  to  the  direct 
beholding,  to  the  apprehension  and  observation,  of  the  objects 
that  stimulate  the  senses  ; — as  if  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
jKJwers,  by  methodical  exercise  of  their  own  forces,  were  not  the 
securest  means  of  forming  the  true  correspondents  to  them  in 
the  functions  of  comparison,  judgment,  and  intercretation. 

VOL.   II.  U 
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Sapimvs  animo,  fruimur  anima  :  sine  animo  animo  est  dtbilis. 

L.  Acoii  Fragmenta. 

As  there  are  two  Avants  connatural  to  man,  so  are  there  twc 
main  directions  of  human  activity,  pervading  in  modern  times 
the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  constituting  and  sustaining  that 
nationality  which  yet  it  is  their  tendency,  and,  more  or  less, 
their  eflect,  to  transcend  and  to  moderate, — ^trade  and  literature. 
These  were  they,  which,  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  old 
Roman  world,  gradually  reduced  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered at  once  into  several  nations  and  a  common  Christendom. 
The  natural  law  of  increase  and  the  instincts  of  family  may  pro- 
duce tribes,  and,  under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances,  settle- 
ments and  neighborhoods ;  and  conquest  may  form  empires. 
But  without  trade  and  literature,  mutually  commingled,  there 
ran  be  no  nation;  without  commerce  and  science,  no  bond  of 
nations.  As  the  one  hath  for  its  object  the  wants  of  the  body, 
real  or  artificial,  the  desires  for  which  are  ibr  the  greater  part, 
nay,  as  far  as  the  origination  of  trade  and  commerce  is  concerned, 
altogether  excited  from  without  ;  so  the  other  has  for  its  origin, 
as  well  as  for  its  object,  the  wants  of  the  mind,  the  gratification 
of  which  is  a  natural  and  necessary  condition  of  its  growth  and 
sanity.  And  the  man  (or  the  nation,  considered  according  to  its 
predominant  character  as  one  man)  may  be  regarded  under  these 
circumstances,  as  acting  in  two  forms  of  method,  inseparably  co- 
existent, yet  producing  very  different  efi^ects  accordingly  as  one 
or  the  other  obtains  the  primacy  ;  the  senses,  the  memory,  and 
the  understanding  (that  is,  the  retentive,  reflective,  and  judicial 
functions  of  his  mind)  being  common  to  both  methods.  As  is 
the  rank  assigned  to  each  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  gov- 
erning classes,  and,  according  to  its  prevalence  in  forming  the 
luundation   of  their   public   habits  and   opinions,    so   will   be  the 
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outward  and  inward  life  of  the  people  at  large  :  such  will  the 
nation  be  In  tracing  the  epochs,  and  alternations  of  their  rela- 
tive sovereignty  or  subjection,  consists  the  philosophy  of  history. 
In  the  power  of  distinguishing  and  appreciating  their  several 
results  consists  the  historic  sense.  And  that  under  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  mental  and  moral  character  the  commercial  relations 
may  thrive  to  the  utmost  desirable  point,  while  the  reverse  v 
ruinous  to  both,  and  sooner  or  later  effectuates  the  fall  or  debase 
ment  of  the  country  itself — this  is  the  richest  truth  obtained  fo 
mankind  by  historic  research ;  though  unhappily  it  is  the  truth, 
to  which  a  rich  and  commercial  nation  listens  with  most  reluc- 
tance and  receives  with  least  faith.  Where  the  brain  and  the 
immediate  conductors  of  its  influence  remain  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, the  defects  and  diseases  of  the  eye  will  most  often  admit 
either  of  a  cure  or  a  substitute.  And  so  is  it  with  the  outward 
prosperity  of  a  state,  where  the  well-being  of  the  people  pos- 
sesses the  primacy  in  the  aims  of  the  governing  classes,  and  in 
the  public  feeling.     But  what  avails  the  perfect  state  of  the  eye, 

Though  clear 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot,* 

where  the  optic  nerve  is  paralyzed  by  a  pressure  on  the  brain  ? 
And  even  so  is  it  not  only  with  the  well-being,  but  ultimately 
with  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  where  the  former  is  considered 
(if  it  be  considered  at  all)  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  wealth 
and  revenue. 

In  the  pursuits  of  commerce  the  man  is  called  into  action 
from  without,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  outward  world,  as  far 
as  he  can  bring  it  within  his  reach,  to  the  purposes  of  his  senses 
and  sensual  nature.  His  ultimate  end  is  appearance  and  enjoy- 
ment. "Where  on  the  other  hand  the  nurture  and  evolution  of 
humanity  is  the  final  aim,  there  will  soon  be  seen  a  general 
tendency  toward,  an  earnest  seeking  after,  some  ground  common 
to  the  world  and  to  man,  therein  to  find  the  one  principle  of  per- 
manence and  identity,  the  rock  of  strength  and  refuge,  to  which 
the  soul  may  cling  amid  the  fleeting  surge-like  objects  of  the 
senses.  Disturbed  as  by  the  obscure  quickening  of  an  inward 
birth  ;  made  restless  by  swarming  thoughts,  that,  like  bees  when 
they  first  miss  the  queen  and  mother  of  the  hive,  with  vain  dis 
*  Milton  Sonnet  to  Cyriack  Skinner. — F-i 
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cursion  seek  each  in  the  other  what  is  the  common  need  of  all  ; 
man  sallies  forth  into  nature — in  nature,  as  in  the  shadows  and 
reflections  of  a  clear  river,  to  discover  the  originals  of  the  forms 
presented  to  him  in  his  own  intellect.  Over  these  shadows,  as 
if  they  were  the  substantial  powers  and  presiding  spirits  of  the 
stream,  Narcissus-like,  he  hangs  delighted  :  till  finding  nowhere 
a  representative  of  that  free  agency  which  yet  is  a  fact  of  im- 
mediate consciousness  sanctioned  and  made  fearfully  significant 
by  his  prophetic  conscience,  he  learns  at  last  that  what  he  seeks 
he  has  left  behind,  and  that  he  but  lengthens  the  distance  as  he 
prolongs  the  search.  Under  the  tutorage  of  scientific  analysis, 
haply  first  given  to  him  by  express  revelation, 

E  coclo  descendit,  Tvudi  aeavrov,* 

he  separates  the  relations  that  are  wholly  the  creatures  of  his  own 
abstracting  and  comparing  intellect,  and  at  once  discovers  and  re- 
coils from  the  discovery,  that  the  reality,  the  objective  truth,  of 
the  objects  he  has  been  adoring,  derives  its  whole  and  sole  evi- 
dence from  an  obscure  sensation,  which  he  is  alike  unable  to  re- 
sist or  to  comprehend,  which  compels  him  to  contemplate  aa 
without  and  independent  of  himself  what  yet  he  could  not  con- 
template at  all,  were  it  not  a  modification  of  his  own  being. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  "vvith  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind, 
And  no  unworthy  aim 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man. 

P'orget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

******* 

O  joy  !  that  in  our  embers     . 

Is  something  that  doth  live. 

That  nature  yet  remembers 

What  was  so  fugitive ! 
The  the  ■.•^dit  of  our  p:ist  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Per/-  atujil  benedictions ;  not  indeed 
Fof  that  whioli  is  most  wortliy  to  be  blest ; 
Deli<^ht  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast . — 

•  Juv.  xi.  21.— 3i 
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Not  for  theso  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised ! 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us — cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  "we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither  , 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Wordsworth.* 

Long  indeed  will  man  strive  to  satisfy  the  inward  querist  with 
\he  phrase,  laws  of  nature.  But  though  the  individual  may  rest 
2ontent  with  the  seemly  metaphor,  the  race  can  not.      If  a  law 

*  Intimations  of  immortality  from  recollections  of  early  childhood. — Ed. 
During  my  residence  in  Rome  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reciting  this  sublime 
ode  to  the  illustrious  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  then  the  Prussian  minister  at 
the  papal  court,  and  now  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  By  those  who  knew 
and  honored  boih  the  brothers,  the  talents  of  the  ambassador  were  con- 
sidered equal  to  those  of  the  scicntitic  traveller,  his  judgment  superior.  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  know  few  EngUshmcn,  whom  I  could  compare  with  him 
in  the  extensive  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of  English  literature  and 
its  various  epochs.  He  listened  to  the  ode  with  evident  delight,  and  as  evi- 
dently not  without  surprise,  and  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  exclaimed, 
"  And  is  this  the  work  of  a  living  English  poet  ?  I  should  have  attributed 
it  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  not  that  I  recollect  any  writer,  whfise  stylr  it 
resembles  ;  but  rather  with  wonder,  that  so  great  and  original  a  poet  she    »<i 
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of  nature  be  a  mere  generalization,  it  is  included  in  the  above  as 
an  act  of  the  mind.  But  if  it  be  other  and  more,  and  yet  mani- 
festable only  in  and  to  an  intelligent  spirit,  it  must  in  act  and 
substance  be  itself  spiritual  :  for  things  utterly  heterogeneous  can 
have  no  intercommunion.  In  order  therefore  to  the  recognition 
of  himself  in  nature  man  must  first  learn  to  comprehend  nature 
in  himself,  and  its  laws  in  the  ground  of  his  ow^n  existence. 
Then  only  can  he  reduce  phcBnomcna  to  principles  ;  then  only 
will  he  have  achieved  the  method,  the  self-unravelling  clue, 
which  alone  can  securely  guide  hiin  to  the  conquest  of  the 
former ; — when  he  has  discovered  in  the  basis  of  their  union  the 
necessity  of  their  differences,  in  the  principle  of  their  continuance 
the  solution  of  their  changes.  It  is  the  idea  alone  of  the  common 
centre,  of  the  universal  law,  by  which  all  power  manifests  itself 
in  opposite  yet  interdependent  forces — {^  yuQ  dvug  dei  TjaQu  /uofddi 
xdx^Tjiai,  xal  voegalg  ugQamei  lOjuaTg^ — which  enlightening  in- 
quiry, multiplying  experiment,  and  at  once  inspiring  humility  and 
perseverance  will  lead  him  to  comprehend  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively the  relation  of  each  to  the  other,  of  each  to  all,  and  of 
rU  to  each. 

Imagine  the  unlettered  African,  or  rude  yet  musing  Indian, 
poring  over  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  inspired  volume, 
with  the  vague  yet  deep  impression  that  his  fates  and  fortunes 
are  in  some  unknown  manner  connected  with  its  contents 
Every  tint,  every  group  of  characters,  has  its  several  dream.  Say 
that  after  long  and  dissatisfying  toils,  he  begins  to  sort,  first  the 
paragraphs  that  appear  to  resemble  each  other,  then  the  lines, 
the  words — nay,  that  he  has  at  length  discovered  that  the  whole 
is  formed  by  the  recurrence  and  interchanges  of  a  limited  number 
of  ciphers,  letters,  marks,  and  pointi,  which,  however,  in  the 
very  height  and  utmost  perfection  of  his  attainment,  he  makes 
twentyfold  more  numerous  than  they  are,  by  classing  every  differ- 
ent form  of  the  same  character,  intentional  or  accidental,  as  a 
separate  element.  And  the  whole  is  without  soul  or  substance, 
a  talisman  of  superstition,  a  mock^sry  of  science :  or  employed 

have  escaped  my  notice."    Often  as  I  repeat  passages  from  it  io  myself,  I 
recur  to  the  words  of  Dante : 

Canzon  !  io  credo,  the  saranno  radi 
Color  che  tua  ragion  intendan  bene : 
Tanto  lor  parli  faticoso  ed  alio. 
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perhaps  at  last  to  feather  the  arrows  of  death,  or  to  shine  and 
llutler  amid  the  phimes  of  savage  vanity.  The  poor  Indian  toe 
truly  represents  the  state  of  learned  and  systematic  ignorance — • 
arrangement  guided  by  the  light  of  no  leading  idea,  mere  order- 
liness without  method. 

But  see  I  the  friendly  missionary  arrives.  He  explains  to  him 
the  nature  of  wTitten  words,  translates  them  for  him  into  his  na- 
tive sounds,  and  thence  into  the  thoughts  of  his  heart — how  many 
of  these  thoughts  then  first  evolved  into  consciousness,  which  yet 
the  awakening  disciple  receives,  and  not  as  aliens  I  Hencefor- 
ward, the  book  is  imsealed  for  him  ;  the  depth  is  opened  out ;  he 
communes  with  the  spirit  of  the  volume  as  with  a  living  oracle. 
The  words  become  transparent,  and  he  sees  them  as  though  he 
Faw  them  not. 

I  have  thus  delineated  the  two  great  directions  of  man  and  so- 
ciety with  their  several  objects  and  ends.  Concerning  the  con- 
ditions and  principles  of  method  appertaining  to  each,  I  have 
affirmed  (for  the  facts  hitherto  adduced  have  been  rather  for  illus- 
tration than  for  evidence,  to  make  the  position  distinctly  under- 
stood rather  than  to  enforce  the  conviction  of  its  truth)  ;  that  in 
both  there  must  be  a  mental  antecedent ;  but  that  in  the  one  it 
may  be  an  image  or  conception  received  through  the  senses,  and 
originating  from  without,  the  inspiriting  passion  or  desire  being 
alone  the  immediate  and  proper  offspring  of  the  mind ;  while  in 
the  other  the  initiative  thought,  the  intellectual  seed,  must  itself 
have  its  birth-place  within,  whatever  excitement  from  without 
may  be  necessary  for  its  germination.  Will  the  soul  thus 
awakened  neglect  or  undervalue  the  outward  and  conditional 
causes  of  her  growth  ?  Far  rather,  might  I  dare  borrow  sl  wild 
fancy  from  the  Mantuan  bard,  or  the  poet  of  Arno,  will  it  be  with 
her,  as  if  a  stem  or  trunk,  suddenly  endued  with  sense  and  reflec- 
tion, should  contemplate  its  green  shoots,  their  leafits  and  bud- 
ding blossoms,  wondered  at  as  then  first  noticed,  but  welcomed 
nevertheless  as  its  own  growth  :  while  yet  with  undiminished 
gratitude,  and  a  deepened  sense  of  dependency,  it  would  bless  the 
dews  and  the  sunshine  from  without,  deprived  of  the  awakening 
and  fostering  excitement  of  which,  its  own  productivity  would 
have  remained  forever  hidden  from  itself,  or  felt  only  as  the  ob 
gcure  trouble  of  a  baffled  instinct. 

Hast  thou  ever  raised  thy  mind  to  the  consideration  of  exist 
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ence,  in  and  by  itself,  as  the  mere  act  of  existing  ?  Ilast  thou 
ever  said  to  thyself  thoughtfully,  It  is  I  heedless  in  that  moment, 
whether  it  were  a  man  before  thee,  or  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of 
sand, — without  reference,  in  short,  to  this  or  that  particular  mode 
or  form  of  existence  ?  If  thou  hast  indeed  attained  to  this,  thou 
wilt  have  felt  the  presence  of  a  mystery,  which  must  have  fixed 
thy  spirit  in  awe  and  wonder.  The  very  w^ords, — there  is  noth- 
ing I  or, — There  was  a  time,  when  there  was  nothing  I  are  self- 
contradictory.  There  is  that  within  us  which  repels  the  propo- 
sition with  as  full  and  instantaneous  a  light,  as  if  it  bore  evidence 
against  the  fact  in  the  right  of  its  own  eternity. 

Not  to  be,  then,  is  impossible  :  to  be,  incomprehensible.  If 
thou  hast  mastered  this  intuition  of  absolute  existence,  thou  wilt 
have  learnt  likewise,  that  it  was  this,  and  no  other,  which  in  the 
earlier  ages  seized  the  nobler  minds,  the  elect  among  men,  with 
a  sort  of  sacred  horror.  This  it  w^as  which  first  caused  them  to 
feel  within  themselves  a  something  ineffably  greater  than  their 
own  individual  nature.  It  was  this  which,  raising  them  aloft, 
and  projecting  them  to  an  ideal  distance  from  themselves,  pre- 
pared them  to  become  the  lights  and  awakening  voices  of  other 
men,  the  founders  of  law  and  religion,  the  educators  and  foster- 
gods  of  mankind.  The  power,  which  evolved  this  idea  of  being, 
being  in  its  essence,  being  limitless,  comprehending  its  own 
limits  in  its  dilatation,  and  condensing  itself  into  its  own  appa- 
rent mounds — how  shall  we  name  it  ?  The  idea  itself,  which 
like  a  mighty  billow  at  once  overwhelms  and  bears  aloft — what 
is  it  ?  Whence  did  it  come  ?  In  vain  would  we  derive  it  from 
the  organs  of  sense  :  for  these  supply  only  surfaces,  undulations, 
phantoms.  In  vain  from  the  instruments  of  sensation  :  for  these 
furnish  only  the  chaos,  the  shapeless  elements  of  sense.  And 
least  of  all  may  we  hope  to  find  its  origin,  or  sufficient  cause,  in 
the  moulds  and  mechanism  of  the  understanding,  the  whole  pur- 
port and  functions  of  which  consist  in  individualization,  in  out- 
lines and  differencings  by  quantity  and  relation.  It  were  wiser 
to  seek  substance  in  shadow,  than  absolute  fulness  in  mere  ne- 
gation. 

I  have  asked  then  for  its  birth-place  in  all  that  constitutes  our  rel- 
ative individuality,  in  all  that  each  man  calls  exclusively  himself. 
It  is  an  alien  of  which  they  know  not  :  and  for  them  the  ques- 
tion itself  is  purposeless,  and  the  very  words  that  convey  it  are  aa 
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sounds  in  an  unknown  language,  or  as  the  vision  of  heaven  and 
earth  expanded  by  the  risnig  sun,  which  falls  but  as  warmth  on 
the  eyelids  of  the  blind.  To  no  class  of  i^licenomena  or  particu- 
lars can  it  be  referred,  itself  being  none ;  therefore,  to  no  faculty 
by  which  these  alone  are  apprehended.  As  little  dare  we  refer 
t  to  any  form  of  abstraction  or  generalization  ;  for  it  has  neither 
co-ordinate  nor  analogon  ;  it  is  absolutely  one  ;  and  that  it  is, 
and  affirms  itself  to  be,  is  its  only  predicate.  And  yet  this 
power,  nevertheless,  is  ; — in  supremacy  of  being  it  is  ;* — and  ho 
for  whom  it  manifests  itself  in  its  adequate  idea,  dare  as  little  ar- 
rogate it  to  himself  as  his  own,  can  as  little  appropriate  it  either 
totally  or  by  partition,  as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breath 
ing  air,  or  make  an  inclosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven. f  He  bears 
witness  of  it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes  life  and  light : 
and,  with  the  silence  of  light,  it  describes  itself  and  dwells  in  us 
only  as  far  as  we  dwell  in  it.  The  truths  which  it  manifests  arc 
such  as  it  alone  can  manifest,  and  in  all  truth  it  manifests  itself. 
By  what  name  then  canst  thou  call  a  truth  so  manifested  ?  Is 
it  not  revelation  ?  Ask  thyself  whether  thou  canst  attach  to 
that  latter  word  any  consistent  meaning  not  included  in  the 
idea  of  the  former.  And  the  manifesting  poAver,  the  source  and 
the  correlative  of  the  idea  thus  manifested — is  it  not  God  ? 
Either  thou  knowest  it  to  be  God,  or  thou  hast  called  an  idol  by 
that  awful  name.  Therefore  in  the  most  appropriate,  no  less 
than  in  the  highest,  sense  of  the  word  were  the  earliest  teachers 

*  To  affirm  that  reason  is,  is  the  same  as  to  affirm  that  reason  is  being, 
or  that  the  true  being  is  reason,  'O  Koyoq. — Hence,  the  reason  or  law  of  a 
thing  constitutes  its  actual  being,  the  ground  of  its  reality. — 1829. 

\  And  yet  this  same  is,  is  the  essential  predicate  of  the  correspondent 
object  of  this  power.  What  must  we  infer  ?  Even  this  ; — that  tlie  object 
and  subject  are  one; — that  the  reason  is  being; — the  supreme  reason  the 
supreme  Being ;  and  that  the  antithesis  of  truth  and  being  is  but  the  result 
of  the  polarizing  property  of  all  finite  mind,  for  which  unity  is  manifested 
only  by  correspondent  opposites.  Here  do  we  stop  ?  Woe  to  us,  if  we  do  1 
Better  that  we  had  never  begun.  A  deeper  yet  must  be  sought  for, — eveu 
the  absolute  Will,  the  Good,  the  superessential  source  of  being,  and  in  the 
eternal  act  of  self-aftirmation,  the  I  Am,  the  Father — who  with  the  only- 
begotten  Lo'ios  (word,  idea,  supreme  mind,  pleroina,  the  word  contr.ining 
every  woixi  tliat  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  Higliest)  and  with 
the  Spirit  proceeding,  is  the  one  only  God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
—1829. 
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of  humanity  inspired.     They  alone  were  the  true  seeis  of  God, 
and  therefore  prophets  of  the  human  race. 

Look  round  you,  and  you  behold  everywhere  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  Meditate  on  the  nature  of  a  being  whose  ideas 
are  creative,  and  consequently  more  real,  more  substantial  than 
the  things  that,  at  the  height  of  their  creaturely  state,  are  but 
their  dim  reflexes  ;*  and  the  intuitive  conviction  w^ill  arise  that 
in  such  a  being  there  could  exist  no  motive  to  the  creation  of  a 
machine  for  its  own  sake  ;  that,  therefore,  the  material  world 
must  have  been  made  lor  the  sake  of  man,  at  once  the  high- 
priest  and  representative  of  the  Creator,  as  far  as  he  partakes  of 
that  reason  in  which  the  essences  of  all  things  co-exist  in  all  their 
distinctions  yet  as  one  and  indivisible.  But  I  speak  of  man  in  his 
idea,  and  as  subfiimed  in  the  divine  humanity,  in  whom  alone 
God  loved  the  world. 

In  all  inferior  things  from  the  grass  on  the  house-top  to  the 
giant  tree  of  the  forest ;  from  the  gnats  that  swarm  in  its  shade, 
and  the  mole  that  burrows  amid  its  roots  to  the  eagle  which 
builds  in  its  summit,  and  the  elephant  which  browses  on  its 
branches,  we  behold — first,  a  subjection  to  universal  laws  by 
which  each  thing  belongs  to  the  whole,  as  interpenetrated  by  the 
powers  of  the  whole  ;  and,  secondly,  the  intervention  of  particu- 
lar laws  by  which  the  universal  laws  are  suspended  or  tempered 
for  the  weal  and  sustenance  of  each  particular  class.  Hence  and 
thus  we  see  too  that  each  species,  and  each  individual  of  every 
species,  becomes  a  system,  a  world  of  its  own.  If  then  we  behold 
this  economy  everywhere  in  the  irrational  creation,  shall  we  not 
hold  it  probable  that  by  some  analogous  intervention  a  similar 
temperament  will  have  been  effected  for  the  rational  and  moral  ? 

•  If  I  may  not  rather  resemble  them  to  the  resurgent  aslies,  with  which 
(according  to  the  tales  of  the  later  alchemists)  the  substsint  ial  forms  of  bird 
and  flower  made  themselves  visible  aa, 

And  let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  in  especial  reference  to  this  passage,  a 
premonition  quoted  from  the  same  work  {Zoroastris  Oracula  Magica), 

'A  Noiif  "kiyti,  T(^  voovvtl  6fj  tth  ?Jyei. 
Of  the  flow«r  apparitions  so  solemnly  affirmed  by  Sir  K,  Digby,  Kercher, 
Helmont,  and  othors,  see  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  in  Soutliey's 
Omjiiuna  (vol.  ii.  p.  82.     Spectral  Flowers.— A'J.),  with  a  probable  solutioD 
of  this  chemical  inarreL 
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Are  -vve  not  entitled  to  expect  some  appropriate  agency  in  behalf 
of  the  presidiufr  and  alone  pro>^ressive  creature  ?  To  presume 
some  especial  provision  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  crea- 
ture destined  to  move  and  grow  towards  that  divine  humanity 
which  we  have  learnt  to  contemplate  as  the  final  cause  of  all 
creation,  and  the  centre  in  which  all  its  lines  converge  ? 

To  discover  the  mode  of  intervention  requisite  for  man's  devel- 
opment and  progression,  we  must  seek  then  for  some  general  law, 
by  the  untempered  and  uncounteracted  action  of  which  man's 
development  and  progression  would  be  prevented  and  endangered. 
But  this  we  shall  find  in  that  law  of  his  understanding  and  fancy, 
by  M'hich  he  is  impelled  to  abstract  the  changes  and  outward  re- 
lations of  matter  and  to  arrange  them  under  the  form  of  causes 
and  eflects.  And  this  was  necessary,  as  the  condition  under 
which  alone  experience  and  intellectual  growth  are  possible. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  same  law  he  is  inevitably  tempt 
ed  to  misinterpret  a  constant  precedence  into  positive  causation, 
and  thus  to  break  and  scatter  the  one  divine  and  invisible  life  of 
nature  into  countless  idols  of  the  sense  ;  and  falling  prostrate 
before  lifeless  images,  the  creatures  of  his  own  abstraction,  is 
himself  sensualized,  and  becomes  a  slave  to  the  things  of  which 
he  was  formed  to  be  the  conqueror  and  sovereign.  From  the 
fetisch  of  the  imbruted  African  to  the  soul-debasing  errors  of  the 
proud  fact-hunting  materialist  we  may  trace  the  various  ceremo- 
nials of  the  same  idolatry,  and  shall  find  selfishness,  hate,  and 
servitude  as  the  results.  If  therefore  by  the  overruling  and  sus- 
pension of  the  phantom-cause  of  this  superstition  ;  if  by  separat- 
ing efTects  from  their  natural  antecedents  ;  if  by  presenting  the 
'phcenamena  of  time  (as  far  as  is  possible)  in  the  absolute  forms 
of  eternity  ;  the  nursling  of  experience  should,  in  the  early  period 
of  his  pupilage,  be  compelled  by  a  more  impressive  experience  to 
seek  in  the  invisible  life  alone  for  the  true  cause  and  invisible 
nexus  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  we  shall  not  demand  the  evi- 
dences of  ordinary  experience  for  that  which,  if  it  ever  existed, 
existed  as  its  antithesis  and  for  its  counteraction.  "VYas  it  an  ap- 
propriate mean  to  a  necessary  end  ?  Has  it  been  attested  by 
lovers  of  truth  ;  has  it  been  believed  by  lovers  of  wisdom  ?  Do 
we  see  throughout  all  nature  the  occasional  intervention  of  par- 
ticular agencies  in  counter-check  of  universal  laws  ?  (And  of 
what  other  definition  is  a  miracle  susceptible  ?)     These  are  the 
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questions  :  and  if  to  these  our  answers  must  be  affirmative,  then 
we  too  will  acquiesce  in  the  traditions  of  humanity,  and  yielding 
as  to  a  high  interest  of  our  own  being,  will  discipline  ourselves 
to  the  reverential  and  kindly  faith,  that  the  guides  and  teachers 
of  mankind  were  the  hands  of  power,  no  less  than  the  voices  of 
inspiration  :  and  little  anxious  concerning  the  particular  forms, 
proofs,  and  circumstances  of  each  manifestation  we  will  give  an 
historic  credence  to  the  historic  fact,  that  men  sent  by  God  have 
come  with  signs  and  wonders  on  the  earth. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  in  nature,  as  distinguished  from  man, 
this  intervention  of  particular  laws  is,  or  with  the  increase  of 
science  will  be,  resolvable  into  the  universal  laws  which  they 
had  appeared  to  counterbalance,  we  will  reply  :  Even  so  it  may 
be  in  the  case  of  miracles  ;  but  wisdom  forbids  her  children  to 
antedate  their  knowledge,  or  to  act  and  feel  otherwise  or  further 
than  they  know.  But  should  that  time  arrive,  the  sole  differ- 
ence, that  could  result  from  such  ah  enlargement  of  our  view, 
would  be  this  ; — that  what  we  now  consider  as  miracles  in  op- 
position to  ordinary  experience,  we  should  then  reverence  with  a 
yet  higher  devotion  as  harmonious  parts  of  one  great  complex 
miracle,  when  the  antithesis  between  experience  and  belief  would 
itself  be  taken  up  into  unity  of  intuitive  reason. 

And  what  purpose  of  philosophy  can  this  acquiescence  answer  ? 
A  gracious  purpose,  a  most  valuable  end  ;  if  it  prevent  the  ener- 
gies of  philosophy  from  being  idly  wasted,  by  removing  the  con- 
trariety without  confounding  the  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  faith.  The  philosopher  will  remain  a  man  in  sympathy 
with  his  fellow-men.  The  head  will  not  be  disjoined  from  the 
heart,  nor  will  speculative  truth  be  alienated  from  practical  wis- 
dom. And  vainly  without  the  union  of  both  shall  we  expect  an 
opening  of  the  inward  eye  to  the  glorious  vision  of  that  existence 
which  admits  of  no  question  out  of  itself,  acknowledges  no  predi- 
cate but  the  I  AM  IN  THAT  I  AM  I  OuvauL^ofTeg  cpiXoaocpov^iev  cfdo. 
aoq>i\a(xt'Teg  xfuuSovjusp.  In  wonder  (to)  x^av/ju^eir'j  says  Aristotle, 
docs  philosophy  begin  ;  and  in  astoundment  (rw  ^^uftSeU-)  says 
Plato,  does  all  true  philosophy  finish.  As  every  faculty,  with  every 
the  minutest  organ  of  our  nature,  owes  its  whole  reality  and  com* 
prehensibility  to  an  existence  incomprehensible  and  groundless, 
because  the  ground  of  all  comprehension  ;  not  without  the  union 
of  all  that  id  essential  in  all  the  lunctions  of  our  spirit,  not  with 
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out  an  emotion  tranquil  from  its  very  intensity,  shall  we  "worthily 
contemplate  in  the  magnitude  and  integrity  of  the  world  that 
life-ebullient  stream  which  breaks  through  every  momentary 
embankment,  again,  indeed,  and  evermore  to  embank  itself,  but 
within  no  banks  to  stagnate  or  be  imprisoned. 

But  here  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all  true  reality 
has  both  its  ground  and  its  evidence  in  the  will,  without  which 
as  its  complement  science  itself  is  but  an  elaborate  game  of  shad- 
ows, begins  in  abstractions  and  ends  in  perplexity.  For  consid- 
ered merely  intellectually,  individuality,  as  individuality,  is  only 
conceivable  as  with  and  in  the  universal  and  infinite,  neither  be- 
fore nor  after  it.  No  transition  is  possible  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  from  the  architect  to  the  house,  or  the  watch  to  its  maker. 
The  finite  form  can  neither  be  laid  hold  of  by,  nor  can  it  appear 
to,  the  mere  speculative  intellect  as  any  thing  of  itself  real,  but 
merely  as  an  apprehension,  a  frame-work  which  the  human 
imagination  forms  by  its  own  limits,  as  the  foot  measures  itself 
on  the  snow  ;  and  the  sole  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to 
the  divine  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  omniformity.  For  even 
as  thou  art^apable  of  beholding  the  transparent  air  as  little  dur- 
ing the  absence  as  during  the  presence  of  light,  so  canst  thou  be- 
hold the  finite  things  as  actually  existing  neither  with  nor  with 
out  the  substance.  Not  without, — for  then  the  forms  cease  to 
be,  and  are  lost  in  night :  not  with  it, — for  h  is  the  light,  the 
substance  shining  through  it,  which  thou  canst  alone  really  see. 

The  ground-work,  therefore,  of  all  pure  speculation  is  the  full 
apprehension  of  the  difi'erence  between,  the  contemplation  of  rea- 
son, namely,  that  intuition  of  things  which  arises  when  we  pos- 
sess ourselves,  as  one  with  the  whole,  which  is  substantial 
knowledge,  and  that  which  presents  itself  when  transferring  re- 
ality to  the  negations  o^"  reality,  to  the  ever-varying  frame-work 
of  the  uniform  life,  we  think  of  ourselves  as  separated  beings,  and 
place  nature  in  antithesis  to  the  mind,  as  object  to  subject,  thing 
to  thought,  death  to  life.  This  is  abstract  knowledge,  oi  the 
science  of  the  mere  understanding.  By  the  former,  we  know 
that  existence  is  its  own  predicate,  self-affirmation,  the  one  attri- 
bute in  which  all  others  are  contained,  not  as  parts,  but  as  man- 
ifestations. It  is  an  eternal  and  infinite  self-rejoicing,  self-loving, 
with  a  joy  unfathomable,  with  a  love  all-comprehensive.  It  is 
absolute  ;  and  the  absolute  ie  neither  singly  that  which  affirmS; 
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nor  that  which  is  affirmed  ;  but  the  identity  and  living  copida 
of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  abstract  knowledge  which  belonga 
to  us  as  finite  beings,  and  which  leads  to  a  science  of  delusion, 
then  only,  when  it  would  exist  for  itself  instead  of  being  the  in- 
strument of  the  former — (even  as  the  former  is  equally  hollow 
and  yet  more  perilously  delusive,  where  it  is  not  radicated  in  a 
deeper  ground)  when  it  would  itself,  I  say,  be  its  own  life  and 
verity,  instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  translation  of  the  living 
word  into  a  dead  language,  for  the  purposes  of  memory,  arrange- 
ment, and  general  communication, — it  is  by  this  abstract  knowl- 
edge that  the  imderstanding  distinguishes  the  affirmed  from  the 
affirming.  Well  if  it  distinguish  without  dividing  I  Well  if  by 
distinction  it  add  clearness  to  fulness,  and  prepare  for  the  intel- 
lectual re-union  of  the  all  in  one  in  that  eternal  Reason  whose 
fulness  hath  no  opacity,  whose  transparency  hath  no  vacuum. 

If  we  thoughtfully  review  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  we 
shall  find  the  conclusion  to  be  ; — that  the  dialectic  intellect  by 
the  exertion  of  its  own  powers  exclusively  can  lead  us  to  a  gen- 
eral affirmation  of  the  supreme  reality  of  an  absolute  being.  But 
here  it  stops.  It  is  utterly  incapable  of  communicating  insight 
or  conviction  concerning  the  existence  or  possibility  of  the  world, 
as  difierent  from  Deity.  It  finds  itself  constrained  to  identify, 
more  truly  to  coitfound,  the  Creator  with  the  aggregate  of  his 
creature,  and,  cutting  the  knot  which  it  can  not  untwist,  to  deny 
altogether  the  reality  of  all  finite  existence,  and  then  to  shelter 
itself  from  its  own  dissatisfaction,  its  own  importunate  queries,  in 
the  wretched  evasion  that  of  nothings,  no  solution  can  be  required  ; 
till  pain  haply,  and  anguish,  and  remorse,  with  bitter  scofi'  and 
moody  laughter  inquire  ; — Are  we  then  indeed  nothings  ? — till 
through  every  organ  of  sense  nature  herself  asks  ; — How  and 
whence  did  this  sterile  and  pertinacious  nothing  acquire  its  plural 
number  ? — Unde  quceso,  hccc  niJiili  in  nihila  tarn  2^orte7itosa 
transnihilaiio  ? — and  lastly  ; — What  is  that  inward  mirror,  in 
which  these  nothings  have  at  least  relative  existence  ?  The  in- 
evitable result  of  all  consequent  reasoning,  in  which  the  intel- 
lect refuses  to  acknowledge  a  higher  or  deeper  ground  than  it 
can  itself  supply,  and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre 
of  its  own  system,  is — and  from  Zeno  the  Eleatic  to  Spinosa,  and 
from  Spinosa  if>  the  Schclliugs,  Okens  and  their  ailherents,  of  the 
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present  day,  ever  has  been — pantheism  under  one  or  other  of  its 
modes,  the  least  repulsive  of  which  difl'ers  from  tlie  rest,  not  in 
.'ts  consequences,  which  are  one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all 
alike  are  practically  atheistic,  but  only  as  it  may  express  the 
striving^  of  the  philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences 
from  his  own  mind.  This,  therefore,  I  repeat,  is  the  final  con- 
clusion. All  speculative  disquisition  mast  begin  with  postulates, 
which  the  conscience  alone  can  at  once  authorize  and  substan- 
tiate :  and  from  whichever  point  the  reason  may  start,  from  the 
things  which  are  seen  to  the  one  invisible,  or  from  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  one  to  the  things  that  are  seen,  it  will  find  a  chasm, 
which  the  moral  being  only,  which  the  spirit  and  religion  of  man 
alone,  can  fill  up. 

Thus  I  prefaced  my  inquiry  into  the  science  of  method  with  a 
principle  deeper  than  science,  more  certain  than  demonstration. 
For  that  the  very  ground,  saith  Aristotle,  is  groundless  or  self- 
grounded,  is  an  identical  proposition.  From  the  indemonstrable 
flows  the  sap  that  circulates  through  every  branch  and  spray  of 
the  demonstration.  To  this  principle  I  referred  the  choice  of  the 
final  object,  the  control  over  time,  or,  to  comprise  all  in  one,  the 
method  of  the  will.  From  this  I  started,  or  rather  seemed  to 
start ;  for  it  still  moved  before  me,  as  an  invisible  guardian  and 
guide,  and  it  is  this  the  re-appearance  of  which  announces  the 
conclusion  of  the  circuit,  and  welcomes  me  at  the  goal.  Yea 
(saith  an  enlightened  physician),  there  is  but  one  principle,  which 
alone  reconciles  the  man  with  himself,  with  others,  and  with  the 
world  ;  which  regulates  all  relations,  tempers  all  passions,  gives 
power  to  overcome  or  support  all  sufi^ering,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  shaken  by  aught  earthly,  for  it  belongs  not  to  the  earth  ; 
namely,  the  principle  of  religion,  the  living  and  substantial  faith 
tchich  jjasselh  all  understandi7ig,  as  the  cloud-piercing  rock, 
which  overhangs  the  stronghold  of  which  it  had  been  the  quarry 
and  remains  the  foundation.  This  elevation  of  the  spirit  above 
the  semblances  of  custom  and  the  senses  to  a  world  of  spirit,  this 
life  in  the  idea,  even  in  the  supreme  and  godlike,  which  alone 
merits  the  name  of  life,  and  without  which  our  organic  life  is  but 
a  state  of  somnambulism ;  this  it  is  which  afibrds  the  sole  sure 
anchorage  in  the  storm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  substantiating 
principle  of  a)  I  true  wisdom,  the  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the 
contradictioii    :f  human  nature,  of  the  whole  riddle  of  the  world 
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This  alone  belongs  to  and  speaks  intelligibly  to  all  a>.ke,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  if  but  the  heart  listens  For  alike 
present  in  all,  it  may  be  awakened,  but  it  can  not  be  given.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  knowledge  :  no  I  it  is  a 
form  of  BEING,  or  indeed  it  is  the  only  knowledge  that  truly  is, 
and  all  other  science  is  real  only  so  far  as  it  is  symbolical  of  this. 
The  material  universe,  saith  a  (ireek  philosopher,  is  but  one  vast 
complex  mythus,  that  is,  symbolical  representation,  and  mythol- 
ogy the  a2:>€X  and  complement  of  all  genuine  physiology.  But  as 
this  principle  can  not  be  implanted  by  the  discipline  of  logic,  so 
neither  can  it  be  excited  or  evolved  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  For 
it  is  an  immutable  truth,  that  what  comes  from  tho  heart,  that 
alone  goes  to  the  heart ;  what  proceeds  from  a  divine  impulse, 
that  the  godlike  alone  can  awaken. 
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OR 


ESSAYS  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Etiam  a  Musis  si  quando  animum  paulisper  abducamus,  apud  Musai 
nihilominus  feriamur ;  at  reclines  quidem,  at  otiosas,  at  de  his  et  illis  inter 
«e  libere  collo>jutnies. 


THE  THIRD  LANDING-PLACE. 


ESSAY  I. 

Fortiina  plerumque  est  veluti  galaxia  quarundam  obncurarum  vir'uturK 
«»*«<•  nomine.  Bacox. 

Fortune  is  for  the  most  part  but  a  galaxy  or  milky-way,  as  it  were,  of 
•ertain  obscure  virtues  without  a  name. 

Does  fortune  favor  fools  ?  Or  how  do  you  explain  the  origin 
of  the  proverb,  which,  differently  worded,  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  ? 

This  proverb  admits  of  various  explanations  according  to  the 
mood  of  mind  in  which  it  is  used.  It  may  arise  from  pity,  and 
the  soothing  persuasion  that  Providence  is  eminently  watchiul 
over  the  helpless,  and  extends  an  especial  care  to  those  who  are 
not  capable  of  caring  ibr  themselves.  So  used,  it  breathes  the  same 
feeling  as  *  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb' — or  the 
'more  sportive  adage,  that  'the  fairies  take  care  of  children  and 
tipsy  folk.'  The  persuasion  itself,  in  addition  to  the  general  re- 
ligious feeling  of  mankind,  and  the  scarcely  less  general  love  of 
the  marvellous,  may  be  accounted  for  from  our  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate all  effects  that  seem  disproportionate  to  their  visible 
cause  and  all  circumstances  that  are  in  any  way  strongly  contrast- 
ed with  our  notions  of  the  persons  under  them.  Secondly,  it 
arises  from  the  safety  and  success  which  an  ignorance  of  danger 
and  difficulty  sometimes  actually  assists  in  procuring ;  inasmuch 
as  it  precludes  the  despondence,  which  might  have  kept  the  more 
Ibresighted  Irom  undertaking  the  enterprise,  the  depression  which 
would  retard  its  progress,  and  those  overwhelming  influences  of 
terror  in  cases  where  the  vivid  perception  of  the  danger  consti 
tutes  the  greater  part  of  the  danger  itself  Thus  men  are  said  to 
have  swoo»«d  and  «^ven  died  at  the  sight  of  a  narrow  bridge,  ovei 
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which  they  had  ridden  the  night  before  in  perfect  safety  ,  or  at 
1  racing  their  footmarks  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  the 
darkness  had  concealed  from  them.  A  more  obscure  cause,  yet 
not  wholly  to  be  omitted,  is  afforded  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  faculties  tends  to  extinguish  or  be- 
dim those  mysterious  instincts  of  skill,  which,  though  for  the  most 
part  latent,  we  nevertheless  possess  in  common  with  other  animals. 

Or  the  proverb  may  be  used  invidiously  :  and  folly  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  envy  or  baseness  may  signify  courage  and  magnanimi- 
ty. Hardihood  and  fool-hardiness  are  indeed  as  different  as  green 
and  yellow,  yet  will  appear  the  same  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 
Courage  multiplies  the  chances  of  success  by  sometimes  making 
opportunities,  and  always  availing  itself  of  them  ;  and  in  this 
sense  fortune  may  be  said  to  favor  fools  by  those,  who,  however 
prudent  in  their  own  opinion,  are  deficient  in  valor  and  enter- 
prise. Again  :  an  eminently  good  and  wise  man,  for  whom  the 
praises  of  the  judicious  have  procured  a  high  reputation  even 
with  the  world  at  large,  proposes  to  himself  certain  objects,  and 
adapting  the  right  means  to  the  right  end  attains  them  :  but  his 
objects  not  being  what  the  world  calls  fortune,  neither  money  nor 
artificial  rank,  his  admitted  inferiors  in  moral  and  intellectual 
worth,  but  more  prosperous  in  their  worldly  concerns,  are  said  to 
have  been  favored  by  fortune,  and  he  slighted  :  although  the 
fools  did  the  same  in  their  line  as  the  wise  man  in  his  :  the) 
adapted  the  appropriate  means  to  the  desired  end  and  so  suc- 
ceeded. In  this  sense  the  proverb  is  current  by  a  misuse,  or  a' 
catachresis  at  least,  of  both  the  words,  fortune  and  fools. 

But,  lastly,  there  is,  doubtless,' a  true  meaning  attached  to  for- 
tune, distinct  both  from  prudence  and  from  courage  ;  and  distinct 
too  from  that  absence  of  depressing  or  bewildering  passions,  which 
(according  to  my  favorite  proverb,  '  extremes  meet,')  the  fool  not 
seldom  obtains  in  as  great  perfection  by  his  ignorance,  as  the 
wise  man  by  the  highest  energies  of  thought  and  self-discipline. 
Luck  has  a  real  existence  in  human  afi'airs  from  the  infinite 
number  of  powers  that  are  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  co-existence  of  tilings  contingent  and  accidental  (such  as  to 
us  at  least  are  accidental)  with  the  regular  appearances  and 
general  laws  of  nature.  A  familiar  instance  will  make  these 
words  intelligible.  The  moon  waxes  and  wanes  according  to  a 
necessary  law.     The  clouds  likewise,  and  all  the  manifold  ap 
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pea  ranee?  connected  with  them,  are  jjovcrnecl  by  certain  laws  no 
less  than  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  the  laws  which  determine 
the  latter  are  known  and  calculable,  while  those  of  the  former 
are  hidden  from  us.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  effects  baffle  our  powers  of  calculation  ;  and  that  the  sky  is 
clear  or  obscured  at  any  particidar  time,  we  speak  of,  in  common 
language,  as  a  matter  of  accident.  Well  I  at  the  time  of  the 
full  moon,  but  when  the  sky  is  completely  covered  with  black 
clouds,  I  am  walking  on  in  the  dark,  aware  of  no  particular  dan- 
ger :  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rends  the  cloud  for  a  moment,  and 
the  moon  emerging  discloses  to  me  a  chasm  or  precipice,  to  the 
very  brink  of  which  I  had  advanced  my  foot.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  luck,  and  according  to  the  more  or  less  serious  mood  or 
habit  of  our  mind  we  exclaim,  how  lucky  I  or,  how  providential  I 
The  co-presence  of  numberless  p/i<T/2CWi€?2a,  which  from  the  com- 
plexity or  subtlety  of  their  determining  causes  are  called  contin- 
gencies, and  the  co-existence  of  these  with  any  regular  or  necessary 
phcEiiomenon  (as  the  clouds  with  the  moon  for  instance)  occasion 
coincidences,  which,  when  they  are  attended  by  any  advantage 
or  injur}%  and  are  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  being  calculated 
or  foreseen  by  human  prudence,  form  good  or  ill  luck.  On  a  hot 
sunshiny  afternoon  came  on  a  sudden  storm  and  spoilt  the 
fanner" s  hay  :  and  this  is  called  ill  luck.  AVe  will  suppose  the 
same  event  to  take  place,  when  meteorology  shall  have  been  per- 
fected into  a  science,  provided  with  unerring  instruments  ;  but 
which  the  farmer  had  neglected  to  examine.  This  is  no  longer 
ill  luck,  but  imprudence.  Now  apply  this  to  our  proverb.  Un- 
foreseen coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a  man,  yet  if  they 
have  done  for  him  only  what  possibly  from  his  own  abilities  he 
might  have  effected  for  himself,  his  good  luck  will  excite  less  at- 
tention and  the  instance  be  less  remembered.  That  clever  men 
should  attain  their  objects  seems  natural,  and  we  neglect  the  cir- 
cumstances that  perhaps  produced  that  success  of  themselves 
without  the  intervention  of  skill  or  foresight  ;  but  we  dwell  on 
the  fact  and  remember  it  as  something  strange,  when  the  same 
happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too,  though  the  latter 
should  fail  in  his  undertakings  from  concurrences  that  might  have 
happened  to  the  wisest  man,  yet  his  failure  being  no  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays 
no  hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets  away  among  the  other  distin- 
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fished  waves  in  which  the  stream  of  ordinary  Hit  murmurs  by 
us,  and  is  forgotten.  Had  it  been  as  true  as  it  was  notoriously 
I'alse,  that  those  all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a 
dawn  of  science  on  the  art  of  chemistry,  and  give  no  obscure 
promise  of  some  one  great  constitutive  law,  in  the  light  of  which 
dwell  dominion  and  the  power  of  prophecy  ;  if  these  discoveries, 
instead  of  having  been  as  they  really  were,  preconcerted  by 
meditation,  and  evolved  out  of  his  own  intellect,  had  occurred  by 
a  set  of  lucky  accidents  to  the  illustrious  father  and  founder  of 
philosophic  alchemy :  if  they  had  presented  themselves  to  Davy 
exclusively  in  consequence  of  his  luck  in  possessing  a  particular 
galvanic  battery  ;  if  this  battery,  as  far  as  Davy  was  concerned, 
had  itself  been  an  accident,  and  not  (as  in  point  of  fact  it  was) 
desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  testi- 
mony of  experience  to  his  principles,  and  in  order  to  bind  down 
material  nature  under  the  inquisition  of  reason,  and  force  from 
her,  as  by  torture,  unequivocal  answers  to  prepared  and  precon- 
ceived questions  ; — yet  still  they  would  not  have  been  talked  of  or 
described,  as  instances  of  luck,  but  as  the  natural  results  of  his 
admitted  genius  and  known  skill.  But  should  an  accident  have 
disclosed  similar  discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at  Birmingham  or 
Sheffield,  and  if  the  man  should  grow  rich  in  consequence,  and 
partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and  partly  Avith  good  reason, 
be  considered  by  them  as  a  man  below  par  in  the  general  poAAers 
of  his  understanding  ;  then,  "  0  what  a  lucky  fellow  I — Well, 
Fortune  does  favor  fools — that's  certain  I — It  is  always  sol" — 
And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates  half  a  dozen  similar  instan- 
ces. Thus  accumulating  the  one  sort  of  facts  and  never  collect- 
ing the  other,  we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all 
denominations  do  in  their  reasoning,  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
at  once  soothe  our  envy  and  gratify  our  love  of  the  marvellous,  by 
the  sweeping  proverb,  '  Fortune  favors  fools.' 
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Quod  me  non  movet  ccsthnatione  : 

Verum  est  fivTjfj.6(Tvvov  inei  sodalis.  CArjLLua.* 

It  interests  me  not  by  any  conceit  of  its  value  ;  but  it  is  a  remembrance 
cf  my  honored  friend. 

The  philosophic  ruler,  who  secured  the  favors  of  fortune  by 
seeking  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  preference  to  them,  has  pa- 
thetically observed — The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  ;  and 
there  is  a  joy  in  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  A  simple 
question  iounded  on  a  trite  proverb,  with  a  discursive  answer  to 
it,  would  scarcely  suggest  to  an  indifferent  person  any  other  no- 
tion than  that  of  a  mind  at  ease,  amusing  itself  with  its  own  ac- 
tivity. Once  before  (I  believe  about  this  time  last  year)  I  had 
taken  up  the  old  memorandum-book,  from  which  I  transcribed 
the  preceding  essay,  and  it  had  then  attracted  my  notice  by  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  chemist  mentioned  in  the  last  illustration. 
Exasperated  by  the  base  and  cowardly  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  detract  from  the  honors  due  to  his  astonishing  genius,  1 
had  slightly  altered  the  concluding  sentences,  substituting  the 
more  recent  for  his  earlier  discoveries  ;  and  without  the  most 
distant  intention  of  publishing  what  I  then  wrote,  I  had  express- 
ed my  own  convictions  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  feelings, 
and  finished  by  tranquilly  paraphrasing  into  a  chemical  allegory 
the  Homeric  adventure  of  Menelaus  with  Proteus.  Oh  !  with 
what  different  feelings,  with  what  a  sharp  and  sudden  emotion 
did  I  re-peruse  the  same  question  yester-morning,  having  by  ac- 
cident opened  the  book  at  the  page  upon  which  it  was  written 
I  was  moved  :  for  it  was  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball  who  first 
proposed  the  question  to  me,  and  the  particular  satisfaction  which 
he  expressed,  had  occasioned  me  to  note  down  the  substance  of  mjr 
reply.  I  was  moved  :  because  to  this  conversation  I  was  in 
debted  for  the  friendship   and  confidence  with  which  he  after 

*  Xll—t\jL 
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wards  honored  me  ;  and  because  it  recalled  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  delightful  mornings  I  ever  passed  ;  when,  as  we  were 
riding  together,  the  same  person  related  to  me  the  principal  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  introduced  them  by  adverting  to  this  conver- 
sation.    It  recalled,  too,  the  deep  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  that  narrative,  the  imi)ression,  that  I  had  never  known  any 
analogous  instance,  in  which  a  man  so  successful  had  been  so 
little  indebted  to   fortune,  or  lucky  accidents,  or  so   exclusively 
both  the  architect  and  builder  of  his  own  success.     The  sum  of 
his  history  may  be  comprised  in  this  one   sentence  :  Hcec,  sub 
numine  nobisinet  fecir)ius,  sapientia  duce,  for  tuna  perTnittente. 
(These  things,  under  God,  we  have  done  for  ourselves,  through 
the  guidance  of  wisdom,   and  with  the   permission  of  fortune.) 
Luck  gave  him  nothing  :  in  her  most  generous  moods,  she  only 
worked  with  him  as  with  a  friend,  not  for  him  as  for  a  fondling  ; 
but  more  often  she  simply  stood  neuter,  and  suffered  him  to  work 
for  himself     Ah  I  how  could   I  be  otherwise  than  affected  by 
whatever  reminded  me  of  that  daily  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
him,  which  made  the  fifteen  months  from  May  1804,  to  October 
1805,  in  many  respects,  the  most  memorable  and  instructive  pe- 
riod of  my  life  ? — Ah  !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  most  deeply 
affected,  when  there  was  still  lying  on  my  table  the  paper  which, 
the  day  before,  had  conveyed  to  me  the  unexpected  and  most 
awful  tidings  of  this  man's  death, — his  death  in  the  fulness  of 
all  his  powers,  in  the  rich  autumn  of  ripe  yet  undecaying  man- 
hood ?      I  once  knew  a  lady,  who  after  the  loss  of  a  lovely  child 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  seeming  indifference,  the 
weather,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in  unison  with  her,  being  calm, 
though  gloomy  ;  till  one  morning  a  burst  of  sunshine  breaking 
in  upon  her,  and  suddenly  lighting  up  the  room  where  she  was 
sitting,  she  dissolved  at  once  into  tears,  and  wept  passionately. 
In  no  very  dissimilar  manner  did  the  sudden  gleam  of  recollection 
at  the  sight  of  this  memorandum  act  on  myself     I  had  been 
stunned  by  the  intelligence,  as  by  an  outward  blow,  till  this  tri- 
lling incident  startled  and  disentranced   me  ;  the   sudden  pang 
shivered  through  my  whole  frame  ;  and  if  I  repressed  the  out- 
ward shows  of  sorrow,  it  was  by  force  that  I  repressed  them,  and 
because  it  is  not  by  tears  that  I  ought  to  moutn  for  the  loss  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ball. 

lie  was   a   man  above  his  age  :  but  for  that  very  reason  tn« 
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age  has  the  more  need  to  have  the  master-features  of  his  char 
acter  portrayed   and  preserved.     This   I  feel  it  my  duty  to  at- 
tempt, and  this  alone  :  for  having  received  neither  instructions 
nor  permission  from  the  family  of  the  deceased,  I  can  not  think 
myself  allowed  to   enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  private  his- 
tory,  strikingly  as  many  of  them  would  illustrate  the  elements 
and  composition  of  his  mind.     For  he  was  indeed  a  living  con- 
futation of  the  assertion  attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  that 
no  man  appeared  great  to  his  valet  de  clmmhrc — a  saying  which, 
I  suspect,  owes  its  currency  less  to  its  truth,  than  to  the  envy  of 
mankind   and  the  misapplication  of  the  word,  great,  to    actions 
unconnected  with  reason  and  free  will.     It  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  observe  that  the  purity  and  strict  propriety  of  his 
conduct,   which   precluded  rather   than    silenced    calumny,   the 
evenness  of  liis  temper  and  his  attentive  and  afiectionate  man- 
ners, in  private  life,  greatly  aided  and  increased  his  public  utihty : 
and,  if  it  should  please  Providence,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit 
should  descend   with  his   mantle,  the   virtues  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  as  a  master,  a  husband,   and  a  parent,  will  form  a  no  less 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  the  Maltese  than  his 
wisdom,  as  a  governor,  has  made  in  that  of  their  outward  cir- 
ciunstances.     That  the  private  and  personal  qualities  of  a  first 
magistrate  should  have  political  efiects,  will  appear  strange  to 
no  reflecting  Englishman,  who  has  attended  to  the  workings  of 
men's  minds  during  the  first  ferment  of  revolutionary  principles, 
and   must  therefore  have  witnessed  the  influence  of  our   own 
sovereign's  domestic   character  in  counteracting  them.     But  in 
Malta  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  such  an  example 
peculiarly  requisite   and  beneficent.     The  veiy  existence,  for  so 
many   generations,   of  an   order  of  lay  celibates   in  that  island, 
who  abandoned  even  the  outward  shows  of  an  adherence  to  their 
vow  of  chastity,  must  have  had  pernicious  effects  on  the  morals 
of  the   inhabitants.     But   when  it   is   considered    too    that  the 
knights  of  Malta  had  been  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  more  a  set 
of  useless  idlers,  generally  illiterate,* — for  they  thought  Utera- 

*  The  personal  effects  of  every  knight  were,  after  his  death,  appropri 
ated  to  the  Order,  and  his  books,  if  he  had  any,  devolved  to  tlie  public 
library.  This  library  therefore,  which  has  been  accuraiilating  from  the 
time  of  their  fii-it  settlement  in  the  island,  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  nature 
and  degree  of  their  literary  studies,  as  an  average.     Even  in  respect  to 
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lure  no  part  of  a  soldier's  excellence  ;  and  yet  efieminate, — foi 
they  were  soldiers  in  name  only  :  when  it  is  considered,  that 
they  were,  moreover,  all  of  them  aliens,  who  looked  upon  tliem- 
selves  not  merely  as  of  a  superior  rank  to  the  native  nohles,  but 
as  beings  of  a  different  race  (I  had  almost  said,  species),  from 
the  Maltese  collectively  ;  and  finally  that  these  men  possessed 
exclusively  the  government  of  the  island ;  it  may  be  safely  con 
eluded  that  they  were  little  better  than  a  perpetual  influenza, 
relaxins"  and  diseasing:  the  hearts  of  all  the  families  Avithin  theii 
sphere  of  influence.  Hence  the  peasantry,  who  fortunately  were 
below  tlieir  reach,  notwithstanding  the  more  than  childish  igno- 
rance in  which  they  were  kept  by  their  priests,  yet  compared 
with  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  were  both  in  mind  and  body 
as  ordinary  men  compared  with  dwarfs.  Every  respectable 
family  had  some  one  knight  for  their  patron,  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  to  him  the  honor  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter  was  sac- 
rificed, equally  as  a  matter  of  course.  =^  But  why  should  I  thus 
disguise  the  truth  ?  Alas  I  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  this  pa- 
tron was  the  common  paramour  of  every  woman  in  the  family. 
Were  I  composing  a  state-memorial,  I  should  abstain  from  all 
allusion  to  moral  good  or  evil,  as  not  having  now  first  to  learn, 
that  with  diplomatists  and  with  practical  statesmen  of  every  de- 
nomination, it  would  preclude  all  attention  to  its  other  contents, 
and  have  no  result  but  that  of  securing  for  its  author's  name  the 
official  private  mark  of  exclusion  or  dismission,  as  a  weak  or 
suspicious  person.  But  among  those  for  whom  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, there  are,  I  trust,  many  who  will  think  it  not  the  feeblest 
reason  for  rejoicing  in  our  possession  of  Malta,  and  not  the  least 
worthy  motive  for  wishing  its  retention,  that  one  source  of 
human  misery  and  corruption  has  been  dried  up.  Such  persons 
will  hear  the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  with  additional  rever- 
ence, as  of  one  who  has  made  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  a 
double  blessing  to  the  Maltese,  and  broken  the  bonds  of  iniquity, 
as  well  as  unlocked  the  fetters  of  political  oppression 

When  we  are  praising  the  departed  by  our  own  fire-sides,  we 
dwell  most  fondly  on  those  qualities  which  had  won  our  personal 

works  of  military  science,  it  is  contemptible — as  the  sole  public  library  of 
BO  numerous  and  opulent  an  order,  most  contemptible— and  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  literature  it  is  below  contempt. 
3ee  Table  Talk,  y\.  p.  509 —AU 
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affection,  and  which  sharpen  our  individual  regrets.  But  when 
impelled  by  a  loftier  and  more  meditative  sorrow,  we  would  raise 
a  public  monument  to  their  memory,  we  praise  them  appropri- 
ately when  we  relate  their  actions  faitliiiilly  ;  and  thus  preserving 
their  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  living,  alleviate  the  loss, 
while  we  demonstrate  its  magnitude.  My  funeral  eulogy  of  Sii 
Alexander  Ball  must  therefore  be  a  narrative  of  his  life  ;  and  this 
friend  of  mankind  will  be  defrauded  of  honor  in  proportion  as  that 
narrative  is  deficient  and  fragmentary.  It  shall,  however,  be  a? 
complete  as  my  information  enables,  and  as  prudence  and  a 
proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  permit,  me  to  render  it. 
His  fame  (I  adopt  the  Avords  of  our  elder  writers)  is  so  great 
throughout  the  world  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  encomium  ; 
and  yet  his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it  will  be  very  diffi' 
cult  to  speak  what  he  deserves.  But  custom  requires  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  ;  it  is  a  duty  and  a  debt  w^hich  we  owe  to 
ourselves  and  to  mankind,  not  less  than  to  his  memory  ;  and  I 
hope  his  great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledo-e  of  what  is  done 
here  below,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  smallness  even  of  my  offering. 
Ah  I  how  little,  when  among  the  subjects  of  The  Friend  I 
promised  "  characters  met  with  in  real  life,"  did  I  anticipate  the 
sad  event,  which  compels  me  to  weave  on  a  cypress  branch  those 
sprays  of  laurel  which  I  had  destined  for  his  bust,  not  his  monu- 
ment I  He  lived  as  Ave  should  all  live  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  left 
the  world  as  we  should  all  wish  to  leave  it.  Such  is  the  power 
of  dispensing  blessings,  which  Providence  has  attached  to  the 
truly  great  and  good,  that  they  can  not  even  die  without  ad- 
vantage to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  for  death  consecrates  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  wisdom,  which  might  have  been  slighted  at  the 
council-table,  becomes  oracular  from  the  shrine.  Those  rare  ex- 
cellencies, which  make  our  grief  poignant,  make  it  likewise  profit 
able  ;  and  the  tears,  which  wise  men  shed  for  the  departure  of 
the  wise,  are  among  those  that  are  preserved  in  heaven.  It  is  the 
fervent  aspiration  of  my  spirit,  that  I  may  so  perform  the  task 
which  private  gratitude,  and  public  duty  impose  on  me,  that,  "  as 
God  hath  cut  this  tree  of  paradise  down  from  its  seat  of  earth,  the 
dead  trunk  may  yet  support  a  part  of  the  dechning  teirple,  ot  at 
least  serve  to  kindle  the  fire  ori  the  altar."* 

*  Jer.  Tavlor. 
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Si  partem  tacuisse  velim,  quodcunique  relinquam^ 

Majus  erit.      Veteres  actus,  priinamque  jiiventam 

Prosequar  ?     Ad  sese  mentem  prcenentia  ducunt. 

Narrem  justitiam  ?     Resplendet  gloria  Martis. 

Armati  referam  vires  ?     Plus  egit  inerynis.  Olaudian." 

If  I  desire  to  pass  over  a  part  in  silence,  -whatever  I  omit,  will  seem  the 
most  worthy  to  have  been  recorded.  Shall  I  pm'sue  his  old  exploits  and 
early  youth  ?  His  recent  merits  recall  the  mind  to  themselves.  Shall  I 
dwell  on  his  justice  ?  The  glory  of  the  warrior  rises  before  me  resplendent. 
Shall  I  relate  his  strength  in  arms  ?  He  performed  yet  greater  things  un- 
armed. 

"  There  is  something-,"  says  Harrington,!  "first  in  the  making 
of  a  commonwealth,  then  in  the  governmg  of- it,  and  last  of  all  in  the 
leading  of  its  armtes,  which,  though  there  be  great  divines,  great 
lawyers,  great  men  in  all  ranks  of  life,  seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to 
the  genius  of  a  gentleman.  For  so  it  is  in  the  universal  series  of 
story,  that  if  any  man  has  founded  a  commonwealth,  he  was  first 
a  gentleman."  Such  also,  he  adds,  as  have  got  any  fame  as  civil 
governors,  have  been  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  known  descents 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  ;  a  younger  brothei 
of  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  went 
into  the  navy  at  an  early  age  from  his  choice,  and  as  he  himself 
told  me,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  impression  and  vivid  images 
left  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  detail  the  steps  of  his  promotion,  or  the  services  in 
which  he  was  engaged  as  a  subaltern.  I  recollect  many  partic- 
ulars indeed,  but  not  the  dates,  with  such  distinctness  as  would 
enable  me  to  state  them  (as  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  if  I 
stated  them  at  all)  in  the  order  of  time.  These  dat(.'S  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  procured  from  other  sources  ;  but  incidents 
that  are  neither  characteristic  nor  instructive,  even  such  as  would 

*  De  Laud.  Stilic.  i.  13. — Ed.         f  Preliminaries  to  Ocoana,  p.  i. — Ed. 
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De  expected  with  reason  in  a  regular  life,  are  no  part  of  my  plan  ; 
while  those  which  are  both  interesting  and  illustrative  I  have 
been  precluded  from  mentioning,  some  from  motives  which  have 
been  already  explained,  and  others  from  still  higher  considera- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  may  be  deduced  from  a  re- 
flection with  which  he  himself  once  concluded  a  long  and  affect- 
ing narration  ;  namely,  that  no  body  of  men  can  for  any  length 
of  time  be  safely  treated  otherwise  than  as  rational  beings  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  was  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  the  permanent  security  of  the  empire,  even 
for  the  sake  of  our  nsLvy.  The  dangers,  apprehended  from  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes,  arose  (he  said)  entirely  from  its  not 
being  universal,  and  from  the  unusualness  in  the  lowest  classes 
of  those  accomplishments,  which  he,  like  Dr.  Bell,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  means  of  education,  and  not  as  education  itself*  If,  he  ob- 
served, the  lower  classes  in  general  possessed  but  one  eye  or  one  arm, 
the  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  two  would  naturally 
become  vain  and  restless,  and  consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  a 
higher  situation.  He  illustrated  this  by  tlie  faults  attributed  to 
learned  women,  and  that  the  same  objections  were  formerly  made  to 
educating  women  at  all ;  namely,  that  their  knowledge  made  them 
vain,  affected,  and  neglectful  of  their  proper  duties.  Now  that 
all  women  of  condition  are  Avell-educated,  we  hear  no  more  of 
these  apprehensions,  or  obser^^e  any  instances  to  justify  them. 
Yet  if  a  lady  understood  the  Greek  one-tenth  part  as  well  as  the 
whole  circle  of  her  acquaintances  understood  the  French  lan- 
guage, it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  her  less  pleasing  from  the 
consciousness  of  her  superiority  in  the  possession  of  an  unusual 
advantage.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  quoted  the  speech  of  an  old  ad- 
miral, one  of  whose  two  great  wishes  was  to  have  a  ship's  crew 
composed  altogether  of  serious  Scotchmen.  He  spoke  with  great 
reprobation  of  the  vulgar  notion,  the  worse  man,  the  better  sailor. 
Courage,  he  said,  was  the  natural  product  of  familiarity  with 
danger,  which  thoughtlessness  would  oftentimes  turn  into  fooL 
hardiness  ;   and  that  he  had  always  found  the  most  usefully  brave 

*  Which  consists  in  educing,  or  to  adopt  Dr.  Bell's  own  expression,  elicit 
mg  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  subordinating 
them  to  the  reason  and  conscience ;  varying  the  means  of  this  common  end 
according  to  the  sphere  and  particular  mode,  in  which  the  iudividn<il  is 
likely  to  act  and  become  useful 
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sailors  the  gravest  and  most  rational  of  his  crew.  The  best  sailor 
he  had  ever  had,  first  attracted  his  notice  by  the  anxiety  which 
he  expressed  concernmg  the  means  of  remitting  some  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  sister  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  man,  -^^dthout  any  tinge  of  method  ism,  was  never 
heard  to  SAvear  an  oath,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  firmness 
with  which  he  devoted  a  part  of  every  Sunday  to  the  reading  of 
his  Bible.  I  record  this  with  satisfaction  as  a  testimony  of  great 
weight,  and  in  all  respects  unexceptionable  ;  for  Sir  Alexander 
Ball's  opinions  throughout  life  remained  unwarped  by  zealotry, 
and  were  those  of  a  mind  seeking  after  truth  in  calmness  and 
complete  self-possession.  He  was  much  pleased  with  an  unsus- 
picious testimony  furnished  by  Dampier.  "  I  have  particularly 
observed,"  AATites  this  famous  old  navigator,^^  "  there  and  in 
other  places,  that  such  as  had  been  well-bred,  were  generally 
most  caieful  to  improve  their  time,  and  would  be  very  industrious 
and  frugal  where  there  was  any  probability  of  considerable  gain  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  such  as  had  been  bred  up  in  ignorance  and 
hard  labor,  when  they  came  to  have  plenty  would  extravagantly 
squander  away  their  time  and  money  in  drinking  and  making  a 
bluster."  Indeed,  it  is  a  melancholy  proof,  how  strangely  power 
warps  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  on 
this  subject  among  persons  who  have  been  themselves  educated. 
[t  tempts  a  suspicion,  that  unknown  to  themselves  they  find  a 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  inferiors  are  something  less  than 
men  :  or  that  they  have  an  luieasy  half-consciousness  that,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  they  would  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be 
their  superior.  For  a  sober  education  naturally  inspires  self-re- 
spect. But  he  who  respects  himself  will  respect  others  ;  and  he 
who  respects  both  himself  and  others,  must  of  necessity  be  a  brave 
man.  The  great  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  good  men  of  all  denominations  feel  in  the  bringing 
about  of  a  national  education,  must  be  my  excuse  for  having  en- 
tered so  minutely  into  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinions  on  this  head, 
in  wliich,  however,  I  am  the  more  excusable,  being  now  on  that 
part  of  his  life  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  almost  a  blank. 

During  his  lieutenancy,  and  after  he  had  perfected  himself  in 
the  knowledge  and  duties  of  a  practical  sailor,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  state  of  his  health  to  remain  in  England  for  a  considerable 
•  VoL  IL  r.  ii.  p.  ^^.—E(L 
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length  of  time.     Of  this  he  inJustriously  availed  himself  for  the 
acquirement  of  substantial  knowledge  from  books  ;  and  during 
his  whole  life  afterwards,  he  considered  those   as  his  happies't 
hours,  which,  without  any  neglect  of  official  or  professional  duty, 
he  could  devote  to  reading.     He  preferred,  indeed  he  almost  con- 
iined  himself  to,  history,  political  economy,  voyages  and  travels, 
natural  history,  and  latterly  agricultural  works  :  in  short,  to  such 
books  as  contain  specific  facts,  or  practical  principles  capable  of 
specific  application.     His  active  life,  and  the  particular  objects 
of  immediate  utility,  some  one  of  which  he  had  always  in  his 
view,  precluded  a  taste  for  works  of  pure  speculation  and  ab- 
stract science,  though  he  highly  honored  those  who  were  emi- 
nent in  these  respects,  and  considered  them  as  the  benefactors 
of  mankind,  no   less  than  those  who  afterwards  discovered  the 
mode  of  applying  their  principles,  or  who  realized  them  in  prac- 
tice.    Works  of  amusement,  as  novels,  plays,  and  the  like  did  not 
appear  even  to  amuse  him  ;  and  the  only  poetical  composition, 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard  him  speak,  was  a  manuscripts^  poem 
written  by  one  of  my  friends,  which  I  read  to  his  lady  in  his 
presence.      To  my  surprise  he   afterwards  spoke   of  this   with 
warm  interest ;  but  it  Avas   evident  to  me,  that  it  M-as  not  so 
much   the   poetic  merit  of  the  composition  that  had  interested 
him,  as  the  truth  and  psychological  insight  with  which  it  repre- 
sented the  practicabihty  of  reforming  the  most  hardened  minds, 
and  the  various  accidents  which  may  aAvaken  the  most  brutal- 
ized person  to  a  recognition  of  his  nobler  being.     I  will  add  one 
remark  of  his  own  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  which  appears 
to  me   both  just   and  valuable.      The  prejudice    against  such 
knowledge,  he  said,  and  the  custom  of  opposing  it  to  that  which 
IS  learnt  by  practice,  originated  in  those  times  when  books  were 
almost  confined  to  theologj-  and  to  logical   and  metaphysical 
subtleties;  but  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practical 
knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books  :  the  press  is  the 
means  by  which  intelligent  men  now  converse  with  each  other, 
and  persons  of  all  classes  and  all  pursuits  convey,  each  the  con- 
tnbution  of  his  individual  experience.     It  was  therefore,  he  said, 
as  absurd  to  hold  book-knowledge  at  present  in  contempt,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  only  of  liis  owti  eyes  and 

*  Though  it  remains,  I  believe,  unpublished,  I  can  not  resist  the  tenipta 
tion  of  recording  that  it  was  Mr.  Wortlsworth's  Peter  Bell.     1817. 
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ears,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  which  could  not  be  performed  6±' 
chisively  by  his  own  arms.  The  use  and  necessity  of  personal 
experience  consisted  in  the  power  of  choosing  and  applying  what 
had  been  read,  and  of  discriminating  by  the  light  of  analogy  the 
practicable  from  the  impracticable,  and  probability  from  mere 
plausibility.  "Without  a  judgment  matured  and  steadied  by  ac- 
tual experience,  a  man  would  read  to  little  or  perhaps  to  bad 
purpose  ;  but  yet  that  experience,  which  in  exclusion  of  all  other 
knowledge  has  been  derived  from  one  man's  life,  is  in  the  present 
day  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name — at  least  for  those  who  are  to 
act  in  the  liigher  and  wider  spheres  of  duty.  An  ignorant  gen 
eral,  he  said,  inspired  liim  with  terror  ;  for  if  he  were  too  proud 
to  take  advice  he  would  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blunders  ;  and 
if  he  were  not,  by  adopting  the  worst  that  was  offered.  A  great 
genius  may  indeed  form  an  exception ;  but  we  do  not  lay  down 
rules  in  expectation  of  wonders.  A  similar  remark  I  remember 
to  have  heard  from  an  officer,  who  to  eminence  in  professional 
science  and  the  gallantry  of  a  tried  soldier,  adds  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  sound  scholar  and  the  powers  of  a  man  of  genius. 
One  incident,  which  happened  at  this  period  of  Sir  Alexander's 
life,  is  so  illustrative  of  his  character,  and  furnishes  so  strong  a 
presumption  that  the  thoughtful  humanity  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished was  not  wholly  the  growth  of  his  latter  years,  that, 
though  it  may  appear  to  some  trifling  in  itself,  I  will  insert  it  in 
this  place,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  communicated  to 
me.  In  a  large  party  at  the  Grand  Master's  palace,  I  had  ob- 
served a  naval  officer  of  distinguished  merit  listening  to  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with  so 
marked  a  pleasure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  veiy  voice,  inde- 
pendently of  what  he  said,  had  been  delightful  to  him  :  and  once 
as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  I  could  not  but  notice 
the  mixed  expression  of  awe  and  affection,  which  gave  a  more 
than  common  interest  to  so  manly  a  countenance.  During  his 
stay  in  the  island,  this  officer  honored  me  not  unfrequentiy  with 
his  visits ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last  conversation  with 
him,  in  which  I  had  dwelt  on  the  wisdom  of  the   Governor's* 

*  Such  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  in  reality,  and  such  was  his  general  ap- 
pellation in  the  Mediterranean :  I  adopt  this  title,  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
ungraceful  repetition  of  his  own  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  confusion  which  might  arise  from  the  tise  of  his  real  title,  namely,  "  Pin 
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conduct  in  a  recent  and  difficult  ennergency,  he  told  me  that  he 
considered   himself  as  indebted  to  the  same  excellent  person  foi 
that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.     "  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,"  said  he,  "has  (I  dare   say)  forgotten  the  circumstance;^ 
but   when  he   was  Lieutenant  Ball,  he  was  the  officer  whom  V 
accompanied  in  my  first  boat-expedition,  being  then  a  midship- 
man and  only  in  rny  fourteenth  year.     As  we  were  rowing  up  to 
J  he  vessel  which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, I  was  overpowered  by  fear,  my  knees  trembled  under  me, 
and  I  seemed  on  the  point'  of  fainting  away.     Lieutenant  Ball, 
who  saw  the  condition  I  was  in,  placed  himself  close  beside  me, 
and   still  keeping  his   coimtenance  directed  toward  the  enemy, 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, said  in  a  low  voice,  '  Courage,  my  dear  boy  I  don't  be  afraid 
of  yourself!  you  will  recover  in  a  minute  or  so— I  was  just  the 
same,  when  I  first  went  out  in  this  way.'     Sir,"  added  the  offi 
cer  to  me,  "  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul   into  me. 
With  the  feeling,  that  I  was  not  yet  dishonored,  the  whole  bur- 
then 01  agony  was  removed  ;   and  from  that  moment  I  was  as 
fearless  and  for«-ard  as  the  oldest  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  on  our 
return  the  lieutenant  spoke  highly  of  me  to  our  captain.     I  am 
scarcely  less  convinced  of  rny  own  being,  than  that  I  should  have 
been  what  I  tremble  to  think  of,  if,  instead  of  his  humane   en- 
couragement, he  had   at  that  moment  scoffed,  threatened,  or  re- 
viled ""rne.     And  this  was  the  more  kind  in  him,  becaui^e,  as  1 
aftersvards   understood,  his   ovm.   conduct  in  hLs   first  trial   had 
evinced  to  all  appearances  the  greatest  fearlessness,  and  that  he 
said  this  therefore  only  to  give  me  heart,  and  restore  me  to  my 
own  good  opinion."      This  anecdote,  I  trust,  will  haNf    some 
weight  with  those  who  rnay  have  lent   an  ear  to  any  oi   those 
vag^e  calumnies  from  which  no  naval  commander  can  secure  his 
good  name,  who,  knowing  the  paramount  necessity  of  regularity 
and  strict  discipline  in  a  ship  of  war,  adopts  an  appropnate  plan 

ilajesty's  civil  Commissioner  for  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  Dependencies; 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiarv  to  the  Order  of  St.  John."  This  is  not  the 
place  to  expose  the  timid  and  unsteady  policy  .vhich  continued  the  latter 
title  or  the  pettv  jealousies  which  interfered  to  prevent  Sir  Alexander 
Ball'from  bavin- 'the  title  of  Governor,  from  one  of  the  very  causes  whicb 

rendered  him  fittest  for  the  oflBce. 

(Sec  Tab/e  Talk,  VI  p.  50 i.— Ed.) 
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for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  and  remains  constant  and 
immutable  in  the  execution.  To  an  Athenian,  who,  in  praising 
a  public  functionary,  had  said  that  every  one  either  applauded 
him  or  left  him  without  censure,  a  philosopher  replied — "  How 
seldom  then  must  he  have  done  his  duty  I" 

Of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  character,  as  Captain  Ball,  of  his 
measures  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  of  the  wise  and  dignified  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  grounded  those  measures,  I  have  already  spo- 
ken in  a  former  part  of  this  work,=^  and  must  content  myself 
therefore  with  entreating  the  reader  to  re-peruse  that  passage  as 
belonging  to  this  place,  and  as  a  part  of  the  present  narration. 
Ah  I  little  did  I  expect  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  account,  that 
the  motives  of  delicacy,  which  then  impelled  me  to  withhold  the 
name,  would  so  soon  be  exchanged  for  the  higher  duty  which 
now  justifies  me  in  adding  it  I  At  the  thought  of  such  events 
the  language  of  a  tender  superstition  is  the  voice  of  nature  it- 
self, and  those  facts  alone  presenting  themselves  to  our  memory 
which  had  left  an  impression  on  our  hearts,  we  assent  to  and 
adopt  the  poet's  pathetic  complaint : 

0,  Sii' !  the  good  die  first, 


Aud  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust, 
Burn  to  the  socket,  f 

Thus  that  the  humane  plan  described  in  the  pages  now  re- 
ferred to,  a  system  in  pursuance  of  which  the  captain  of  a  man 
of  war  uniformly  regarded  his  sentences  not  as  dependent  on  his 
own  will,  or  to  be  affected  by  the  state  of  his  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  as  the  pre-established  determinations  of  knoAvn  laws, 
and  himself  as  the  voice  of  the  law  in  pronouncing  the  sentence, 
and  its  delegate  in  enforcing  the  execution,  could  not  but  furnish 
occasional  food  to  the  spirit  of  detraction,  must  be  evident  to 
every  reflecting  mind.  It  is  indeed  little  less  than  impossible, 
that  he,  who  in  order  to  be  effectively  humane  determines  to  be 
inflexibly  just,  and  Avho  is  inexorable  to  his  own  feelings  when 
they  would  interrupt  the  course  of  justice  ;  who  looks  at  each 
particular  act  by  tlie  light  of  all  its  consequences,  and  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  ultimate  good  or  evil,  should  not  sometimes  be 
charged  wiUi  tyranny  by  weak  minds.  And  it  is  too  certain 
that  the  calumny  will  be  willingly  believed  and  eagerly  propa 
*  Piaay  p.  \5l.—Ed.  f  Excursion,  B.  l.—Fd. 
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»atcd  by  all  those,  who  should  shun  the  presence  of  an  eye  keen 
in  tlie  deteclicn  of  imposture,  incapacity,  and  misconduct,  and  of 
a  resolution  as  steady  in  their  exposure.  We  soon  hate  the  man 
whose  qualities  we  dread,  and  thus  have  a  double  interest,  an  in- 
terest of  passion  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  decrying  and  defaming 
him.  But  good  men  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  promise  made  to 
them  by  the  Divine  Comforter,  that  by  her  children  shall  wis- 
dom be  justified. 
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-  the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  brought 


Among  the  tasks  of  real  hfe,  hath  ^n-ought 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought ; 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 

That  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright ; 

"WTio  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain, 

And  fear  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate.       Wordsworth.* 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Captain  Ball  was  intrusted 
Mith  the  protection  and  convoying  of  an  immense  mercantile  fleet 
to  America,  and  by  his  great  prudence  and  unexampled  attention 
to  the  interests  of  all  and  each,  he  endeared  his  name  to  the 
American  merchants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  re- 
spect and  predilection  which  both  the  Americans  and  their  gov- 
ernment ever  afterwards  entertained  for  him.  My  recollection 
does  not  enable  me  to  attempt  any  accuracy  in  the  date  or  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  add  the  particulars,  of  his  services  in  the  West 
Inches  and  on  the  coast  of  America.  I  now  therefore  merely  al- 
lude to  the  fact  with  a  prospective  reference  to  opinions  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  shall  have  to  mention  hereafter.  Shortly 
after  the  general  peace  was  established.  Captain  Ball,  who  was 
now  a  married  man,  passed  some  time  with  his  lady  in  France, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Nantes.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
»  The  Christian  Warrior. — Ed. 
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game  town,  among  the  other  EngUsh  visitors,  Lord  (then  Captain) 
Nelson  happened  to  be  one.  In  consequence  of  some  punctilio,  as 
to  whose  business  it  was  to  pay  the  comphment  of  the  fir&t  call 
they  never  met,  and  this  trifling  afi^air  occasioned  a  coldness  be- 
tween the  two  naval  commanders,  or  in  truth  a  mutual  prejudice 
against  each  other.  Some  years  after,  both  their  ships  being  to- 
gether close  off  Minorca  and  near  Port  Mahon,  a  violent  storm 
nearly  disabled  Nelson's  vessel,  and  in  addition  to  the  fury  of  the 
wind,  it  w*as  night-time  and  the  thickest  darkness.  Captain  Ball, 
however,  brought  his  vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assistance,  took 
his  sliip  in  tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to  bring  her  and  his 
own  vessel  into  Port  Mahon.  The  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
increased.  Nelson  considered  the  case  of  his  own  ship  as  despe- 
rate, and  that  unless  she  was  immediately  left  to  her  own  fate, 
both  vessels  would  inevitably  be  lost.  He,  therefore,  with  the 
generosity  natural  to  him,  repeatedly  requested  Captain  Ball  to 
let  him  loose  ;  and  on  Ball's  refusal  he  became  impetuous,  and 
enforced  his  demand  with  passionate  threats.  Ball  then  himself 
took  the  speaking-trumpet,  which  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  Avaves 
rendered  necessary,  and  with  great  solemnity  and  without  the 
least  disturbance  of  temper,  called  out  in  reply,  "  I  feel  confident 
that  I  can  bring  you  in  safe  ;  I  therefore  must  not,  and,  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God  I  I  will  not  leave  you  I"  What  he  prom 
ised  he  performed  ;  and  after  they  were  safely  anchored,  Nelson 
came  on  board  of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  him  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  acknowledgment,  exclaimed — "  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed  !"  At  this  time  and  on  this  occasion  commenced  that  firm 
and  perfect  friendship  between  these  two  great  men,  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pleasing  task 
of  dwelling  on  this  mutual  attachment  I  defer  to  that  part  of  the 
present  sketch  which  will  relate  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinions 
of  men  and  things.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say, 
that  the  two  men,  whom  Lord  Nelson  especially  honored,  were 
Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  and  once,  Avhen 
they  were  both  present,  on  some  allusion  made  to  the  loss  of  his 
arm,  he  replied,  "  Who  shall  dare  tell  me  that  I  want  an  arm, 
when  I  liave  three  right  arms — this  (putting  forward  liis  own 
left  one)  and  Ball  and  Troubridge  ?" 

In  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  it  was  Lord  Nelson's  de- 
iign,  that  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  should  have  led  up  tlio 
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attack.  The  former  was  stranded  ;  and  the  hitter,  by  accident 
of  the  wind,  could  not  bring  his  ship  into  the  line  of  battle  till 
some  time  after  the  engaf^ement  had  become  general.  With  his 
characteristic  forecast  and  activity  of  (what  may  not  improperly 
be  called)  practical  imagination,  he  had  made  arrangements  to 
meet  every  probable  contingency.  All  the  shrouds  and  sails  ol 
the  ship,  not  absolutely  necessary  for  its  imnediate  management, 
were  thoroughly  wetted  and  so  rolled  up,  thit  they  were  as  hard 
and  as  little  inflammable  as  so  many  solid  cylinders  of  wood  ; 
every  sailor  had  his  appropriate  place  and  function,  and  a  certain 
number  were  appointed  as  the  firemen,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to 
be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel  should  take  fire  :  and 
to  these  men  exclusively  the  charge  of  extinguishing  it  was  com- 
mitted. It  was  already  dark  when  he  brought  his  ship  into  ac- 
tion, and  laid  her  along-side  the  French  L' Orient.  One  particu- 
lar only  I  shall  add  to  the  known  account  of  the  memorable  en- 
gagement between  these  ships,  and  this  I  received  from  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  himself  He  had  previously  made  a  combustible 
preparation,  but  Avhich,  from  the  nature  of  the  engagement  to  be 
expected,  he  had  purposed  to  reserve  for  the  last  emergency.  But 
jnst  at  the  time  when,  from  several  symptoms,  he  had  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  enemy  would  soon  strike  to  him,  one 
of  the  lieutenants,  without  his  knowledge,  threw  in  the  combus- 
tible matter  ;  and  this  it  was  that  occasioned  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosion of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the  deep  silence  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  engagement  which  succeeded  to  it,  has  been  justly 
deemed  the  sublimest  war  incident  recorded  in  history.  Yet  the 
incident  which  followed,  and  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  pub- 
licly made  known,  is  scarcely  less  impressive,  though  its  sublimity 
is  of  a  difierent  character.  At  the  renewal  of  the  battle,  Cap- 
tain Ball,  though  his  ship  was  then  on  fire  in  three  difierent 
parts,  laid  her  along-side  a  French  eighty-four  ;  and  a  second 
longer  obstinate  contest  began.  The  firing  on  the  part  of  the 
French  ship  having  at  length  for  some  time  slackened,  and  then 
altogether  ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  given  of  surrender,  the  first 
lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Ball  and  informed  him  that  the  hearts 
of  his  men  were  as  good  as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely 
exhausted,  that  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  arm. 
He  asked,  therefore,  whether,  as  the  enemy  had  now  ceased  firing, 
the  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie  c'.own  by  their  guns  for  a  short 
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time.  After  some  reflection,  Sir  Alexander  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal, taking  of  course  the  proper  precautions  to  rouse  them  again 
at  the  moment  he  thought  requisite.  Accordingly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  himself,  his  officers,  and  the  appointed  watch,  the 
ship's  crew  lay  doA\'Ti,  each  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  stationed, 
and  slept  for  twenty  minutes.  They  were  then  roused  ;  and 
started  up,  as  Sir  Alexander  expressed  it,  more  like  men  out  of 
an  ambush  than  from  sleep,  so  co-instantaneously  did  they  all 
obey  the  summons  I  They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  enemy  surrendered  ;  and  it  was  soon  after  discovered, 
that  during  that  interval,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  French 
ship  had  first  ceased  firing,  the  crew  had  sunk  dowr  by  their 
guns,  and  there  slept,  almost  by  the  side,  as  it  were,  of  their 
sleeping  enemy. 
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Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  fife 

A  constant  influence,  a  pecuhar  grace  ; 

But  who  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  join'd 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  lover,  is  attired 

With  sudden  brightness  hke  a  man  inspired ; 

And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 

Wordsworth.* 

An  accessibility  to  the  sentiments  of  others  on  subjects  of  im- 
portance often  accompanies  feeble  minds,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  a 
true  and  constituent  part  of  practical  greatness,  when  it  exists 
wholly  free  from  that  passiveness  to  impression  which  renders 
counsel  itself  injurious  to  certain  ch?,racters,  and  from  that  weak- 
ness of  heart  which,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  is  always 
craving  advice.  Exempt  from  all  such  imperfections,  say  rather 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  excellencies  that  preclude  them,  this 
openness  to  the  influxes  of  good  sense  and  information,  from 
*  Tlie  Christian  Warrior.— JSii 
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whatever  quarter  they  mifrht  come,  equally  charantdiizeJ  Lord 
Nelson  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  though  each  displayed  it  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  his  natural  temper.  The  former  with  easy 
hand  collected,  as  it  passed  by  him,  whatever  could  add  to  his 
own  stores,  appropriated  what  he  could  assimilate,  and  levied 
subsidies  of  knowledge  from  all  the  accidents  of  social  life  and 
familiar  intercourse.  Even  at  the  jovial  board,  and  in  the  height 
of  luirestrained  merriment,  a  casual  suggestion,  that  flashed  a 
new  light  on  his  mind,  changed  the  boon-companion  into  the  hero 
and  the  man  of  genius  ;  and  with  the  most  graceful  transition  he 
would  malvc  his  company  as  serious  as  himself  When  the  taper 
of  his  genius  seemed  extinguished,  it  w^as  still  surrounded  by  an 
inflammable  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  rekindled  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  distance  which  made  it  seem 
to  flame  up  self-revived.  In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  excel- 
lence was  more  an  affair  of  system  :  and  he  would  listen  even  to 
weak  men,  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  economist  of 
time,  always  demanded  my  admiration,  and  not  seldom  excited 
my  wonder.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  a  man  may  suggest 
what  he  can  not  give  :  adding,  that  a  Avild  or  silly  plan  had 
more  than  once,  from  the  vivid  sense  and  distinct  perception  of 
its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  new 
light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight.  There  is,  indeed,  a  hopeless 
sterility,  a  mere  ncj^aiion  of  sense  and  thought,  which,  suggesting 
neither  difference  nor  contrast,  can  not  even  furnish  hints  for 
recollection.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minds  so  whim- 
sically constituted,  that  they  may  sometimes  be  profitably  inter 
preted  by  contraries,  a  process  of  which  the  great  Tycho  Brahe 
is  said  to  have  availed  himself  in  the  case  of  the  little  lackwit, 
who  used  to  sit  and  mutter  at  his  feet  while  he  was  studying. 
A  mind  of  this  sort  we  may  compare  to  a  magnetic  needle,  the 
poles  of  which  had  been  suddenly  reversed  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
or  other  more  obscure  accident  of  nature.  It  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded, that  to  those  whose  judgment  or  information  he  respected, 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  did  not  content  himself  with  giving  access  and 
attention.  No  I  he  seldom  failed  of  consulting  them  whenever 
the  subject  permitted  any  disclosure  ;  and  where  secrecy  waa 
necessary,  he  well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opinion  without  ex- 
citing even  a  conjecture  concerning  his  immediate  object. 

Yet,  with  all  this  readiness  of  attention  and  with  all  this  zeal 
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in  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  well-informed,  never  was  a 
man  more  completely  uninfluenced  by  authority  than  Sii  Alex- 
ander Ball,  never  one  who  sought  less  to  tranquillize  his  own 
doubts  by  the  mere  sufirage  and  coincidence  of  others.  The 
ablest  sufifo-estions  had  no  conclusive  weight  with  him.  till  he  had 
abstracted  the  opinion  from  its  author,  till  he  had  reduced  it  into 
a  part  of  his  own  mind.  The  thoughts  of  others  were  always 
acceptable,  as  affording  him  at  least  a  chance  of  adding  to  his 
materials  for  reflection;  but  they  never  directed  his  judgment, 
much  less  superseded  it.  He  even  made  a  point  of  guarding 
against  additional  confidence  in  the  suggestions  of  his  owti  mind, 
from  findmg  that  a  person  of  talents  had  formed  the  same  con- 
viction, unless  the  person,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  some  new 
argument,  or  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different 
road.  On  the  latter  circumstance  he  set  an  especial  value  and, 
I  may  almost  say,  courted  the  company  and  conversation  of  those, 
whose  pursuits  had  least  resembled  his  owai,  if  he  thought  them 
men  of  clear  and  comprehensive  faculties.  During  the  period  of 
our  intimacy,  scarcely  a  week  passed,  in  which  he  did  not  desire 
me  to  think  on  some  particular  subject,  and  to  give  him  the  re- 
sult in  MTiting.  Most  frequently  by  the  time  I  had  fulfilled  his 
request,  he  would  have  written  down  his  oa\ti  thoughts,  and  then, 
with  the  true  simplicity  of  a  great  mind,  as  free  from  ostentation 
as  it  was  above  jealousy,  he  would  collate  the  two  papers  in  my 
presence,  and  never  expressed  more  pleasure  than  in  the  few  in- 
stances, in  which  I  had  happened  to  light  on  all  the  arguments 
and  points  of  view  which  had  occurred  to  himself,  with  some  ad- 
ditional reasons  which  had  escaped  him.  A  single  new  argu- 
ment delighted  him  more  than  the  most  perfect  coincidence,  un- 
less, as  before  stated,  the  train  of  thought  had  been  very  different 
from  his  own,  and  yet  just  and  logical.  He  had  one  quality  of 
mind,  which  I  have  heard  attributed  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  that 
of  deriving  a  keen  pleasure  from  clear  and  powerful  reasoning 
for  its  own  sake,  a  quality  in  the  intellect  which  is  nearly  con- 
n<;cted  with  veracity  and  a  love  of  justice  in  the  moral  character.* 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  pleasure  from  the  pertoption  of 
truth  waa  so  well  poised  and  regulated  by  the  equal  or  greater  deh'ght  m 
utility,  that  his  love  of  real  accuracy  was  accompauied  with  a  pi'oportionate 
dislike  of  that  hollow  appearance  of  it,  which  may  be  produced  by  turns  of 
phrase,  words  placed  in  balanced  antithesis,  and  those  epigraramatie  pohics 
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Valuing  in  others  merits  which  he  himself  possessed,  Sir  Alex- 
der  Ball  felt  no  jealous  apprehension  of  great  talent.  Unlike 
those  vulgar  functionaries,  whose  place  is  too  big  for  them,  a 
truth  which  they  attempt  to  disguise  from  themselves,  and  yet 
feel,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  arming  himself  against  the  nat- 
ural superiority  of  genius  by  factitious  contempt  and  an  indus- 
trious association  of  extravagance  and  impracticability  with  every 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  routine  ;  as  the  geographers  in  the 
middle  ages  used  to  designate,  on  their  meagre  maps,  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  as  deserts  or  wildernesses  inhabited  by  griffins 
and  chima?ras.  Competent  to  weigh  each  system  or  project  by 
its  own  arguments,  he  did  not  need  these  preventive  charms  and 
cautionary  amulets  against  delusion.  He  endeavored  to  make 
talent  instrumental  to  his  purposes  in  whatever  shape  it  ap- 
peared, and  with  whatever  imperfections  it  might  be  accompa- 
nied ;  but  wherever  talent  was  blended  with  moral  worth,  he 
sought  it  out,  loved  and  cherished  it.  If  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  preserve  his  life,  and  to  place  him  on  the  same  course 
on  which  Nelson  ran  his  race  of  giorj,  there  are  two  points  in 
which  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  most  closely  have  resembled  his 
illustrious  friend.  The  first  is,  that  in  his  enterprises  and  en- 
gagements he  would  have  thought  nothing  done,  till  all  had 
been  done  that  was  possible  : 

Nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  super esset  agendum. 

The  second,  that  he  would  have  called  forth  all  the  talent  and 
virtue  that  existed  within  his  sphere  of  influence,  and  created  a 
band  of  heroes,  a  gradation  of  officers,  strong  in  head  and  strong 
in  heart,  worthy  to  have  been  his  companions  and  his  successors 
in  fame  and  public  usefulness. 

Never  was  greater  discernment  shown  in  the  selection  of  a  fit 

tliat  pass  for  subtle  aud  luminous  distiuctious  with  ordinary  readers,  but 
are  most  commonly  translatable  into  mere  truisms  or  trivialities,  if  indeed 
tliey  contain  any  meaning  at  all.  Having  observed  in  some  casual  cunver- 
.<ation,  that  though  there  were  doubtless  masses  of  matter  unorganized,  I 
saw  no  ground  for  asserting  a  mass  of  unorganized  matter  ;  Sir  A.  B. 
pausetl,  and  then  said  to  nie,  with  that  frankness  of  manner  which  made  hia 
very  rebukes  gratifying,  "  Tlie  distinction  is  just,  and,  now  I  understand 
you,  abundantly  obvious ;  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  yom*  inventing  » 
puzzle  of  words  to  make  it  appear  otherwise."  I  trust  thi  rebuke  was  not 
lost  on  me. 
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agent,  than  when  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  stationed  off  the  coast 
of  Malta  to  intercept  the  supplies  destined  for  the  French  garri- 
son, and  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French  commanders, 
and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  so   basely  betrayed 
into  their  power.     Encouraged  by  the  well-timed  promises  of  the 
English  captain,  the  Maltese   rose  through  all  their  casals  (or 
countiy   towns)  and  themselves  commenced  the  work   of  their 
emancipation,  by  storming  the  citadel  at  Citta  Vecchia,  the  an 
cient  metropolis  of  Malta,  and  the  central  height  of  the  island. 
Without  discipline,  without  a  military  leader,  and  almost  with- 
out  arms,  these    brave   peasants  succeeded,  and  destroyed  the 
French  garrison  by  throwing  them  over  the  battlements  into  the 
trench  of  the  citadel.     In  the  course  of  this  blockade,  and  of  the 
tedious  siege  of  Valetta,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  displayed  all  that 
strength  of  character,  that  variety  and  versatility  of  talent,  and 
that  sagacity,  derived  in  part  frorai  habitual  circumspection,  but 
which,  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  apjDcared  intuitive  and 
like  an  instinct ;   at  the  union  of  which,  in  the  same  man,  one  of 
our  oldest  naval  commanders  once  told  me,  "  he  could  never  ex- 
haust his  wonder."     The  citizens  of  Valetta  were  fond  of  relat- 
ing their  astonishment,  and  that  of  the  French,  at  Captain  Ball's 
ship  wintering  at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  in  a  depth 
of  fathom  unexampled,  on  the  assured  impracticability  of  which 
the  garrison  had  rested  their  main  hope  of  regular  supplies.    Nor 
can  I  forget,  or  remember,  without  some  portion  of  my  original 
feeling,  the  solemn  eathusiasm  with  which  a  venerable  old  man, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  distant  casals,  showed  me  the  sea  coomb, 
where  their  father  Ball  (for  so  they  commonly  called  liim),  first 
landed  ;  and  afterwards  pointed  out  the  very  place,  on  which  he 
first  stepped  on  their  island,  while  the  countenances  of  his  town's- 
men,  who  accompanied   him,   gave   lively  proofs  that  the  old 
man's  enthusiasm  was  the  representative  of  the  common  feeling. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was 
at  any  time  chargeable  with  that  weakness  so  frequent  in  Eng- 
lishmen, and  so  injurious  to  our  interests  abroad,  of  despising  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  of  losing  all  their  good  qualities 
in  their  vices,  of  making  no  allowance  for  those  vices,  from  their 
religious  or  political  impediments,  and  still  more  of  mistaking 
for  vices  a  mere  difference  of  manners  and  customs.     But  if  ever 
he  had  any  of  this  erroneous  feeling,  he  completely  freed  himself 
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from  ii  by  iving  among  the  Maltese  during  their  arduous  trials, 
as  long  as  the  French  continued  masters  of  the  capital.     He  wit- 
ncssod  their  virtues,  and  learned  to  understand  in  what  various 
sliapcs  and  even  disguises  the  valuable  jiarts  of  human  nature 
may  exist.     In  many  individuals,  whose  littleness  and  meanness 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  would  have  stamped  them  at 
once  as  contemptible  and  worthless  with  ordinary  Englishmen, 
he  had  found  such  virtues  of  disinterested  jjalriotism,  ibrtitude, 
and  self-denial,  as  would  have  done  honor  to  an  ancient  Roman. 
There   exists   in  England  a  gentlemanly  character,  a  gentle- 
manly feeling,  very  diflerent  even  from  that  which  is  the  most 
like  it,  the  character  of  a  well-born  Spaniard,  and  unexampled  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.     This  feeling  probably  originated  in  the  for- 
tunate circumstance,  that  the  titles  of  our  English  nobility  fol- 
low the  law  of  their  property,   and  are  inherited  by  the  eldest 
sons  only.     From  this  source,  under  the  influences  of  our  constitu- 
tion and  of  our  astonishing  trade,  it  has  difliised  itself  in  diflerent 
modifications  through  the  whole  country.      The  uniformity  of  our 
dress  among  all  classes  above  that  of  the  day-laborer,  while  it 
has  authorized  all  classes  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man, has  at  the  same  time  in.spired  the  wish  to  conform  their 
manners,  and  still  more  their  ordinary  actions  in  social  intercourse, 
to  their  notions  of  the  gentlemanly,  the  most  commonly  received 
attribute  of  which  character  is  a  certain  generosity  in  trifles.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  encroachments  of  the  lower  classes  on  the 
higher,  occasioned  and  favored  by  this  resemblance  in  exteriors, 
by  this  absence  of  any  cognizable  marks  of  distinction,  have  ren- 
dered each  class  more  reserved  and  jealous  in  their  general  com- 
munion, and  far  more  than  our  climate,  or  natural  temper,  have 
caused  that  haughtiness  and  reserve  in  our  outward  demeanor, 
which  is  so  generally  complained  of  among  foreigners.     Far  be 
it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  gentlemanly  feeling  ; 
I  respect  it  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  gentlemen  in  the  one  shilling  gallery.     It  is  always 
the  ornament  of  virtue,  and  oftentimes   a  support  ;   but  it  is  a 
wretched  substitute  for  it.     Its  worth,  as  a  moral  good,  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  value,  as  a  social  advantage.     These 
observations  are  not  irrelevant  :  for  to  the  want  of  reflection,  that 
this  diffasion  of  gentlemanly  feeling  among  us  is  not  the  growth 
of  our  moral  excellence,  but  the  eAsct  of  various  accidental  ad- 
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vantages  peculiar  to  England  ;  to  our  not  considering  that  it  is 
unreasonable  and  uncharitable  to  expect  the  same  consequences, 
where  the  same  causes  have  not  existed  to  produce  them  ;  and. 
lastly,  to  our  proneness  to  regard  the  absence  of  this  character 
(which,  a?  I  have  before  said,  does,  for  the  greater  part,  and,  in 
the  common  apprehension,  consist  in  a  certain  frankness  and  gen- 
erosity in  the  detail  of  action)  as  decisive  against  the  sum  total 
of  personal  or  national  worth  ;  we  must,  I  am  convinced,  at 
tribute  a  large  portion  of  that  conduct,  which  in  many  instances 
has  left  the  inhabitants  of  countries  conquered  or  appropriated 
by  Great  Britain,  doubtful  whether  the  various  solid  advantages 
which  they  derived  irom  our  protection  and  just  government  were 
not  bought  dearly  by  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  feelings  and 
prejudices,  by  the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the 
English  as  individuals.  The  reader  who  bears  this  remark  in 
mind,  will  meet,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  more  than  one 
passage  that  will  serve  as  its  comment  and  illustration. 

It  was,  I  know,  a  general  opinion  am.ong  the  English  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  thought  too  well  of  the 
Maltese,  and  did  not  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  Britons  concern- 
ing their  own  superiority.  To  the  former  part  of  the  charge,  I 
shall  only  reply  at  present,  that  a  more  venial  and  almost  desir- 
able fault  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to  a  governor,  than  that  of 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  people  whom,  he  was  sent  to  govern 
The  latter  part  of  the  charge  is  false,  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
it,  that  he  did  not  think  his  countrj^men  superior  on  the  whole  to 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  true,  as  far  as  relates  to 
his  belief,  that  the  English  thought  themselves  still  better  than 
they  are  ;  that  they  dwelt  on,  and  exaggerated  their  national 
virtues,  and  weighed  them  by  the  opposite  vices  of  foreigners,  in- 
stead of  the  virtues  which  those  foreigners  possessed,  and  they 
themselves  wanted.  Above  all,  as  statesmen,  we  must  consider 
qualities  by  their  practical  uses.  Thus  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  the  English  were  superior  to  all  others  in  the  kind  and  the 
degree  of  their  courage,  which  is  marked  by  far  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  the  courage  of  the  Germans  and  northern  nations,  and 
by  a  far  greater  steadiness  and  self-subsistency  than  that  of  the 
French.  It  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
individual.  The  courage  of  an  English  army  (he  used  to  say)  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  courap^e  which  the  individual  soldiers  bring 
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Nvith  them  to  it,  rather  than  of  that  ^Ahich  they  derive  from  it. 
This  remark  of  Sir  Alexander's  was  forcibly  recalled  to  my  miml 
when  I  was  at  Naples.     A  Russian  and  an  English  regiment 
were  drawn  up  tojrether  in  the  same  square  :— "  See,"  said  a 
Neapolitan  to  me,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  one  of  his  country- 
men  "  there  is  but  one  face  in  that  whole  regiment,  while  in 
that"  (pointing  to  the  English)  "  every  soldier  has  a  face  of  his 
own  "     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  qualities  scarcely  less  re- 
quisite to  the  completion  of  the  military-  character,  in  which  Sir 
A   did  not  hesitate  to  think  the  Endish  inferior  to  the  conti- 
nental nations  ;  as  for  instance,  both  in  the  power  and  the  dis- 
position  to    endure    privations  ;    in  the    friendly  temper  neces- 
sary, when  troops  of  different  nations  are  to   act  in  concert  ;  in 
their  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  their  commandmg  officers, 
re«pectin-  the  treatment    of  the    inhabitants  of  the   countries 
throu-h  which  they  arc  marching,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
points"  not  immediately  connected  with  their  conduct  in  the  field  ; 
and,  above  aU,  in  sobriety  and  temperance.     During  the  siege  of 
Valetta,  especially  during  the  sore  distress  to  which  the  besiegers 
were  for  some   time  exposed  from  the  failure  of  provision.  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  obser^nng  and  weigh- 
incr  the  separate  merits  and  demerits  of  the  native  and  ot  the 
En-lish  troops  ;    and  surely  since  the  pubUcation  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  campaign,  there  can  be  no  just  offence  taken,  though  I 
should  say,  that  before  the  walls  of  Yaletta,  as  well  as  in  the 
plains  of  Galicia,  an  indignant  commander  might,  with  too  great 
propriety,  have  addressed  the  English  soldiery  in  the  words  of  an 
old  dramatist — 

Will  you  still  owe  your  virtues  to  your  bellies  ? 

And  only  then  think  nobly  when  y'are  full  ? 

Doth  fodder  keep  you  honest  ?     Are  you  bad 

When  out  of  flesh}     And  think  you't  an  excuse 

Of  vile  and  ignominious  actions,  that 

Y'are  lean  and  out  of  liking  ?* 

From  the  first  msurrectionary  movement  to  the  final  departure 
of  the  French  from  the  island,  though  the  civil  and  military 
powers  and  the  whole  of  the  island,  save  Valetta,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasantry,  not  a  single  act  of  excess  can  be  charged 
against  the  Maltese,  if  we  except  the  razing  of  one  house  at 
*  CartwrigV     Ty>ve'3  Convert,  act  L  ec  1. 
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Citt^  Vecchia  belonging  to  a  notorious  and  abandoned  traitor, 
the  creature  and  hireling  of  the  French.  In  no  instance  did 
they  injure,  insult,  or  plunder,  any  one  of  the  native  nobilit}%  or 
employ  even  the  appearance  of  force  toward  them,  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  lead  and  iron  from  their  houses  and  gardens,  in 
order  to  supply  themselves  with  bullets  :  and  this  very  appear- 
ance Avas  assumed  from  the  generous  wish  to  shelter  the  nobles 
from  the  resentment  of  the  French,  should  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  peasantry  prove  unsuccessful.  At  the  dire  command  of 
famine  the  Maltese  troops  did  indeed  once  force  their  way  to  the 
ovens,  in  which  the  bread  for  the  British  soldiery  was  baked,  and 
were  clamorous  that  an  equal  division  should  be  made.  I  men 
tion  this  unpleasant  circumstance,  because  it  brought  into  proof 
the  firmness  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  character,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  generous  disregard  of  danger  and  personal  responsibili- 
ty, where  the  slavery  or  emancipation,  the  misery  or  the  happi- 
ness, of  an  innocent  and  patriotic  people  were  involved  ;  and  be- 
cause his  conduct  in  this  exigency  evinced  that  his  general  habits 
of  circumspection  and  deliberation  were  the  results  of  Avisdom  and 
complete  self-possession,  and  not  the  easy  virtues  of  a  spirit  con- 
stitutionally timorous  and  hesitating.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table 
with  the  principal  British  officers,  when  a  certain  general  ad- 
dressed him  in  strong  and  violent  terms  concerning  this  outrage 
of  the  Maltese,  reminding  him  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  his 
commanding  influence  in  the  present  case,  or  the  consequences 
must  be  taken.  "What,"  replied  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  "would 
you  have  us  do  ?  Would  you  have  us  threaten  death  to  men 
dying  with  famine  ?  Can  you  suppose  that  the  hazard  of  being 
shot  will  Aveigh  with  Avhole  regiments  acting  under  a  common 
necessity  ?  Does  not  the  extremity  of  hunger  take  aAvay  all 
dilFerence  betAA^een  men  and  animals  ?  and  is  it  not  as  absurd  to 
appeal  to  the  prudence  of  a  body  of  men  starving,  as  to  a  herd  of 
famished  aa'oIvcs  ?  No,  general,  I  AA'ill  not  degrade  myself  or 
outrage  humanity  by  menacing  famine  with  massacre  I  More 
effectual  means  must  be  taken."  With  these  AA^ords  he  rose  and 
left  the  room,  and  having  first  consulted  with  Sir  Thomas  Trou- 
bridge,  he  determined  at  his  OAvn  risk  on  a  step,  which  the  ex 
treme  necessity  warranted,  and  which  the  conduct  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan court  amply  justified.  For  this  court,  though  terror-striken 
by  the  French,  was  still  actuated  by  hatred  to  the  English  and  a 
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jealousy  of  their  power  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  this  in  so 
strange  and  senseless  a  manner,  that  we  must  join  the  extremes 
of  imbecility  and  treachery  in  the  same  cabinet,  in  order  to  fuid 
It  comprehensible.*     Though  the  very  existence  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  as  a  nation,  depended  wholly  and  exclusively  on  British 
support ;  though  the  royal  family  owed  their  personal  safety  to 
the  British  fleet  ;  though  not  only  their  dominions  and  their  rank, 
but  the  liberty  and  even  the  lives  of  Ferdinand  and  his  family, 
were    interwoven  with    our    success  :    yet   with    an  infatuation 
scarcely  credible,  the  most  affecting  representations  of  the  distress 
of  the  besiegers,  and  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  Sicily  if  the  French 
remained  possessors  of  Malta,  were  treated  with  neglect ;  and  ur- 
gent remonstrances  for  the  permission  of  importing  corn  from 
Messina  were  answered  only  by  sanguinary  edicts  precluding  all 
supply.      Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  for  his  first  lieutenant,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  port  of  Messina,  and 
there  to  seize  and  bring  with  him  to  Malta  the  r^liips  laden  with 
corn,  of  the  number  of  which  Sir  Alexander  had  received  accu- 
rate information.     These  orders  were  executed  without  delay,  to 
the  great  delight  and  profit  of  the  ship  owners  and  proprietors  ; 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  was  removed ;  and  the  author 
of  the   measure  waited   in  calmness  for  the  consequences  that 
might  result  to  himself  personally.     But  not  a  complaint,  not  a 
murmur,  proceeded  from  the  court  of  Naples.     The  sole  result 
was,  that  the  governor  of  Malta  became  an  especial  object  of  its 
hatred,  its  fear,  and  its  respect. 

The  whole  of  this  tedious  siege,  from  its  commencement  to  the 

*  It  can  not  be  doubted,  tliat  the  sovereign  himself  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  delusion.  Both  his  understanding  and  his  moral  principles  are  far  better 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  infamous  mode  of  his  education  : 
if  indeed  the  systematic  preclusion  of  all  knowlndge,  and  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  his  passions,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  court  for  the  purposes 
of  preserving  him  dependent,  can  be  called  by  the  name  of  education.  Of 
the  other  influencing  persons  in  the  Neapolitan  government,  Mr.  Leckie  has 
given  us  a  true  and  lively  account.  It  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  present  narrative,  if  the  reader  should  have  previously  perused  Mr. 
Leckie's  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Sicily :  the  facts  which  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  hereafter  will  reciprocally  confirm  and  be  confirmed  by 
the  documents  furnished  in  that  most  interesting  work;  in  which  I  sec  but 
one  blemish  of  importance,  namely,  that  the  author  appears  too  frequently 
to  coDBider  justice  and  true  policy  as  capable  of  being  contradistinguished. 
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signing  of  the  capitulation,  called  forth  into  constant  activity  the 
rarest  and  most  difficult  virtues  of  a  commanding  mind  ;  virtues 
of  no  show  or  splendor  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  more  in- 
fallible characteristics  of  true  greatness  than  the  most  unequivo- 
cal  displays  of  enterprise  and  active  daring.     Scarcely  a  day 
passed,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  patience,  forbearance,  and 
inflexible  constancy,  were  not  put  to  the  severest  trial.     He  had 
not  only  to  remove  the  misunderstandings  that  arose  between  the 
Maltese  and  their  allies,  to  settle  the  differences  among  the  Mal- 
tese themselves,  and  to  organize  their  efforts  :  he  was  likewise 
eno-ao"ed  in  the  more  difficult  and  unthankful  task  of  counteract- 
ing  the  weariness,  discontent,  and  despondency,  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen ; — a  task,  however,  which  he  accomplished  by  manage- 
ment and  address,  and  an  alternation  of  real  firmness  with  appa- 
rent  yielding.     During    many   months  he    remained    the    only 
Englishman  who  did  not  think  the  siege  hopeless,  and  the  object 
worthless.     He  often  spoke  of  the   time  in  which  he  resided  at 
the  country  seat  of  the  grand  master  at  St.  Antonio,  four  miles 
from  Yaletta,  as  perhaps  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life.     For 
some  weeks  Captain  Vivian  was  his  sole  English  companion,  of 
whom,  as  his  partner  in  anxiety,  he   always  expressed  himself 
with  affectionate  esteem.     Sir  Alexander  Ball's  presence  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  Maltese,  who,  accustomed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  him,  became  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  without  his 
immediate  influence.     In  the  outburst  of  popular  emotion,  the 
impulse,  which  produces  an  insurrection,  is  for  a  brief  while  its 
sufficient  pilot ;  the  attraction  constitutes  the  cohesion,  and  the 
common  provocation,   supplying  an  immediate  object,  not  only 
unites,  but  directs,   the  multitude.     But  this  first  impulse  had 
passed  away,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  the  one  individual  who 
possessed  the  general  confidence.     On  him  ihoj  relied  with  im- 
plicit faith  :  and  even  after  they  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  British   government  and  protection,  it   was   still  remarkable 
with  what  childlike  helplessness  they  were  in  the  habit  of  apply 
ing  to  him,  even  in  their  private  concerns.     It  seemed  as  if  they 
thought  him  made  on  purpose  to  think  for  them  all.     Yet  his  sit- 
uation at  St.  Antonio  was  one  of  great  peril :  and  he  attributed 
his  preservation  to  the  dejection,  which  had  now  begun  to  prey 
on  the  spirits  of  the  French  garrison,  and  which  rendered  them 
iinentcrDrising  and  almost  passive,  aidrvl  by  the  dread  which  tiie 
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nature  of  i)w  countn'  inspired.  For  subdivided  as  it  was  inti 
email  fields,  bcarcely  larger  than  a  cottage-garden,  and  each  of 
these  little  squares  of  land  inclosed  with  substantial  stone  walls  ; 
these  too  from  the  necessity  of  having  the  fields  perfectly  level, 
rising  in  tiers  above  each  othor ;  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  island  was  an  effective  fortification  for  all  the  purposes  of 
annoyance  and  offensive  warfare.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  exerted 
himself  successfully  in  procuring  information  respecting  the  state 
and  temper  of  the  garrison,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy 
and  the  almost  universal  fidelity  of  the  Maltese,  contrived  thai 
the  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  French  should  be  in  truth  his  own 
most  confidential  agents.  He  had  already  given  splendid  proofs 
that  he  could  outfight  them  ;  but  here,  and  in  his  after  diplo- 
matic intercourse  previously  to  the  recommencement  of  the  war, 
he  likewise  out-witted  them.  He  once  told  me  with  a  smile,  as 
we  were  conversing  on  the  practice  of  laying  wagers,  that  he 
was  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  final  perseverance  in 
the  siege  was  not  a  little  due  to  several  valuable  bets  of  his  own, 
he  well  knowing  at  the  time,  and  from  information  which  him- 
self alone  possessed,  that  he  should  certainly  lose  them.  Yet  this 
artifice  had  a  considerable  effect  in  suspending  the  impatience  of 
the  officers,  and  in  supplying  topics  for  dispute  and  conversation. 
At  length,  however,  the  two  French  frigates,  the  sailing  of  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  these  wagers,  left  the  great  harbor  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1800,  with  a  part  oi"  the  garrison;  and  one 
of  them  soon  became  a  prize  to  the  English.  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
related  to  me  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  escape  of 
the  other  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  them  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  dare  repeat  them  in  this  place.  On  the  loth  of  September 
following,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  after  a  blockade  of 
two  years  the  Enghsh  obtained  possession  of  Valetta,  and  r** 
mained  masters  of  the  whole  island  and  its  dependencies. 

Anxious  not  to  give  offence,  but  more  anxious  to  communicate 
the  truth,  it  is  not  without  pain  that  I  find  i  lyself  under  the 
moral  obligation  of  remonstrating  against  the  silence  concerning 
Sir  Alexander  Ball's  services  or  the  transfer  of  them  to  others. 
More  than  once  has  the  latter  roused  my  indignation  in  the  re- 
ported speeches  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  as  to  the  fumier, 
I  need  only  state  that  in  Rees's  Encyclopaedia  there  is  an  histor- 
ical article  of  considerable  length  under  the  word  Malta,  in  which 

VOL.  II.  y 
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Sir  Alexander's  name  does  riol  once  occur  I  During  a  residence 
of  eighteen  months  in  that  island,  I  possessed  and  availed  myself 
of  the  best  possible  means  of  information,  not  only  from  eye-wit- 
nesses, but  likewise  from  the  principal  agents  themselves.  And 
I  now  thus  publicly  and  unequivocally  assert,  that  to  Sir  A.  Ball 
pre-eminently — and  if  I  had  said,  to  Sir  A.  Ball  alone,  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  word  under  such  circumstances  would  bear  me 
out — the  capture  and  the  preservation  of  Malta  were  owing,  with 
every  blessing  that  a  powerful  mind  and  a  wise  heart  could  con- 
fer on  its  docile  and  grateful  inhabitants.  With  a  similar  pain  I 
proceed  to  avow  my  sentiments  on  this  capitulation,  by  which 
Malta  was  delivered  up  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  allies, 
A^dthout  the  least  mention  made  of  the  Maltese.  With  a  warmth 
honorable  both  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
pleaded,  as  not  less  a  point  of  sound  policy  than  of  plain  justice, 
that  the  Maltese,  by  some  representative,  should  be  made  a  party 
in  the  capitulation,  and  a  joint  subscriber  in  the  signature.  They 
had  never  been  the  slaves  or  the  property  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  but  freemen  and  the  true  landed  proprietors  of  the  country, 
the  ciA^il  and  military  government  of  which,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, had  been  vested  in  that  order  ,  yet  checked  by  the  rights 
and  influences  of  the  clergy  and  the  native  nobility,  and  by  the 
customs  and  ancient  laws  of  the  island.  This  trust  the  Knights 
had,  with  the  blackest  treason  and  the  most  profligate  perjury, 
betrayed  and  abandoned.  The  right  of  government  of  course  re- 
verted to  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy.  Animated  by 
a  just  sense  of  this  right,  the  Maltese  had  risen  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, had  contended  for  it  in  defiance  of  death  and  danger,  had 
fought  bravely,  and  endured  patiently.  Without  undervaluing 
the  military  assistance  afterwards  furnished  by  Great  Britain 
(though  how  scanty  this  was  before  the  arrival  of  General  Pigot 
IS  well  known),  it  remained  undeniable,  that  the  Maltese  had 
taken  the  greatest  share  both  in  the  fatigues  and  in  the  priva- 
tions consequent  on  the  siege  ;  and  that  had  not  the  greatest  vir- 
tues and  the  most  exemplary  fidelity  been  uniformly  displayed  by 
them,  the  English  troops  (they  not  being  more  numerous  than 
they  had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  two  years)  could  not 
possibly  have  remained  before  the  fortifications  of  Valetta,  de- 
fended as  that  city  was  by  a  French  garrison  which  greatly  out- 
numbered the  British  besiegers      Still  less  could  thjsre  have  been 
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the  least  hope  of  ultimate  success ;  as  if  any  part  of  the  Maltese 
peasantry  had  been  friendly  to  the  French,  or  even  indiflerent, 
if  they  had  not  all  indeed  been  most  zealous  and  persevering  in 
their  hostility  towards  them,  it  would  have  been  impracticable  so 
to  blockade  that  island  as  to  have  precluded  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies. If  the  siege  had  proved  unsuccessful,  the  Maltese  were 
well  aware  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  which 
revenge  and  wounded  pride  could  dictate  to  an  unprincipled,  ra- 
pacious, and  sanguinary  soldiery  ;  and  now  that  success  had 
crowned  their  efforts,  was  this  to  be  their  reward,  that  their  own 
allies  were  to  bargain  for  them  with  the  French  as  for  a  herd  of 
slaves,  whom  the  French  had  before  purchased  from  a  former 
proprietor  ?  If  it  be  urged,  reasoned  Sir  A.  B.,  that  there  is  no 
established  government  in  Malta,  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
through  the  whole  population  of  the  island  there  is  not  a  single 
dissentient ; — and  thus  that  the  chief  inconvenience,  which  an 
established  authority  is  to  obviate,  is  virtually  removed  by  the 
admitted  fact  of  their  unanimity  ?  And  have  they  not  a  bishop 
\nd  a  dignified  clergy,  their  judges  and  municipal  magistrates, 
vho  were  at  all  times  sharers  in  the  power  of  tlie  government, 
ind  now,  supported  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  inhabitants, 
nave  a  rightful  claim  to  be  considered  as  its  representatives  ? 
Will  it  not  be  oftener  said  than  answered,  that  the  main  differ- 
ence between  French  and  English  injustice  rests  in  this  point 
alone,  that  the  French  seized  on  the  Maltese  without  any  previ- 
ous pretences  of  friendship,  while  the  English  procured  possession 
of  the  island  by  means  of  their  friendly  promises,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  natives  afforded  in  confident  reliance  on  these 
promises  ?  The  impolicy  of  refusing  the  signature  on  the  part 
of  the  Maltese  was  equally  evident ;  since  such  refusal  could  an- 
swer no  one  purpose  but  that  of  alienating  their  affections  by  a 
wanton  insult  to  their  feelings.  For  the  Maltese  were  not  only 
ready  but  desirous  and  eager  to  place  themselves  at  the  same 
time  under  British  protection,  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  as  sub- 
jects of  the  British  crown,  and  to  acknowledge  their  island  to  be- 
long to  it.  These  representations,  however.  Mere  overruled  :  and 
I  dare  affirm,  from  my  own  experience  in  the  Mediterranean,  that 
our  conduct  in  this  instance  aggravated  the  impression  which  had 
been  made  at  Corsica,  Minorca,  and  elsewhere,  and  Avas  of^er. 
referred  to  by  men  of  reflection  in  Sicily,  who  have  more  thai] 
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once  said  to  me,  "  a  connection  with  Great  Britain,  with  the 
consequent  extension  and  security  of  our  commerce,  are  indeed 
great  blessin  o-s  :  but  who  can  rely  on  their  permanence  ;  or  that 
we  shall  not  be  made  to  pay  bitterly  for  our  zeal  as  pari  isans  of 
England,  whenever  it  shall  suit  its  plans  to  deUver  us  back  to 
our  old  oppressors?" 


ESSAY   YI. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordnance,  though  it  winds, 

Is  yet  no  devioiis  way.     Straight  forward  goes 

The  lightnings  path  ;  and  straight  the  fearful  path 

Of  the  cannon-baU.     Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reaches 

My  son  !  the  road  the  human  being  travels, 

That,  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 

The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings, 

Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines, 

Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  ! 

There  exists 

A  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence.  Wallenstein.* 

Captain  B-\i.l's  services  in  Malta  were  honored  with  his 
sovereign's  approbation,  transmitted  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
Dundas,  and  with  a  baronetcy.     A  thousand  poundsf  were  at 

•  Part  L  act  1.  sc.  4.— Ed. 

f  I  scarce  know  whether  it  be  worth  mentioning,  that  this  sum  remained 
i.ndemanded  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1805  :  at  which  time,  during  an  ex- 
amination of  the  treasury  accounts,  I  observed  the  circumstance  and  noticed 
it  to  the  governor,  who  had  suffered  it  to  escape  altogether  from  liia 
memory,  for  the  latter  years  at  least.  The  value  attached  to  the  present 
by  the  receiver,  must  have  depended  on  his  construction  of  its  purpose  and 
meaning :  for,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  sum  was  not  a  moiety  of 
what  Sir  Alexander  ha^i  expended  from  his  private  fortune  during  the 
blockade.  His  immediate  appointment  to  the  government  of  the  island,  so 
earnestly  piayed for  by  the  Maltese,  would  doubtless  have  furnished  a  less 
questionable  proof  that  his  services  were  as  highly  estimated  by  the  min- 
istry as  they  were  graciously  accepted  by  his  rovert-ign.  But  this  was 
withliolden  us  long  as  it  remained  possible  to  doubt,  whether  great  talents, 
juiued  to  local  experience,  and  the  confidcDce  and  affection  of  the  rbabi 
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the  same  time  directed  to  be  paid  him  from  the  Maltese  treasun'. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  applause  of  his 
king  and  his  country,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  found  in  the  feelings 
and  faithful  aflection  of  the  Maltese.  The  enthusiasm  man.fest- 
ed  in  reverential  gestures  and  shouts  of  triumph  whenever  their 
friend  and  deliverer  appeared  m  public,  was  the  utterance  of  a 
deep  feeling,  and  in  novsise  the  mere  ebullition  of  animal  sen- 
sibility ;  which  is  not  indeed  a  part  of  the  Maltese  character. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  person, 
who  has  witnessed  the  relisrious  processions  in  honor  of  the  fa- 
vorite saints,  both  at  Valetta  and  at  Messina  or  Palermo,  and 
who  must  have  been  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  ap- 
parent apathy,  or  at  least  the  perfect  sobriety,  of  the  Maltese. 
and  the  fanatical  agitations  of  the  Sicilian  populace.  Among 
the  latter,  each  man's  soul  seem^s  hardly  containable  in  his  body, 
like  a  prisoner,  whose  jail  is  on  fire,  flying  madly  firomone  barred 
outlet  to  another  ;  while  the  former  might  suggest  the  suspicion, 
that  their  bodies  were  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  same 
slumber  with  their  understandings.  But  their  political  deliver- 
ance was  a  thing  that  came  home  to  their  hearts,  and  intertwined 
itself  with  their  most  impassioned  recollections,  p>ersonal  and 
patriotic.  To  Sir  Alexander  Ball  exclusively  the  Maltese  them- 
selves attributed  their  emancipation  :  on  him  too  they  rested 
their  hopes  of  the  fiiture.  ^lienever  he  appeared  in  Yaletta, 
the  passengers  on  each  side,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
street,  stopped,  and  remained  uncovered  till  he  had  passed  :  the 
very  clamors  of  the  market-place  were  hushed  at  his  entrance, 
and  then  exchanged  for  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome.  Even  aftei 
the  lapse  of  years  he  never  appeared  in  any  of  their  casals.* 
which  did  not  lie  in  the  direct  road  between  Yaletta  and  St.  An- 
tonio, his  sununer  residence,  but  the  women  and  children,  with 

tants,  might  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  person  intrusted  with  that  gov- 
erument.  Crimen  ingrati  animi  quod  mapuis  ingf^mU  haud  raro  ohjicitur 
strpius  nil  aliud  est  quam  pfrfpicacia  qutidam  in,  eau*am  bem'eficii  collatL 

*  It  was  the  governor's  custom  to  visit  every  easal  throughout  the  is- 
land once,  it  not  twice,  in  the  course  of  each  summer  ;  and  during  my  resi- 
dence there,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  his  constant,  and  most  often  his  only 
companion,  in  these  rides ;  to  which  I  owe  some  of  the  happiest  and  meet 
instructive  hours  of  mv  life.  In  the  poorest  house  of  the  most  distant 
casal  two  rude  paintings  were  sure  to  be  found :  a  picture  of  the  VirgDi 
and  Child  ;  and  a  ]H>rtrait  of  Sir  Alexander  BalL 
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such,  of  the  men  who  were  not  at  labor  in  their  fields,  fell  into 
ranks,  and  followed  or  preceded  him,  singing  the  Maltese  song 
which  had  been  made  in  his  honor,  and  which  was  scarcely  less 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  than  God  save 
the  King  to  Britons,  JVhe?i  he  U'e?it  to  the  gate  through  the 
city,  the  young  men  refrained  talking  ;  and  the  aged  arose 
and  stood  up.  When  the  ear  heard,  then  it  blessed  him;  a7id 
ulien  the  eye  saui  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him ;  because  he  de- 
livered the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  those  tliat  had 
none  to  help  tJtem.  The  blessing  of  them  that  ivere  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  him  ;  and  he  caused  the  ividow's  heart  to 
^ing  for  joy. 

These  feelings  were  afterwards  amply  justified  by  his  admin 
istration  of  the  government ;  and  the  very  excesses  of  their  grati- 
tude on  their  first  deliverance  proved,  in  the  end,  only  to  be  ac- 
knowledgments antedated.  For  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  the  French,  the  distress  was  so  general  and  so  severe,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  lower  classes  became  mendicants,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  thoroughfares  of  Valetta  still  retains  the  name  of 
"  Nix  Mangiare  Stairs,"  from  the  crowd  who  used  there  to  as- 
sail the  ears  of  the  passengers  with  the  cries  of  "  nix  7nangiare'^ 
or  "  nothing  to  eat,"  the  former  word  7iix  being  the  low  German 
pronunciation  of  nichts,  nothing.  By  what  means  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Malta,  I  know  not  ;  but  it  became  the  common 
vehicle  both  of  solicitation  and  refusal,  the  Maltese  thinking  it  an 
English  word,  and  the  English  supposing  it  to  be  Maltese.  I 
often  felt  it  as  a  pleasing  remembrancer  of  the  evil  day  gone  by, 
when  a  tribe  of  little  children,  quite  naked,  as  is  the  custom  of 
that  climate,  and  each  with  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  in  its  ears, 
and  all  fat  and  beautifully  proportioned,  would  suddenly  leave 
their  play,  and,  looking  round  to  see  that  their  parents  were  not 
in  sight,  change  their  shouts  of  merriment  for  "  nix  mangiare  /*' 
awkwardly  imitating  the  plaintive  tones  of  mendicancy  ;  while 
the  white  teeth  in  their  little  swarthy  faces  gave  a  splendor  to 
the  happy  and  confessing  laugh,  with  which  they  received  the 
good-humored  rebuke  or  refusal,  and  ran  back  to  their  former 
sport. 

In  the  interim  between  the  capitulation  of  the  French  gai ri- 
sen and  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  appointment  as  his  Majesty's  civil 
commissioner  for  Malta,  his  zeal  for  the  Maltese  was  neither  bus 
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pcndcd,  nor  unproductive  of  important  benefits.     He  was  enabled 
to  remove  many  prejudices  and  misunderstandings  ;  and  to  per- 
sons of  no   inconsiderable   influence   gave  juster   notions  of  the 
true  importance  of  the  island   to  Great  Britain.     He  displayed 
the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  in  its  existing 
state  ;  showed  the  immense  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried, 
and  the  hollo^^^less  of  the  opinion,  that  this  trade  was  attached 
to   the   south  of  France  by  any  natural  or  indissoluble  bond  of 
connection.     I  have  some  reason  likewise  for  believing,  that  his 
wise  and  patriotic  representations  prevented  Malta  from  being 
made  the  seat  of,  and  pretext  for,  a  numerous  civil  establishment, 
in  hapless  imitation  of  Corsica,  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     It  was  at  least  generally  rumored,  that  it  had  been  in 
the   contemplation  of  the   ministry  to  appoint  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie   as   governor,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year,  and  to 
reside  in  England,  while  one  of  his  countrymen  was  to  be  the 
lieutenant-governor,  at  £5,000  a  year  ;  to  which  were  to  be  ad- 
ded a  long  et  cetera  of  other  offices  and  places   of  proportional 
emolument.     This   threatened   appendix   to    the   state   calendar 
may  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  reporters,  yet 
inspired  some  uneasy  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  many  well- 
wishers  to  the  Maltese,  who  knew  that — for  a  foreign  settlement 
at  least,  and  one  too  possessing  in  all  the  ranks  and  functions  of 
society  an  ample  population  of  its  own — such  a  stately  and  wide- 
branching  tree  of  patronage,  though  delightful  to  the  individuals 
who  are  to  pluck  its  golden  apples,  sheds,  like  the  manchineel, 
unwholesome  and  corrosive  dews  on  the  multitude  who  are  to 
rest  beneath  its  shade.     It  need  not,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  exert  himself  to  preclude  any  such  in- 
tention, by  stating  and  evincing  the  extreme  impolicy  and  injus- 
tice of  the   plan,  as  well  as   its  utter  inutility,  in  the  case  of 
Malta.     With  the   exception  of  the  governor  and  of  the  public 
secretary,  both  of  whom  undoubtedly  should  be  natives  of  Great 
Britain   and  appointed  by  the  British  government,  there  was  no 
civil  office  that  could  be  of  the  remotest  advantage  to  the  island 
wliich  was  not  already  filled  by  the  natives,  and  the  functions 
of  which  none  could  perform  so  well  as  they.     The  number  of 
inhabitants  (he  would  state)  was  prodigious  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  island,  though  from  the  fear   of  the   Moors   one 
fourth  of  its  surface  rem?.ir^.  1  unpeopled  and  uncultivated.     Tr 
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deprive,  therefore,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  such  places  as 
they  had  heen  accustomed  to  hold,  would  be  cruel;  while  the 
places  holdeu  by  the  nobility  were,  for  the  greater  part,  such  as 
none  but  natives  could  perform  the  duties  of  By  any  innovation 
we  should  affront  the  higher  classes  and  alienate  the  affections 
of  all,  not  only  without  any  imaginable  advantage  but  with  the 
certainty  of  great  loss.  Were  Englishmen  to  be  employed,  the 
salaries  must  be  increased  four-fold,  and  would  yet  be  scarcely 
worth  acceptance  ;  and  in  higher  offices,  such  as  those  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  judges,  the  salaries  must  be  augmented  more 
than  ten-fold.  For,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  patriotism  and 
moral  character,  the  Maltese  gentry  sought  these  places  as  honor- 
able distinctions,  which  endeared  them  to  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  rendered  the  yoke  of  the  order  some- 
what less  grievous  and  galling.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Maltese  secretary,  whose  situation  was  one  of  incessant  labor, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  performed  the  duties  of  law  counsellor 
to  the  government,  the  highest  salaries  scarcely  exceeded  £100 
a  year,  and  were  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  tlie  functionaries  for  an  additional  equipage,  or  one  of 
more  imposing  appearance.  Besides,  it  was  of  importance  that 
the  person  placed  at  the  head  of  that  government  should  be 
looked  up  to  by  the  natives,  and  possess  the  means  of  distinguish- 
ing and  rewarding  those  who  had  been  most  faithful  and  zealous 
in  their  attachment  to  (ireat  Britain,  and  hostile  to  their  former 
tyrants.  The  number  of  the  employments  to  be  conferred  would 
give  considerable  influence  1o  his  Majesty's  civil  representative, 
while  the  trifling  amount  of  the  emolument  attached  to  each 
precluded  all  temptation  of  abusing  it, 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  likewise,  it  is  probable,  urge,  that 
the  commercial  advantages  of  Malta,  which  were  most  intelli- 
gible to  the  English  public,  and  best  fitted  to  render  our  retention 
of  the  island  popular,  mu.st  necessarily  be  of  \'>ery  slow  growth, 
though  finally  they  would  become  great,  and  of  an  extent  not  to 
1)0  calculated.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  was  highly  desirable 
lliat  the  possession  should  be,  and  appear  to  be,  at  least  inex- 
pensive. After  the  British  Government  had  made  one  advance 
lor  a  stock  of  corn  suflicient  to  place  the  island  a  year  before 
hand,  the  sum  total  drawn  from  Great  Britain  need  not  excee/i 
25.  or  at  most  £30,000  annually  ;  excluding  of  cour-e  the  ex- 
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penditure  connected  with  our  own  military  and  navy,  and  the 
repair  of  the  fortifications,  whicli  latter  expense  ouglit  to  be 
much  less  than  at  Gibraltar,  from  the  multitude  and  low  wages 
of  the  laborers  in  Malta,  and  from  the  softness  and  admirable 
quality  of  the  stone.  Indeed  much  more  might  safely  be  prom- 
vsetJ  on  the  assumption  that  a  wise  and  generous  system  of  policy 
woLild  be  adopted  and  persevered  in.  The  monopoly  of  the 
Maltese  corn-trade  by  the  government  formed  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  and  by  a  strange,  yet  valid,  anomaly  in  the  opera- 
tions of  political  economy,  was  not  more  necessary  than  advan- 
tageous to  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  reason  is,  that  the  produce 
of  the  island  itself  barely  suffices  for  one  fourth  of  its  inhabitants, 
although  fruits  and  vegetables  form  so  large  a  part  of  their  nour- 
ishment. Meantime  the  harbors  of  Malta,  and  its  equi-distance 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  gave  it  a  vast  and  uimatural  im- 
portance in  the  present  relations  of  the  great  European  powers, 
and  imposed  on  its  government,  w^h ether  native  or  dependent, 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  whole  island  as  a  single  garrison, 
the  provisioning  of  which  could  not  be  trusted  to  the  casualties 
of  ordinary  commerce.  AMiat  is  actually  necessary  is  seldom  in- 
jurious. Thus  in  Malta  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  on  an 
average  than  in  Italy  or  the  coast  of  Barbary  :  while  a  similar 
interference  with  the  corn-trade  in  Sicily  impoverishes  the  in 
habitants  and  keeps  the  agriculture  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
But  the  point  in  question  is  the  expense  to  Great  Britain 
Whether  the  monopoly  be  good  or  evil  in  itself,  it  remains  true, 
that  in  this  established  usage,  and  in  the  gradual  inclosure  of 
the  uncultivated  district,  such  resources  exist  as  without  the 
least  oppression  might  render  the  civil  government  in  Valetta 
independent  of  the  Treasury'  at  home,  finally  taking  upon  itself 
even  the  repair  of  the  fortitications,  and  thus  realize  one  instance 
of  an  important  possession  that  costs  the  country  nothing. 

But  now  the  time  arrived,  which  threatened  to  frustrate  the 
patriotism  of  the  Maltese  themselves  and  all  the  zealous  eflorta 
of  their  disinterested  friend.  Soon  after  the  war  had  for  the  first 
time  become  indisputably  just  and  necessary,  the  people  at  large, 
and  a  majority  of  independent  senators,  incapable,  as  it  might 
seem,  of  translating  their  fanatical  anti-Jacobinism  into  a  well 
grounded,  yet  equally  impassioned,  anti-Gallicanism,  grew  impa- 
tient for  peace,  or  rather  for  a  name,  under  wliich  the  most  ter- 

Y* 
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rific  of  all  wars  would  be  incessantly  waged  against  us.  Qui 
conduct  was  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  weary  traveller, 
who  having  proceeded  half-way  on  his  journey,  procured  a  short 
rest  for  himself  by  getting  up  behind  a  chaise  which  was  going 
the  contrary  road.  In  the  strange  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  which 
we  neither  recognized  our  former  relations  with  France,  nor  with 
the  other  European  powers,  nor  formed  any  new  ones,  the  com- 
promise concerning  Malta  formed  the  prominent  feature  :  and  its 
nominal  re-delivery  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  was  authorized  in 
the  m.inds  of  the  people  by  Lord  Nelson's  opinion  of  its  worth- 
lessness  to  Great  Britain  in  a  political  or  naval  view.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  and  one  that  must  often  sadden  a  reflective  and 
philanthropic  mind,  how  little  moral  considerations  weigh  even 
with  the  noblest  nations,  how  vain  are  the  strongest  appeals  to 
justice,  humanity,  and  national  honor  unless  when  the  public 
mind  is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  cheerful  or  vehe- 
ment passions,  indignation  or  avaricious  hope.  In  the  w^hole 
class  of  human  infirmities  there  is  none,  that  makes  such  loud  ap- 
peals to  prudence,  and  yet  so  frequently  outrages  its  plainest  dic- 
tates, as  the  spirit  of  fear.  The  worst  cause  conducted  in  hope 
is  an  overmatch  for  the  noblest  managed  by  despondence  :  in 
both  cases  an  unnatural  conjunction  that  recalls  the  old  fable  of 
Love  and  Death,  taking  each  the  arrows  of  the  other  by  mistake. 
When  islands  that  had  courted  British  protection  in  reliance  upon 
British  honor,  are  with  their  inhabitants  and  proprietors  aban- 
doned to  the  resentment  which  we  had  tempted  them  to  provoke, 
what  wonder,  if  the  opinion  becomes  general,  that  alike  to  Eng- 
land as  to  France,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  other  nations  are 
but  the  counters,  wdth  which  the  bloody  game  of  war  is  played  : 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and  acknowledged  difference 
between  the  two  governments  during  possession,  yet  the  protection 
of  France  is  more  desirable  because  it  is  more  likely  to  endure  ?  for 
what  the  French  take,  they  keep.  Often  both  in  Sicily  and  Malta 
have  I  heard  the  case  of  Minorca  referred  to,  where  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  gentry  and  merchants  (no  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  their  protection  on  the  re-delivery 
of  that  island  to  Spain)  expiated  in  dungeons  the  warmth  and 
forwardness  of  their  predilection  for  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  by  some  persons  imagined  that  Lord  Nelson  was 
considerably  influenced,  in  his  public  declaration  concerning  the 
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value  of  Malta,  by  ministerial  flattery,  and  his  own  sense  cf  the 
great  serviceableness  of  that  opinion  to  the  persons  in  office.  Tliis 
supposition  is,  however,  wholly  false  and  groundless.  His  lord 
ship's  opinion  was  indeed  greatly  shaken  afterwards,  if  not 
changed  ;  but  at  that  time  he  spoke  in  strictest  correspondence 
with  his  existing  convictions.  He  said  no  more  than  he  had 
ollfcen  previously  declared  to  his  private  friends  :  it  was  the  point 
on  which,  after  some  amicable  controversy,  his  lordship  and  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  had  "  agreed  to  difier."  Though  the  opinion  it- 
self may  have  lost  the  greatest  part  of  its  interest,  and  except  for 
the  historian  is,  as  it  were,  superannuated  ;  yet  the  grounds  and 
causes  of  it,  as  far  as  they  arose  out  of  Lord  j^J^elson's  particular 
character,  and  may  perhaps  tend  to  re-enliven  our  recollection  of 
a  hero  so  deeply  and  justly  beloved,  will  forever  possess  an  inter- 
est of  their  own.  In  an  essay,  too,  which  purports  to  be  no  more 
than  a  series  of  sketches  and  fragments,  the  reader,  it  is  hoped, 
will  readily  excuse  an  occasional  digression,  and  a  more  desultory 
style  of  narration  than  could  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of  regular 
biography. 

Lord  Nelson  was  an  admiral  every  inch  of  him.  He  looked  at 
everything,  not  merely  in  its  possible  relations  to  the  naval 
service  in  general,  but  in  its  immediate  bearings  on  his  own 
squadron  ;  to  his  officers,  his  men,  to  the  particular  ships  them- 
selves his  affections  were  as  strong  and  ardent  as  those  of  a  lover. 
Hence  though  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irritable  and  un- 
3ven,  yet  never  was  a  commander  so  enthusiastically  loved  by 
men  of  all  ranks  from  the  captain  of  the  fleet  to  the  youngest 
ship  boy.  Hence  too  the  unexampled  harmony  which  reigned  in 
his  fleet  year  after  year,  under  circumstances  that  might  well 
have  undermined  the  patience  of  the  best  balanced  dispositions, 
much  more  of  men  with  the  impetuous  character  of  British 
sailors.  Year  after  year,  the  same  dull  duties  of  a  wearisome 
blockade  and  of  doubtful  policy  ;  little  if  any  opportunity  of 
making  prizes  ;  and  the  few  prizes,  which  accident  might  throw 
in  the  way,  of  little  or  no  value  ;  and  when  at  last  the  occasion 
presented  itself  which  would  have  compensated  for  all,  then  a 
disappointment  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  it  was  unjust  and 
cruel,  and  the  cup  dashed  from  their  lips  I — Add  to  these  trials 
the  sense  of  enterprises  checked  by  feebleness  and  timidity  else- 
where, not  omitting  the  tiresomeness  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  sky, 
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and  climate  ;  and  the  imjarring  and  cheerful  spirit  of  aftectionato 
brotherhood,  which  linked  together  the  hearts  of  that  whole  squad 
ton,  will  appear  not  less  wonderful  to  us  than  admirable  and  afibct* 
mg.  "\A'hen  the  resolution  was  taken  of  commencing  hostilities 
against  Spain,  before  any  intelligence  Avas  sent  to  Lord  Nelson, 
another  admiral,  Avith  two  or  three  ships  of  the  line,  Avas  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  stationed  before  Cadiz,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  prizes.  The  admiral 
despatched  on  this  lucratiAC  service  gave  no  information  to  Lord 
Nelson  of  his  arrival  in  the  same  sea,  and  five  Aveeks  elapsed  be- 
fore his  lordship  became  acquainted  Avith  the  circumstance.  The 
prizes  thus  taken  were  immense.  A  month  or  two  sufficed  to 
enrich  the  commander  and  officers  of  this  small  and  highly-fa- 
vored squadron  :  Awhile  to  Nelson  and  his  fleet  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing done  their  duty,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  glorious  services 
which  they  had  performed  Avere  considered,  it  must  be  presumed, 
as  an  abundant  remuneration  for  all  their  toils  and  long-sufiering  I 
It  Avas  indeed  an  unexampled  circumstance,  that  a  small  squad- 
ron should  be  sent  to  the  station  AA'hich  had  been  long  occupied 
by  a  large  fleet,  commanded  by  the  darling  of  the  naA^y,  and  the 
glory  of  the  British  empire,  to  the  station  Avhere  this  fleet  had  for 
years  been  Avearing  aAvay  in  the  most  barren,  repulsi\'e,  and 
spirit-trying  serA'ice,  in  AA^hich  the  naA^  can  be  employed  ;  and 
that  this  minor  squadron  should  be  sent  independently  of,  and 
without  any  communication  with,  the  commander  of  the  former 
fleet,  for  the  express  and  solitary  purpose  of  stepping  between  it 
and  the  Spanish  prizes,  and  as  soon  as  this  short  and  pleasant 
service  was  performed,  of  bringing  home  the  imshared  booty  Avith 
all  possible  caution  and  despatch.  The  substantial  adA-antages 
of  naval  service  were  perhaps  deemed  of  too  gross  a  nature  for 
men  already  rewarded  with  the  grateful  affections  of  their  oAvn 
countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Avorld.  TheyAAcre 
to  be  awarded,  therefore,  on  a  principle  of  compensation  to  a  com- 
mander less  rich  in  fame,  and  Avhose  laurels,  though  not  scanty, 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  luxuriant  to  hide  the  golden  crown  which 
is  the  aj)propriate  ornainent  of  victory  in  the  bloodless  Avar  of 
commercial  capture.  Of  all  the  wounds  which  were  ever  in- 
flicted on  Nelson's  feelings  (and  there  were  not  a  few),  this  was 
the  deepest — this  rankled  most.  "  I  had  thought,"  (said  the 
gallant  man,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  first  sense  of  the  affront^ 
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"  I  fancied — but  nay,  it  must  have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream 
— yet  I  confess  it,  I  did  fancy,  that  I  had  done  my  country  ser- 
vice ;  and  thus  they  use  me.  It  \\as  not  enough  to  have  robbefl 
me  once  before  of  my  AVest-Indian  harvest  ;  now  they  have  taken 
away  the  Spanish  ;  and  under  what  circumstances,  and  with 
what  pointed  aggravations  I  Yet,  if  I  know  my  own  thoughts,  it 
is  not  for  myself,  or  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  that  I  feel  the 
.*ting  and  the  disappointment.  No  I  it  is  for  my  brave  officers  ; 
for  niy  noble-minded  friends  and  comrades — such  a  gallant  set 
of  fellows  I  such  a  band  of  brothers  I     My  heart  swells  at  the 

thought  of  them  I'' 

This  strong  attachment  of  the  heroic  admiral  to  his  fleet,  faith- 
fully repaid  by  an  equal  attachment  on  their  part  to  their  admi- 
ral, had  no  little  influence  in  attuning  their  hearts  to  each  other  ; 
and  when  he  died  it  seemed  as  if  no  man  was  a  stranger  to 
another  :  for  all  were  made  acquaintances  by  the  rights  of  a  com- 
mon anguish.  In  the  fleet  itself,  many  a  private  quarrel  was 
foro^otten,  no  more  to  be  remembered  ;  manv,  who  had  been  alien- 
ated,  became  once  more  good  friends  ;  yea,  many  a  one  was  re- 
conciled to  his  very  enemy,  and  loved,  and  (as  it  were)  thanked 
him,  for  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  as  if  it  had  been  an  act  of 
consolation  to  himself  in  an  intercourse  of  private  sympathy.  The 
tidings  arrived  at  Xaples  on  the  day  that  I  returned  to  that  city 
from  Calabria  :  and  never  can  I  forget  tlie  sorrow  and  consterna- 
tion that  lay  on  every  countenance.  Even  to  this  day  there  are 
times  when  I  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  vision,  separate  groups  and  in- 
dividual faces  of  the  picture.  Numbers  stopped  and  shook  hand? 
with  me,  because  they  had  seen  the  tears  on  my  cheek,  and  con 
jectured  that  I  was  an  Englishman;  and  several,  as  they  held 
my  hand,  burst  themselves  into  tears.  And  though  it  may  ex- 
cite a  smile,  yet  it  pleased  and  affected  me,  as  a  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  human  heart  struggling  to  exercise  its  kindness  in 
spite  of  prejudices  the  most  obstinate,  and  eager  to  carr\'  on  its 
love  and  honor  into  the  life  beyond  life,  that  it  was  whispered 
about  Naples  that  Lord  Nelson  had  become  a  good  Catholic  be- 
fore his  death.  The  absurdity  of  the  fiction  is  a  sort  of  measure- 
ment of  the  fond  and  afiiictionate  esteem  which  had  ripened  the 
pious  wish  of  some  kind  individual,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
possibility  and  probabiUty,  into  a  confident  assertion  believed  and 
affirmed  by  hundreds.     The  feelings  of  Great  Britain  on  thi.-? 
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awful  event  have  been  described  well  and  worthily  hy  a  living 
poet,  who  has  happily  blended  the  passion  and  wild  transitions 
of  lyric  song  with  the  swell  and  solemnity  of  epic  narration  : 

Thou  art  faH'n ;  fall'n,  in  the  lap 


Of  victory.     To  thy  country  thou  cam'st  back, 
Thou,  conqueror,  to  triumphal  Albion  cam'st 
A  corse  !     I  saw  before  thy  hearse  pass  on 
The  comrades  of  thy  perils  and  renown. 
The  frequent  tear  upon  their  dauntless  breasts 
Fell.     I  beheld  the  pomp  thick  gather'd  round 
The  trophied  car  that  bore  thy  grac'd  remains 
Thro'  arm'd  ranks,  and  a  nation  gazing  on. 
Bright  glow'd  the  sun  and  not  a  cloud  distain'd 
Heaven's  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath. 
A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 
Thrill'd  on  the  soul.     Awe  and  mute  anguish  fell 
On  all. — Yet  high  the  public  bosom  throbb'd 
With  triumph.     And  if  one,  'mid  that  vast  pomp, 
If  but  the  voice  of  one  had  shouted  forth 
The  name  of  Nelson, — thou  hadst  pass'd  along, 
Tliou  in  thy  hearse  to  burial  pass'd,  as  oft 
Before  the  van  of  battle,  proudly  rode 
Thy  prow,  down  Britain's  line,  shout  after  shout 
Rending  the  air  with  triumph,  ere  thy  hand 
Had  lanc'd  the  bolt  of  victory.* 

I  introduced  this  digression  with  an  apology,  yet  have  extended 
it  so  much  further  than  I  had  designed,  that  I  must  once  more 
request  my  reader  to  excuse  me.  It  was  to  be  expected  (I  have 
said)  that  Lord  Nelson  would  appreciate  the  isle  of  Malta  from  its 
relations  to  the  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  It  was 
tlie  fashion  of  the  day  to  style  Egypt  the  key  of  India,  and  Malta 
tlie  key  of  Egypt.  Nelson  saw  the  hollowness  of  this  metaphor  ; 
or  if  he  only  doubted  its  applicability  in  the  former  instance,  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  false  in  the  latter.  Egypt  might  or  might 
not  be  the  key  of  India  ;  but  Malta  was  certainly  not  the  key  of 
Egypt,  It  was  not  intended  to  keep  constantly  two  distinct  fleets 
in  that  sea  ;  and  the  largest  naval  force  at  Malta  would  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  squadron  off  Toulon.  Malta  does 
not  lie  in  the  direct  course  from  Toulon  to  Alexandria  :  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  win  Is  (one  time  taken  with  another)  the  com- 
parative length  of  the  voyage  to  the  latter  port  will  be  found  fai 

*  Sotheby's  S&nl—Ed. 
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less  than  a  view  of  the  map  would  suggest,  and  in  truth  of  little 
practical  importance.  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  French  fleet 
to  avoid  Malta  in  its  passage  to  Egypt,  the  port-admiral  of  Va- 
letta  would  in  all  probability  receive  his  first  intelligence  of  its 
course  from  Minorca  or  the  squadron  off  Toulon,  instead  of  com- 
municating it.  In  what  regarded  the  re-fitting  and  provisioninir 
of  the  fleet,  either  on  ordinary  or  extraordinary  occasions,  Malta 
was  as  inconvenient  is  Minorca  was  advantageous,  not  only  from 
its  distance  (which  yet  was  sufficient  to  render  it  almost  useless 
in  cases  of  the  most  pressing  necessity,  as  after  a  severe  action  or 
injuries  of  tempest)  but  likewise  from  the  extreme  difficulty,  if 
not  impracticability,  of  leaving  the  harbor  of  Yaletta  with  a  N.  AY. 
wind,  which  often  lasts  for  weeks  together.  In  all  these  points 
his  lordship's  observations  were  perfectly  just ;  and  it  must  be 
conceded  by  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  Malta,  that  its  importance,  as  a  British  possession,  if 
not  exaggerated  on  the  whole,  was  unduly  magnified  in  several 
important  particulars.  Thus  Lord  Minto,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  countr}-  meeting  and  afterwards  published,  affirmed,  that 
upon  the  supposition  (which  no  one  could  consider  as  unlikely  to 
take  place)  that  the  court  of  Naples  should  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  that  the  Barbary  powers  were 
unfriendly  to  us,  either  in  consequence  of  French  intrigues  or  from 
their  own  caprice  and  insolence,  there  would  not  be  a  single  port, 
harbor,  bay,  creek,  or  road-stead  in  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
from  which  our  men  of  war  could  obtain  a  single  ox  or  a  hogshead 
of  fresh  water, — unless  Great  Britain  retained  possession  of 
Malta.  The  noble  speaker  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that 
under  the  circumstances  supposed  by  him,  Odessa  too  being  closed 
against  us  by  a  Russian  war,  the  island  of  Malta  itself  would  be 
no  better  than  a  vast  almshouse  of  75,000  persons,  exclusively 
of  the  British  soldiers,  all  of  whom  must  be  regularly  supplied 
with  com  and  salt  meat  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The 
population  of  Malta  and  Gozo  exceeds  100,000  ;  while  the  food 
of  all  kinds  produced  on  the  two  islands  would  barely  suffice  for 
one-fourth  of  that  number.  The  deficiency  is  supplicil  by  the 
growth  and  spinning  of  cotton,  for  which  corn  could  not  be  sub- 
stituted from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  were  it  attempted,  would 
produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity  which  the  cotton 
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raised  on  the  same  fields  and  spun*  into  thread,  enables  th€ 
Maltese  to  purchase  ; — not  to  mention  that  the  substitution  of 
grain  for  cotton  would  leave  half  of  the  inhabitants  without  eni- 
plojTnent.  As  to  live  stock,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  if  we 
except  the  pigs  and  goats,  which  perform  the  office  of  scavengers 
in  the  streets  of  Valetta  and  the  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Porto  Grande. 

Against  these  latter  arguments  Sir  A.  Ball  placed  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  It  had  been  long  his  conviction,  that  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  should  be  supplied  by  regular  store-ships, 
the  sole  business  of  which  should  be  that  of  carriers  for  the  fleet. 
This  he  recommended  as  by  far  the  most  economic  plan,  in  the 
first  instance.  Secondly,  beyond  any  other  it  would  secure  a  sys- 
tem and  regularity  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  And,  lastly,  it 
would  conduce  to  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  and  prevent  both 
ships  and  officers  from  being  out  of  the  way  on  any  sudden 
emergence.  If  this  system  were  introduced,  the  objections  to 
Malta,  from  its  great  distance,  and  the  like,  would  have  little 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  to  Minorca  he  deemed 
irremovable.  The  same  disadvantages  which  attended  the  getting 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Yaletta,  applied  to  vessels  getting  into  Port 
Mahon ;  but  while  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  British  troops 
might  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  Malta,  the 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Minorca  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
those  which  the  enemy  may  be  supposed  likely  to  send  against  it. 
It  is  so  little  favored  by  nature  or  by  art,  that  the  possessors  stand 
merely  on  the  level  with  the  invaders.  Cceteris  paribus,  if 
there  were  12,000  of  the  enemy  landed,  there  must  be  an  equal 
number  to  repel  them  ;  nor  could  the  garrison,  or  any  part  of  it 
be  spared  for  any  sudden  emergence  without  risk  of  losing  the 

*  The  Maltese  cotton  is  naturally  of  a  deep  buff,  or  dusky  orange  color, 
and,  by  the  laws  of  the  island,  must  be  spun  before  it  can  be  exported.  1 
liave  heard  it  asserted  by  persons  apparently  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
that  the  raw  material  would  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  the  thread,  weight  for 
weight ;  the  thread  from  its  coarseness  being  applicable  to  few  purposes. 
It  is  numufuctured  likewise  for  the  use  of  the  natives  themselves  into  a 
coarse  nankin,  which  never  loses  its  color  by  wasliing  and  is  durable  beyond 
any  clothing  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of.  llie  cotton  seed  is  used  as  a 
food  for  the  cattle  that  are  not  immediately  waiilod  for  tlie  market :  it  is 
very  nutritious,  but  changes  the  fat  of  the  aniuiul  into  a  kind  of  suet,  con- 
fifealing  qurckl y,  and  of  an  adhesive  substance. 
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island.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  most  earnest 
representations  were  made  to  the  governor  and  commander  at 
Minorca  by  the  British  admiral,  who  oflered  to  take  on  himself 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measure,  if  he  would  permit  the 
troops  at  Minorca  to  join  our  allies.  The  governor  felt  himself 
compelled  to  refuse  his  assent.  Doubtless,  he  acted  wisely,  for 
responsibility  is  not  transferable.  The  fact  is  introduced  in  proof 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  Minorca,  and  its  constant  liability  to 
attack.  If  the  Austrian  army  had  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
eight  or  nine  thousand  British  soldiers  at  Malta,  a  single  regiment 
would  have  precluded  all  alarms,  as  to  the  island  itself,  and  the 
remainder  have  perhaps  changed  the  destiny  of  Europe.  What 
might  not,  almost  I  would  say,  what  must  not  eight  thousand 
Britons  have  accomplished  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  nicely  poised 
as  the  fortunes  of  the  two  armies  are  now  known  to  have  been  ? 
Minorca  too  is  alone  useful  or  desirable  during  a  war,  and  on  the 
supposition  of  a  fleet  off  Toulon.  The  advantages  of  Malta  are 
permanent  and  national.  As  a  second  Gibraltar,  it  must  tend  to 
secure  Gibraltar  itself;  for  if  by  the  loss  of  that  one  place  we 
could  be  excluded  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  the  enemy  would  deem  too 
high  a  price  for  its  conquest.  "Whatever  Malta  may  or  may  not 
be  respecting  Egypt,  its  high  importance  to  the  independence  of 
Sicily  can  not  be  doubted,  or  its  advantages,  as  a  central  station, 
for  any  portion  of  our  disposable  force.  Neither  is  the  influence 
V  hich  it  will  enable  us  to  exert  on  the  Barbary  powers  to  be 
AvhoUy  neglected.  I  shall  only  add,  that  during  the  plague  at 
Gibraltar,  Lord  Nelson  himself  acknowledged  that  he  began  to 
see  the  possession  of  Malta  in  a  diiibrent  light. 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  looked  forward  to  future  contingencies  as 
likely  to  increase  the  value  of  Malta  to  Great  Britain.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  whole  of  Italy  would  become  a  French  province,  and 
he  knew  that  the  French  government  had  been  long  intriguing  on 
the  coast  of  Barbar}'.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  was  believed  to  have 
accumulated  a  treasure  of  fifteen  millions  sterling,  and  Bonaparte 
had  actually  duped  him  into  a  treaty,  by  which  the  French  were 
to  be  permitted  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ancient 
Hippo  stood,  the  choice  between  which  and  the  Hellespont  as  the 
site  of  New  Rome  is  said  to  have  perplexed  the  judgment  of 
Constantine      To  this  he  added  an  additional  point  of  connection 
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with  E-ussia,  by  ni3ans  of  Odessa,  and  on  the  supposition  of  a  war 
in  the  Baltic,  a  si  ill  more  interesting  relation  to  Turkey,  and  the 
Morea,  and  the  Greek  islands. — It  had  been  repeatedly  signiiied 
to  the  British  government,  that  from  the  Morea  and  the  countries 
a^ljacent,  a  considerable  supply  of  ship  timber  and  naval  stores 
might  be  obtained,  such  as  would  at  least  greatly  lessen  the  pres- 
sure of  a  Russian  war.  The  agents  of  France  were  in  full  ac- 
tivity in  the  Morea  and  the  Greek  islands,  the  possession  of  which 
by  that  government  would  augment  the  naval  resources  of  the 
French  to  a  degree  of  which  few  are  aware,  who  have  not  made 
the  present  state  of  commerce  of  the  Greeks  an  object  of  particu- 
lar attention.  In  short,  if  the  possession  of  Malta  were  advanta- 
geous to  England  solely  as  a  convenient  watch-tower,  as  a  centre 
of  intelligence,  its  importance  would  be  undeniable. 

Although  these  suggestions  did  not  prevent  the  signing  away 
of  Malta  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they  doubtless  were  not  with- 
out effect,  when  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte  had  given  a  full  and 
final  answer  to  the  grand  question  :  can  we  remain  in  peace  with 
France  ?  I  have  likewise  reason  to  believe,  that  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  baffled  by  exposure  an  insidious  proposal  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, during  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  war — that  the  fortifications  of  Malta  should  be  en- 
tirely dismantled,  and  the  island  left  to  its  inhabitants.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  obvious  inhumanity  and  flagitious  injustice  of 
exposing  the  Maltese  to  certain  pillage  and  slavery  from  their 
old  and  inveterate  enemies  the  Moors,  he  showed  that  the  plan 
would  promote  the  interests  of  Bonaparte  even  more  than  his 
actual  possession  of  the  island,  which  France  had  no  possible 
interest  in  desiring,  except  as  the  means  of  keeping  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain. 

But  Sir  Alexander  Ball  is  no  more.  I  still  cling  to  the  hope 
that  I  may  yet  be  enabled  to  record  his  good  deeds  more  fully 
and  regularly ;  that  then,  with  a  sense  of  comfort  not  without  a 
subdued  exultation,  I  may  raise  heaven-ward  from  his  honored 
tomb  the  glistening  eye  of  a  humble  but  ever  grateful  Iriend. 
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A. 

PBOsrECirs  of  the  friend,  (extracted  feom  a  letter  to  a 

CORRESPONDENT.) 

It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  that  I  have  employed  almost  the  whole 
of  my  life  in  acquiring,  or  endeavoring  to  acquire,  useful  knowledge 
by  study,  reflection,  observation,  and  by  cultivating  the  society  of  niy 
superiors  in  intellect,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  You 
know,  too,  that  at  different  periods  of  my  life  I  have  not  only  jdanned, 
but  collected  the  materials  for,  many  works  on  various  and  important 
subjects;  so  many  indeed,  that  the  number  of  my  unrealized  schemes 
and  the  mass  of  my  miscellaneous  fragments  have  often  furnished  my 
friends  with  a  subject  of  raillery,  and  sometimes  of  regret  and  reproof. 
Waiving  the  mention  of  all  private  and  accidental  hinderances,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  want  of  perseverance  has  been  produced 
in  the  main  by  an  over-activity  of  thought,  modified  by  a  constitu- 
tional indolence,  which  made  it  more  pleasant  to  me  to  continue  ac- 
quiring, than  to  reduce  what  I  had  acquired  to  a  regular  form.  Add, 
too,  that  almost  daily  throwing  off  my  notices  or  reflections  in  desul- 
tory fragments,  I  was  still  tempted  onward  by  an  increasing  sense  of 
the  imperfection  of  my  knowledge,  and  by  the  conviction  that,  in  or- 
der fully  to  comprehend  and  develop  any  one  subject,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  make  myself  master  of  some  other,  which  again  as 
regularlv  involved  a  third,  and  so  on  with  an  ever-widening  horizor. 
Yet  one  habit,  formed  during  long  absences  from  those  with  whom  I 
could  converse  with  full  sympathy,  has  been  of  advantage  to  me,— 
tiiat  of  daily  noting  down  in  my  memorandum  or  common-place 
books  both  'incidents  and  observations ;— whatever  had  occurred  to 
me  from  without,  and  all  the  flux  and  reflux  of  my  mind  within  itself. 
The  number  of  these  notices  and  their  tendency,  miscellaneous  as 
they  were,  to  one  common  end— (quid  sumns  et  qvid  futtiH  ginvi- 
mur.  what  we  are  and  what  we  are  born  to  become ;  and  tlius  fruic 
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the  end  of  our  being  to  deduce  its  proper  objects) — ^first  encouragec 
me  to  undertake  the  weekly  essay,  of  which  you  will  consider  this 
letter  as  the  prospectus. 

l^ot  only  did  the  plan  seem  to  accord  better  than  any  other  with 
the  nature  of  my  own  mind,  both  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness ; 
but,  conscious  that  in  upholding  some  principles  both  of  taste  and 
philosophy,  adopted  by  the  great  men  of  Europe,  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  till  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  must 
run  counter  to  many  prejudices  of  many  of  my  readers  (for  old  faith 
is  often  modern  heresy),  I  perceived  too  in  a  periodical  essay  the  most 
likely  means  of  Avinning  instead  of  forcing  my  way.  The  truth  sup- 
posed on  my  side,  the  shock  of  the  first  day  might  be  so  far  lessened 
by  the  reflections  of  succeeding  days,  as  to  procure  for  my  next  week's 
essay  a  less  hostile  reception  than  it  would  have  met  Avith  had  it  been 
only  the  next  chapter  of  a  present  volume.  I  hoped  to  disarm  the 
mind  of  those  feelings,  which  preclude  conviction  by  contempt,  and, 
as  it  were,  fling  the  door  in  the  face  of  reasoning  by  a  presumption 
of  its  absurdity.  A  motive  too  for  honorable  ambition  was  supplied 
by  the  fact,  that  every  periodical  paper  of  the  kind  now  attempted, 
which  had  been  conducted  with  zeal  and  ability,  was  not  only  well 
received  at  the  time,  but  has  become  permanently,  and  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  popular.  By  honorable  ambition  I  mean  the 
strong  desire  to  be  useful,  aided  by  the  wish  to  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  liave  been  so.  As  I  feel  myself  actuated  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree by  this  desire,  so  the  hope  of  realizing  it  appears  less  and  less 
presumptuous  to  me  since  I  have  received  from  men  of  highest  rank 
and  established  character  in  the  republic  of  letters,  not  only  strong 
encouragements  as  to  my  own  fitness  for  the  undertaking,  but  like- 
wise promises  of  support  from  their  own  stores. 

The  object  of  The  Friend,  briefly  and  generally  expressed,  is — to  up- 
hold those  truths  and  those  merits,  which  are  founded  in  the  nobler 
and  permanent  parts  of  our  nature,  against  the  caprices  of  fashion  and 
such  pleasures  as  either  depend  on  transitory  and  accidental  causes, 
or  are  pursued  from  less  worthy  impulses.  The  chief  subjects  of  my 
own  essays  will  be : 

The  true  and  sole  ground  of  morality  or  virtue,  as  distingnished 
from  prudence : 

Tlie  origin  and  growth  of  moral  impulses,  as  distinguished  from  ex- 
ternal and  immediate  motives : 

The  necessary  dependence  of  taste  on  moral  impulses  and  habits, 
and  the  nature  of  taste  (relative  to  judgment  in  general  and  to  genius) 
defined,  illustrated,  and  applied.  Under  this  head  I  comprise  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Lectures  given,  and  intended  to  have  been  given,  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  distinguished  English  ])octH,  in  illustration  of 
tlie  general  principles  of  poetry  ;  together  with  suggestions  concern- 
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ing  the  affinity  of  tho  fine  arts  to  each  other,  and  the  i)riiiciplcs  com- 
iiion  to  them  all ; — architecture ;  gardening ;  dress ;  music ;  painting ; 
])ootry  : 

'J'he  opening  out  of  new  objects  of  just  admiration  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  information  as  to  the  present  state  and  past  lii.story  of 
ISwedisli,  Danisli,  German,  and  Italian  literature, — to  which,  but  as 
supplied  by  a  friend,  I  may  add  tiie  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
— as  far  as  the  same  has  not  been  already  given  to  English  readers, 
or  is  not  to  be  found  in  common  French  authors  :  • 

Characters  met  with  in  real  life ; — anecdotes  and  results  of  my  own 
life  and  travels,  as  far  as  they  are  illustrative  of  general  moral  laws, 
and  have  no  direct  bearing  on  personal  or  immediate  politics : 

Education  in  its  widest  sense,  private  and  national: 

Sources  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted  in  misfortune,  or  disease,  or 
dejection  of  mind,  from  tlie  exertion  and  right  application  of  the  rea- 
son, the  imagination,  and  the  moral  sense ;  and  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment opened  out,  or  an  attempt  (as  an  illustrious  friend  once  ex- 
pressed the  thought  to  me)  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight,  by  making 
the  hai)py  more  happy.  In  the  words  "Dejection  of  mind"  I  refer 
particularly  to  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  grounds  and  arguments  for  the  religious  hopes  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Such  are  the  chief  subjects  in  the  development  of  which  I  hope  to 
realize,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  great  object  of  my  essays.  It  will 
assuredly  be  my  endeavor,  by  as  much  variety  as  is  consistent  with 
that  object,  to  procure  entertainment  for  my  readers  as  well  as  in- 
struction :  yet  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  hazard  the  confession,  that 
such  of  my  readers  as  make  the  latter  the  paramount  motive  for  their 
encouragement  of  The  Friend,  will  receive  the  largest  portion  of  the 
former.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  a  young  lady, — "  if  you  are  told, 
before  you  see  hex*,  that  she  is  handsome,  you  will  think  her  ordi- 
nary ;  if  that  she  is  ordinary,  you  will  think  her  handsome."  I  may 
perhaps  apply  this  remark  to  my  own  essays.  If  instruction  and  the 
increase  of  honorable  motives  and  virtuous  impulses  be  chielly  ex- 
pected, there  will,  I  would  fiiin  hope,  be  felt  no  deficiency  of  amuse- 
ment ;  but  I  must  submit  to  be  thought  dull  by  those  who  seek 
amusement  only.  The  Friend  will  be  distinguislied  from  its  cele- 
brated predecessors,  the  Spectator  and  the  like,  a,s  to  its  plan,  chiefly 
by  the  greater  length  of  the  separate  essays,  by  their  closer  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  by  the  predominance  of  one  object,  and  the 
common  bearing  of  all  to  one  end. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  state,  that  I  shall  receive  with  gratitude 
any  communications  addressed  to  me:  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say^ 
that  all  remarks  and  criticisms  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  my  eontem- 
piraries  (to  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  moral  i£i 
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terest  will  ever  lead  me)  will  be  written  by  myself  only ;  both  be* 
cause  I  can  not  have  the  same  certainty  concerning  the  motives  of 
otiiers,  and  because  I  deem  it  fit,  that  such  strictures  should  always 
be  attended  by  the  name  of  their  author,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
person  should  be  solely  responsible  for  the  insertion  as  well  as  compo- 
sition of  the  same. 


B. 

COMMENCEMENT   OF   NO.   I. 

If  it  be  usual  with  writers  in  general  to  find  the  first  paragraph 
of  their  works  that  which  has  given  them  the  most  trouble  with  the 
least  satisfaction,  The  Friend  may  be  allowed  to  feel  the  difficulties 
and  anxiety  of  a  first  introduction  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree. 
He  is  embarrassed  by  the  very  circumstances  that  discriminate  the 
plan  and  purposes  of  the  present  weekly  paper  from  those  of  its 
periodical  brethren,  as  well  as  from  its  more  dignified  literary  rela- 
tions, which  come  forth  at  once  and  in  full  growth  from  their  parents. 
If  it  had  been  my  ambition  to  have  copied  its  whole  scheme  and 
fashion  from  the  great  founders  of  the  race,  the  Tatler  and  Spectator, 
I  should  indeed  have  exposed  my  essays  to  a  greater  hazard  of  un- 
kind comparison.  An  imperfect  imitation  is  often  felt  as  a  contrast. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  very  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
fictitious  characters,  which  I  had  proposed  to  assume  in  the  course 
of  my  work,  would  have  put  me  at  once  in  possession  of  the  stage » 
and  my  first  act  have  opened  with  a  procession  of  masks.  Again,  if 
I  were  composing  one  work  on  one  given  object,  the  same  acquaint- 
ance with  its  grounds  and  bearings,  which  had  authorized  me  to  pub- 
lish my  opinions,  would,  with  its  principles  or  fundamental  facts, 
have  supplied  me  with  my  best  and  most  appropriate  commence- 
ment.  More  easy  still  would  my  task  have  been,  had  I  planned  Tlie 
Friend  chiefly  as  a  veliicle  for  a  weekly  descant  on  public  characters 
and  political  parties.  My  perfect  freedom  from  all  warping  influ- 
ences ;  the  distance  which  permitted  a  distinct  view  of  tlie  game, 
yet  secured  me  from  its  passions;. the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  its 
enpecial  importance  at  the  present  period  from  whatever  event  or 
topic  miglit  happen  to  form  the  great  interest  of  the  day ;  in  short, 
the  recipe  was  ready  to  my  hand,  and  it  was  framed  so  skilfully,  and 
has  been  practised  with  such  constant  eflfect,  that  it  would  have  t)een 
RtlVf'tation  to  have  deviated  from  it.  For  originality  for  its  own  sake 
merely  is  idle  at  the  best,  and  sometimes  monstrous.     Excuse  me, 
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therefore,  gentle  reader!  if  borrowing  from  my  title  a  right  of  an- 
ticipation, I  avail  myself  of  the  privileges  of  a  friend  before  I  Jiave 
earned  them ;  and  waiving  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  introduction, 
permit  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject,  trite  indeed  and  familiar 
a3  the  first  lessons  of  childhood  ;  which  yet  must  be  the  foundation 
of  my  future  superstructure  with  all  its  ornaments,  the  hidden  root 
of  the  tree,  1  am  attempting  to  rear,  with  all  its  branches  and  boughs. 
But  if  from  it  I  have  deduced  my  strongest  moral  motives  for  tliis 
undertaking,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  applied  in  suggesting  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  my  success, — as  far,  I  mean,  as  my  plan 
alone  is  concerned,  and  not  the  talents  necessary  for  its  completion. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  facts  which  subsist  in  perpetual  flux,  with- 
out definite  place  or  fixed  quantity,  must  always  be  liable  to  plausible 
objections,  nay,  often  to  unanswerable  diflSculties ;  and  yet,  having 
their  foundation  in  uncorrupted  feeling,  are  assented  to  by  mankind 
at  large,  and  in  all  ages,  as  undoubted  truths.  As  our  notions  con- 
cerning them  are  almost  equally  obscure,  so  are  our  convictions 
almost  equally  vivid,  with  those  of  our  life  and  individuality.  Re- 
garded with  awe  as  guiding  principles  by  the  founders  of  law  and 
religion,  they  are  the  favorite  objects  of  attack  with  mock  philoso- 
phers, and  the  demagogues  in  church,  state,  and  literature ;  and  the 
denial  of  them  has  in  all  times,  though  at  various  intervals,  formed 
heresies  and  systems,  which,  after  their  day  of  wonder,  are  regularly 
exploded,  and  again  as  regularly  revived  w^hen  they  have  re-acquired 
novelty  by  courtesy  of  oblivion. 

Among  these  universal  persuasions  we  must  place  the  sense  of  a 
self-contradicting  principle  in  our  nature,  or  a  disharmony  in  the  dif- 
ferent impulses  that  constitute  it ; — of  a  something  which  essentially 
distinguishes  man  both  from  all  other  animals  that  are  known  to 
exist,  and  from  the  idea  of  his  own  nature,  or  conception  of  tlie 
original  man.  In  health  and  youth  we  may  indeed  connect  the  glow 
and  buoyance  of  our  bodily  sensations  with  the  words  of  a  theory, 
and  imagine  that  we  hold  it  with  a  firm  belief.  The  pleasurable  heat 
which  the  blood  or  the  breathing  generates,  the  sense  of  external  re- 
aUty  which  comes  with  the  strong  grasp  of  the  hand,  or  the  vigor- 
ous tread  of  the  foot,  may  indifferently  become  associated  with  the 
rich  eloquetice  of  a  Shaftesbury,  impoding  on  us  man's  possible  per- 
fections for  his  existing  nature ;  or  with  the  cheerless  and  hardier 
impieties  of  a  Hobbes,  while  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  he  denies  the 
reality  of  either  vice  or  virtue,  and  explains  away  the  mind's  self- 
reproach  into  a  distempered  ignorance,  an  epidemic  affection  of  the 
human  nerves  and  their  habits  of  motioc. 

«  Vain  wisdom  all,  ana  fai?e  T)h'i08oph7!" 

I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  prove,  '  ow  distinct  and  different  the 
VOL.  ir.  Z 
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sensation  of  positiveness  is  from  the  sense  of  certainty;— the  tur- 
bulent heat  of  temporary  fermentation  from  the  mild  warmth  of 
essential  life.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  affirm,  to  declare  it  at 
least,  as  my  own  creed,  that  whatever  humbles  the  heart,  and  forces 
the  mind  inward,  whether  it  be  sickness,  or  grief,  or  remorse,  or  the 
deep  yearnings  of  love  [and  there  have  been  children  of  affliction  for 
whom  all  these  have  met  and  made  up  one  complex  suffering],  in 
proportion  as  it  acquaints  us  with  the  thing  we  are,  renders  us  docile 
to  the  concurrent  testimpny  of  our  fellow-men  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
nations.  From  Pascal  in  his  closet  resting  the  arm,  which  supports 
his  thoughtful  brow,  on  a  pile  of  demonstrations,  to  the  poor  pensive 
Indian  that  seeks  the  missionary  in  the  American  wilderness,  the 
humiliated  self-examinant  feels  that  there  is  evil  in  our  nature  a& 
well  as  good ; — an  evil  and  a  good,  for  a  just  analogy  to  which  he 
questions  all  other  natures  in  vain.  It  is  still  the  great  definition  of 
humanity,  that  we  have  a  conscience,  which  no  mechanic  compost, 
no  chemical  combination  of  mere  appetence,  memory  and  under- 
standing, can  solve ;  which  is  indeed  an  element  of  our  being ; — a 
conscience,  unrelenting  yet  not  absolute ;  which  we  may  stupefy  but 
can  not  delude ;  which  we  may  suspend  but  can  not  annihilate ; 
although  we  may  perhaps  find  a  treacherous  counterfeit  in  the  very 
quiet  which  we  derive  from  its  slumber,  or  its  entrancement. 

Of  so  mysterious  a  'phcBnomenon  we  might  expect  a  cause  as  mysteri- 
ous. Accordingly,  we  find  this  [cause  be  it,  or  condition,  or  necessary 
accompaniment]  involved  and  implied  in  the  fact,  which  it  alone  can 
explain.  For  if  our  permanent  consciousness  did  not  reveal  to  us  our 
free-agency,  we  should  yet  be  obliged  to  deduce  it,  as  a  necessary  in- 
ference, from  the  fact  of  our  conscience :  or  rejecting  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  as  mere  illusions  of  internal  feelings,  forfeit  all  power 
of  thinking  consistently  with  our  actions,  or  acting  consistently  with 
our  thought,  for  any  single  hour  during  our  whole  lives.  But  I  am 
proceeding  farther  than  I  had  wished  or  intended.  It  will  be  long 
ere  I  shall  dare  flatter  myself  that  I  have  won  the  confidence  of  my 
reader  sufficiently  to  require  of  him  that  effort  of  attention,  which  tho 
regular  establishment  of  this  truth  would  require. 

After  the  brief  season  of  youthful  hardihood,  and  tho  succeeding 
years  of  unceasing  fluctuation,  after  long-continued  and  patient  study 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  in  tho  languages  of  ancient  and  modern 
Europe,  in  defence  or  denial  of  tliis  prime  article  of  human  faith, 
which  (save  to  the  trifler  or  the  worldling)  no  frequency  of  discussion 
can  superannuate,  I  at  length  satisfied  my  own  mind  by  arguments, 
which  placed  me  on  firm  land.  This  one  conviction,  determined,  as 
in  a  mould,  the  form  and  feature  of  my  whole  system  in  religion  and 
morals,  and  even  in  literature.  These  arguments  were  not  suggested 
to  me  by  books,  but  forced  on  me  by  reflection  on  my  own  being,  and 
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observation  of  tho  ways  of  tliose  about  me,  especially  of  little  children. 
And  as  they  had  tho  power  of  fixing  the  same  persuasion  in  some 
valuable  minds,  much  interested,  and  not  unversed  in  the  controversy, 
and  from  the  manner  probably  rather  than  the  substance,  appeared  to 
them  in  some  sort  original — [for  oldest  reasons  will  put  on  an  impres- 
sive semblance  of  novelty,  if  they  have  indeed  been  drawn  from  the 
fountain-head  of  genuine  self-research] — and  since  the  arguments  are 
neither  abstru&e,  nor  dependent  on  a  long  chain  of  deductions,  nor  such 
as  suppose  previous  habits  of  metaphysical  disquisition;  I  shall  deem 
it  my  duty  to  state  them  with  what  skill  I  can,  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, though  rather  as  the  biographer  of  ray  own  sentiments  than  a 
legislator  of  the  opinions  of  other  men. 

At  present,  hov/ever,  I  give  it  merely  as  an  article  of  my  own  faith, 
closely  connected  with  all  my  hopes  of  melioration  in  man,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  methods  by  which  alone  I  hold  any  fundamental  or  perma- 
nent melioration  practicable ; — that  there  is  evil  distinct  from  error 
and  from  pain,  an  evil  in  human  nature  which  is  not  wholly  gi'ounded 
in  the  limitation  of  our  understandings.  And  this,  too,  I  believe  to 
operate  equally  in  subjects  of  taste,  as  in  the  higher  concerns  of 
morality.  Were  it  my  conviction,  that  our  follies,  vice,  and  misery, 
have  their  entire  origin  in  miscalculation  from  ignorance,  I  should  act 
irrationally  in  attempting  other  task  than  that  of  adding  new  lights  to 
the  science  of  moral  arithmetic,  or  new  facility  to  its  acquirement. 
In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  my  worthy  business  to  have  set 
forth,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  an  improved  system  of  book-keeping 
for  the  ledgers  of  calculating  self-love.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  believed 
our  nature  fettered  to  all  its  wretchedness  of  head  and  heart,  by  an 
absolute  and  innate  necessity,  at  least  by  a  necessity  which  no  human 
power,  no  efforts  of  reason  or  eloquence  could  remove  or  lessen  [no, 
nor  even  prepare  the  way  for  such  removal  or  diminution] ;  I  should 
then  yield  myself  at  once  to  the  admonitions  of  one  of  my  correspon- 
dents [unless,  indeed,  it  should  better  suit  my  humor  to  do  nothing 
than  nothings,  nihil  quam  nihili]^  and  deem  it  even  presumptuous  to 
aim  at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  amusing,  during  some  ten 
minutes  in  every  week,  a  small  portion  of  the  reading  public. 

CONCLrSION   OF   NO.   I. 

Previously  to  my  ascent  of  Etna,  as  likewise  of  the  Brocken  m 
North-Germany,  I  remember  to  have  amused  myself  with  osamining 
the  album  or  manuscript,  presented  to  travellers  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  mountain,  in  which,  on  their  return,  their  fore-runners  had  some- 
times left  their  experience,  and  more  often  disclosed  or  betrayed  their 
own  characters.  Something  like  this  I  have  endeavored  to  do  rela- 
tively to  my  great  predecessors  in  periodical  literature^  from  the 
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Spectator  to  the  Mirror,  or  whatever  later  work  of  excellence  there 
may  be.  But  the  distinction  between  my  proposed  plan  and  all  and 
each  of  theirs,  I  must  defer  to  a  future  essay.  From  all  other  works 
The  Friend  is  sufficiently  distinguished,  either  by  the  very  form  and 
intervals  of  its  publication,  or  by  its  avowed  exclusion  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  of  all  personal  politics. 

For  a  detail  of  the  principal  subjects,  which  I  have  proposed  to 
myself  to  treat  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  must  refer  to  the  Pros- 
pectus^— printed  at  the  end  of  this  sheet.  But  I  own  I  am  anxious 
to  explain  myself  more  fuUy  on  the  delicate  subjects  of  religion  and 
politics.  Of  the  former  perhaps  it  may,  for  the  present,  be  enough  to 
say  tliat  I  have  confidence  in  myself,  that  I  shall  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  attack  its  doctrines  or  mysteries,  much  less  attempt  basely 
to  undermine  them  by  allusion,  or  tale,  or  anecdote.  TVhat  more  I 
might  dare  promise  of  myself,  I  reserve  for  another  occasion.  Of 
politics,  however,  I  have  many  motives  to  declai  e  my  intentions  more 
explicitly.  It  is  my  object  to  refer  men  to  principles  in  all  things  ; 
in  literature,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  morals,  in  legislation,  in  rehgion. 
Whatever,  therefore,  of  a  politic  nature  may  be  reduced  to  general 
principles,  necessarily,  indeed,  dependent  on  the  circumf,tances  of  a 
nation  internal  and  external,  yet  not  especially  connected  with  this 
year  or  the  preceding — this  I  do  not  exclude  from  my  scheme, 
Thinking  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  place  my  readers  in  full  possession,  both 
of  my  opinions  and  the  only  method  in  which  I  can  permit  myself  to 
recommend  them,  and  aware,  too,  of  many  calumnious  accusations, 
as  well  as  gross  misapprehensions  of  my  political  creed,  I  shall  dedi- 
cate my  second  number  entirely  to  the  views,  which  a  British  subject, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  country,  ought  to  entertain  of  its  actual  and 
existing  constitution  of  government.  If  I  can  do  no  positive  good,  I 
may  perhaps  aid  in  preventing  others  from  doing  harm.  But  all  in- 
tentional allusions  to  particular  persons,  all  support  of,  or  hostility 
to,  particular  parties  or  factions,  I  now  and  forever  utterly  disclaim. 
My  principles  command  this  abstinence,  my  tranquillity  requires  it : — 

Tranquillity !  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  family  of  fame,  &c. 
•  •  •        .    •  • 

But  I  have  transgressed  a  rule,  which  I  had  intended  to  have 
established  for  myself,  that  of  never  troubling  my  readers  with  my 
own  verses : 

He  hinc  CamancE  !  vos  quoque,  ite,  guaves, 
Dulcea  CamtrntB  I     J^am  (fatebimur  verum) 
Dulcea  fuistis  :  el  tamen  meat  chartaa 
lievisitote  ;  aed  pudenter  et  raro. 

I  shall^  indeed,  very  rarely  and  cautiously,  avail  myself  of  this 
privilege.  For  long  and  early  habits  of  exerting  my  intellect  in  met- 
rical composition  have  not  so  enslaved  me,  but  that  for  some  years 
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I  have  felt,  and  deeply  felt,  that  the  poet's  high  functions  were  not 
my  proper  assignment ; — that  many  may  be  worthy  to  listen  to  the 
strains  of  Apollo,  neighbors  of  tlie  sacred  choir,  and  able  to  discrimi- 
nate, and  feel,  and  love  its  genuine  harmonies ;  yet  not  therefore 
called  to  receive  the  harp  in  their  own  hands,  and  join  in  the  concert. 
I  am  content  and  gratified,  that  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  have 
not  been  born  in  vain  for  me  :  and  I  feel  it  as  a  blessing,  that  even 
among  my  contemporaries  I  know  one  at  least,  who  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  the  gift ;  who  has  received  the  harp  with  reverence,  and 
struck  it  with  the  hand  of  power. 


c. 


COMMEXCEMEXT    OF   XO.    U. 

C0XS010U8  that  I  am  about  to  deliver  my  sentiments  on  a  subject 
of  the  utmost  dehcacy,  to  walk 

per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso, 

I  have  been  tempted  by  my  fears  to  preface  them  with  a  motto  of 
unusual  length,  from  an  authority  equally  respected  by  both  of  the 
opposite  parties.  I  have  selected  it  from  an  orator,  whose  eloquence 
has  taken  away  for  Englishmen  all  cause  of  humiliation  from  the 
names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero :  from  a  statesman,  who  has  left 
to  our  language  a  bequest  of  glory  unrivalled,  and  all  his  own,  in  tho 
keen-eyed,  yet  far-sighted  genius,  with  which  he  has  almost  uni- 
formly made  the  most  original  and  profound  general  principles  of 
political  wisdom,  and  even  recondite  laws  of  human  passions,  bear 
upon  particular  measures  and  events.  While  of  the  harangues  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  their  elder  compeers,  on  the  most  important  occur- 
rences, we  retain  a  few  unsatisfactory  fragments  alone,  the  very  flie» 
and  weeds  of  Burke  shine  to  us  through  the  purest  amber,  imperish- 
ably  enshrined,  and  valuable  from  the  precious  material  of  their 
embalmment.  I  have  extracted  the  passage  from  that  Burke  whoso 
latter  exertions  have  rendered  his  works  venerable,  as  oracular  voicej 
from  the  sepulchre  of  a  patriarch,  to  the  upholders  of  government 
and  society  in  their  existing  state  and  order ;  but  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  him  while  he  was  the  most  beloved,  the  proudest  namft 
with  tho  more  anxious  friends  of  liberty  (I  distinguish  them  in 
courtesy  by  the  name  of  their  own  choice,  not  as  implying  any  en- 
mity to  true  freedom  in  the  characters  of  their  opponents)  ;  while  he 
was  the  darling  of  those,  who,  believing  mankind  to  have  been  im- 
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proved,  are  desirous  to  give  to  forms  of  government  a  similar 
progression. 

From  the  same  anxiety,  I  have  been  led  to  introduce  my  opiniona 
on  this  most  hazardous  subject  by  a  preface  of  a  somewhat  personal 
character.  And  though  the  title  of  my  address  is  general,  yet,  I  own, 
I  direct  myself  more  particularly  to  those  among  my  readers,  who, 
from  various  printed  and  unprinted  calumnies,  have  judged  most  un- 
favorably of  my  political  tenets ;  and  to  those,  whose  favor  I  have 
chanced  to  win  in  consequence  of  a  similar,  though  not  equal,  mis- 
take. To  both  I  affirm,  that  the  opinions  and  arguments  I  am  about 
to  detail,  have  been  the  settled  convictions  of  my  mind  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  with  some  brief  intervals  of  fluctuation,  and 
those  only  in  lesser  points,  and  known  only  to  the  companions  of  my 
fireside.  From  both  and  from  all  my  readers,  I  solicit  a  gracious 
attention  to  the  following  explanations ;  first,  on  the  congruity  of  this 
number  with  the  general  plan  and  object  of  The  Friend,  and  secondly 
on  the  charge  of  arrogance,  which  may  be  adduced  against  the  author 
for  the  freedom  with  which,  in  this  number,  and  in  others  that  will 
follow,  on  other  subjects,  he  presumes  to  dissent  from  men  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  or  even  to  doubt  of  the  justice  with  which  the 
public  laurel  crown,  as  symbolical  of  the  first  class  of  genius  and 
intellect,  has  been  awarded  to  sundry  writers  since  the  Eevolution, 
and  permitted  to  wither  around  the  brows  of  our  elder  benefactors, 
from  Hooker  to  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  and  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Jer- 
emy Taylor  and  Stillingfleet. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  consistency  of  the  subject  of  the  following 
essay  with  the  proposed  plan  of  my  work,  let  something  be  allowed 
to  honest  personal  motives,  a  justifiable  solicitude  to  stand  well  with 
my  contemporaries  in  those  points,  in  which  I  have  remained  unre- 
proached  by  my  own  conscience.  Des  aliquid  fames.  A  reason  of 
far  greater  importance  is  derived  from  the  well-grounded  complaint 
of  sober  minds,  concerning  the  mode  by  which  political  opinions  of 
greatest  hazard  have  been,  of  late  years,  so  often  propagated.  This 
evil  can  not  be  described  in  more  just  and  lively  language  than  in  the 
words  of  Paley,  which,  though  by  him  applied  to  infidelity,  hold 
equally  true  of  the  turbulent  errors  of  political  heresy.  They  are 
"  served  up  in  every  shape  that  is  likely  to  allure,  surprise,  or  beguile 
the  imagination ;  in  a  fable,  a  tale,  a  novel,  a  poem ;  in  interspersed 
and  broken  hints ;  remote  and  oblique  surmises  ;  in  books  of  travels, 
of  philosctphy,  of  natural  history  ;  in  a  word,  in  any  form,  rather  than 
the  right  one,  that  of  a  professed  and  regular  disquisition."*  Now, 
in  claiming  for  The  Friend  a  fair  chance  of  unsuspected  admission 
into  the  families  of  Christian  believers  and  quiet  subject-^,  I  can  not 
but  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  accompany  my  introduction  w^ith  a 
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fnll  and  fair  statement  of  my  own  political  system  ; — Lot  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  my  essays  will  be  devoted  to  politics  in  any 
shape,  for  rarely  shall  I  recur  to  them,  except  as  far  as  they  inaj 
happen  to  be  involved  in  some  point  of  private  morality ;  but  thai 
the  encour/igers  of  this  work  may  possess  grounds  of  assurance,  that 
no  tenets  of  a  different  tendency  from  these  I  am  preparing  to  state, 
will  be  met  in  it.  I  would  fain  hope,  that  even  those  persons  to 
whose  political  opinions  I  may  run  counter,  will  not  be  displeased  at 
seeing  the  possible  objections  to  their  creed  calmly  set  forth  by  one 
who,  equally  with  themselves,  considers  the  love  of  true  liberty  as  a 
part  both  of  religion  and  morality,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  tlieir 
general  predominance,  and  ministering  to  the  same  blessed  purposes. 
The  development  of  my  persuasions,  relatively  to  religion  in  its  great 
essentials,  will  occupy  a  following  number,  in  which,  and  throughout 
these  essays,  my  aim  will  be,  seldom,  indeed,  to  enter  the  temple  of 
revelation  (much  less  of  positive  institution),  but  to  lead  my  readers 
to  its  threshold,  and  to  remove  the  prejudices  with  which  the  august 
edifice  may  have  been  contemplated  from  ill  chosen  and  unfriendly 
points  of  view. 

But,  independently  of  this  motive,  I  deem  the  subject  of  politics,  so 
treated  as  I  intend  to  treat  it,  strictly  congruous  with  my  general  plan. 
For  it  was  and  is  my  prime  object  to  refer  men  in  all  their  actions, 
opinions,  and  even  enjoyments,  to  an  appropriate  rule,  and  to  aid 
them  with  all  the  means  I  possess,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  on 
which  such  rule  grounds  itself.  The  rules  of  poHtical  prudence  do, 
indeed,  depend  on  local  and  temporary  circumstances  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  those  of  morality,  or  even  those  of  taste%  Still,  however, 
the  circumstances  being  known,  the  deductions  obey  the  same  law, 
and  must  be  referred  to  the  same  arbiter.  In  a  late  summary  repe- 
rusal  of  our  more  celebrated  periodical  essays,  by  the  contemporaries 
of  Addison  and  those  of  Johnson,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  objects 
of  the  writers  were,  either  to  lead  the  reader  from  gross  enjoyments 
and  boisterous  amusements,  by  gradually  familiarizing  them  witli  more 
quiet  and  refined  pleasures ;  or  to  make  the  habits  of  domestic  life 
and  public  demeanor  more  consistent  with  decorum  and  good  sense, 
by  laughing  away  the  lesser  follies  and  freaks  of  self-vexation,  or  to 
arm  the  yet  virtuous  mind  with  horror  of  the  direr  crimes  and  vices, 
by  exemplifying  their  origin,  progress,  and  results,  in  affecting  tale? 
and  true  or  fictitious  biography  ;  or  where,  as  in  the  Rambler,  it  9 
intended  to  strike  a  yet  deeper  note,  to  support  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality  by  eloquent  declamation  and  dogmatic  precept,  such  as 
may  with  propriety  be  addressed  to  those,  who  require  to  be  awaken- 
ed rather  than  convinced,  whose  conduct  is  incongruous  with  their 
own  sober  convictions  ;  in  short,  to  practical  not  speculative  heretics. 
Revered  forever  be  the  names  of  these  great  and  good  men  !     Im 
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mortal  be  their  fame ;  and  may  love,  and  honor,  and  docility  of  heart 
in  their  readers  constitute  its  essentials !  Not  without  cruel  injastica 
should  I  be  accused  or  suspected  of  a  wish  to  underrate  their  merits, 
because,  in  journeying  toward  the  same  end,  I  have  chosen  a  different 
road.  Not  wantonly,  however,  have  I  ventured  even  on  this  varia- 
tion. I  have  decided  on  it  in  consequence  of  aU  the  observations 
which  I  have  made  on  my  feUow-creatures,  since  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  in  calmness  the  present  age,  and  to  compare  its  'phenomena 
with  the  best  indications  we  possess  of  the  character  of  the  ages  be- 
fore us. 

My  time  since  earliest  manhood  has  been  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween deep  retirement,  with  little  other  society  than  that  of  one  fam- 
ily, and  my  library,  and  the  occupations  and  intercourse  of  [compara- 
tively at  least]  public  life  both  abroad  and  in  the  British  metropolis. 
But  in  fact  the  deepest  retirement,  in  which  a  well-educated  English- 
man of  active  feelings,  and  no  misanthrope,  can  live  at  present,  sup- 
poses few  of  the  disadvantages  and  negations,  which  a  similar  place 
of  residence  would  have  involved  a  century  past.  Independently  of 
the  essential  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  books,  children,  house 
mates,  and  neighbors,  however  few  and  humble, — newspapers,  their 
♦xdvertisements,  speeches  in  parliament,  law  courts,  and  public  meet- 
ings, reviews,  magazines,  obituaries,  and  [as  affording  occasional 
commentaries  on  all  these]  the  diffusion  of  uniform  opinions,  beha- 
vior, and  appearance,  of  fashions  in  things  external  and  internal, 
have  combined  to  diminish,  and  often  to  render  evanescent,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  great  city,  and 
the  scattered  hamlet.  From  all  the  facts,  however,  that  have  occur- 
red as  subjects  of  reflection  within  the  sphere  of  my  experience,  be 
they  few  or  numerous,  I  have  fuUy  persuaded  my  own  mind,  that  for- 
merly men  were  worse  than  their  principles,  but  that  at  present  the 
principles  are  worse  than  the  men.  For  the  former  half  of  the 
proposition  I  might,  among  a  thousand  other  more  serious  and  un- 
pleasant proofs,  appeal  even  to  the  Spectators  and  Tatlers.  It  vrould 
not  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  detect  in  them  any  great  corruption  or  de- 
basement of  the  main  foundations  of  truth  and  goodness  ;  yet  a  man 
— I  will  not  say  of  delicate  mind  and  pure  morals,  but — of  common 
good  manners,  who  means  to  read  an  essay,  which  he  has  opened  upon 
at  hazard  in  these  volumes  to  a  mixed  company,  will  find  it  necessary 
to  take  a  ])revious  survey  of  its  contents.  If  stronger  illustration  be 
required,  I  would  refer  to  one  of  Shadwell's  comedies,  in  connection 
with  its  dedication  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  encouraged  as  he 
says,  by  the  high  delight  with  which  her  Grace  had  listened  to  the 
author's  private  recitation  of  the  manuscript  in  her  closet.  A  writer 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  dare  address  su-.-h  a  composition  to  a 
virtuous  matron  of  high  rank,  would  secure  goneral  infamy,  and  run 
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no  email  risk  of  Bridefyell  or  the  pillory.  Why  need  I  add  the  playi 
and  poems  of  Dryden,  contrasted  with  his  serious  preftices  and  decla- 
rations of  his  own  religious  and  moral  opinions  ?  "Why  the  little  suc- 
cess, except  among  tlie  heroes  and  heroines  of  fashionable  life,  of  the 
two  or  three  living  writers  of  prurient  love-odes  [if  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  thus  profaning  the  word  love]  and  novels,  at  once  terrific  and 
libidinous  ?  These  gentlemen  erred  both  in  place  and  time,  and  have 
understood  the  temper  of  their  age  and  country  as  ill  as  the  precepts 
of  that  Bible,  which,  notwithstanding  the  atrocious  blasphemy  of  one 
of  them,  the  great  majority  of  their  countrymen  peruse  with  safety  to 
their  morals,  if  not  improvement. 

Tlie  truth  of  the  latter  half  of  the  proposition  in  its  favorable  part 
is  evidenced  by  the  general  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  education,  the 
sohcitous  attention  paid  to  several  late  works  on  its  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  unexpected  sale  of  the  very  numerous  large  and  small 
volumes,  published  for  the  use  of  parents  and  instructors,  and  for 
the  children  given  or  intrusted  to  their  charge.  The  first  ten  or  twelve 
leaves  of  our  old  almanac  books,  and  the  copper-plates  of  old  ladies' 
magazines,  and  similar  publications,  will  afford,  in  the  fashions  and 
head-dresses  of  our  grandmothers,  contrasted  with  the  present  simple 
ornaments  of  women  in  general,  a  less  important,  but  not  less  striking 
elucidation  of  my  meaning.  The  wide  diffusion  of  moral  information, 
in  no  slight  degree  owing  to  the  volumes  of  our  popular  essayists, 
has  undoubtedly  been  on  the  whole  beneficent.  But  above  all,  the 
recent  events  [say,  rather,  tremendous  explosions],  the  thunder  and 
earthquakes,  and  deluge  of  the  political  world,  have  forced  habits  of 
great  thoughtfulness  on  the  minds  of  men ;  particularly  in  our  own 
island,  where  tlie  instruction  has  been  acquired  without  the  stupefy- 
ing influences  of  terror  or  actual  calamity.  "We  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  [what  our  fathers  would  have  perhaps  called  it  want 
of  liberality  to  assert],  the  close  connection  between  private  libertin- 
ism and  national  subversion.  To  those  familiar  with  the  state  and 
morals,  and  txie  ordinary  subjects  of  after-dinner  conversation,  at 
least  among  the  young  men  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  only  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  back,  I  might  with  pleasure  point  out,  in  sup- 
port of  my  thesis,  the  present  state  of  our  two  universities,  wliich 
has  rather  superseded,  than  been  produced  by  any  additional  vigi- 
lance or  austerity  of  discipline. 

The  unwelcome  remainder  of  the  proposition,  the  "  feet  of  iron  and 
clay,"  the  unsteadiness,  or  falsehood,  or  abasement  of  the  principles, 
which  are  taught  and  received  by  the  existing  generation,  it  is  the 
chief  purpose  and  general  business  of  The  Friend  to  examine,  to  evince, 
and  [as  far  as  my  own  forces  extend,  increased  by  the  contingents 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  occasionally  furnished  by  abler  patrons 
of  the  fiiame  cause]  to  remei^y  or  alleviate.     That  my  efforts  will  effect 

-J* 
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little,  I  am  fully  consoions;  but  by  no  means  admit,  that  little  is  tc 
be  effected.  The  squire  of  lovr  degree  may  announce  the  approach 
of  puissant  knight,  yea,  the  giant  may  even  condescend  to  lifb  up  the 
feeble  dwarf,  and  permit  it  to  blow  the  horn  of  defiance  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

Principles,   thjrcibre,  their  subordination,  their   connection,   and 
their  application,  in  all  the  divisions  of  our  duties  and  of  our  pleas- 
ures— this  is  my  chapter  of  contents.     May  I  not  hope  for  a  candid 
interpretation  of  my  motive,  if  I  again  recur  to  the  possible  apprehep 
eion  on  the  part  of  my  readers,  that  The  Friend, 

O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hue, 

with  eye  fixed  in  abstruse  research,  and  brow  of  perpetual  wrinkle,  is 
to  frown  away  the  light-hearted  graces,  and  unreproved  pleasures;  or 
invite  his  guests  to  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  hermit's  cell ;  if  I  affirm,  that 
my  plan  does  not  in  itself  exclude  either  impassioned  style  or  interest- 
ing narrative,  tale,  or  allegory,  or  anecdote ;  and  that  the  defect  will 
originate  in  my  abilities,  not  in  my  wishes  or  eflPorts,  if  I  fail  to  bring 
forward, 

Due  at  my  hour  prepared 
For  dinner  savory  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite — 

In  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  hut  bring 
Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change.* 


D. 


NO.  v. 


The  comparison  of  the  English  with  the  Anglo-American  news 
papers  will  best  evince  the  diflPerence  between  a  lawless  press  [law- 
less, at  least,  in  practice  and  by  connivance],  and  a  press  at  once  pro- 
^iicted  and  restrained  by  law. 

TBID. 

Chrysippus,  in  one  of  his  Stoical  Aphorisms,  presented  by  Cicero,t 
says: — ^Nature  has  given  to  the  hog  a  soul  instead  of  salt,  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  putrefying.  This  holds  equally  true  of  man  considered 
as  an  animal.  Modern  physiologists  have  substituted  the  words  vital 
power  [©is  vHit]  for  that  of  soul,  and  not  without  good  reason :  for 
from  the  effect  we  may  fairly  drduce  the  inherence  of  a  power  pro* 

•  Par.  Lott,  V.  303,  333.— £«/.  f  De  JSTatura  Deoi  urn,  IL  *.  (A.—E4L 
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ducing  it,  but  are  not  entitled  to  hypostasise  this  power,  that  is,  to 
affirm  it  to  be  an  individual  substance,  any  more  than  the  steam  in 
the  steam-cngino,  the  power  of  gravitation  in  the  watch,  or  the  mag 
netic  inliuence  in  the  lodestone.  If  the  machine  consist  of  parts  mu- 
tually dependent,  as  in  the  time-piece  or  the  hog,  we  can  not  dispart 
without  destroying  it:  if  otherwise,  as  in  a  mass  of  lodestone  and  in 
the  polypus,  the  power  is  equally  divisible  with  the  substance.  Tlie 
most  approved  definition  of  a  living  substance  is,  that  its  vitality  con- 
sists in  the  susceptibility  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  stimulants, 
joined  to  the  necessity  of  reaction,  and  in  the  due  balance  of  this  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  the  healthy  state  of  life  consists.  We  must,  how- 
ever, further  add  the  power  of  acquiring  habits,  and  facilities  by  repe- 
tition. This  being  the  generical  idea  of  life,  is  common  to  all  living 
beings:  but  taken  exclusively,  it  designates  the  lowest  class,  plants 
and  plant-animals.  An  addition  to  the  mechanism  gives  locomotion. 
A  still  costlier  and  more  complex  apparatus  diversely  organizes  the 
impressions  received  from  the  external  powers,  that  fall  promiscu- 
ously on  the  whole  surface.  The  light  shines  on  the  whole  face,  but 
it  receives  form  and  relation  only  in  the  eyes ;  in  them  it  is  organ- 
ized. To  these  organs  of  sense  we  suppose,  by  analogy  from  our  own 
experience,  sensation  attached,  and  these  sensuous  impressions  acting 
on  other  parts  of  the  machine  framed  for  other  stimulants  included  in 
the  machine  itself,  namely,  the  organs  of  appetite ;  and  these  again 
working  on  the  instruments  of  locomotion,  and  on  those  by  which 
the  external  substances  corresponding  to  the  sensuous  impressions  can 
be  acted  upon  [the  mouth,  teeth,  talons,  and  the  like],  constitute  onr 
whole  idea  of  the  perfect  animal.  More  than  this  Des  Cartes  denied 
to  all  other  animals  but  man,  and  to  man  himself  as  an  animal :  for 
that  this  truly  great  man  considered  animals  insensible,  or  rather  in- 
sensitive, machines,  though  commonly  asserted,  and  that  in  books  cf 
highest  authority,  is  an  error,  and  the  charge  was  repelled  with  dis- 
dain by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Henry  More,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  annexed  to  the  small  edition  of  More's  Etliics. 

The  strict  analogy,  however,  between  certain  actions  of  sundry  ani- 
mals and  those  of  mankind,  forces  upon  us  the  belief  that  they  possess 
some  share  of  a  higher  faculty ;  which,  however  closely  united  with 
life  in  one  person,  can  yet  never  be  educed  out  of  the  mere  idea  of 
vital  power.  Indeed,  if  we  allow  any  force  to  the  universal  opinion, 
and  almost  mstinct,  concerning  the  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, we  must  hold  even  sensation  as  a  fresh  power  added  to  his  vis 
tiUe,  unless  we  would  make  an  end  of  philosophy,  by  comprising  all 
things  in  each  thing,  and  thus  denying  that  anyone  power  of  the  uni- 
verse can  be  affirmed  to  be  itself  and  not  another.  However  this  may 
be,  the  understanding  or  regulative  faculty  is  maoifcetly  discmct  from 
life  and  sensation;  Us  junction  being  to  tak«  up  the  passive  aflfectionj 
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into  distinct  thought  of  the  sense,  according  to  its  own  essentia^ 
forms  *  These  forms,  however,  as  they  are  first  awakened  by  im« 
pressions  from  the  senses,  so  have  they  no  substance  or  meaning  un 
less  in  their  application  to  objects  of  the  senses :  and  if  we  would  re- 
move from  them,  by  careful  abstraction,  all  the  influences  and  inter- 
mixtures of  a  yet  far  higher  faculty  [self-consciousness,  for  instance], 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  distinguish  its  functions  from 
those  of  instinct,  of  which  it  would  be  no  inapt  definition,  that  it  is  a 
more  or  less  limited  understanding  without  self-consciousness,  or 
spontaneous  origination.  Besides  this,  the  understanding  with  all  it.« 
axioms  of  sense,  its  anticipations  of  apperception,  and  its  analogies  ot 
experience,  has  no  appropriate  object,  bat  the  material  world  in  rela- 
tion to  our  worldly  interests.  The  far-sighted  prudence  of  man,  and 
the  more  narrow,  but  at  the  same  time  far  more  certain  and  effectual, 
cunning  of  the  fox,  are  both  no  other  than  a  nobler  substitute  for  salt, 
in  order  that  the  hog  may  not  putrefy  before  its  destined  hour. 


E. 


NO.    XII. 

He  who  taketh  the  side  of  Justice  maketh  the  land  prosperous :  he  who  withdraweth 
from  the  same  is  an  accomplice  in  its  destruction. 

Rabbi  Assi  was  sick,  lay  on  his  bed  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  and 
prepared  himself  for  death.  His  nephew  came  unto  him,  and  found 
him  weeping.  "  Wherefore  weepest  thou.  Rabbi  ?"  he  asked.  "  Must 
not  every  look  which  thou  castest  back  on  thy  past  life,  bring  a 
thought  of  joy  to  thee  ?  Hast  thou  not  then  sufficiently  studied,  not 
sufficiently  taught  the  sacred  law  ?  Lo !  thy  disciples  here  are  proofs 
of  the  contrary.  Hast  thou  then  been  backward  in  practising  the 
works  of  righteousness  ?  Every  man  is  satisfied  that  thou  hast  not. 
And  thy  humility  was  the  crown  of  all  thy  virtues  !  Never  wouldst 
thou  suffer  thyself  to  be  elected  the  judge  of  the  district,  anxiously 
as  the  whole  district  wished  it."     "  It  is  even  this,  my  son,"  answered 

*  Aristotle,  the  first  systemalic  anatomist  of  the  mind,  constructed  the  first  numeration 
table  of  these  innate  forms  or  faculties  (not  innate  ideas  or  notions)  under  the  names  of 
Categories :  which  table,  though  both  incomplete  and  erroneous,  remains  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  penetration  and  philosophical  genius.  The  best  and  most  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  original  forma  of  the  understanding,  the  moulds  us  it  were  both  of  our  notions 
and  judgments  concerning  the  notices  of  the  senses,  is  thnt  of  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
and  mode,  each  consisting  of  three  kinds.  There  Is  but  one  possible  way  of  making  an 
enumeration  of  them  interesting  or  even  endurable  to  the  general  rea4er :  the  history  of 
lh«  origin  of  certain  useful  LnveDtiois  in  machinery  in  the  minds  of  thi  tiTenlora. 
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Rabbi  Assi,  "which  now  troubles  mc.  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
exercise  riglit  and  justice  among  the  children  of  men,  and  out  of 
mistaken  humility,  I  did  not  avail  myself  thereof.  Whoso  withdraw* 
etb  himself  from  justice  is  an  accomplice  in  the  ruin  of  tlie  land." 


F. 

NO.  XIV. 

DiiEiNQ  my  second  tenn  at  Cambridge,  I  had  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment commenced  a  work  on  the  plan  of  the  well-known  Miseries  of 
Human  Life,  at  least  with  the  same  title ;  for  by  its  title  only,  and 
the  pleasure  expressed  by  all  who  have  spoken  to  me  of  it,  am  I  ac- 
quainted with  that  publication.     But  at  the  same  time  I  had  meant 
to  add,  as  an  appendix,  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  sights,  incidents, 
and  employments,  that  leave  us  better  men  than  they  found  us  ;  or, 
to  use  my  original  phrase,  of  the  things  that  do  a  man's  heart  good. 
If  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  period, 
would  enable  me  greatly  to  extend  and  diversify  the  former  list,  the 
latter,  as  more  properly  the  offspring  of  experience  and  reflection, 
would  be  augmented  in  a  still  larger  proportion.     Among  the  addenda 
to  this  second  catalogue  I  should  rank  foremost,  a  long  winter  evening 
devoted  to  the  re-perusal  of  the  letters  of  far-distant,  or  deceased 
friends.     I  suppose  the  person  so  employed  to  be  one,  whose  time 
is  seldom  at  his  own  disposal,  and  that  he  finds  himself  alone  in  a 
quiet  house,  the  other  inmates  of  which  are  absent  on  some  neigh- 
borly visit.     I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  the  numerous  let- 
ters (many  of  which  had  all  the  pleasure  of  novelty  for  me,  joined 
with  the  more  tender  charm  of  awakened  recollection)  from  The 
Friend,  with  a  slight  sketch  of  whose  character  I  have  introduced  the 
present  number  under  the  name,  which  he  went  by  among  his  friends 
and  familiars,  of  Satyrane,*  the  Idoloclast,  or  breaker  of  idols. 

A  few  seasons  ago,  I  made  the  tour  of  the  northern  counties  with 
him  and  three  other  companions.  His  extensive  erudition,  his  en- 
ergetic and  all  too  subtle  intellect,  the  opulence  of  his  imagination, 
and  above  all,  his  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes,  which  always  ap- 
f>eared  to  us  the  most  interesting  when  of  himself,  and  his  passionate 
love  of  mountain  imagery,  which  often  gave  an  eloquence  to  his 
looks  and  made  his  very  silence  intelligible,  will  forever  endear  the 

•  The  flttentiye  reader  will  of  course  see  that  Satyrane  is  the  author  himself,  and  that 
this  extract  contains  oao  of  the  many  sketches  of  his  own  character  scattered  throuRb 
out  his  writingn. 
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remembrance  of  that  tour  to  the  survivors.  Various  were  our  dia 
cussions,  most  often  with  him,  but  sometimes  [when  we  had  spht  oui 
party  for  a  few  hours]  concerning  him  and  his  opinions  ;  not  a  few 
of  which  appeared,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  sufficiently  paradoxical, 
though  there  was  nothing  which  he  bore  with  less  patience  than  the 
hearing  them  thus  characterized.  Many  and  various  were  our  topics, 
often  suggested  by  the  objects  and  occurrences  of  the  moment,  and 
often  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  other  interest.  O  Satyrane  !  who 
would  not  hare  lost  the  sense  of  time  and  fatigue  in  thy  company  1 
^How  often,  after  a  walk  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  on  rough  roads 
and  through  a  dreary  or  uninteresting  country,  have  we  seen  our  pro- 
posed resting-place  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  surprise,  all  joining  in  the 
same  question — "  Who  would  have  thought  we  had  walked  so  far  ?" 
And  then,  perhaps,  we  examined  our  watches,  as  if  half  in  doubt,  or 
perhaps  to  contrast  the  length  of  time  which  had  thus  slipped  away 
from  us,  with  our  own  little  sense  of  its  lapse.  These  discussions, 
and  the  marked  difierence  of  our  several  characters  (though  we  were 
all  old  acquaintances,  and,  with  one  exception,  all  of  us  fellow-Can- 
tabs),  suggested  to  us  the  plan  of  a  joint  work,  to  be  entitled,  "  Travel- 
ling Conversations."  Since  that  time  I  have  often  renewed  this 
scheme  in  my  mind,  and  pleased  myself  with  the  thought  of  realizing 
it.  Independently  of  the  delightful  recollections,  the  lively  portrai 
ture  and  inward  music,  which  would  enliven  my  own  fancy  during 
the  composition,  it  appeared  to  me  to  possess  the  merit  of  harmoniz 
ing  an  indefinite  variety  of  matter  by  that  unity  of  interest,  which 
would  arise  from  the  characters  remaining  the  same  throughout,  while 
the  tour  itself  would  supply  the  means  of  introducing  the  most  diff'er- 
ent  topics  by  the  most  natural  connections.  We  had  agreed  to  call 
each  other  by  the  names  of  our  walking-sticks,  each  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  of  a  difierent  wood  ;  Satyrane,  however,  excepted,  who 
was  well  pleased  to  be  called  among  us  by  his  old  college  name,  and 
not  displeased  with  his  learned  agnomen^  when  we  used  with  mock 
solemnity  to  entreat  a  sliort  reprieve  for  our  prejudices  from  him, 
under  the  lofty  title  of  "  Puissant  and  mo3t  redoubtable  Idoloclastes." 
I  flatter  myself  that  the  readers  of  The  Friend  will  consent  to  travel 
over  the  same  road  with  the  same  fellow-tourist.  High,  indeed,  will 
be  my  gratification,  if  they  should  hereafter  think  of  the  walk  and 
talk  with  The  Friend's  Satyrane,  Holly,  Larch,  Hickory  and  Sycamore, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  delight  with  which  they  have  accompanied 
the  Spectator  to  l)is  club,  and  made  acquaintance  with  Will  Honey- 
comb, and  the  inimitable  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  From  any  imita- 
tion, indeed,  lam  precluded  by  the  nature  and  object  of  my  woik ; 
and  for  many  reasons,  the  persons  whom  I  introduce,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  sentiments,  their  difierent  kinds  of  information, 
and  their  different  views  of  life  and  society,  rather  than  by  any  promi- 
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ncnt  individuality  of  humor  in  their  personal  characters.  What  they 
were  to  in yself  they  will  be  to  my  reader  ;  glasses  of  different  colors 
and  various  degrees  of  power,  tlirougli  which  truth  and  error,  happi- 
ness and  misery,  may  be  contemplated. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Satyrane  had  derived  his  highest  pleasures 
from  the  admiration  of  moral  grandeur  and  intellectual  energy  ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  his  short  life,  he  had  a  greater  and  more  heart- 
felt delight  in  the  superiority  of  other  men  to  himself,  than  men  in 
general  derive  from  the  belief  of  their  own.  His  readiness  to  imagine 
a  superiority  where  it  did  not  exist,  was,  indeed,  for  many  years,  his 
predominant  weakness.  His  pain  from  the  perception  of  inferiority 
in  others,  whom  he  had  heard  spoken  of  with  any  respect,  was  un- 
feigned and  involuntary,  and  perplexed  him,  as  a  something  which 
he  did  not  comprehend.  In  the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  nature,  he 
talked  to  all  men  as  if  they  were,  at  least,  his  equals  in  knowledge 
and  talents  ;  and  his  familiars  record  many  a  whimsical  anecdote,  and 
many  a  ludicrous  incident,  connected  with  this  habit  of  his  of  scatter- 
ing the  good  seed  on  unreceiving  soils.  When  he  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  see  and  acknowledge  the  true  state  of  the  morals  and  intel- 
lect of  his  contemporaries,  his  disappointment  was  severe,  and  his 
mind,  always  thoughtful,  became  pensive  and  almost  gloomy  :  for  to 
love  and  sympathize  with  mankind  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature. 
Hence,  as  if  he  sought  a  refuge  from  his  own  sensibility,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  most  abstruse  researches,  and  seemed  to  derive  his 
purest  delight  from  subjects  that  exercised  the  strength  and  subtlety 
of  his  understanding,  without  awakening  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
When  I  first  knew  him,  and  for  many  years  after,  this  was  all  other 
wise.  The  sun  never  shone  on  a  more  joyous  being.  The  Letters  or 
earliest  date,  which  I  possess  of  his,  were  written  to  a  common  friend, 
and  contain  the  accounts  of  his  first  travels.  That  I  may  introduce 
him  to  my  readers  in  his  native  and  original  character,  I  now  place 
before  them  his  first  letter,  written  on  his  arrival  at  Hamburgh.*  1 
have  only  to  premise,  that  Satyrane  was  incapable  of  ridiculing  a 
foreigner  merely  for  speaking  English  imperfectly  ;  but  the  extrava- 
gant vanity  that  could  prompt  a  man,  so  speaking  and  pronouncing, 
to  pride  himself  on  his  excellence  as  a  linguist,  is  as  honest  a  subject 
of  light  satire,  as  an  old  coquette,  or  as  a  beau  of  threescore  and  ten^ 
exp-osing  the  infirmities  of  old  age  in  a  reel  on  his  wedding-day. 

•  The  Letter  Lero  alluded  to  waa  published  in  the  author's  "  Literal y  Life.'* 
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a. 

PRELIMESrAEY   TO   NO.    XH. 
^nie  qv«d  est  in  me,  postgue 

Omnis  habet  geminas,  hinc  atgue  At'nc,  janua  fromttt^ 

E  quibus  hcBc  populum  special ;  nt  ilia  larem. 
Utque  sedens  vesler  primi  prope  lauina  tecti 

Janitor  egressus  introitusque  videt ; 
Sic  ego OvTP  • 

t  I  HAVE  always  looked  forward  to  the  present  number  of  Tha 
Friend  as  its  first  proper  starting  post;  for  the  twenty  numbers  pre- 
ceding I  regarded  as  a  preparatory  heat,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  no  I  should  be  admitted,  as  a  candidate,  on  that  longer 
course,  on  which  alone  the  speed  and  strength  of  the  racer  can  be 
fairly  proved. 

*  *  *  4-  *  * 

I  was  not  so  ignorant  of  mankind  as  to  expect  that  my  essays 
would  be  found  interesting  in  the  hurry  and  struggle  of  active  life. 
All  the  passions  which  are  there  at  work  it  was  my  object  to  pre- 
clude :  and  I  distinctly  foresaw,  that  by  rejecting  all  appeals  to  per- 
sonal passions,  and  party  spirit,  and  all  interest  grounded  wholly  on 
the  cravings  of  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  1 
at  the  same  time  precluded  three  fourths  of  the  ordinary  readers  of 
periodical  publications,  whether  reviews,  magazines,  or  newspapers. 
I  might,  however,  find  dispersedly  what  I  could  not  hope  to  meet 
with  collectively.  I  thought  it  not  improbable,  that  there  might  be 
individuals,  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  whom  the  verj 
absence  of  such  stimulants  w^ould  prove  a  recommendation  to  the 
work ;  and  that,  when  the  existence  of  such  a  work  was  generally 
known,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  able  and  willing  to  patronize 
it,  might  gradually  be  collected. 

****** 

I  ought  to  have  made  it  a  condition,  that  a  notice  of  six  weeks 
should  be  given  of  the  intention  to  discontinue  the  work ; — but  this 
I  neglected  from  unwise  delicacy,  an  habitual  turning  away  from  all 
thoughts  relating  to  money,  and,  from  a  self-flattering  persuasion  that 
those,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  my  Prospectus,  had  determined  on 
giving  the  work  a  trial,  would  be  sensible  of  the  difficulties  it  had  to 
struggle  with,  and  whether  satisfied  or  not  with  its  style  of  execu- 
tion, yet  for  the  earnest  wish  of  The  Friend,  not  only  to  please  them, 

•  Fast.  I.  114,  135,  tLC.—Ed. 

t  The  Tollowing  passages  are  extracted  from  an  addr^^RS  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  hia  But> 
•crlbors,  an  J  to  the  readers  of  The  Friend  In  general.— £rf. 
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but  to  please  them  in  such  a  way  as  might  l*^ave  them  permanently 
better  pleased  with  themselves,  would  be  disposed  rather  to  lessen 
than  increase  them. 

*»*♦** 

Among  other  things  of  the  kind,  a  person,  signing  liimself  "  Car* 
lyol,"  has  addressed  a  threatening  and  abusive  letter  to  me  from 
Dover.  I  shall  not  tell  him  that  such  an  act  was  ungentlemanly,  un- 
manly, and  unchristian,  for  this  would  be  to  him  the  same  "  learned 
nonsence  and  unintelligible  jar^m"  for  which  he  abuses  me  ;  but  some 
other  points  I  may  venture  to  press  on  his  attention.  First,  that  it 
was  a  lack  of  common  honesty  in  him  to  write  a  letter  with  a  ficti- 
tious  signature,  and  not  pay  the  postage :  secondly,  that  it  was  in- 
judicious to  address  the  letter  to  me,  as  the  editor  of  the  Courier  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  passages  which  have 
ofifended  him,  and  the  other  admirers  of  Bonaparte  in  that  paper : 
thirdly,  that  there  is  one  branch  of  learning  without  which  learning 
itself  can  not  be  railed  at  with  common  decency,  namely,  spelling : 
and  lastly,  that  unintelligibility  is  a  very  equivocal  charge.  It  cer- 
tainly may  arise  from  the  author,  especially  if  he  should  chance  to 
be  deficient  in  that  branch  of  erudition  last  mentioned ;  but  it  may 
likewise,  and  often  does,  arise  from  the  reader,  and  this  from  more 
than  one  cause.  He  may  have  an  idiotic  understanding,  and  what  is 
far  more  common,  as  well  as  incomparably  more  lamentable,  he  may 
have  an  idiotic  heart.  To  this  last  cause  must  we  attribute  the  com- 
mission of  such  crimes  as  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  by  men 
who  can  not  but  have  heard  from  the  pulpit  truths  and  warnings, 
which,  though  evident  to  their  understandings,  were,  unhappily  for 
them,  religious  nonsense  and  unintelligible  jargon  to  their  bad  hearts. 
And  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  press  on  my  correspondent's  reflection  the 
undoubted  fact,  that  a  man  may  be  quite  fool  enough  to  be  a  rogue, 
and  yet  not  appear  fool  enough  to  save  him  from  the  legal  conse- 
auences  of  his  roguery. 

IBID. 

During  the  composition  of  this  last  paragraph,*  I  have  been  aware 
that  I  shall  appear  to  have  been  talking  arrogantly,  and  with  an  un- 
warrantable assumption  of  superiority;  but  a  moment's  reflection 
will  enable  my  reader  to  acquit  me  of  this  charge,  as  far  as  it  is,  or 
onght  to  be  a  charge.  He  will  recollect  that  I  have  been  giving  the 
history  of  my  own  mind  ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  my  duty  to  believe, 
that  the  main  obstacle  to  the  success  of  my  undertaking  existed  not 
in  the  minds  of  others,  but  in  my  own  insufficiency  and  inferiority,  1 
ought  not  to  have  undertaken  it  at  all.     To  a  sincere  and  sensible 

•  On  thonght  and  attention  contained  in  Essay  2,  p.  21.— EJ. 
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mind  it  can  not  but  be  disgusting,  to  find  an  author  writing  on  sub* 
iects,  to  the  investigation  of  which  he  professes  to  have  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  hfe,  and  vet  appealing  to  all  his  readers  promis- 
cuously, as  his  full  and  competent  judges,  and  thus  soliciting  their 
favor  by  a  mock  modesty,  which  either  convicts  him  of  gross  hypoc- 
risy, or  the  most  absurd  presumption.  For  what  can  be  conceived 
at  once  more  absurd  and  psesumptuous,  than  for  a  man  to  write  and 
publish  books  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  wiser  than  him- 
self, more  learned,  and  more  judicious  ?  Humility,  like  all  other  vir 
tues,  must  exist  in  harmony  with  truth.  My  heart  bears  me  witness 
that  I  would  gladly  give  up  all  the  pleasures  which  I  can  ever  derive 
from  literary  reputation,  could  I  receive  instead  of  them  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  The  Friend  has  failed  in  pleasing  no  one,  whose  own 
superiority  had  not  rendered  the  essays  tiresome,  because  superfluous. 
And  why  should  that  be  deemed  a  mark  of  self-suflSciency  in  an 
author,  which  would  be  thought  only  common  sense  in  a  musician  or 
a  painter,  namely,  the  supposition  that  he  understands  and  can  prac- 
tise those  arts,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  best  faculties  during  life, 
in  consequence  of  a  particular  predilection  for  them,  better  than  the 
mass  of  mankind,  who  have  given  theu*  time  and  thoughts  to  other 
pursuits  ?  There  is  one  species  of  presumption  among  authors  which 
is  truly  hateful,  and  which  betrays  itself,  when  writers,  who,  in  their 
prefaces,  have  prostrated  themselves  before  the  superiority  of  their 
readers  as  supreme  judges,  will  yet,  in  their  works,  pass  judgments  on 
Plato,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  their  compeers,  in  blank  as- 
sertions and  a  peremptory  ijjse-dixi,  and  with  a  grossness  of  censure, 
which  a  sensible  schoolmaster  would  not  apply  to  the  exercises  of 
the  youths  in  his  upper  forms.  I  need  no  outward  remembrances  of 
my  own  inferiority,  but  I  possess  them  on  almost  every  shelf  of  my 
library ;  and  the  very  book  which  I  am  now  using  as  my  writing- 
desk  (Lord  Bacon's  Novum  Organum)  inspires  an  awe  and  heartfelt 
humility,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  delight  which 
Bonaparte  can  enjoy  at  the  moment  that  his  crowned  courtiers  hail 
him  emperor  of  emperors,  and  lord  paramount  of  the  West. 

As  the  week,  which  is  to  decide  on  the  continuance  of  The  Friend, 
coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  present  ad- 
dress has  not  inappropriately  taken  its  character  from  the  two-faced 
god  to  whom  the  first  month  is  indebted  for  its  name;  it  being  in 
part  retrospective,  and  in  part  prospective.  Among  the  various 
reasons  which  Ovid,  in  the  passage  from  which  I  have  taken  my 
motto,  has  made  Janus  himself  assign  for  his  bifront  appearance,  he 
has  omitted  the  most  obvious  intention  of  the  emblem,  that  of  in- 
structing his  worshipers  to  commence  the  new  year  with  a  religious, 
as  well  as  prudential,  review  of  their  own  conduct,  and  its  conse- 
quencen  during  the  p>ast  year ;  and  thus  to  look  onward  to  the  year 
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before  them  with  wiser  p.ans,  and  with  strengthened  or  amended 
resolutions.  I  will  apply  this  to  my  own  conduct  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  present  publication;  and  havirig  already  sufficiently  in- 
formed the  reader  of  the  general  plan  which  I  had  proposed  to  my- 
self, I  will  now,  with  the  same  simplicity,  communicate  my  own 
calm  judgment  on  the  manner  in  which  that  plan  has  been  so  far 
realized  and  the  outline  filled  up.  My  first  number  bears  marks  of 
the  effort  and  anxiety  with  which  it  was  written,  and  is  composed 
less  happily  than  I  could  wish.  It  assuredly  had  not  the  cheerful 
winning  aspect,  which  a  door-keeper,  presenting  tire  bill  of  fare, 
ought  to  possess.  Its  object,  however,  was  so  far  answered,  as  it 
announced  distinctly  the  fundamental  position  or  grand  postulate  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure,  with  all  its  supporting  beams  and 
pillars,  was  to  rest.  I  call  it  a  postulate,  not  only  because  I  deferred 
the  proofs,  but  because,  in  strictness,  it  was  not  susceptible  of  any 
proof  from  without.  The  sole  possible  question  was — Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  a  fact  ? — and  for  the  answer  every  human  being  must  be  referred 
to  his  own  consciousness. 

****** 

If  man  be  a  free  agent,  his  good  and  evil  must  not  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  outward  actions,  or  the  mere  legality  of 
his  conduct,  but  by  the  final  motive  and  intention  of  the  mind.  Now 
the  final  motive  of  an  intelligent  will  is  a  principle  :  and  consequently 
to  refer  the  opinions  of  men  to  principles  (that  is  to  absolute  and 
necessary,  instead  of  secondary  and  contingent,  grounds)  is  the  best 
and  only  secure  way  of  referring  the  feelings  of  men  to  their  proper 
objects.  In  the  nnion  of  both  consists  the  perfection  of  the  human 
character. 

The  same  subject  was  illustrated  in  my  second  essay,  and  reasons 
assigned  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  minds  of  men,  for  giving  this  particular  direction  to  their 
serious  studies,  instead  of  the  more  easy  and  attractive  mode  of  in- 
struction adapted  by  my  illustrious  predecessors  in  periodical  litera- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  being  conscious  how  many  authorities  of 
recent,  but  for  that  reason  more  influential  reputation  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity contravene  in  the  support  and  application  of  my  principles, 
both  in  criticism  and  philosophy,  I  thought  it  requisite  to  state  the 
true  natui'e  of  presumption  and  arrogance,  and  thus,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, preclude  the  charge  in  cases  where  I  had  not  committed  the 
offence.  The  object  of  the  next  four  numbers  was  to  demonstrate  the 
innoxiousness  of  truth,  if  only  the  conditions  were  preserved  which 
the  reason  and  conscience  dictated ;  to  show  at  large  what  those  con- 
ditions were  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in 
the  communication  of  truth ;  and  by  what  principles  the  civil  law 
ought  to  be  governed  in  the  punishment  of  libels.    Throughout  the 
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whole  of  these  numbers,  and  more  especially  in  the  latter  two,  1 
again,  and  again  recalled  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  principles,  alike  for  their  moral  and  their  intellectual, 
for  their  private  and  national,  consequences ;  the  importance,  I  say, 
of  principles  of  reason,  as  distinct  from,  and  paramount  to,  the  max- 
ims of  prudence,  even  for  prudence'  sake.  Some  of  my  readers  will 
probably  have  seen  this  subject  supported  by  other  and  additional  ar- 
guments in  my  seventh  letter, '  On  the  grounds  of  hope  for  a  people 
warring  against  Armies,'  published  during  the  last  month,  in  the 
Courier. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  aware,  that  in  thus  grounding  my  opinions 
in  literature,  morals  and  religion,  I  should  frequently  use  the  same  or 
similar  language,  as  had  been  applied  by  Rousseau,  the  French  physio- 
cratic  philosophers,  and  their  followers  in  England,  to  the  nature  and 
rightful  origin  of  civil  government.  The  remainder  of  my  work, 
therefore,  hitherto  has  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  averting  this 
mistake,  as  far  as  I  have  not  been  compelled  by  the  general  taste  of 
my  readers  to  interrupt  the  systematic  progress  of  the  plan  by  essays 
of  a  lighter  kind,  or  which  at  least  required  a  less  effort  of  attention. 
In  truth,  since  my  twelfth  number,  I  have  not  had  courage  to  renew 
any  subject  which  did  require  attention.  The  way  to  be  admired  is 
to  tell  the  reader  what  he  knew  before,  but  clothed  in  a  stateher 
phraseology,  and  embodied  in  apt  and  lively  illustrations.  To  attempt 
to  make  a  man  wiser  is  of  necessity  to  remind  him  of  his  ignorance, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  pain  actually  felt  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  pleasure  anticipated,  that  it  is  natural  that  men 
should  attempt  to  shelter  themselves  from  it  by  contempt  or  neglect. 
For  a  living  writer  is  yet  sub  judice :  and  if  we  can  not  follow  his 
conceptions  or  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our 
pride,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  our  indolence,  to  consider  him  as 
lost  beneath,  than  as  soaring  out  of  our  sight  above  us.  Itaque  ad 
agitur,  ut  ignorantia  etiam  db  ignominia  liberetur.  Happy  is  that 
man,  who  can  truly  say,  with  Giordano  Bruno,  and  whose  circum- 
stances at  the  same  time  permit  him  to  act  on  the  sublime  feeling;—- 

Procedat  nudtis,  quern  non  ornant  nubila, 
Sol :  non  conveniunt  guadrupedum  phalera 
Humana  dorso.     Porro  veri  species 
Q,vasita,  inventa,  ct  patefacta^  me  efferat. 

Ktsi  nvllus  intclligat^ 
Si  cum  nctura  sapio  ct  sub  numine. 

Id  vere  pLusquam  satis  est. 

Should  the  number  of  subscribers  remaining  on  my  list  be  sufficient 
barely  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  publication,  I  shall  assuredly  pro- 
ceed in  the  present  form,  at  least  till  I  have  concluded  all  the  subjects 
which  have  been  left  imperfect  in  the  preceding  essays.  And  this,  as 
for  as  I  can  at  present  calculate,  will  extend  the  present  volume  to 
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the  twenty-eighth  or  perhaps  thirtieth  nnmoer.  The  first  place  will 
be  given  to  '  Fragments  and  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Alexander  Ball.'  I  shall  next  finish  the  important  subject  left  in 
complete  at  the  ninth  number,  and  demonstrate  that  despotism  and 
barbarism  are  the  natural  result  of  a  national  attempt  to  realize  anti- 
feudalism,  or  the  system  of  philosophical  jacobinism.  This  position 
will  be  illustrated  and  exemplified  at  each  step  by  the  present  state 
of  France ;  and  the  essay  will  conclude  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Bonaparte,  promised  by  the  author  so  many  years  ago  ii 
the  Morning  Post,  as  a  companion  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
I  have  been  requested  by  men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  literary  world,  to  republish  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
In  the  third  place,  I  shall  conduct  the  subject  of  taxation  to  a  conclu- 
sion, my  essay  on  which  has  been  grossly  misunderstood.  These 
misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  I  shall  use  my  best  efforts  to 
remove ;  and  then  develop  the  influences  of  taxation  and  a  national 
debt,  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain:  and  lastly  [the  only 
mournful  part  of  the  tale],  on  the  principles  and  intellectual  habits  of 
the  country.  And  the  volume,  whether  it  be  destined  to  stand  alone 
or  as  the  first  of  a  series,  will  conclude  with  a  philosophical  examina- 
tion of  the  British  constitution  in  all  its  branches,  separately  and  col- 
lectively. To  the  next,  or  twenty -first  number,  I  shall  annex  a  note 
of  explanation  requested  by  many  intelligent  readers,  concerning  my 
use  of  the  words  '  reason'  and  '  understanding,'  as  far  as  is  requisite 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  political  essays  from  the  seventh  to 
the  eleventh  numbers.  But  as  I  am  not  likely  to  receive  back  my  list 
of  subscriTDers  from  London  within  less  than  ten  days,  and  must  till 
then  remain  ignorant  of  the  names  of  those  who  may  have  given 
orders  for  the  discontinuance  of  The  Friend,  I  am  obliged  to  suspend 
the  publication  for  one  week.  I  can  not  conclude  this  address  with- 
out expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  written  me  letters  of 
encouragement  and  respect;  but  at  the  same  time  entreat,  that  in 
their  friendly  efforts  to  serve  the  work  by  procuring  new  names  for 
it,  they  will  apply  to  such  only  as,  they  have  cause  to  believe,  will  be 
actually  pleased  with  a  work  of  this  kind.  Such  only  can  be  of  real 
advantage  to  The  Friend  :  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  ought  not 
to  wish  it.  An  author's  success  should  always  depend  on  feelings  in- 
spired exclusively  by  his  writings,  and  on  the  sense  of  their  having 
been  useful  to  the  person  who  recommends  them.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, and  on  this  only,  such  recommendaticn  becomes  a  duty. 
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IBID. 

NO.    XXI. 

Ab  to  myself,  rmd  my  own  present  attempt  to  record  the  life  and 
character  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  consider  myself  as  debarred  from  all  circamstances,  not 
appertaining  to  his  conduct  or  character  as  a  public  functionary  that 
involve  the  names  of  the  living  for  good  or  for  evil.  "Whatever  facts 
and  incidents  I  relate  of  a  private  nature,  must  for  the  most  part  con- 
cern Sir  Alexander  Ball  exclusively,  and  as  an  insulated  individual. 
But  I  needed  not  this  restraint.  It  will  be  enough  for  me,  still  as  I 
write,  to  recollect  the  form  and  character  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  him- 
self, to  represent  to  my  own  feelings  the  inward  contempt,  with  which 
he  would  have  abstracted  his  mind  from  worthless  anecdotes  and 
petty  personalities ; — a  contempt  rising  into  indignation,  if  ever  an 
illustrious  name  were  used  as  the  thread  to  string  them  upon.  If 
this  recollection  be  my  Socratic  demon  to  warn  and  to  check  me,  I 
shall  on  the  other  hand  derive  encouragement  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  tender  patience,  the  sweet  gentleness,  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  tolerate  the  tediousness  of  well-meaning  men ;  and  the  inexhausti- 
ble attention,  the  unfeigned  interest,  with  which  he  would  listen  for 
hours,  where  the  conversation  appealed  to  reason,  and  like  the  beo 
made  honey  while  it  murmured. 


H. 

NO.    XXII. 

To  the  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  the  philosopher  made 
the  following  objection.  "When  the  soul  is  disunited  from  the  body, 
to  which  will  belong  the  guilt  of  the  offences  committed  during  life? 
Certainly  not  to  the  body ;  for  this,  when  the  soul  takes  its  departure, 
lies  like  a  clod  of  earth,  and  without  the  soul  would  never  have  been 
capable  of  offending :  and  as  little  would  the  soul  have  defiled  itself 
with  sin  but  for  its  union  with  the  flesh.  Which  of  the  two  then  is 
the  proper  object  of  the  divine  justice?"  "God's  wisdom  only,"  an- 
swered the  Rabbi,  "fully  comprehends  the  way  of  his  justice?"  Yet 
the  mortal  may  without  offence,  if  with  humility,  strive  to  render 
the  same  intelligible  to  himself  and  his  fellows.  A  householder  had 
in  his  fruit  garden  two  servants,  the  one  lame  and  the  other  blind. 
Yonder,  said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind,  on  those  trees  I  see  most 
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delicious  fruit  hang,  take  me  on  thy  shoulders  and  we  will  pluck 
thereof.  This  they  did,  and  thus  robbed  their  benefactor  who  had 
maintained  them,  as  unprofitable  servants,  out  of  his  mere  goodness 
and  compassion.  The  master  discovered  tlie  theft,  and  called  the  two 
ingrates  to  account.  Each  threw  off  the  blame  from  himself,  the  one 
urging  in  his  defence  his  incapabihty  of  seeing  the  fruit,  and  the  other 
the  want  of  power  to  get  at  it.  Wliat  did  the  master  of  the  house 
do  ?  He  placed  the  lame  man  upon  the  blind,  and  punished  them  in 
the  same  posture  in  which  they  had  committed  the  offence.  So  will 
tlie  Judge  of  the  world  do  with  the  soul  and  body  of  man." 
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